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Paici  6(L 


TO  OUR  READERa 

Ov%  naden  will  pcrcelTc^  tbat  with  our  new  type,  which 
we  thii  day  beg  to  introduce  to  their  &vour,  we  have  made 
•BO  or  two  eUgbt  alteratiins  and  improTements  in  the  get^ 
tmg  up  of  the  LrrsaAaT  JovawAL.  These  coniiat  prind- 
Jwlly  in  the  rvjectloo  of  the  lines  formerly-  used,  by  which 
mrans  we  are  enabled  to  add  materialiy  both  to  the  breadth 
and  length  of  our  columns,  and  to  give,  we  think,  a  lighter 
and  less  monotonous  air  to  our  pages.  The  quarto  weekly 
periodicals  have  now  very  slightly  the  advantage  of  us  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain,  while  they 
hare  all  the  disadrantage  of  being  sidd  at  a  higher  priccw 

As  to  our  future  literary  exertions,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  shall  proceed  as  we  have  begun,  anxiously  studying  to 
make  each  succeeding  number  better  than  its  predecessor. 
In  the  critical  department,  whatever  weight  may  be  attacL- 
ed  to  our  judgment,  we  are  resolved  that  our  opinions  shall 
always  be  delivered  faithfully  and  impartially ;  and  we  trust 
that  we  have  already  acquired  some  character  upon  this 
score.  It  is,  upon  all  occasions,  our  moat  earnest  desire  to 
avoM  ftUing  into  so  serious  an  error  as  that  to  which  Pope 
alladei^  with  his  usual  precision,  in  these  lines ;-« 

"  'Tis  bsid  to  csj,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  Judging  lUt 
But  of  tbe  two,  test  dangerous  is  the  oAnoe 
To  tire  our  pstisoe^  thaaadslaad  oar  sense.* 

It  is  now  well  known  that  our  JooavAL  enjoys  the  con- 
tributions of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day ; 
and  hoping  that  what  has  been  already  done  may  serve  as 
•oma  guarantee  for  what  we  shall  yet  do,  we  have  only  to 
thank  the  public  for  the  smilci  they  have  so  lavishly  bestow- 
ed upon  us,  and  repeat  our  assurance  that  we  wish  to  be 
Judged  of  not  by  our  promises  and  intentions,  but  by  our 
deeds. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


A,  Chronide  of  the  Conqueti  of  Granada.  From  the 
MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.  By  Washington 
Irving.  In  two  volumes.  London.  John  Murray. 
1829.     8vo,  pp.  407  and  421. 

Washinctok  Iaviso*s  reputation  In  this  country  de- 
pends on  his  "  Sketch  Book."  Neither  his  «  Tales  of  a 
Tmveller,**  nor  his  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  have  met  with 
neariy  so  much  success.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit, 
however,  though  of  different  kinds,  in  both  these  works. 
Irvhig  is  not  a  very  powerful  or  original  thinker ;  but  he 
powesses,  to  perfection,  the  art  of  expressing  winning  senti- 
ments in  gncefui  and  elegant  language.  He  has  cultivated 
his  taste  in  composition  with  aknost  Addlsonhm  nicety ; 
•ad  he  sails  over  the  summer  sea  of  prose  rvjoicing  in  the 
«>ft  breezes  tiwt  fbUow.  his  track.  Like  his  prototype, 
■•  perhaps  sacrifices  too  much  to  the  Graces ;  yet  he  Is  so 
wof  refinement  and  polish,  that  it  la  not  difficult  to 
wg»vo  him  for  being  less  masculine  and  nervous. 


<<  A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  is  a  titlo 
which  very  imperfectly  explains  the  nature  of  the  exceed- 
ingly handsome  book  befi)re  us.  On  seeing  it  announced, 
we  were  unable  to  make  out  whether  we  were  to  expect  a 
piece  of  fiction,  a  liistory,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  mix- 
ture of  both  comes  nearest  the  truth.  Taking  for  the  basis 
of  his  work  certain  voluminous  manuscripts  left  scattered, 
through  different  convent  libraries  in  Spain,  by  a  monk  of 
the  name  of  Antonio  Agapida,  (for  the  existence  and  au- 
thenticity of  whose  writings,  weare^  of  course,  willing  to  take 
Mr  Irving*s  word,)  lie  contrives  to  present  us  with  a  well- 
connected  and  glowing  narrative  of  the  ten  years'  war,  which 
commencing  in  1748,  terminated  with  the  extinction  of  tho 
Moorish  dynasty  in  Spain.  As  we  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
in  favour  of  this  production,  it  may  be  as  well  to  pave  the 
way  for  our  praise,  by  pointing  out  in  the  first  place,  what 
we  feel  to  be  its  defects,  although  these^  we  are  glad  to  say, 
are  not  numerous. 

We  have  to  remark,  primo  loco,  that  the  **  Chronicle** 
commences  too  abruptly.  Had  Mr  Irving  favoured  us  with 
a  brief  historical  introduction  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  n^ 
pidly  the  leading  events  which  had  characteriated  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  beginning  with  their  memory. 
Ue  victory  over  Roderick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete^ 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  before  their  final  overthrow, 
and  including  some  short  notices  of  the  Ommeyades,  the  AU 
moravidei^  and  other  illustrious  houses,  and  of  the  wan 
they  had  so  freipiently  carried  on  against  the  Christians,  he 
would  have  invested  his  subsequent  details  with  greater  in« 
terest  than  they  are  at  present  likely  to  possess  lor  the  ge- 
neral reader,  who  ts  plunged  at  once  in  media*  rei,  though 
in  all  probability  sufiiciently  ignorant  of  the  political  and 
civil  relations  which  had  previously  subsisted  between  the 
two  people.  In  like  manner,  our  author  errs  towards  tho 
Gcmduaionof  his  Chronicle,  which  ends  nearly  as  abruptly 
as  it  begins,  leaving  the  reader's  curiosity  only  imperfectly  sa- 
tisfied. Another  fault  we  have  to  find  is,  that  Mr  Irving  has 
too  easily  fallen  into  the  tone  of  the  old  Monk  Agapida,  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Moon  and  Christ* 
ians,  whom  the  Cathollo  chronicler  of  course  viewed  in 
very  different  lights,  invariably  undervaluing  the  Moors, 
and  servilely  extolling  the  worshippers  of  the  cross.  Mr 
Irving,  who  affects  to  be  indebted  to  Agapida  only  for 
his  fiurts,  ought  to  have  been  cautious  of  introducing  In- 
to his  own  narrative,  the  prqudices  of  a  party  writer 
In  the  war,  whose  Incidents  he  describes,  the  Moors 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  injured  people,  for  a  kingdom 
and  country  were  wrested  from  them,  to  wlxich  conquest 
originally,  and  subsequent  possession  for  many  genera- 
tions, had  confirmed  their  title.  They  were,  besides,  an 
heroic  and  noble-minded  race  ;  and  it  Is  well  known 
that  their  progress  in  civilization,  aided  as  that  had  been 
by  the  reminiscences  of  their  Eastern  descent,  was  more 
rapid  and  efficient  than  that  of  their  Spauisli  neighs 
hours.  We  do  not  therefore  like  to  think  that  a  "  Chronicle 
of  Granada"  should  deny  to  its  most  distinguished  possess- 
ors, the  praise  so  justly  due  to  them  One  other  objection, 
and  we  have  done  There  is  a  little  too  much  monotony 
especially  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  ]v>rpettLil  successiou 
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:•  oftii>«ya^  tod  rencauntew,  and  petty  engagements,  andsmall 

:  rto!lltary  expeditions,  which  it  describes.   Some  of  these  are 

•   highly  interesting  and  full  of  romance,  and  as  the  work 

proceeds  the  operations  become  more  important ;  but  we 

cannot  help  regretting  that  the  narrative  U  not  mwe  fre- 


the  Holy  Land ;" — "  How  Queen  Isabella  took  a  view  ©f 
the  City  of  Granada,  and  how  her  curiosity  coat  the  liTe» 
of  many  Christians  and  Moors  ;*"  &c.  &c. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  numerous  passages, 
each  more  interesting,  and  displaying  finer  powers  of 


^,'a;3'S^':i-r«7=-^,=.^.  -;-.,--  s^L-rx-rst  s^-s 


upon  the  interminable  series  of  skirmishes,  sieges,  and 
battles,  and  which,  in  the  glimpses  they  might  hare  pre- 
^pented  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  times,  would  hare 
afforded  a  profitable  and  agreeable  variety.  Mr  Irving 
might  easily  have  availed  himself  of  the  fadliaes  afforded 
by  his  present  residence  in  Spain,  to  achieve  this  additional 

object. 

As  a  whole,  however,  we  haveiieen  very  much  charm- 
ed with  tWs  work.     Th«5  subject  is  a  remarkably  happy 
one ;  and  Ito  execution  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chi- 
ralry.     The  Moors,  who,  In  the  time  of  their  greatest 
glory,  reigned  masters  over  all  Spain,  had,  in  the  decay 
of  their  power,  gradually  been  deprived  of  territory  after 
territory,  till  the  kingdom  of  <jranada  alone  remained. 
It  remained,  however,  powerful  and   flourishing,   and 
there  was  not  a  Moor  who  did  not  feel  towards  it  as  a 
father  who  has  lost  all  his  children  save  one,  and  who 
heaps  upon  the  survivor  the  whole  affections  of  his  heart. 
And  Granada  was  worthy  of  a  patriot's  love,  with  the 
tiddess  Mediterranean  on  its  shores,  with  its  green  hills 
and  mijestic  sierras,  with  ite  deep,  rich,  and  verdant  val- 
leys, with  its  cities  and  their  alhambras,  and  with  an  air 
80  pure,  jand  sky  so  serene,  that  the  Moors  bdieved  the 
paradise  of  their  prophet  to  be  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
heaven  which  overhung  their  kingdom.     When,  there- 
fon,  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  had 
united  under  <me  sceptre,  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
imd  Arragon,  directed  its  attention  to  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  it  was  no  marvel  that  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  anxiously  contested  wars  took  place  that  ever  depo- 
pulated a  country ; — it  was  no  marvel  that  every  inch  of 
ground  was  disputed,  and  that  the  Spaniards,  animated 
by  a  desire  to  drive  the  infidels  finally  and  for  ever  out  of 
Spain,  and  the  Mahometans,  no  less  desirous  of  preser- 
ving a  country  and  a  name  in  Europe,  should  perform 
such  prodigies  of  valour  as  had  rarely  been  equalled,  and 
have  never  been  surpassed.     These  are  the  deeds  which 
Mr  Irving  undertakes  to  recount,  and  he  does  so  in  a 
style  such  as  becomes  the  author  of  the  "  Sketch  Book,** 
i — flowing,  graceful,  and  picturesque.  • 

In  the  year  1478,  a  Spanish  cavalier  was  ^spatched 
by  Ferdinand  to  the  court  of  the  Moorish  sovereign, 
Moley  Aben  Hassan,  to  demand  the  tribute  which  it  had 
been  customary  for  his  fiither  to  pay,  but  which  the  son 
had  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear.     When  the  Spaniard  de- 
livered his  message,  a  haughty  and  bitter  smile  curled  the 
lip  of  the  fierce  monarch.     '*  Tell  your  sovereign,'*  said 
he,  **  that  the  kings  of  Granada^  who  used  to  pay  tribute 
In  money  to  the  CastUian  crown,  are  dead.    Our  mint  at 
present  coins  nothing  but  blades  of  cimeters  and  heads  of 
lances.*'     The  defiance  thus  Ix^dly  thrown  down  was  the 
Immediate  prelude  to  the  war  of  ten  years.     It  Is  impoa- 
aible  for  us  to  attempt  following  that  war  through  all  its 
Tarioua  fortunes  and  chivalrous  exploits;  but  a  few  of  the 
titles  to  the  different  chapters,  which  are  given  In  the 
quaint  style  of  the  old  Spanish  writers,  will  afford  our 
readers  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  contents.     We 
meet  with  many  such  headings  as  these : — *'  How  the 
Jdoor  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  the  war ;" — 
<*  How  the  people  of  Granada  were  affected  on  hearing  of 
the  capture  of  Alhama,  and  how  the  Moorish  king  sal- 
lied toth  to  regain  it  ;'*—-*'  How  the  Count  de  Cabra 
pallled  forth  from  his  castle  in  quest  of  King  Boabdil  ;** 
•-.'*  Of  the  high  and  ceremonious  reception  at  court  of 
ihe  Count  de  Cabra  and  the  Alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  ;** — 
**  Foray  of  Christian  knights  into  the  territories  of  the 
Moors  ;**—''  How  Hamet  el  Zegri  sallied  forth  with  the 
facr^  banner  to  attack  the  Christian  camp;*' — "  How 
fW9  firlan  arrlTad  at  the  ounp,  and  how  they  came  firom 


with  only  two  or  three,  leaving  the  reader  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  the  work  at  his  own  best  leisure.  Chapter  XVII. 
begins  in  the  following  simple  and  beautiful  manner  :— 


"  The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch-towera  o 
Loxa,  along  the  valley  of  the  Xenil,  which  passes  through 
the  mountains  of  Algaringo.  They  lookod  i»  behold  th# 
king  returning  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  shining 
host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  unbdlever.  They  looked 
to  behold  the  standard  of  their  wariike  idol,  the  fierce  AM 
Aten,  borne  by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the 
wars  of  the  border. 

"  In  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  April,  they  descried  a 
single  horpeman,  ivging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.     As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the 
flash  of  arms,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  and,  on  nearer  ^- 
proach,  by  the  richness  of  his  armour,  and  the  caparison 
of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a  warrior  of  rank.     Ha 
reached  Loxa  faint  and  aghast ;  his  Arabian  courser  co- 
vered with  foam  and  dust  and  blood,  panting  and  stagger- 
ing with  fiitigue,  and  gashed  with  wounds.      Having 
brought  his  master  In  safety,  he  sunk  down  and  died  bo- 
fore  the  gate  of  the  city.     The  soldiers  at  the  gate  gathered 
round  the  cavalier,  as  he  stood,  mute  and  meUnch<dy,  by 
his  expiring  steed.     They  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant 
Cidi  Caleb,  nephew  of  the  chief  alfaqui  of  the  Albaycen 
of  Granada.     When  the  people  of  Loxa  bdield  this  noble 
cavalier  thus  alone,  haggard  and  dejected,  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  fearful  ferebodings.     •  Cavalier,*  said  they, 
«  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army?*     He  cast  hia 
hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Christiana. 
'There  they  lie!*   exch^med  he:    *  The  heavens   have 
faUen  upon  them  !  all  are  lost !  all  dead!*     Upon  thia 
there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  the  people, 
and  loud.wailinga  of  women  ;  for  the  flower  of  the  youdi 
of  Loxa  were  with  the  army.     An  old  Moorish  soldier, 
scarred  in  many  a  border  battle,  stood  leaning  on  his  Unoe 
by   the   gateway.     *  Where  is  All    Atar?*    demanded 
he  eagerly—*  If  he  stiU  Uve,  the  army  cannot  be  lost !' 
« I  saw  his  turban  cloven  by  the  Christian  sword,'  re- 
plied Cidi  Caleb.     *  His  body  is  floating  in  the  XenU.* 
When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast^ 
and  threw  dust  upon  his  head  ;  for  he  was  an  <dd  follower 
of  AU  Atar.     The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  gave  himself  no  re- 
pose ;  but,  mounting  another  steed,  hastened  to  carry  the 
disastrous  tidings  to  Granada.     As  he  passed  through  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  he  spread  sorrow  around ;  for  their 
chosen  men  had  followed  the  king  to  the  wars. 

"  When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  and  announ- 
ced  the  loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of  horror  went 
throughout  the  city.  •  •  •  • 

"•  Beautiful  Granada!'  they  exclaimed,  *how  is  thy 
glory  faded !  The  vivanambla  no  longer  echoes  to  the 
tramp  of  steed  and  sound  of  trumpet ;  no  longer  is  it 
crowded  with  the  youthful  nobles,  eager  to  display  their 
prowess  In  the  tourney  and  the  festal  tilt  of  reeds.     Alas  ! 
the  flower  of  thy  chivalry  lies  low  in  a  foreign  land !    The 
soft  note  of  the  lute  Is  no  longer  heard  in  thy  mournful 
streets,  the  Uvdy  Castanet  is  silent  upon  thy  hills,  and 
the  graceful  dance  of  the  zambra  is  no  more  seen  beneath 
thy  bowers !     Behold,  the  Alhambra  Is  forlorn  and  deso- 
late I     In  vain  do  the  orange  and  myrtle  breathe  their 
perfumes  Into  its  silken  chambers ;  in  vain  does  the  night- 
ingale sing  within  its  groves ;  in  vain  are  its  marble  halla 
refreshed  by  the  sound  of  fountains  and  the  gush  of  lim- 
pid rills !     Alas !  the  countenance  of  the  king  no  longer 
shines  within  those  haUs ;  the  light  of  the  Alhambra  la 
set  for  ever  !*  **— VoL  I.  pp.  163-9. 

Our  nast  extract  it  of  a  more  splrit-atirriiig  kind : — 


i 
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sax  DAftlHO  XXI-LOIT8  OF. A  MOORISH  AVD  A  CHEISTIAN 

CATALtBR. 

"  When  the  MooriBh  knights  behdd  that  all  courteons 
challenges  were  unaTailing,  they  sought  various  means  to 
provoke  the  Christian  warriors  to  the  field.  Sometimes  a 
body  of  them,  fleetly  mounted,  would  gallop  up  to  the 
skirts  of  the  aunp,  and  try  who  should  hurl  his  lance  fiir- 
thest  within  the  barriers ;  leaving  his  name  inscril>ed  on 
It;,  9r  a  label  affixed  to  it,  containing  some  taunting  defi- 
ance. These  bravadoes  caused  great  irritation;  but  still 
the  Spanish  warriors  were  restrained  by  the  prohibition 
•f  tfarking. 

"  Among  the  Moorish  cavaliers  was  one  named  Tarfe> 
renowned  for  his  great  strength  and  daring  spirit,  but 
Whose  courage  partook  of  fierce  audacity  rather  than  chi- 
TaMe  heroism.  In  one  at  these  sallies,  when  they  were 
skirting  the  Christiaa  camp,  this  arrogant  Moor  outstrip- 
ped his  eompanions,  overieaped  the  barriers,  and,  gallop- 
ing dose  (o  the  royal  quarters,  launched  his  lance  so  Aur 
witUn,  that  it  reosained  quivering  in  the  earth,  dose  by 
the  paviUoBs  of  tlie  sovereigns.  The  royal  guards  rush- 
«d  forth  in  pursuit ;  but  the  Moorish  horsemen  were  al- 
ready beyond  the  camp,  and  scouring  in  a  doud  of  dust 
finr  ihe  city.  Upon  wresting  the  lanee  from  the  earth,  a 
labd  was  found  upon  it,  importing,  tliat  it  was  intended 
for  the  queen.    - 

*'  Nothii^  could  equal  the  indignatioa  of  the  Christian 
warriors  at  the  insalenoe  of  the  bravado,  when  theylieard 
to  wiiom  the  disoeitfteoiis  insult  was  offered.     Fernando 
Bern  del  Pulgar,  sumamed  '  he  of  the  eiq»loits,*  was 
present,  and  resolved  not  to  be  outbraved  by  this  daring 
InfideL     '  Who  will  stand  by  me,*  said  he,  <  in  an  enter- 
prise of  desperate  perH  ?'     The  Christian  cavaliers  well 
knew  the  hair-brained  valour  of  Dd  Pulgar ;  yet  not  one 
hesitated  to  step  forward.     He  chose  fifteen  companions, 
all  men  of  powerful  arm  and  dauntlees  heart.     In  the 
dead  of  the  night  he  led  them  forth  from  tiie  camp,  and 
apptoadied  the  city  cautiously,  until  he  arrived.at  a  post- 
em  gate,  wliich  opened  upon  the  Darro^  and  was  guard- 
ad  by  foot  soldiers.     The  guards,  little  thinking  of  such 
an  unwonted  and  partial  attack,  were  for  the  most  part 
asleep.     The  gate  was  forced,  and  a  confused  and  chance- 
medley  skirmish  ensued.      Femandd  del  Pulgar  stopped 
not  to  take  part  in  the  affray.      Putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  galloped  furiondy  through  the  streets,  striking 
€re  <mt  of  the  stones  at  every  bound.     Arrived  at  the 
principal  mosque,  he  sprang  fhnn  his  horse,  and,  kneel- 
ing at  the  portel,  took  possession  of  the  edifice  as  a  Chris- 
tian chapel,  dedicating  it  to  tlw  blessed  Virgin.     In  tes- 
timony of  tlie  csRmony,  he  took  a  tablet,  which  he  had 
hrooglit  with  him,'  on  which  was  inscribed  in  large  let- 
ters, '   Ave  Maria,*  and  nailed  it  to  the  door  of  the 
mooqus  with  his  dagger.     This  done,  he  remounted  his 
steed,  and  galloped  back  to  the  gate.     The  ahurm  had 
been  given ;  the  dty  was  in  an  uproar ;  soldiers  were  ga- 
thering from  every  direction.     They  were  astonished  at 
seeing  a  Christian  warrior  speeding  firom  the  interior  of 
the  oity.     Fernando  del  Pulgar,  overturning  some,  and 
cutting  down  others,  rejoined  his  companions,  who  still 
maintabied  possession  of  the  gate,  by  dint  q£  hard  fight- 
ing, and  they  all  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  oamp. 
The  Moors  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of 
this  wild  and  apparently  fr*ultless  assault ;  but  great  was 
their  exasperation,  when,  on  the  following  day,  they  dis- 
oovered  the  trophy  of  liardihood  and  prowess,  the  Ave 
Maria,  thus  elevated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city. .  The 
moaque,  thus  boldly  sanctified  by  Fernando  del  Pulgar, 
was  oventnally,  after  the  capture  of  Crranada,  converted 
into  a  cathedraL**.^Vol.  U.  pp.  327-30. 
'  The  matter  did  not  end  here.      Shortly  afterwards, 
lfa«hella  rode  out  from  the  camp  to  talce  a  nearer  view  of 
the  town  of  Granada.     Slie  was  attended  by  a  retinue  of 
knighta,  who  had  the  strictest  orders  not  to  leave  her  side 
under   any  circumstances.      Many  Moorish  horsemen 
CMMgaUopiiig  towaida  thoBf  hnuidiahtog  thdr  liuicta 


and  cimeters,  and  defying  them  to  single  combat,  which 
they  fi»und  themselves  most  unwillingly  obliged  to  de- 
cline.    The  "  Chronide'*  then  proceeds  thus : — 

THX  rATK  or  TBI  MOORISH  CAVALZXa. 

'*  While  this  grim  and  reluctant  tranquillity  prevailed 
along  the  Christian  line,  there  rose  a  mingled  shout  and 
sound  of  laughter  near  the  gate  of  the  city.     A  Moorish 
horseman,  armed  at  all  points,  issued  forth,  followed  by 
a  rabble,  who  drew  back  as  he  approached  the  scene  of 
danger.     The  Moor  was  more  robust  and  brawny  than 
was  common  with  his  countrymen.  His  visor  was  dosed ; 
he  bore  a  large  buckler  and  ponderous  lance ;  his  cimeter 
was  of  a  Damascus  blade,  and  his  riclily  ornamented  dag- 
ger was  wrought  by  an  artificer  of  Fez.    He  was  known 
by  his  device  to  be  Tarfe,  the  most  insolent,  yet  valiant, 
of  the  Moslem  warriors ;  the  same  who  had  hurled  into 
the  royal  camp  his  lance,  inscribed  to  the  queen.     As  ho 
rode  slowly  along,  in  front  of  the  army,  his  very  steed, 
prancing  with  fiery  eye  and  distended  nostril,  seemed  to 
breathe  defiance  to  the  Christians.     But  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  when  they  behdd,  tied 
to  the  tail  of  Ids  steed,  and  dragged  in  the  dust,  the  very 
inscription,  Ave  Maria,  which  Fernando  Perez  dd  PuU 
gar  had  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  !     A  burst  of 
horror  and  indignation  broke  forth  from  the  army.    Fer- 
nando dd  Pulgar  was  not  at  hand  to  maintain  his  pre- 
vious achievement,  but  one  of  his  young  companions  in 
arms,  Gardlasso  de  la  Vega  by  name,  putting  spurs  to 
Us  horse,  galloped  to  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  besought  permission  to 
accept  the  defiance  of  thb  insolent  infidd,  and  to  revenge 
the  insult  offered  to  our  blessed  Lady.     The  request  was 
too  pious  to  be  refused ;  Garcilasso  remounted  hie  steed  ; 
he  closed  his  helmet,  graced  by  four  sable  plumes ;  grasp- 
ed his  buckler,  of  Flemish  workmanship,  and  bis  lance, 
of  matchless  temper,  and  defied  the  haughty  Moor  in  the 
midst  of  his  career.    A  combat  took  place,  in  view  of  the 
two  armies,  and  of  the  CastUian  court.     The  Moor  was 
powerful  in  wielding  his  weapons,   and  dexterous  in 
mttnuging  kig  gtecd.     Hc  WBS  of  larger  frame  than  Gar- 
dlasso, and  more  completdy  armed ;  and  the  Christiana 
trembled  for  their  champion.     The  shock  of  their  en- 
counter was  dreadful;  thdr  lances  were  shivered,  and 
sent  up  splinters  in  the  air.    Garcilasso  was  thrown  back 
in  his  saddle,  and  his  horse  made  a  wide  career  before  he 
could  recover  his  podtion,  gather  up  the  reins,  and  return 
to  the  conflict.     They  now  encountered  each  other  with 
swords.    The  Moor  cirded  round  his  opponent  as  a  hawk 
drdes  when  about  to  make  a  swoop ;  his  Arabian  steed 
obeyed  his  rider  with  matchless  quickness ;  at  every  attack 
of  the  infidel,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Christian  knight  must 
sink  beneath  his  fl^hjng  cimeter.      But  if  Garcilasso 
was  inferior  to  him  in  power,  he  was  superior  in  agility  ; 
many  of  his  blows  he  parried,  others  he  received  on  hia 
Flemish  buckler,  which  was  proof  against  the  Damascus 
blade.     The  blood  streamed  from  numerous  wounds,  re- 
ceived by  either  warrior.     The  Moor,  seeing  his  anta 
gonist  exhausted,  availed  himself  of  his  superior  force  ; 
and,  grappling,  endeavoured  to  wrest  him  from  his  sad- 
dle.    They  both  frU  to  the  earth ;  the  Moor  placed  his 
knee  on  the  breast  of  his  victim,  and,  brandishing  his 
dagger,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  threat.     A  cry  of  despair 
was  uttered  by  the  Christian  warriors,  when  suddenly 
they  beheld  the  Moor  rolling  Mfdess  in  the  dust !     Gar- 
cihisso  had  shortened  his  sword,  and,  as  his  adversary 
raised  his  arm  to  strike,  had  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 
*  It  was  a  dngular  and  miraculous  victory,*  says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida  ;  <  but  the  Christian  knight  was  armed 
by  the  sacred  nature  of  his  cause,  and  the  holy  Ybgin 
gave  him  strength^  like  another  David,  to  sUy  this  gigan* 
Uo  champion  of  the  GentUes.'  **— VoL  11.  pp.  335-^a 

We  have  room  for  only  one  extract  more.  It  dpscribei^ 
In  moving  and  eloquent  terms,  the  departure  of  Boabdil* 
the  bit  Moorish  Ktttg  al  OftMim  I0i«ther  with  his  fhr 
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mily,  from  that  splendid  palftce  which  his  forefathers  had 
boUt,  and  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  princely  city 
he  was  never  again  to  revi^t : — 

**  It  was  A  night  of  doleful  lamentini^  within  the  walls 
of  tiie  Alhambra,  for  the  household  of  Boabdil  were  prepa- 
ring to  take  a  last  farewell  of  that  delightful  abode.  All  the 
royal  treasures,  and  the  most  precious  effects  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  were  hastily  packed  upon  mules ;  the  beautiful  apart- 
ments were  despoiled,  with  tears  and  wailings,  by  their  own 
inhabitants.  Before  the  dawn  of  day,  a  mournful  cavalcade 
moved  obscurely  out  of  a  postern  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
departed  through  one  of  the  most  retired  quarters  of  the 
city.  It  was  composed  of  the  family  of  the  unfortunate 
Boabdil,  whom,  he  sent  off  thus  privately  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  scoffers,  or  the  exultation  of 
the  enemy.  The  mother  of  Boabdil,  the  Sultana  Ayxa  la 
Horra,  rode  on  in  silence,  with  dejected  yet  dignified  de- 
meanour ;  but  bis  wife,  Zorayma,  and  all  the  females  of  his 
household,  gave  way  to  loud  lamentations,  as  they  gave  a 
last  look  to  their  favourite  abode,  now  a  mass  of  gloomy 
towers  behind  them.  They  were  attended  by  the  ancient 
domestics  of  the  household,  and  by  a  small  guard  of  veteran 
Moors,  loyally  attached  to  the  fallen  monarch,  and  who 
would  have  sold  their  lives  dearly  in  defence  of  his  fiunily. 
The  city  was  yet  buried  in  sleep,  as  they  passed  through  its 
silent  streets.  The  guards  at  the  gate  shed  tears  as  they 
c^ned  it  for  their  departure.  They  tarried  not,  but  pro- 
ft  oeeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  Alpuxarias,  until  they  arrived  at  a  hamlet,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  where  they  halted,  and  waited  until 
they  should  be  joiiukl  by  King  Boabdil.        •        •        • 

'*  Having  rejoined  bis  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with 
a  heavy  heart  for  his  allotted  residence,  in  the  valley  of 
Porchena.  At  two  leases  dlstuice,  the  cavalcade,  wind- 
ing into  the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarias,  ascended  an  emi- 
nence commanding  the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they 
arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paused  involuntarily,  to 
take  a  fiu*ewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few 
steps  more  would  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  Never 
had  It  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes.  The  sunshine,  so 
bright  in  that  transparent  climate,  lighted  up  each  tower 
and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crowning 
battlemente  of  the  Alhambra ;  while  the  vega  spread  its 
enamelled  bosom  of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the 
silver  windings  of  the  XenlL  The  Moorish  cavaliers 
gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and  grief  upon 
that  delicious  abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures. 
While  they  yet  looked,  a  light  doud  of  smoke  burst  forth 
from  the  citadel ;  and  |M«sently  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly 
heard,  told  that  the  city  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the 
throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was  lost  forever.  The  heart 
of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes,  and  overcharged  with 
grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itself, — '  Allah  achbar ! 
God  is  great  !*  said  he  ;  but  the  words  of  resignation  died 
upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into* a  flood  of  tears." — Vol. 
ii.  p.  372. 

This  hill,  from  which  Boab^  looked  back,  for  the  last 
time,  on  &ir .  Granada,  is  still  known  in  Spain  by  the 
poetical  name  of  El  vltimo  suspiro  del  Moroy  or  '*  the  last 
sighof  the  Moor." 

To  those  who  love  to  dwell  on  all  that  is  brilliant  and 
chivalrous,  and  to  whom  the  glories  of  the  old  days  pre- 
sent a  theme  for  rich  and  splendid  thought, — to  those 
who  love  to  study  the  romance  of  real  life,  and  to  forget 
their  own  misfortunes  in  the  far  more  startling  reverses 
widi  which  the  men  of  forgotten  generations  were  fami- 
liarized,— ^to  those  who  love  to  see  the  tedious  details  of 
history  woven  into  a  narrative,  which,  in  many  n^pects, 
rivals  in  interest  the  most  cunningly  devised  fU>le,  we 
heartily  reconmiend  Washington  Irving's  *'  Chronide  of 
the  Conquest  of  Granada.** 


Trials  and  other  Proceedings  in  Matters  Criminal  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland ;  Selected 
from  the  Records  of  that  Courty  and  from  Original  Ma- 
nuscripts preserved  in  the  General  Register  House j  Edin- 
burgh, By  Robert  Pitcaim,  W.S.  Part  I.,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  King  James  VI.,  to 
July  22,  1590.  Edinburgh:  published  by  William 
Tait,  and  by  John  Stevenson.  London  :  by  Longman^ 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  and  by  John  Coch- 
ran.    1829. 

THxaz  are  two  very  different  classes  of  readers  who 
find  pleasure  in  peru^ng  the  records  of  a  criminal  court. 
The  mere  lover  of  the  interesting  or  the  horrible,  who 
runs  over  their  contents  as  he  would  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  looks  merely  to  the  tale,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  proceedings  to  elicit,  and 
his  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  shuddering  interest  aU 
feel  in  the  story  of  fierce  passion  and  crime,  heightened 
occasionally,  and  rendered  more  piquant^  by  the  nawe 
manner  in  which  a  witness  may  deliver  his  evidence. 
The  student  of  man  and  society,  however,  finds  in  such 
pages  a  wide  field  for  deep  reflection.  The  very  forms 
of  judiciid  procedure — the  mere  abstract  canvassing  of 
points  of  law,  interest  him ;  for,  in  following  them  out 
through  a  lapse  of  years,  he  sees  how  the  principles  of 
justice,  at  first  vaguely  conceived,  become  more  and  more 
distinctly  apprehended ;  how  gradually  a  oomprehensiver 
and  consbtent  system  emei^es  out  of  a  few  iqiparently 
unconnected  rules ;  and  how  long  practice  gives  fitness 
and  efiiciency  to  the  institutions  for  enforcing  law.  In 
the  deeds  which  are  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
court,  in  the  bearing  of  the  perpetrators,  nay,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  witnesses,  subject  to  bias  and  misappre- 
hension, vary  and  perplex  the  tale,  he  learns  to  know  the 
human  heart  in  all  its  waywardness.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  law  of  a  nation,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
its  law  which  takes  cf^nlzanoe  of  crime,  one  of  the  most 
instructive  chapters  in  its  history. 

The  present  number  of  the  woric,  the  name  of  which' 
we  have  transcribed  above,  will  be  found  possessed  of  com- 
paratively  few  attractions  for  the  former  class  of  readers. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  rightly  appreciated  by  the  latter, 
who,  devoted  to  historical  research,  and  the  study  of  human 
nature,  know  how  to  value  every  piece  of  additiofuil  au- 
thentic information,  completing  with  it  the  knowledge  of 
some  point  which  they  had  already  acquired,  or  storing  it 
up,  broken  and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  in  the  hope,  at  some 
future  period,  to  be  able  to  reunite  it  to  the  mass  from 
which  it  has  been  shivered.  Kveo  to  this  dass,  the 
work  may  possibly  not  yet  appear  so  valuable  as  it  will 
hereafter  prove,  when  deed  out  by  the  sdeclions  from  the 
eariier  part  of  tiie  records,  which  we  are  told,  in  the  Pro- 
spectus, are  to  follow. 

Part  I.  contains  the  proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland,  during  the  stormy  period  which - 
intervened  between  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  and  his  return  from  Denmark  with  his 
Queen  in  1590.  We  must  confess  that  we  have  not  re- 
ceived so  mudi  information  respecting  the  principles  of  law 
which  dictated  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  or  respecting 
the  forms  which  it  observed,  as  we  had  anticipated.  We 
are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Editor  be  altogether 
free  of  blame  ftn*  this.  It  is  true,  as  he  tdls  us  in  the 
prefiice,  that  the  *'  Books  of  Atyoumal'*  must  have  been> 
very  cardessly  kept  during  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces ;  that  tiie  proceedings  are  often  recorded  '*  in  a 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner;",  and  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  minute  books  alone  have  been  pre- 
served. It  is  likewise  true,  that  there  is  strong  ground 
of  suspicion,  that  in  some  instances  portions  of  the  Re- 
cord have  been  suppressed  by  one  or  other  of  the  prevail- 
ing factions.  At  the  same  time  he  confesses,  tiiat  along 
with  the  minute  books,  "  the  ditteys,  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  other  productions,**  have  been  preserved.    Ii' 
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might  have  heen  diffictilt,  even  with  all  these  *'  appliances 
and  means  to  boot,**  to  have  got  up  such  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  cases  on  record,  as  would  have  shown, 
with  some  degree  of  clearness,  the  form  of  procedure  ob- 
served by  oar  Justiciary  at  that  period ;  but  still  it  was  pos- 
sible ;  and,  for  such  an  attempt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  tliat 
Mr  Pitcaim*s  habits,  as  a  regular  bred  lawyer,  would 
have  been  of  advantage  to  him.   No  attempt  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  made :  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as 
a  neglect  not  very  pardonable  in  the  editor  of  a  work  of 
such  national  importance.     We  have  not,  after  two  care- 
ful perusals  of  the  book,  been  able  to  ascertain  iVom  Mr 
Pitcaim*s  selections,  at  what  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
•r  in  what  manner,  the  witnesses  were  examined,  or  even 
Irbetfaer  it  were  thought  necessary  to  examine  them  at 
aU.    We  could  have  wished  more  clear  information  on  this 
partioular,  for,  from  what  appears,  we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  in 
the  practice  of  receiving  the  information,  upon  which 
they  fin>Geeded,.on  oath ;  and  that  if  the  '<  dittay"  bore 
that  the  communications  were  so  made,  or,  if  the  king's 
advocate  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  therein  stated, 
the  assize  required  no  further  evidence.    The  only  infor- 
xtaation  we  obtain  on  this  point  is : — first,  in  the  case  of 
''  William  Huchesoun,  and  his  spous,**  (p.  43,)  where  we 
find  the  woman's  prelocutor  calling  upon  the  King's  advo- 
cate to  swear  to  the  truth  of  one  of  his  assertions ; — in  the 
case  of  Grahame  of  Fyntrie,  (p.  74«J  where  the  **  preloqui. 
tor*'  for  the  panel  produced,  after  the  "  dittay"  was  read, 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  pursuers,  declaring  "  that  he  was 
onlie  moueit  be  malice  of  utheris  personnis  to  persew  the 
same  ;**  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  to ; — and 
lastly,  in  the  case  of  Johnne  Mayne,  (p.  82,)  where  the 
'*  testimoniallis  and  writtis"  produced  both  for  and  against 
**  the  pennall"  are  inserted  at  fiill  length,  but  without  any 
notice  how  or  when  they  were  laid  before  the  assize. 
The  only  other  ground  we  have  to  go  upon,  is  the  gene- 
ral form  of  recording  the  verdict ;  from  which  it  would 
Bcem,  that  the  assize  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  imme- 
diately after  the  reading  of  the  libel,  and  -the  conclusion 
of  the  pleadings  to  the  relevancy,  taking  with  them  the 
*'  takinnis  and  depositioneis  producelt,"  and  making  up 
their  minds  among  themselves.     This,  joined  to  the  pos- 
sibilityXvide  case  of  Megot  and  Dobye,  pp.  4.  and  7)  that 
months  might  elapse  between  the  commencement  and  tcr- 
tnination  of  a  case,  dnring  the  whole  of  which  period  the 
jurors  were  mixing  in  society  as  imual,  left  great  room 
for  undue  bias  and  misrepresentiUion.     For  the  sake  of 
having  some  elucidation  of  this  point,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  skill  and  subtlety  shown  in  the  drawing  of  some  of 
the  indictments  and  pleadings  on  the  relevancy,  we  could 
have  wished  a  greater  d^ree  of  fulness  in  the  selections; 
and  w^e  hope  to  find  this  wish  gratified  in  future  num- 
bers. 

A  good  number  of  our  readers  will,  in  all  probability, 
give  us  small  thanks  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject. 
We  can  only  say,  in  our  defence,  that  it  seemed  import- 
ant ;  and  we  now  turn  to  that  view  of  the  work  in  which 
all  take  an  interest — the  picture  it  gives  us  of  the  age. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
Kecords,  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  that  we  hear  in 
them,  as  it  were,  but  the  echo  of  the  waves  of  society 
w^hich  were  at  that  time  lashed  into  such  noise  and  com- 
motion. We  see  the  facts  through  the  cold  medium  of 
abbreviated  legal  forms ;  and,  moreover,  Uie  selection  of 
the  editor  is  confined  almost  Exclusively  to  offences  of  a 
political  nature,  or  connected  with  political  feuds,  or  ori- 
^natlng  in  the  superstition  or  bigotry  of  the  age.  We 
are  not  very  conversant  with  the  records  of  our  Justiciary 
Court,  and  cannot,  consequently,  say  from  experience 
whether  the  kinds  of  crime  which  now-a-days  keeps  it  ex- 
clusively employed,  were  then  thought  scarce  worthy  its 
notice ;  bat  if  theft,  fraud,  and  such  matters,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  original,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  found 
aome  notice  of  them  here ;  for,  firom  their  cdmparative 


frequency  and  aggravation,  shrewd  guesses  may  be  made 
at  the  pri^ess  of  a  nation  in  population  and  in  wealth,~~ 
in  luxury,  refinement,  and  knowledge,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent more  marked  and  felt  inequality  of  rank. 

I'he  picture  presented  to  our  view,  is  such  as  the  pre- 
vious history  of  Scotland  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
The  long  and  frequent  minoriti^  of  its  kings, — the  con- 
centration of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  not  very 
numerous  nobility, — the  close  union  of  these  few  into 
clans,  by  means  of  frequent  intermarriages,  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  the  executive  too  weak  to  oi^anize  and 
quiet  the  country.  Literature  and  science  had  for  some 
time  found  their  way  into  the  nation  ;  buf  they  were  aa 
yet  only  struggling  for  a  firm  footing,  even  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  easy  classes.  A  few  bright  lights 
there  were,  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  remained  as  yet 
dark — neither  softened  nor  warmed  by  their  ray.  Tur- 
bulence and  rudeness,  but,  to  counterbalance  them,  a  want 
of  the  more  polished  vices,  were  the  characteristics  of  so- 
ciety. Among  the  people  had  been  kindled  the  zeal  of 
an  ascetic  and  intolerant  system  of  religion.  The  deep 
devotion  which  it  recommends  as  the  motive  of  every  ac- 
tion, the  rigid  correctness  of  life  which  it  enjoins,  were 
destined,  at  a  later  ]>eriod,  to  form  a  peasantry  of  high 
and  severe  moral  worth ;  but,  at  that  time,  they  seem  but 
to  have  exaggerated  the  unquiet  and  harsh  features  of  the 
Scottish  character. 

In  accordance  with  this  sketch,  we  find,  in  the  book 
now  before  us,  a  court  of  justice,  timid  and  dilatory  in  its 
proceedings ;  interrupted  now  by  the  non-appearance  of 
the  culprit,  now  by  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  taken  a  part  in  its  deliWations,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  the  interference  of  the  King.     Most  of 
the  offences,  we  have  already  said,  originated  in  the  dis- 
turbed polidcal  state  of  the  country.     We  have  frequent- 
ly instances  of  men  called  on  to  underly  the  penalties  of 
law  for  absenting  themselves  Irom  the  King's  army — firom 
the  raids,  as  they  were  then  called.     The  Court  of  Justin 
ciary  seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  been  used  by  po- 
litical parties  as  a  means  of  wreaking  their  malice  upon 
each  other,  after  the  civil  power  had  wrested  their  wea- 
pons from   their  hahds.     In   the    numerous  cases    of 
*'  slauchter,"  when  we  find  a  number  of  men  put  to  the 
bar  for  a  murder,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  page  or  two  at  furthest,  we  are  to  ^nd  the  kin 
of  the  murdered  man  arraigned  for  Idlling  a  fHend  of  the 
first  accused.    Comparatively  few  of  these  esses  of  slaugh- 
ter and  oppression  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  pri- 
vate brawls,  and  these  few  are  confined,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  Higlilatods  and  Borders,  which,  from  very 
different  causes,  seem  to  have  been  equally  behind  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  civilisation.     Of  treason,  we  have 
ample  store  in  these  pages.     The  murder  of  Damley,  and 
of  the  two  regents,    Murray  and  Lennox;   the  execu- 
tion of  Morton  and  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  occupy  a  goodly 
portion  of  them,  and  some  interesting  and  authentic,  if 
not  exactly  new  information^  on  these  points,  is  given. 
The  book  bears  testimony,  in  like  manner,  to  the  zeal 
with  which  priests  and  their  favourers  were  hunted  out. 
With  regard  to  private  criminality,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  three  very  improper  connexions  with  married  wo- 
men have  a  prominent  place ;  and  that  the  money  and 
plenishing  of  the  jolly  dames  seem  in  all  the  three  to 
have  been  the  chief  object  of  the  gallant,  as  their  waste 
seems  to  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  husband's  complaint. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mongomeries  of  Scotstoun,  we  have  a 
talc  of  the  most  unmanly  and  brutal  violence  that  ever 
disgraced  a  country's  annals,  (p.  60.)     The  only  remain- 
ing matters  that  can  have  any  interest   for  a  general 
reader,  are  three  rather  minutely  detailed  cases  of  witch- 
craft.    The  first  is  the  case  of  Bessie  Dunlop,  (p.  49.) 
Thb  poor  woman  seems  to  have  been  a  visionary  :  there 
is  nothing  malicious  in  her  self-delusion,  nor  impiure  in 
the  feelings  upon  which  her  day-dreams  seem  to  have 
been  founded.     Though  all  had  been  true  that  was  laid 
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to  her  charge,  we  cannot  for  our  life  see  its  guilt.  Her 
story  contains  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  popular 
superstition  of  the  time,  lie  case  of  Alesoun  Peirsouu 
(p.  161)  is  yet  more  pitiable.  She  seems  to  have  been 
alike  weak  and  sickly  in  body  and  in  mind.  The  fearful 
reality  with  which  her  nightmare  dreams  presented 
themselTes  to  her  fancy,  is  the  only  crim,e  that  we  find 
brought  home  to  her.  There  is  not  even  an  allegation 
that  she  ever  did,  or  wished,  harm  to  any  human  being. 
Yet  both  of  these  women  were  burnt  by  the  orders  of 
men,  who  showed  themselTes  in  other  matters  noways 
deficient  in  strength  or  acuteness  of  intellect.  The  case 
of  Lady  Fowlis  is  one  of  a  more  criminal  cast.  It  is  one 
where  we  admit  the  justice  of  the  ultimate  sentence,  not- 
withstanding the  ridiculous  by-ways  by  which  it  is  come 
at. 

This  is  a  dreary  riew  of  human  nature;  but  what  else 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  records  of  crime?  On  the 
whole,  this  book  b  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  the 
public  attention.  If  some  parts  of  the  detail  of  its  exe- 
cution be  amended  in  the  future  numbers,  it  will  prove 
highly  valuable. 

We  have  fdt  considerably  interested  (and  perhaps  our 
feelings  may  be  shared  by  some  of  our  readers)  to  find,  in  pe- 
rusing these  volumes,  those  whose  names  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  with  only  in  the  narrative  of  high  poli- 
tical emulation,  or  (higher  yet)  in  the  poet's  song,  disdiar« 
gin|(  quietly  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  That  the  names 
of  Damley,  Morton,  and  Gowrie  should  occur,  and  that  oar 
distingubhed  lawyers  should  j^y  a  distinguished  part  hi 
these  annals,  was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  among  the 
Jurymen  also,  we  meet  wHh  dd  acquaintances.  We  have 
only  time  to  specify  George  Heriot,  goldsmith.  His  h». 
bit  of  serving  as  juryman,  suflldently  accounts  for  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  he  displa3red  in  after  life  with  the  law  of 
Scotland,  as  the  reader  may  find  recorded  In  the  psges  of 
that  true  history,  **  The  F<ntanes  of  NigeL" 


Sir  Thomoi  More:  or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Pros* 
pects  of  Society,  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.  Poet 
Laurcat,  &c  &c  kc  with  Plates.  Two  voIsp  London. 
John  Murray.     18X9. 

Ttfx  purity  of  Mr  Soathey*s  style,  and  the  varied  stores 
of  his  information,  make  him  the  best  writer  of  English 
prose  now  living.  We  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  praise  so 
much  to  his  matter,  as  to  his  execution ;  for  though  the  for- 
mer is  commonly  for  above  mediocrity,  it  is  seldom  ao  coiw 
■picuously  excellent  as  the  latter. 

The  work  which  the  Poet  Lanreat  has  now  given  to  the 
public,  is  of  no  small  dimensions,  and  bears  the  traces  of 
eanfnl  and  laborious  composition.  The  great  research  which 
he  displays  in  the  course  of  it,  and  the  extent  of  reading  and 
learning  which  he  calls  to  his  aid,  without  ostentation  or 
pedantry,  are  perhaps  its  most  prominent  features.  With 
many  parts  of  it  we  have  been  much  pleased.  The  tone  of 
the  whde  is  grave  and  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  lie- 
nevolent  and  gentle.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that,  after 
a  pretty  attentive  perusal,  we  have  been  so  much  struck 
with  the  profundity  or  originality  of  the'author's  views,  as 
with  the  copiousness  of  his  illustrations,  the  fine  EngUsh 
richness  and  vigour  of  his  style,  and  the  interesting  man- 
no*  in  which  lighter  and  more  imaginative  writing  is  occa- 
sionally dovetailed  into  the  serious  disquisitions  and  abstract 
reasonings  in  which  the  work  abounds.  The  Colloquies,  of 
which  there  are  fifteen,  bear  the  following  titles :  1st,  In- 
troduction—2d,  The  Improvement  of  the  World— Sd,  The 
Druidical  Stones— Visitations  of  Pestilence— 4th,  Feudal 
Slavery— Growth  of  Pauperism— ^th.  Decay  of  the  Feudal 
System— Edward  VI.— Alfred— 6th,  Walla  Crag,  Owen 
of  lAnark— 7th,  The  Manufacturing  System— 8th,  Steam 
-.War— Prospects  of  Europe— dth,  Derwentwater-^Ca- 
thollc  Emancipation— Ireland— >10th,  Crosth waits  Church 
—St  Keatigcn^-The  Reformation— Dissentert— Method- 


ists—11th,  Church  Establishment— 12th,  Blencathra— 
Threlkeld  Tarn— The  Cliffords— Privileged  Orders— Tha 
American  Government— 13th,  The  River  Greta— Trade— 
—Population— Colonies— 14th,  The  Library— 15th,  The 
Conclusion— A  number  of  learned  Notes  and  an  Appendix 
are  added. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  great  variety  of  sul^iects  coma 
under  discussi<m,  on  all  of  which  something  is  said  worth 
reading,  though  on  some  of  them  Mr  Southey  holds  pecu- 
liar tenets,  with  which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
agree^  and  his  enlarging  upon  which,  may  prevent  his  bode 
from  becoming  so  popular,  as  on  the  whole  it  dcoorvaSk  The 
conversations  are  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  spi- 
ritual essence  of  Shr  Thomas  More  (who  Is  aUowed  to  re- 
visit the  glimpses  of  the  sun  for  this  special  purpose)  and 
Mr  Southey  himself,  under  the  fanciful  name  of  Mootesinoa. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  lor  any  aocnrate 
tion  of  Its  contents;  but  one  or  two  short  and  detached 
ages  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  In  extracting,  ai 
mens  of  our  author's  truly  excellent  style.  The  Ifarat  re- 
lates to  one  of  his  own  lakes^ 

DXaWXKTWATXX. 

**  A  tall,  raw-boned,  hard-featured  North  Briton  said 
one  day  to  one  of  our  Keswick  fuides,  at  a  moment  when 
I  happened  to  be  passing  by,  *  Well,  1  have  been  to  look  at 
your  lake;  it*s  a  poor  piece  of  water,  wHh  some  shabby 
mountains  round  about  it.*  He  had  seen  It  in  a  cold,  dari^ 
cheerless  autumnal  afternoon,  to  as  creat  a  disadvantage  as, 
I  suppose,  from  the  stamp  of  his  vlsaae,  and  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  voice,  he  could  have  wished  to  see  It,  for  it 
was  plain  he  carried  no  sunshine  in  himself  wherewith  to 
light  it  up.  I  have  visited  the  Scotch  Lakes  in  a  kindlier 
deposition ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  ever  be 
dherished  among  my  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  natu- 
ral scenery.  I  luve  seen  also  the  finest  of  the  Alpine  lakes^ 
and  felt  on  my  return  from  both  countries,  that  If  Dor^ 
wentwater  has  neither  the  severegrandeur  of  the  Highland 
waters,  nor  the  luxuriance  and  sublimity  and  glory  of  the 
Swiss  and  Italian,  it  has  enough  to  fill  the  imagination  and 
to  satisfy  the  heart**— VoL  I.  pp.  2S7-8. 

Our  next  quotation  we  consider  a  passage  of  mmSk 
beauty: 

ON  THE  FEAX  OP  DEATH. 

**  Sorely  to  the  sincere  believer,  death  would  be  an  ob- 
ject of  demrs  instead  of  dread,  were  it  not  for  those  tle»— 
those  heart-strings— by  which  we  are  attached  to  life.  Nor 
indeed  do  I  believe  that  it  is  natural  to  fear  death,  how- 
ever cenerallv  it  may  be  thought  so.  From  my  own  feel- 
ings 1  have  little  right  to  judge;  Isr,  although  habitually 
nlindftil  that  the  hcmr  comcth,  and  even  now  may  be,  it  has 
never  appeared  actually  near  enough  to  make  me  duly  appre- 
hend Its  effect  upon  myself.  But  from  what  1  have  ooeetw 
ved,  and  what  I  have  heard  those  persons  say  whose  .pro- 
fessions lead  them  to  the  dying,  I  am  induced  to  infer  thai 
the  fear  of  death  is  not  common,  and  that  where  it  exist% 
it  proceeds  rather  from  a  diseased  and  enfeebled  mind,  than 
fVom  any  principle  in  our  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  an^ong 
the  poor,  the  approach  of  dissolution  Is  usually  regarded 
with  a  quiet  ana  natural  composure^  which  it  Is  consolatory 
to  contemplate,  and  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  dead 
palsy  of  unbel*ef,  as  it  is  from  the  driirious  raptures  of 
ranaticism.  Theirs  Is  a  true  unhesitating  fiiith ;  and  they 
are  willing  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  a  weary  life  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Who,  in- 
deed. Is  there  that  would  not  gladly  make  the  exchange,  if  he 
lived  only  for  himself,  and  were  to  leave  none  who  stood 
in  need  of  him,  no  eves  to  weep  at  his  departure^  no 
hearts  to  ache  for  his  loss?  The  day  of  death,  says  the 
Preacher,  Is  better  than  the  day  of  one's  birthy-^  sentence 
to  which,  whoever  has  lived  long,  and  may  humbly  hope 
that  he  has  not  lived  ill,  must  heartily  assent.  The  exceU 
lent  Henry  Scougal  used  to  say,  that,  *  abstracted  from  the 
will  of  God,  mere  curiosity  would  make  him  long  for  ano- 
ther worid.'  How  many  of  the  ancients  committed  suicide 
from  the  mere  weariness  of  llfe>  a  conviction  of  the  vanity 
of  human  enjoyments,  or  to  wtAA  the  Infirmities  of  old 
age !  This,  too,  in  utter  uncertainty  ooncemlu^  a  future 
state,  not  with  the  hope  of  change^  for  In  their  prospect 
there  was  no  hope;  but  for  the  desire  of  death. **«* Vol  i. 
pp.  S41-& 
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Tha  following  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Mft  SOUTHKT*8  UTIftABT  CAftXIft. 

**  Nerer  can  anv  man's  life  have  been  past  more  In  aoeerd 
widi  his  own  incfiaAtiona,  nor  more  answcrably  to  his  own 
4Mres.  Exoeptinff  tliat  peace,  which,  throuf  h  God*s  in- 
finite merej,  is  denVed  from  a  higher  source,  it  is  to  liteni- 
tare^  humanly  speakings  that  I  am  beholden,  not  onlv  for 
the  means  of  subsiatcoec^  but  for  evenr  blessing  which  I  en- 
Joy  ;•— health  of  body,  and  activity  of  miud,  contentment, 
cMerfalness,  oonttnual  em|d(^rmefil»  and  therewith  conti- 
nual pleasure  Suavissima  vita  indies  tentire  fe  fieri  melio* 
rem  ;  and  this  as  Bacon  has  said*  and  Clarendon  repeated, 
Ss  the  benefit  that  a  studious  man  aqjoys  in  retirement  To 
the  studies  which  I  have  lUthlulhr  pursued,  I  am  inddited. 
to  ^ends  with  whom,  henaftai^  U  will  be  deemed  an  ho- 
nour to  have  lived  in  fTirndshlp;  and  as  for  the  enemies 
which  they  have  procured  to  me  in  sufficient  numbers, 
happily  I  am  not  of  the  thin-skinned  race :  they  might  as 
well  fire  small-shot  at  a  rhinoceros,  as  direct  their  attacks 
noon  me.  Tn  omnibus  requiem  quanoiy  said  Thomas  4 
Kempis,  sed  nan  inveni  mm*  in  angulis  et  libelUs.  I  too 
have  found  repose  where  be  did,  in  tooks  and  retirement, 
hut  it  was  there  alone  I  sought  It :  to  these  my  nature,  under 
the  direction  of  a  mertslfui  Providence,  led  me  betimes,  and 
the  world  can  oflRn*  nothing  which  should  tempt  me  from 
them."— VoL  it  p.  846. 

We  sulrjoin  only  one  other  extract  on  an  important  sub- 
ject, and  on  whidi  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  deliver  an 
opinion  than  Mr  Southey : 


THE  coaRumoir  or  xnolur  sttli. 
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More  lasting  effect  vn»  produced  by  translators,  who, 
in  later  times,  have  corruptea  our  idiom  as  much  as,  in  early 
ones,  they  enriched  our  vocabulary :  and  to  this  injury  the 
Scotch  have  greatly  contributed ;  for,  composing  in  a  lan- 
guage which  is  not  their  mother  tongue,  they  necessarily 
acquired  an  artificial  and  formal  style,  which,  not  so  mucn 
through  the  merit  of  a  few,  as  owing  to  the  perseverance  of 
othtn,  who  for  half  a  century  sei^  themselves  on  the 
bench  of  criticism,  has  almost  superseded  the  vernacular 
£nglldi  of  Addison  and  Swifl.  Our  journals,  indeed,  have 
been  the  ffreat  corrupters  of  our  stvie,  and  continue  to  be  so ; 
and  not  tor  this  reason  only.  Men  who  write  In  news- 
papers, and  magazines,  and  reviews,  write  for  present  effect ; 
in  most  cases,  Uiis  is  as  much  their  natural  and  proper  aim, 
as  it  would  be  in  public  speaking ;  but  when  it  is  so^  they 
eoosider,  like  puhllo  speakers,  not  so  much  what  is  accurate 
or  just,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  as  what  will  be  accept- 
able to  those  whom  they  address.  Writing  also  under  the 
excitement  of  emulation  and  rivalry,  they  seek,  by  all  the 
artifices  and  efforts  of  an  ambitious  style,  to  dazzle  their 
readers ;  and  they  are  wise  in  their  generation,  experience 
having  shown  that  common  minds  are  taken  by  glittering 
faults,  both  in  prose  and  rerse^  as  larks  are  with  looking- 


'*  In  this  school  It  is  that  most  writers  are  now  trained ; 
and  after  such  training,  any  thing  iixe  an  easy  and  natural 
movemoit  is  as  little  to  be  looked  for  in  thdr  compositions, 
as  In  the  step  of  a  dancing-master.  To  the  views  of  style, 
which  are  thus  generated,  there  must  be  added  the  inaccu- 
racies inevitably  arising  from  haste,  when  a  certain  quanti- 
ty ift  matter  is  to  be  supplied  for  a  daily  or  weekly  publica- 
tion, which  allows  of  no  delay,— the  slovenliness  that  con- 
fidence as  w^  as  fiitigue  and  Inattention  will  produce,— and 
the  barbariama  which  are  the  effect  of  ifuorance^  or  that 
amattering  of  knowledge  which  serves  only  to  render  igno- 
rance presumptuous.  These  are  the  causes  of  corruption 
in  our  current  style ;  and  when  these  are  considered,  there 
would  be  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  best  writings  of 
the  last  century  might  become  as  obsolete  as  ours  in  the 
like  process  of  time,  if  we  had  not  in  our  Lituivy  and  our 
Bible,  a  standard  from  which  it  will  not  be  possible  wholiy 
to  defvt.**- VoL  IL  pp.  890^ 

Theae  volumes  are  gol  up  in  a  manner  which  reflects 
credit  even  on  Mr  Murray,  and  are  enriched  with  several 
beautiful  engravings.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
will  still  farther  Increase  the  well-earned  reputation  of  one 
of  the  most  industrious,  learned,  and  zealous  aothort  of  the 
prsMot  age* 


Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  ; 
with  a  copious  Appendix  on  the  Breedingf  Feeding,  TVatn- 
ingi  Diseases,  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Dogs;  together 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws,  By  Captain  Tho- 
mas Brown,  F.R.S.E.,  &c  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  1829.  Pp.  67a 

When  Pierre  says  that  he  b  "  a  friend  to  dogs,**  he  gives 
for  hb  reason,  that  they  are  "  honest  creatures.**    Now 
*'  honesty"  Implies  virtue,  and  virtue  implies  reason,  and 
reason  mind,  and  mind  soul,  and  soul  Immortality.     Thb  b 
just  the  point  we  wish  to  come  to ;.— we  cannot  help  beU»- 
ving  that  dogs  have  souls,  and  that  those  soub  are  immortaU 
Put  an  intelligent  dog  by  the  side  of  a  silly  man,  and  what 
will  be  the  result  of  the  comparison  ?— •unquestionably  this, 
that  in  all  things  the  quadruped  Is  superior  to  the  biped, 
only,  that  the  one,  possessing  accidentally  the  power  of 
speech,  which  has  been  denied  to  the  other,  has  been  enabled, 
by  the  fiumities  thus  afforded  for  mutual  co-operation  with 
hb  fellow-men,  to  make  farther  advances  from  a  state  of 
primitive  nature.     Yet  even  with  the  vast  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  power  of  uttering  articubte  sounds,  are 
the  naked  savages  of  central  Africa— men  though  they  h^^ 
entitled  to  look  down  with  proud  contempt  upon  the  New- 
foundland or  the  shepherd's  dog  ?    Deprive  these  savages 
of  speech,  and  we  quntion  very  much  whether  they  would 
conduct  themselves  with  so  much  moral  and  intellectual 
propriety  as  dogs  geneially  do.     And,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  speech  to  dogs,  and  Uius  enalile  them  to  form  them- 
selves  into  communities,  and  we  see  nothing  chimerical  in 
suppoeing,  that  their  progress  In  civilisation,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts,  would  be  great  and  rapid.     Intensity  and  ar- 
dour of  feeling  are  universally  allowed  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  brightest  achievements  of  genius ;  and  where  da 
we  find  such  devoted  attachment— such  unshrinking  fide- 
lity—such unhesitating  confidenoe-^uch  generous  heroism 
— euch  disinterested  friendship,  as  in  dogs?    We  ask  the 
question  with  a  grave  and  melancholy  conviction,  that  the 
answer  must  b^-"  Nowhere  !**    Man,  it  b  true,  can  give 
hb  sentiments  expression,  clothing  them  in  tlie  pleasant 
garb  of  flowery  bnguage,  and  thus  attach  to  theao,  an  im« 
portance  which  they  do  not  poasess,  and  an  apparent  dura- 
bility which  b  no  part  of  their  nature ;  but  then  how  are  the 
virtues  which  he  can  thus  occasionally  dls^day  alloyed  and  de- 
based by  the  continual  intermixtureof  more  sordid  dements ! 
Dogs  cannot  Uaxon  forth  their  good  deed%  nor  can  they 
write  sonnets  to  the  lady  of  their  love ;  but  if  their  lives  ara 
more  obscure^  they  are  fiur  lesa  characterized  by  the  Indul-. 
gence  of  vice  and  unholy  passions.    Far  better  to  shake  tha 
honest  paw  of  a  dumb  Newfoundland  dog^  than  to  gamp  the 
hand  of  many  a  plodder  through  the  tawdry  meanness  of 
his  selfish  Ufe ! 

If  any  one  wishes  to  entertain  enlarged  and  enlightened 
opinions  regarding  thb  noble  class  of  animals,  (whether .he 
coincide  in  the  sentiments  we  have  just  expressed  or  not,)  let 
him  peruse  these  <<  Biographical  Sketches**  and  *'  Authen- 
tic Anecdotes**  just  publbbed  by  Captain  Brown.  He  will 
here  find,  besides  a  mass  of  highly  useful  and  delightful  in- 
formation regarding  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  every 
species  of  dog,  upwardsof  two  hundred  and  twenty  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  their  dbposltions,  and  all  of  the  most  enter- 
taining kind.  Captain  Brown  has  pursued  his  subject  with 
indefatigable  industry  and  enthusiasm,  and  hesitates  not  to 
express  hb  conviction,  that  the  dog  **  possesses  intellectual 
qualities  of  a  much  h^her  nature  than  mere  instinct,  and 
that  many  of  his  actions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  exercise  of 
reason,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.**  Elsewhere  he 
dwelb  on  the  unsuUied  and  inviolable  ardour  and  purity  of 
the  dog*B  attachment,— on  his  anxiety  to  exraitr,  and  even 
to  antkipate,  hb  master's  wishes,r-on  hb  dread  of  giving  of- 
fence,—on  hb  zeal,  vigour,  and  gratitude  fur  the  little  kind- 
nesses he  receives,— on  hb  firmness  In  submitting  to  punish- 
meiit,  and  on  hb  indignation  at  unmerited  ii^ury.  With 
such  dispositiona  and  capahJlitiii^  give  dogt  teDgoagi^  and 
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why  might  we  not  see  among  them  oraton,  statesmen,  poets, 
and  warriors  ?  Educate  them  on  the  system  of  Lancaster, 
Hamilton,  or  Sheriflf  Wood,  and  we  feel  certain  that  many 
of  them  would  make  the  best  wranglers  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  look  to  their  laurels. 

Without  fiurther  preface,  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  amusing  extracts  from  this  work,  the  whole  of 
which  we  have  read  with  the  highest  satls&ction.  Our 
first  quotation  treats  of 

TBX  ENGLISH  GRETHOUKD. 

«  We  owe  much  of  the  superiority  of  our  present  breed 
of  greyhounds  to  the  perseverance  and  judgment  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  Houghton  in  Norfolk ;  and  it  is 
supposed  he  obtained  the  great  depth  of  chest  and  strength 
of  his  breed  from  crossing  with  the  buU-dog.  At  his 
death  his  greyhounds  were  sold  by  auction,  and  some  of 
his  best  were  purchased  by  Colonel  Thornton ;  from  ope 
of  them,  Claret,  which  was  put  to  a  favourite  bitch  of 
Major  Topham's,  was  produced  the  best  greyhound  that 
ever  appeared,  Snowball ;  although,  indeed,  he  vras  nearly 
equalled  by  his  brothers.  Major  and  Sylvia,  who  were  all 
of  the  same  litter.  They  were  never  beaten,  and  may  be 
considered  as  examples  of  the  most  perfect  greyhound. 
The  shape,  make,  elegant  structure,  and  other  diaracter- 
istics  of  high  blood,  were  equally  distinguishable  in  all  the 
three  ;  the  colour  of  Snowball  was  a  jet-bkek,  and,  when 
in  good  running  condition,  was  as  fine  in  the  skin  at  black 
satin.  Mfgor  and  Sylvia  were  singulariy,  but  beautifully, 
brindled.  Snowball  won  ten  large  pieces  of  silver  plate, 
and  upwards  of  forty  matdies,  his  master  having  accepted 
every  challenge,  whatever  might  be  the  dogs  of  different 
counties  which  were  brought  against  him.  His  descend- 
ants have  generally  been  equally  successfuL  The  last 
match  run  by  this  celebrated  dog  was  against  the  famous 
greyhound  Speed,  the  property  of  Hall  Plumber,  Esq.  of 
Bilton  Park,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
gained  the  match ;  and  so  severe  was  the  run,  that  Speed 
died  soon  afler  it.  This  terminated  the  career  of  Snow- 
bairs  public  coursing,  as  the  owner,  in  consideration  of 
his  age,  then  declared  he  should  never  run  another.  This 
dog  was  perhaps  the  fleetest  of  his  race  that  ever  ran,  and, 
like  the  Flying  Childers,  which  was  the  swiftest  of 
horses,  may  never  be  outstripped  In  rapidity  of  move- 
ments. "~Pp.  109,110. 

One  of  the  most  pladd,  obedient,  serene,  and  grateful 
members  of  the  canine  race,  is  the  shepherd's  dog,  whose 
greatest  delight  seems  to  be  when  he  is  employed  in  any 
kind  of  useful  service.  Captain  Brown  has  given  many 
anecdotes  of  this  animal's  instinctive  propensity  to  industry, 
and  inviolable  fiddlty ;  but  we  have  room  for  only  one^ 
which,  we  believe,  has  been  supplied  by  Mr  Hogg : 

THE  SUBPRERD's  DOG. 

"  Mr  Steel,  flesher  in  Peebles,  had  such  an  implicit  de- 
pendence on  the  attention  of  his  dog  to  his  orders,  that, 
whenever  he  put  a  lot  of  sheep  before  her,  he  took  a  pride 
in  leavin;;  them  to  herself,  and  either  remained  to  take  a 
glass  with  the  farmer  of  whom  he  had  made  the  purchase, 
or  took  another  road,  to  look  after  bai^aius  or  other  busi- 
ness. B  It  one  time  he  chanced  to  commit  a  drove  to  her 
char^Xc  .'It  a  place  called  Willenslee,  without  attending  to  her 
condition  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  This  farm  is  five  miles 
from  Peebles,  over  wild  hills,  and  there  is  no  regularly- 
d.'fined  path  to  it.  Whether  Mr  Steel  remained  behind, 
«»r  chose  another  road,  I  know  not ;  but,  on  coming  home 
late  in  the  evening,  he  was  astonished  at  hearing  that  his 
faithful  animal  had  not  made  her  appearance  with  the 
<h)ck.  He  and  his  son,  or  servant,  instantly  prepared  to 
Ket  out  by  ditrerent  paths  in  search  of  her ;  but,  on  their 
)roing  out  to  the  street,  there  was  she  coming  with  the 
drove,  no  one  missing;  and,  marvellous  to  relate,  she 
"was  carrying  a  youuij  pup  in  her  mouth  !  She  had  been 
tak«ni  in  trai-nil  on  those  hills ;  and  how  the  poor  beast 
h.id  contrived  to  mannge  the  drove  in  her  state  of  suffer- 


ing, is  beyond  bmman  oalculatioii,  for  her  road  lay  throagh 
sheep  the  whole  way.     Her  master's  heart  smote  him 
when  he  saw  what  she  had  suffered  and  effected  :  but  sha 
was  nothing  dannted,  and  having  deposited  her  yoimg 
one  in  a  place  of  «fety,  she  again  set  out  full  speed  to  tha 
hills,  and  brought  another  and  another,  till  she  removed 
her  whole  litter  one  by  one  ;  but  the  lost  one  was  dead. 
I  give  this  as  I  have  heard  it  rdated  by  the  country  people  ^ 
for  though  I  knew  Mr  Walter  Steel  well  enough,  I  cannot 
say  I  ever  heard  it  from  Ms  own  mouth.    I  never  enter- 
tained any  doubt,  herwever,  of  the  troth  of  the  relation  ; 
and  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  being  prcaerved,  for  the 
credit  of  that  most  docile  and  affectionate  of  all  anlmili, 
—the  shepherd's  dog.  ** — Pp.  159,  160. 

But,  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  unoontamhiated,  by  amis- 
ture  with  any  inferior  race,  the  Newfoundland  dog  is  on- 
questionably  the  noblest  of  alL  His  docility,  his  sagacity^ 
his  anxiety  to  cxoel,  the  pliability  of  his  temper,  his  fidelity^ 
and  activity,  are  all  couspiooocis.  We  select,  though  almoal 
at  random,  a  few  of  our  author's  anaodotes,  HlostraitiTa  af 
this  animal's  character.  No  one  can  read  them  withonl 
feeling  that  the  Newfoundland  dog  has  a  right  to  be  viewed 
as  a  friend  and  fellow-creature. 

AKECDOTES  OF  THE  KEWPOUITDLAWD  DOO. 

''  Tliere  is  another  remarkable  instance  which  also  came 
under  the  observation  of  the  owner  of  the  dog  just  men* 
tioned.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  Harbour- Grace  had 
an  old  animal  of  this  kind„  which  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  lantern  before  his  master  at  night,  as  steadily 
as  the  most  attentive  servant  could  do,  stopping  short 
when  he  nuule  a  stop,  and  proceeding  when  he  saw  him 
disposed  to  follow.  If  his  owner  was  from  home,  as 
soon  as  the  lantern  was  fixed  to  his  mouth,  and  the  com- 
mand given,  '  Go,  fetch  thy  master,'  he  would  imme- 
diately set  off,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  town,  which 
lay  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
his  residence.  Wlien  there,  he  stopped  at  the  door  of 
every  house  which  he  knew  his  master  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting;  and,  laying  down  his  lantern,  would 
growl  and  beat  at  the  door,  making  all  the  noise  in  his 
power,  until  it  was  opened.  If  his  owner  was  not  there, 
he  would  proceed  farther  in  the  same  manner,  until  he 
found  him.  If  he  had  accompanied  him  only  <moe  into 
a  hons%  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  take  that 
house  in  his  round." — P.  206. 

**  A  gentleman  residing  in  the  city  of  L<mdon  was  go- 
ing one  afternoon  to  his  country  cottage,  accompanied  by 
C«esar,  a  favourite  Newfoundland  dog,  when  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  the  key  of  a  cellaret,  which  would  be 
wanted  at  home  during  his  absence.  Having  accustomed 
his  dog  to  carry  things,  he  sent  him  back  with  the  key  y 
the  dog  executed  his  commission,  and  afterwards  njoined 
his  master,  who  discovered  that  be  had  been  fighting,  and 
was  much  torn  about  the  head.  The  cause  he  afterwards 
learned  on  his  return  to  town  in  the  evening.  C»sar, 
while  passing  with^  the  key,  was  attacked  by  a  ferocious 
dog  belonging  to  a  butcher,  agidnst  which  he  made  no 
resistance,  but  tore  himself  away  without  relinquishing 
his  charge.  After  delivering  the  key  in  town,  he  re- 
turned the  same  way,  and,  on  reaching  the  butcher's 
shop  from  which  he  had  been  assailed,  he  stopped  and 
looked  out  for  his  antagonist ;  the  dog  again  sallied  forth* 
— Cesar  attacked  him  with  a  fury  which  nothing  but 
revenge  for  past  wrongs  could  have  inspired,  nor  did  ha 
quit  his  enemy  until  he  had  laid  him  dead  at  his/eet,**^^ 
Pp.  808,209. 

**  Mr  M'lntyre,  patent-mangle  mannfiictmner,  Regent 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  has  a  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed, 
crossed  with  some  other,  named  Dandle,  whose  sagacious 
qualifications  are  truly  astonishing,  and  almost  incredible* 
As  the  animal  continues  daily  to  give  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  his  powers,  he  is  well  known  in  the  neighboor- 
bood,  and  any  person  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  reality 
of  those  flMSts,  many  of  which  the  writer  has  Himself  had 
the  pleasure  to  witaeas. 
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.  **  When  Mr  M.  is  in  company,  how  numerous  aoever 
ii  may  be,  if  he  but  say  to  the  dog,  *  Dondie,  bring  me 
my  hat,*  he  immediately  piclu  out  the  hat  fh>m  all  the 
Others,  and  puts  it  in  his  master^s  hands.  A  pack  of  card^ 
being  scattered  in  the  room,  if  his  master  has  previously 
selected  one  of  them,  the  dog  will  find  it  out  and  bring  it 
to  him. 

*'  One  eyening,  some  gentlemen  being  in  company,  one 
of  them  accidentally  dropped  a  shilling  on  the  floor, 
which,  after  the  most  -carefiil  search,  could  not  be  found. 
Mr  M.  seeing  his  dog  sitting  in  a  comer,  and  looking  as 
if  quite  uneonscious  of  what  was  passing,  said  to  him, 
'  Dandle,  find  us  the  shilling,  and  you  shall  have  a  bis- 
cuit.' The  dog  immediately  jumped  upon  the  table  and 
laid  down  the  shilling,  which  he  had  previously  picked 
IIP  without  having  been  perceived. 
.  ''  One  time  having  been  left  in  a  room  in  the  house  of 
Mrs  gliomas.  High  Street,  he  remained  quiet  for  a  oon- 
•iderable  time ;  but  as  no  one  opened  the  door,  he  be- 
came^mpatient,  and  rang  tlie  bell;  and  when  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  dog  pull- 
ing the  bell-rope.  Since  that  period,  which  was  the  fint 
time  he  was  observed  to  do  it,  he  puUs  the  1»ell  whenever 
he  is  desired ;  and  what  appears  still  more  remarlcable,  if 
there  is  no  1>ell-rope  in  the  room,  he  will  examine  the 
table,  and  if  he  finds  a  hand-bell,  he  takes  it  in  his  mouth 
and  rings  it. 

**  Mr  M.  having  one  evening  supped  with  a  friend,  on 
his  return  home,  as  it  was  rather  late,  he  found  all  the 
iamily  in  bed.  He  could  not  find  his  boot-jack  in  the 
fdace  where  it  usually  lay,  nor  oould  he  find  it  anywhere 
|n  the  room,  after  the  strictest  search.  He  then  said  to 
)iis  dog,  '  Daudie,  I  cannot  find  my  iMMit-jacIc, — search 
for  it.*  The  fiaithfiil  animal,  quite  sensible  of  what  had 
l>een  said  to  him,  scratched  at  the  room-door,  'which  his 
master  opened — Dandle  proceeded  to  a  very  distant  part 
of  the  house,  and  soon  returned,  carrying  in  his  mouth 
%he  boot-jacic,  which  Mr  M.  now  recollected  to  have  left 
that  morning  under  a  sofa. 

'*  A  number  of  gentlemen,  well  acquainted  with  Dandle, 
are  daily  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  a  penny,  which  he 
takes  to  a  baker's  shop,  and  purchases  bread  for  himself. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  who  lives  in  Jameses  Square, 
when  passing  some  time  ago,  was  accosted  by  Dandle,  in 
expectation  of  his  usual  present.  Mr  T.  then  said  to 
him,  '  I  have  not  a  penny  with  me  to-day,  but  I  have 
one  at  home.'  Having  returned  to  his  house  some  time 
;after,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by 
the  servant,  when  in  sprang  Dandle  to  receive  his  penny. 
In  a  frolic  Mr  T.  gave  him  a  bad  one,  wlilch  he,  as 
usual,  carried  to  the  baker,  but  was  refused  his  bread,  as 
the  money  was  bad.  He  immediately  returned  to  Mr 
T.'s,  knodced  at  the  door,  and  when  the  servant  opened 
it,  laid  the  penny  down  at  her  feet,  and  walked  off, 
aeemingly  with  the  greatest  contempt. 

"  .Although  Dandle,  in  general,  makes  an  immediate 
purchase  of  bread  with  the  money  which  he  receives,  yet 
the  following  circumstance  clearly  demonstrates  that  lie 
possesses  more  prudent  foresight  than  many  who  are  reck- 
oned rational  beings. 

**  One  Sunday,  wHen  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he 
could  have  received  a  present  of  money.  Dandle  was  ob- 
served to  bring  home  a  loaf.  Mr  M.  being  somewhat 
aurprised  at  tills,  desired  the  servant  to  search  the  room 
to  see  if  any  money  could  be  fouud.  While  she  was  en- 
gaged in  this  task,  the  dog  seemed  quite  unconcerned  till 
wa  i4»proached  the  bed,  when  he  ran  to  her,  and  gently 
drew  her  back  from  it.  Mr  M.  then  secured  the  dog, 
which  kept  struggling  and  growling  while  the  servant 
wdnt  under  the  bed,  where  she  found  7^  under  a  bit  of 
cloth ;  but  from  that  time  he  never  oould  endure  the  girl, 
and  was  frequently  observed  to  hide  the  money  In  a  cor- 
ner of  a  saw-pit,  under  the  dust. 

**  When  Mr  M.  has  company,  if  he  desire  the  dog  to 
aea  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  home^  it  will  walk  with 


him  till  he  reach  his  heme,  and  then  return  to  his  maa# 
ter,  how  great  soever  the  distance  may  be." — Pp.  218-22« 
"  The  late  Rev.  James  Simpson  of  the  Potterrow  con* 
gregation,  Edinburgh,  had  a  large  dog  of  the  Newfound^ 
land  breed.  At  that  time  he  lived  at  Libl>erto;i,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  a  house  to  which 
was  atta(*hed  a  garden.  One  sacrament  Sunday  the  seiw 
>*ant,  who  was  left  at  homo  in  charge  of  the  housti 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  entertain  her  firiends,  aa 
her  master  and  mistress  were  not  likely  to  return  lunne 
till  after  the  evening's  service,  about  nine  o'clock.  During 
the  day,  the  dog  accompanied  them  through  the  garden^ 
and  indeed  every  place  they  went,  in  the  most  attentive 
nuinner,  and  seemed  well  pleased.  In  the  evening,  whem 
the  time  arrived  that  the  party  meant  to  separate,  they 
proceeded  to  do  so,  but  the  dog,  the  instant  they  went  to 
the  door,  interposed,  and  placing  himself  before  it,  would 
not  allow  one  of  them  to  touch  the  handle.  On  their 
persisting  and  attempting  to  use  force,  he  became  furious  } 
and  in  a  menacing  manner  drove  them  back  to  the  kitchen ; 
where  he  kept  them  until  the  arrival  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Simpson,  who  were  surprised  to  find  the  party  at  so  lata 
an  hour,  and  more  so  to  see  the  dog  standing  sentinel 
over  them.  Being  thus  detected,  the  servant  acknow- 
ledged the  whole  circumstances,  and  her  friends  were  al- 
lowed to  depart,  after  being  admonished  by  the  worthy 
divine  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
could  not  but  consider  the  dog  as  instrumental  in  tha 
hand  of  Providence  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  spendr 
ing  this  holy  day  in  feasting  rather  than  in  the  duties  of 
reUgion."— Pp.  227-8. 

A  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  sagacity  of  a  Kewibini3» 
land  dog,  has  come  under  our  own  observation,  which  ia 
perhaps  worth  stating :.— >In  his  early  youth,  the  dog  to 
which  we  allude  had  been  called  Hector,  but  passing  into 
th^  possession  of  a  new  master,  he  was  re-baptised  Nero. 
He  soon  got  not  only  reconciled  to  his  new  name»  but  much 
fonder  of  it  than  his  old  one,  seeing  that  his  master  prefer- 
red it ;  and  wliat  we  consider  remarkable,  is,  that  when 
any  one,  either  through  mistake  or  ignorance,  still  called 
him  Hector,  he  never  failed  to  testify  his  displeasure  by 
growling,  and  sometimes  even  by  more  active  measures.  It 
was  plain  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Stiakspeare  in  think- 
ing there  was  no  value  in  a  name. 

We  subjoin  three  miscellaneous  anecdotes,  which  are  cu^ 
rious,  though  not  more  so  than  many  others  we  are  obliged 
to  omit : 

A  DRAMATIC  POODLX. 

"  My  friend  Robert  Wilkie,  Esq.  of  Ladythom,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  bad  a  black  Poodle,  which 
he  had  instructed  to  go  through  the  agonies  of  dying  in  a 
very  correct  manner.  When  he  was  ordered  to  die,  ho 
would  tumble  over  on  one  side,  and  then  stretch  himself 
out,  and  move  his  hind  legs  in  such  a  way  as  expressed 
that  he  was  in  great  pain  ;  first  slowly,  and  afterwardf 
very  quick ;  and  after  a  few  convulsive  throbs,  indicated 
by  putting  his  head  and  whole  body  in  motion,  he  would 
stretch  out  all  his  limbs  and  cease  to  move,  as  if  he  had 
expired,  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  turned  upwards. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  motionless  till  he  had  hla 
master's  commands  to  get  up." — P.  21^ 

▲  rnZZLIKO  DILKUlf  A. 

**  There  was  a  French  dog  which  was  taught  by  his 
master  to  execute  various  commissions,  and,  among  otheriy 
to  fetch  him  victuals  from  the  traiteurs  in  a  basket.  One 
evening,  when  the  dog  was  returning  to  his  master  thus 
furnished,  two  other  dogs,  attracted  by  the  savoury  smell 
of  the  peiita  pdtia  that  this  new  messenger  was  carrying, 
determined  to  attack  hhn.  The  dog  put  his  basket  on  the 
ground,  and  set  himself  courageously  against  the  first  that 
advanced ;  but  while  he  was  engag«l  with  the  one  assail- 
ant, the  other  ran  to  the  basket,  and  began  to  help  him- 
self. At  length,  seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  beat- 
ing both  the  dogs,  and  saving  his  master's  dinaer,  he 
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thrtw  himself  between  his  two  opponents,  and,  without 
fiirther  ceremony,  qaickly  dispatched  the  petiU  pdtSs  him- 
self, and  then  returned  to  his  owner  with  the  empty 
hMket.''—.P.  472. 

TRX  PLATCB*S  WIG. 

"  Mr  C.  Hughes,  a  son  of  Thespis,  had  a  wif  which 
generally  hung  on  a  peg  in  one  of  his  rooms.  He  one 
day  lent  the  said  article  to  a  brother  player,  and  some 
time  after  called  on  him.  Mr  Hughes  had  his  dog  with 
falm,  and  the  other  happened  to  hare  the  borrowed  wig 
on  his  head.  The  actor  staid  a  little  while  with  his 
IHend,  but,  when  he  left  him,  the  dog  remained  behind. 
For  some  time  he  stood  looking  the  player  full  in  the  face, 
then,  making  a  sudden  spring,  leaped  on  his  shoulders, 
seised  the  wig,  and  ran  off  with  it  as  &st  as  he  could  ; 
and,  when  he  reached  home,  he  endeavoured,  by  jumping, 
to  hang  it  up  in  its  usual  place. 

**  The  same  dog  was  one  afternoon  passing  through  a 
field  in  the  skirts  of  Dartmouth,  where  a  washerwoman 
had  hung  out  her  linen  to  dry.  He  stopped  and  surveyed 
one  particular  shirt  with  attention,  then  seizing  it,  he 
dragged  it  away  Uirough  the  dirt  to  hb  master,  whose 
property  it  proved  to  be,** — P.  476. 

The  appendix  is  not  the  least,  and  the  wood-cuts  eertain- 
ly  not  the  most,  valuable  part  of  this  work.  We  recommend 
It  heartily  to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  an  animal, 
wfaieh,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byron,  '<  possesses  beauty 
without  vanity— strength  without  insolence— «ouragf  with- 
out ftrodty— and  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices.** 


JSifwumi,  bjf'tke  laU  Rev,  John  CamfheH^  D,D.f  om  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  ToBtooth  Church,  Edinburgh ;  with 
an  Appendix^  containing  some  Minor  Theological  Pieceg. 
To  wmch  ie  pr^ed,  me  Sermon  preached  on  the  occa- 

.  stoii  of  his  Death,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Lorimer, 
LL.D.,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Haddington.  £din- 
buigb.     Waugh  and  Innes.     8vo.     1829. 

Wmuc  the  volume  before  us,  as  being  a  memorial  of  a 
truly  good  man,  and  a  most  zealous  minister,  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  those  connected  with  the  congre- 
gation over  which  Dr  Campbell  presided,  as  well  as  by 
his  numerous  friends  in  the  church,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  ^ell  worthy  of  a  serious  perusal,  by  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  elucidation  of  Christian  truth.  The 
Sermons,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  Dr  Campbell's  re- 
putation as  a  preacher  and  theologian,  are  faithful,  ear- 
nest, and  affectionate  discourses  on  the  Gospel ;  and  as 
such,  vrritten  with  all  that  warmth  of  feeling  and  ge- 
nuine devotion  which  characterized  their  venerable  au- 
thor. Though  this  is  a  posthumous  publicatiiNi,  and  con- 
tains  only  two  sermons  by  Dr  Campbell  which  were 
ever  before  printed,  one  of  which  Is  the  tenth,  entitled 
<<  The  Acclamation  of  the  Redeemed,**  a  truly  admi- 
rable discourse,  (preached  in  London  in  1808,  before  the 
London  Missionary  Society,)  Dr  Lorimer,  neverthe- 
less, informs  us,  that,  posthumous  as  they  are,  they  do 
not  labour  under  all  the  disadvantages  which  usually  at^ 
tend  writings  of  this  description,  as  the  author  had,  for 
aome  time  before  his  death,  intended  to  publish  them, 
and  they  were  fiurly  written  out  for  this  purpose.  The 
volume  will  recall  to  the  recoUection  of  many  the  in- 
atructions  and  the  admonitions  they  were  wont  to  hear 
fhmi  its  venerable  author;  while  it  will  edify  and 
atrengthen  the  faith  of  all  in  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL 

The  Sermons  are  eleven  in  number.  1.  The  Christ- 
ian's Confidence.  2.  The  Chri8tiau*8  preparation  for 
Duty  and  TriaL  a  God  the  Portion  of  his  Pedple.  4. 
The  Way  of  obtaining  Peace  with  God.  5.  Children 
encouraged  to  come  to  Jesus.  6.  The  Gospel  preached 
to  the  Poor.  7.  The  Faithful  Minister's  Character  and 
Reward.  8.  Jesus  Christ  the  First  and  the  Las$.  9. 
Christ  having  the  Keys  of  Hell  and  of  Death.  10.  The 
AooluiMition  of  th«  Redcemtd.     11.  Tha  Aiturt  BltM- 


ednesB  of  tha  ChrisHaa.  To  these  b  added  an  Append 
dix,  cootAinhig  some  theological  tracts  on  various  aab>- 
Jocts,  found  among  Dr  CampbelTs  papers. 

Dr  Campbell,  like  hk  colleague,  Dr  Dftvidson,  who 
died  a  very  short  time  before  him,  vras  a  theologian  and 
a  preacher  of  a  somewhat  antiquated,  but  highly  respect- 
able schooL  His  life  was  pious,  unostentatious,  and  ao- 
rene, — passed  In  virtue  and  benevc»lenoe ;  his  death  wao 
peaceful  and  affecting.  From  a  note  furnished  by  hia 
fHend  Dr  Lorimer,  the  excellent  and  able  editor  of  theao 
Sermons,  we  obtain  the  foUowIng  simple  particolara. 
Dr  Campbell  "  was  bom  May  24,  1758,  at  Glasgow, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  that  city ;  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  August  1781  ;  ordained  minister  of 
Kippen,  May  8,  1783 ;  transhrted  to  Edinburgh,  Octo- 
ber  1805 ;  appointed  secretary  of  the  Society  for  pn»p». 
gating  Christian  Knowledge,  January  1806 ;  chosen  mo- 
derator of  the  General  Assembly,  May  1818 ;  died  An- 
gust  dO,  1828^**— 4hus  having  obtained  the  70tb  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 

Dr  Lorimer  of  Haddington  poibrmed  the  last  tribnto 
to  his  departed  friend,  by  preaching  his  funeral  sermcm 
in  the  Tolbooth  Church,  £dinbuiig:h,  on  the  7tii  of  Sep- 
tember,  1828,  being  the  Sunday  after  Dr  Campbell's  in- 
terment.  This  sermon,  which  is  entitled  **  Christ's  Do- 
minion  over  Death  and  the  Invisible  World,**  begins  tho 
volume,  and  has  been  inserted  by  particular  request.  Wo 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  select  a  few 
passages  from  it.  Dr  Lorimer  is  well  known  as  an  able, 
doquent,  and  indefatigable  minister,  and  his  name  la 
honourably  connected  with  every  humane  and  generoua 
institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddington,  pointing  him 
out  as  the  enlightened  friend  of  science  and  education. 
His  diligent  and  faithful  editorship  of  the  volume  of  Ser- 
mons  now  before  us,  entitles  him  to  much  praise  ;  and 
Dr  Campbell's  fHends  will  ill  acquit  themsdves,  and 
will  be  considered  wanting  in  respect  for  the  memory  of 
their  late  venerable  minister,  If  these  Sermons  do  not  soon 
see  a  second  edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  PAINS  AND  TOILS  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 
By  the  Editor  of  the  Inverness  Courier,  and  of  the  Poetry 

tfMikon's  Prose. 

iKDKrxKDENTLT  of  the  labouT  requisite  to  supply  tho 
staple  materiei  of  genius  or  learning,  the  craft  of  author- 
ship would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  so  easy  of  practice  aa 
Is  generally  imagined.  Almost  all  oar  works,  whether 
of  knowledge  or  of  fancy,  have  been  the  product  of  much 
intellectual  exertion  and  study,  or,  as  it  is  better  expressed 
by  the  poet, 

**  Ths  wtU-ripened  fhiits  of  wlie  detsy.** 

Pope  published  nothing  until  it  had  been  a  year  or  two 
beside  him,  and  even  then  his  printers*  sheets  were  full 
of  alterations ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Dodsley,  his  pub- 
lisher, thought  it  better  to  reprint  the  whole  than  attempt 
the  necessary  corrections.  Goldsmith  considered  four 
lines  a-day  good  worlc,  and  was  seven  years  in  beating 
out  the  pure  gold  of  the  Deserted  Village.  Hume  wrote 
his  delightful  history  on  a  sofa,  (not  much  of  a  **  task  **  to 
him,)  but  he  went  on  silently  correcting  every  edition 
till  his  death.  Robertson  used  to  write  out  his  sentences 
on  small  slips  of  paper,  and,  after  rounding  and  polishing 
them  to  his  satisfaction,  he  entered  them  in  a  book,  which, 
in  its  turn,  underwent  considerable  revision.  Burke  had 
all  his  principal  works  printed  two  or  three  times  at  a 
private  press  before  submitting  them  to  his  publisher. 
Akenside  and  Gray  were  indefatigable  correctors,  labours 
ing  every  line ;  and  so  was  our  more  prolix  and  imagi- 
native pMt,  Thomson.  I  have  compared  the  first  edition 
of  the  Seasons  with  the  last  corrected  one,  and  am  ablo 
to  state,  that  there  Is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  net  bear 
erideoea  of  hit  tasto  and  induitry.     Johnaon  tlriBko 
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th«y  lost  much  of  their  racinnM  under  this  severe  regi- 
men, but  they  were  much  improved  in  fimcy  and  deli- 
cacy.    The  episode  of  Musidora,  the  "  solemnly-ridicu- 
lous bathing  scene,*'  as  Campbell  justly  describes  it,  was 
almost  entirely  r»>written,   the  poet  having  originally 
peopled  the  "  refreshing  stream  **  with  three  inamoratos. 
Two  of  our  most  ambitious  authors,  Johnson  and  Gib- 
bon, were  the  least  laborious  in  arranging  their  thoughts 
for  the  press.     Gibbon  sent  the  first  and  only  manuscript 
of  his  stupendous  work  to  his  printer ;  and  Johnson's 
high-sounding  sentences,  which  rise  and  fall  like  an  JEo- 
Uim  harp  or  cathedral  organ,  were  written  almost  with- 
out an  effort.     Both,  however,  lived  and  moved,  as  it 
were,  in  the  world  of  letters,  thinking  or  caring  of  little 
else, — one  in  the  heart  of  busy  London,  which  he  dearly 
loved,  and  the  other  in  his  silent  retreat  at  Lausanne. 
Dryden  wrote  hurriedly,  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him,  and,  consequently,  had  little  time  for 
correction;   but  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  the  Hind  and  Fknther,  must  have 
been  fostered  with  parental  care.     St  Pierre  copied  his 
Paul  and  Virginia  nine  times,  that  he  might  render  it  the 
more  perfect.     Rousseau  exhibited  the  utmost  coxcombry 
of  affection  for  his  long-cherished  productions.     The  ama- 
tory epistles,  in  his  new  Heloise,  he  wrote  on  fine  gilt- 
edged  card  paper,  and,  having  folded,  addressed,  and  sealed 
them,  he  opened  and  read  them  in  his  solitary  walks  in 
the  woods  of  fair  Clarens,  with  the  mingled  enthusiasm 
of  an  author  and  lover.     (Wilkie  and  his  models — the 
**  timmer  mannies,"  as  an  Aberdeenshire  virtuoso  styled 
them — are  nothing  to  this.)     Sheridan  watched  long  and 
anxiously  for  a  good  thought,  and,  when  it  did  come,  he 
was  careful  to  attire  it  suitably,  and  to  reward  it  with  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine.     Burns  composed  in  the  open  air, 
— the  sunnier  the  better;    but  he  laboured  hard,  and 
with  almost  unerring  taste  and  judgment,  in  correcting 
his  pieces.     His  care  of  them  did  not  cease  with  publi- 
cation.    I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems  with  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  numerous  altera- 
tions made,  in  the  poet's  handwriting  :  one  instance,  not 
the  most  delicate,  but  perhaps  the  most  amusing  and  cha- 
racteristic, wHl  suffice.     After  describing  the  gambols  of 
his  '*  Twa  Dogs,"  their  historian  described  their  sitting 
down  in  coarse  and  rustic  terms.     Tliis,  of  course,  did 
not  suit  the  poet's  Edinburgh  patrons,  and  he  altered  it 

to  the  following : 

•*  Till  tired  st  Isstsnd  doncer  grown. 

Upon  s  knowe  tkff  Mt  them  oown.** 
Still  this  did  not  please  his  fisncy ;  he  tried  again,  and 
hit  it  off  in  the  simple,  perfect  form  in  which  it  now 


**  Uadl  wi*  daflln  wssry  crown. 
Upon  s  knowe  they  Mt  them  down.** 

Lord  Byron  was  a  rapid  composer,  but  made  abundant 
nse  of  the  pruning  knife.  On  returning  one  of  his  proof- 
sheets  from  Italy,  he  once  expressed  himself  undecided 
about  a  single  word,  for  which  he  wished  to  substitute 
another,  and  requested  Mr  Murray  to  refer  it  to  the  late 
veteran  editor  of  the  Quarterly.  This  at  once  illustrates 
my  ai^ument,  and  marks  the  literary  condescension  of 
the  noble  bard.  Sir  Walter  Scott  haui  just  evinced  his 
lore  of  literary  labour,  by  undertaldng  the  revision  of  the 
whole  Waverley  Novels---a  goodly  freightage  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  volumes  J  The  works  of  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Moore,  and  the  occasional  variations  in 
their  different  editions,  mark  their  love  of  re-touching. 
The  Laureat  Is  indeed  unweariable,  after  his  kind — a 
true  author  of  the  old  school.  The  bright  thoughts  of 
Campbell,  which  sparkle  like  polished  lances,  were  manu- 
factured with  almost  equal  care :  he  is  the  Pope  of  mo- 
drm  bards.  His  corrections  are  generally  decided  im- 
provements; but  in  one  instance  he  foiled  lamentably. 
The  noble  peroration  of  J.<ochiel  is  familiar  to  all  :— 

•*  Shall  Tictor  exuH,  or  in  death  be  Isid  low, 
M^lth  his  bsck  to  the  Held,  and  hii  feet  to  the  Ibt ; 
And,  iMiTins  tn  battle  no  blot  on  his  nsme, 
Look  proudly  to  heaven  fhxn  tbedesth-Mof  finnib* 


In  the  quarto  edition  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  when  tbm 

poet  collected  and  reprinted  his  minor  pieces,  this  lofty 

sentiment  is  thus  stultified : — 

"  Shall  victor  exult  in  the  bsttls's  aeelahn. 

Or  look  to  yon  hssven  ttom  the  destb*bed  of  ham." 

The  original  passage,  however,  was  wisely  restored  in  the 
subsequent  editions. 

Allan  Cunningham  nnfortunatdy  corrects  but  little  i 
his  gay  and  gorgeous  genius  requires  the  curb  of  pru- 
dence, excepting,  perhaps,  in  his  imitations  of  the  elder 
lyrics,  which  are  perfect  centos  of  Scottish  feeling  and 
poesy.  I  see,  by  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Joumai,  that 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  disposed  to  place  the  credit  of 
the  *'  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song  **  to  the 
genius  of  Allan  ;  and  he  b  right.  Their  publication,  as 
*?  Remains,"  may  have  been  "  a  fraud,"  (as  Mr  JeSrey 
terms  it,)  but  so  was  the  Castle  of  Otranto— so  were  the 
strains  of  Chatterton— the  '<  Vision^*  of  AUan  Ramsay — 
the  sentimental  prefaces  of  the  Man  of  Feeling — aiid  a 
thousand  other  productions.  The  origin  of  the  Remafaai 
was  as  follows : — When  a  very  young  man,  Mr  Cuik> 
ningham,  by  the  side  of  his  Other's  fire  in  the  winter 
evenings,  wrote  some  of  the  sweetest  of  his  Scottish  soi^;b. 
These  were  shown  to  Cromek,  when  in  Dumfries,  by  a 
relative  of  the  bard ;  but  they  found  no  favour  in  the  eyea 
of  the  collector  of  <<  rdics.*' — **  Could  the  young  ma%** 
said  he,  ^  but  aaoist  me  in  procuring  some  of  the  frag- 
ments of' ancient  song,  with  which  the  eoontry  abounds, 
he  would  be  much  better  employed.**  Upon  this  hint 
Allan  spake.  He  eoon  supplied  him  with  abundance  of 
lyrical  antiques,  which  seemed  to  be  more  common  in  the 
vale  of  Nith,  than  were  ever  rdica  of  our  Lady  of  Loretlo 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope.  The  unconscious  Cockney 
adopted  the  whole  as  genuine,  and,  with  the  help  of  their 
author,  manufactured  the  volume  which  oocaaicmed  some 
surprise  and  conjecture  among  the  lovers  of  Scottish  seog 
and  antiquities.  Tills  is  the  head  and  front  of  Mr  Cnn- 
ningham's  offending ;  and  there  are  few  authors,  we  sus- 
pect, who  would  olirject  to  being  placed  in  the  confession- 
al, if  they  had  no  heavier  sins  to  acknondedge  or  to  atone 
for. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  instancee  of  anthora*  cares 
the  disjecta  membra  of  literary  history.  Of  many  illue- 
trious  men,  we  have  few  memorials.  Shakspeare  was  in 
all  things  a  "  chartered  libertine,**  and  could  not  Wve 
been  a  very  laborious  corrector.  His  fVee  genius  must 
have  disdained  the  restraints  of  study,  and  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  as  much  as  his  own  beautiful,  inimitable 
Ariel  would  have  scorned  the  fetters  of  this  mortal  coil. 
Milton — the  "  old  man  eloquent** — ^the  poet  of  Paradise 
Lost  and  Regained — was  **  slow  to  choooe^**  and  sedu- 
lous to  write  for  idmiortality ;  but  his  great  mind,  like 
the  &mous  pool  of  Norway,  embraced  at  once  the  mightlert 
and  the  minutest  things,  apd  his  thoughts  disdained  to 
appear  in  an  imperfect  shape.  *'  What  was  written — 
was  written** — and  was  incapable  of  improvement.  Of 
his  gifted  contemporary,  Jeremy  Taylor,  few  records  have 
survived  that  **  great  storm,  which  dashed  the  vessel  of 
the  church  and  state  all  in  pieces."  •  When  prescribittf 
rules  for  the  employment  of  their  time  in  the  morning, 
he  does  not  fiUl  to  counsel  his  readers  to  be  '*  curious  te 
see  the  prepantion  which  the  sun  makes,  when  he  la 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east  ;**  and  we 
know  that  he  was  zealous  to  present  *'  a  rosary  or  cliaplet 
of  good  works*'  to  his  Maker  every  evening.  Such  a  man 
would,  from  taste  and  genius,  be  careful  of  the  concep- 
tions of  his  immortal  mind :  all  that  was  tender,  pioua, 
and  true,  would  be  cherished  and  adorned,  while  ^  baser 
alloy  of  human  passions  and  infirmities  would  be  expelled 
from  such  consecrated  ground.  Cowper,  the  lights  and 
shades  of  whose  character  have  been  spread  before  us  al- 
most as  plainly  and  beautifully  as  the  face  of  nature,  in 
oompesition  had  only  to  trandRer  his  thoughts  to  paper. 
He  never  forgot  the  man  in  the  poet :  he  does  not,  like 
Milton**  sirev^  **  with  Toh^Comw  hope  diaaolvfl^**  hnihe 
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more  than  realizes  our  expectations,  and  he  bounds  them 
«U  within  .the  **  charmed  ring**  of  Yirtne.  In  his  Let- 
ters, as  in  those  of  other  authors,  we  may  sometimes  trace 
the  germ  of  his  finest  |>oetical  pictures,— ^ 

"  As  yon  grey  lines  that  fret  the  east  . 

t  '  Are  meaaengen  of  (jlay.'* 

Who  does  not  wish  that  he  had  foreseen  th^  splendour 
of  his  meridian  reputation  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  cloee  these  disjointed  notes.  How- 
ever ddlghtfvl  it  may  be  thus  to  string  them  ti^ether  in 
the  silence  and  sunsMne  of  a  Highland  glen,  every  nook 
end  crevice  of  which  is  now  instinct  with  life  and  beauty, 
they  will  be  read  with  different  feoUiigs  in  the  saloons  of 
the  ^  city  of  palaces. 


»♦ 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSO^^AOE. 

THS  GSKKKAI.  ASSEMBLY CLSaiCAL  OaATOaT. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  manse,  and  immediately  be- 
twixt me  and  the  north-east  wind,  there  grew,  and  there 
still  grows,  a  small  dump  of  firs.  In  fact,  they  were 
rather  usefal  than  ornamental,  as  they  were  all  of  the 
dull,  stupid,  leaden  Scotch  kind,  and  had  been  spared 
when  their  lietters  fell  around  them,  on  the  same  principle 
that  some  of  us  have  attained  to  manhood.  The  crows, 
however,  found  them  convenient  for  nest-building.  So 
soon  as  the  snowdrop  thrust  its  snowy  point  through 
the  softening  soU,  there  they  were,  morning  and  evening, 
hard  at  work,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  croaking, 
fighting,  and  choaking.  In  these  crows,  however,  and 
their  yearly  labovrs,  my  feelings  were  intfrested.  They 
eame  careoring,  on  the  retiring  blasts  of  winter,  black 
•nd  dark  as  the  departing  clouds,  lively  and  chea*ful  as 
the  returning  brightness  of  heaven.  And  then  I  could 
not  aroid  .associating  their  advent  with  other  convoca- 
tlMis,  and  other  contested  labours.  They  reminded  me 
of  the  Geneanal  Assembly  of  our  Church,  wedded,  as  it 
it,  to  the  freshness  and  the  splendour  of  confirmed 
8|Mring.  When  I  saw  the  glossy  blackness  of  their  ha- 
Uts,  the  wayward  sagacity  of  their  aspects,  and  listened 
to  their  notes  of  friendship,  contest,  debate,  and  war,  I 
immediately  bethought  me  of  the  right  reverends,  and 
right  honourables,  right  and  left  of  the  throne. 

Such  had  been  my  thoughts,  when  a  few  years  ago  I 
packed  up  my  trunk  with  the  regular  allowance  of  ne- 
cessaries, for  my  General  Assembly  expedition.  It  was 
but  a  spring  f^rom  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  stage- 
coach, a  careM  wrapping  of  the  neck,  and  buttoning  of 
the  coat,  till  I  found  myself  rumbled  and  boated  into 
Princes  street.  By  this  time  the  Assembly  had  met,  and 
a  number  of  the  sharp-set  lads  were  down  from  the 
■mountains,"and  up  froixi  the  glens, 'glossy  as  the  even- 
ing cloud,  good-humoured  as  the  season  itself,  and  open- 
hearted,  fisted,  and  mouthed,  as  old  recollections  and  un- 
expected recognisances  could  make  them.  At  every  cor- 
ner I  met  and  recognised  some  friend  of  the  olden  time, 
•nd  mutual  exchanges  of  good-will  were  made  on  both 
aides.  The  fatness  of  the  once  thin  man,  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  once  fat  man, — the  wig,  where  wigs  were  for- 
merly unknown, — the  single  tuft  in  the  wildemein  of 
baMneas,  where  hair  onoe  flotndshed  bushy  and  bristly; 
w-all  these,  and  similar  circiunstances,  called  forth,  and  do 
constantly,  on  similar  occasions,  call  forth,  a  great  deal 
of  half-jocular,  half-mournful  chat.  And  there  are  the 
dubs  to  attend.  I  do  not  mean  those  political  conve- 
•nings  where  Assembly  business  is  discussed  ere  it  be  de- 
bated ;.  but  the  club9  I  speak  of  are  very  innocent  and 
pleasant  meetings  of  old  coU^  acquaintances,  who  draw 
upon  past  reminiscences,  as  the  prodigal  does  upon  the  ac- 
cumulated treasures  of  his  sires ;  who,  in  one  evening  of 
renewed  friendships  and  tremendous  excitement,  live  over 
the  intermediate  happiness  of  twenty  years. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  Monde's,  the  Tuesday*s,  and  the 
Wednc8day*8  debate.  "  The  combat  thickens — on,  ye 
brave  '/.^^and  happy  he  whgee  voice  is  of  ttmt  firm-  com- 


manding [tone  to  secure  a  hearing,  otherwise  there  arfe 
mouths  and  lungs  strong  and  large  enough  to  convert  bis 
incipient  efforts  Into  the  clilrpings  of  the  Robin  during 
the  passing  of  a  mail  coach.  The  subject  is  an  old  and 
a  tough  one — nothing  less  than  the  *'  Plurality  question.*' 
Doctor  Tough  is  now  on  his  legs,  and  even  the  darlcneaa 
of  his  eye  becomes  meaning,  mixed  with  threat,  hnmoury 
dying  iuto  sarcasm.  Ai^uments,  lambent  with  illustra- 
tion, are  mixing  and  mingling  like  the  merry  dancers  in 
the  tempestuous  north.  Anon,  his  eye  is  brightened  and 
his  brow  lighted ; — ^he  has  trode  upon  the  dragon,  and, 
with  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  be  flourishes  aloft  his  defi«> 
anoe ;  and  l>old  is  he,  and  fearless,  who  dans  to  accept  of 
it.  Snell,  cutting,  unsparing,  reckless,  cruel,  he  moves 
like  an  ancient  scythe-armed  chariot, — ^his  my  tread  ia 
terror — his  every  advance  is  death  ; — ^there  is  a  breadth 
in  his  devastation,  an  extension  in  the  zone  of  his  ovexw 
throw,  wlilch  occasions  a  fearful  recoil  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition.  "  Longe  fiige  !"  is  the  watchword  ;  **  foenuni 
habet  in  comu.**  The  victory  is  his ;  and  in  an  hour  of 
reckless  impetuosity  and  ungovemed  triumph,  he  may 
order  his  victims  to  immediate  execution.  After  a  three 
hours*  infliction,  he  sits  down,  having  apparently  doTo- 
tailed  every  argument,  and  hermetically  sealed  up  the 
month  of  opposition. 

But  it  is  not  so.  He  has  defied  armies, — but  he  in 
cliallenged  to  aingk  combat — ^not  indeed  by  little  David, 
but  by  large  Saul ; — not  by  a  commoner  in  the  rankai, 
but  by  the  king  himself  in  his  armour. 

The  voice  is,  for  a  time,  shrill,  tenor,  and  even  peepy  ; 
but  there  is  a  mouth,  and  a  face,  and  a  brow  of  mighty 
compass  and  promise ;  the  tenor  is  suddenly,  and  eren 
over  the  accentuation  of  a  single  dissyllable,  exchanged  for 
the  bass, — ^the  rattle  of  the  kettle  is  exchanged  for  the  so- 
lemn rebound  of  the  bass  drum, — the  warp  of  sound  plays 
up  and  down  ;  now  the  tenor  and  now  the  bass,  are  su- 
pereminent,  till  the  opponent*s  argument  is  so  loosened 
and  unravelled,  so  twisted  and  twined  into  opposite 
meanings  and  constructions,  that  even  Doctor  Tough  fo 
at  a  loss  to  reo^^^ise  the  texture  of  his  own  workmanship. 
To  mind,  all  things  are  x>08sible ;  and  here  is  mind  en- 
throned on  memory,  a  giant  on  a  rock  bobbing  for  whale. 
A  seventy-four  gun-ship  does  not  move  more  unmovedly, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  over  and  through  the  flood, 
than  Doctor  Drive  does  to  his  mighty,  luminous,  and  un- 
answerable conclusion. 

But  scarcely  has  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  received  the 
congratulation  of  his  friends  around  him,  when  a  whisper 
is  felt  to  travel  with  a  sawing  severity,  from  left  to  right. 
The  Doctor  b  on  his  legs — ^that  b  he,  holding  with  oao 
hand  by  the  railing  on  the  further  side  of  the  throne,  the 
other  hand  being  rieserved  for  action — action — action. 
With  thb  hand  he  begins  his  speech — not  with  that  grace- 
fill  air  with  which  an  outstretched  palm  is  sometimes 
waved  to  the  admiring  multitude — ^but  he  is  undoubtedly 
cutting  the  air  into  faggots,  upwards  and  downwards — 
backwards  and  forward* — "  punctem  et  c«sim,'*  it  passes. 
All  this  while  Dr  Blast  is  silent ;  it  is  hb  hand  that 
speaks,  and  claims  for  the  tongue's  work  the  indulgence 
of  a  hearing.  Silence  gives  way  to  sound, — sound  and 
hand  equally  at  variance  with  taste  and  el^^ance ;  the 
demon  of  embarrassment  seems  to  have  fixed  his  dis- 
figuring claws  in  the  very  front  of  his  oratory,  and  there 
is  every  chance  that  he  will  not  get  on.  But  the  waters 
of  the  mountain  lake  have  been  troubled,  and  lifted  in 
their  level  by  the  descent  of  the  avalanche ;  and  their 
roar  and  impetuosity  is  now  in  the  gullet, — ^they  are 
struggling,  wheeling,  hurling,  and  bursting  onward  ;  and 
so  soon  as  they  have  overtaken  the  extension  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  valley  below,  they  will  carry  tower  and  tree, 
hut  and  palace,  before  them.  The  shepherd,  however, 
has  marked  their  approach,  and  has  betaken  himself  to  his 
mountain ;  and  the  very  roar  of  their  approach  has  con- 
tributed to  the  safety  of  all.  Dr  Blast  is  now  in  hb  ele- 
ment. •   He  dives  and  plunges  In  the  flood  ;  the  triton  of 
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the  mermaids;  not  a  fin  from  beneath  the  bank  but 
shivers  with  apprehension,  nor  a  supple-tailed  tenant  of 
the  mud  but  dives  to  Orcus.  The  Doctor  is  now  In  his 
element ; — ^he  rides  on  the  wind,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  and  air  are  trembling  spectators  of  his  flight ;  the 
eagle  screams,  and  is  lost  in  the  sun ;  the  ravens  croak, 
and  are  incontinently  on  the  wing ;  the  very  doves  and 
jackdaws  desert  their  outfields  and  resort  to  their  cots  and 
ehinmeys.  The  famous  mirk-Monanday  was  nothing  to 
this.  It  seems  as  if  a  new  terror  had  been  disooversd, 
and  a  mental  steam-engine  of  incalculable  power  had  been 
set  in  motion.  Imagination  herself  has  run  riot,  and 
seems  startled' at  her  own  imaginings.  Involuted,  and 
convoluted,  she  rolls  herself  onward,  head  over  heels, 
till  the  heads  of  the  spectators  are  bedizzened  with  the 
whirl  r — 

And  some  uy  that  we  wan.  and  lome  say  that  they  wan. 

And  some  say  that  nane  wan  ava,  man ; 
But  of  one  thim;  I'm  sure,  that  mid  uproar  and  itour, 

A  coatett  there  was,  which  1  law,  man. 

T.   G. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


gTANZAS  FOR  MUSia 


Bif  J.  H.  Wiffen,  Author  of  "  Aonian  Hours/*  and  the 
Translator  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,'* 

To  the  greenwoods  and  waters  one  midnight  I  went ; 

Tlie  thoughts  of  my  soul  were  of  memory  and  grief,— 
All  was  wet  with  a  cloud,  that  in  misty  descent 

Fell  gloomy  and  sad  on  each  murmuring  leaf  ;— 
But  I  heard,  in  the  shade  of  my  favourite  beech, 

A  nightingale  near,  through  the  storm  singing  loud,— 
Like  a  spirit  endued  with  the  acaents  of  speech, 
•  Like  a  rainbow  of  music  adorning  the  doud. 

In  that  mudc  was  transport !  I  smiled  through  my  tears : 

Even  now,  in  dark  moments,  when  exiled  from  bliss, 
From  the  baseless  illusions  of  Hope*s  coming  years^ 

I  torn  to  the  truth  and  the  sweetness  of  this! 
Sock  in  Ufe*s  lonely  walk,  is  a  delicate  deed ; 

Its  music  breathes  forth  in  a  desolate  hour, 
Surpassing  the  nightingale's  voice  in  its  meed. 

Which  more  sweetly  resounded  the  darlter  the  shower  ! 


TO  A  LADT,  WITH  A  BOOK  OF  MANUSCRIPT 

POEMS. 

ByAlaric.A.  Watts. 

[This  poem,  sad  the  one  whidifbOows,  were  both  written  ftnirteen 

yean  ago,  and  were  presented  to  na  by  an  early  friend  of  the  poet  in 

the  author*!  own  handwriting.    Tliey  have  never  before  been  pub- 

lished.-.Ed.  Lrr.  Jova.l 
■  »  ■* 

The  gift  I  have  reserved  for  thee 

May  weU,  dear  girl,  my  emblem  be; 

For,  ere  my  heart  had  bled  to  know 

The  ills  that  wait  on  all  below, 

iAh*»  book  its  fiiirest  leaves  displayed, 

Unsullied  by  the  blots  of  Care, 
And  not  the  slightest  mark  betray'd 

That  Sorrow's  hand  had  written  Ui^^re ! 

Bat  oh !  not  long  did  thus  remain 
Each  snowy  page  without  a  stain ; 
For  Folly,  with  her  sister,  Grief; 
Soon  came  and  darkened  many  a  leaf; 
And  though,  vrith  &iry  fingers,  oft  , 

Hope  fond  devices  traced, 
Tet  were  her  peneils  all  so  soft. 

They  quickly  were  effiiced. 

Some  hours  of  bliss  my  bosom  knew, 
^  f^  few  scattered  leaves  will  show, 


When  Love  was  wont  in  song  to  tell 
Tlie  feelings  thou  mayst  guess  so  well ; 
And  who,  as  what  fae  said  was  sweetest. 
Inscribed  his  characters  the  neatest ! 
At  length  there  came  a  gentle  maid. 

Who  found  one  page,  though  ruffled,  fidr. 
And  as  the  book  had  often  strayM, 

She  smiled,  and  wrote  a  spell- word  there^ 
Which,  spite  of  Folly,  Grie^  or  F^, 
Will  never  let  it  roam  again ! 


80NO. 

BjfAlaricA.  Watts. 

Ob,  say  not,  dearest !  say  not  so; 

My  heart  is  wholly  thine ; 
And  if  I  ever  seem  to  bow 

Before  another  shrine, 
I  do  but  court  the  Muse's  smiley 
And  sing  of  love  and  thee  the  while ! 

Beloved,  this  tender  truth  believe^ 

Thou'rt  all  the  wcnrld  to  me ; 
And  if  the  minstrel-lay  I  weave, 

'Tie  but  to  sing  of  thee ! 
And  if  I  seek  the  wreath  of  fame, 
'Tis  but  to  twine  with  it  thy  name ! 

Then  say  not,  dearest !  say  not  to ; 

To  thee  alone  belong. 
In  grief  or  gladness,  weal  or  woe. 

My  sweetest  thoughts  and  song  ; 
Then  fear  not  I  can  ever  be 
False  to  my  heart,  my  lyre,  and  thee. 

SONNET. 
By  Thomas  Brydson,  Author  of^*  Poems/*  jfc. 

THnx  is  a  happiness  we  cannot  find 

When  wandering  through  the  crowded  ways  of  men  I 

Yet  day  by  day  it  lies  in  distant  ken,— 
A  lovely  thing  unto  the  eye  of  mind : 
So  have  I  seen  amid  the  summer  hills^ 

(In  early  life)  a  shade^encircled  spot 

Of  sunniness— as  'twere  a  place  forgot 
When  earth  was  blasted  by  sin's  thousand  ills  ; 
I  bounded  o'er  the  turf  with  panting  haste, 

As  if  a  kingdom  would  have  been  my  dower 

Could  1  have  kiss'd  the  sunshine  from  one  flower 
Of  that  bright  fairy-land. — Lo !  from  the  waste 

Around  me,  while  I  knelt,  there  came  a  doud. 

And  blotted  out  the  scene.—!  wqtii— I  wept  aloud ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Tax  Edinburoh  Rkvibw.— It  may  not  perhaps  be  geaerallf 
known  to  our  readers,  that  Mr  Jefnrey  rerigned,  a  few  wedu  ago, 
the  Editonhip  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  he  has  conducted' 
with  so  much  talent  ilnce  ito  commeneement  It  is  generally  be« 
Itoved  that  the  likelihood  of  a  speedy  professional  appointment  Is  at 
least  one  csnss  wliich  has  induced  Mr  JeiBrey  to  talce  this  step,<-^MIi 
that  he  would  Cor  a  moment  compromise  his  prindples,  but  that  it 
might  be  pmdent  and  necessary  for  him  to  bring  them  less  oonspl- 
cuoutly  befiwe  the  poblie.  Mr  JefDrey  Is  probably  tired  also  of  ttie 
toils  of  Editorship,  and  having  done  idl  that  Editor  could  do,  he  may 
fSed  disposed  to  devote  his  attention  to'  other  piusuits.— We  are  en- 
abled to  state  positively,  that  no  one  has  yet  been  fixed  on  as  his  suc- 
cessor; and  indeed  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  find  a  successor,  espe- 
ctally  if  the  Review  is  still  to  retain  the'  character  of  being  a  Scotch 
publication.  Mr  Rees,  of  the  house  of  Looiman,  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Co.  (who  have  the  principal  interest  in  the  work.)  Is  now  in  Edin- 
burgh, making  arrangements;  but  as  Uiese  «re  not  concluded,  we  re- 
frain flrom  mentiooing  the  names  of  the  one  or  two  literary  gcatle- 
TtMfa  who  are  spoken  of  as  candidates  for  the  situation.  If  the  worit 
istoeqjoysoysbsredf  ttifonaer'iuccew,  the  new  Editor  mmt  be 
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•n  actire-minded  and  nenrotu  wtiter,  weU  aoqaahited  with  the  bear- 
IngB  of  the  tiinn,  and  prepared  to  start  upon  a  fredi  and  vigotoua 
coune  with  ipirit  and  with  lurindple.  How  would  it  do  to  pnt  the 
Review  unde^  commisdon,  as  hat  lomctimca  been  done  with  Irriand, 
and  other  pfanca  difficult  to  manage  ? 

Thb  Awif  ivBRaAmY.— Ejr^rart  of  «  Letter  from  Allan  Cmnnin^ 
ham,-^**  .The  AnniTervarir  will  be  published  in  monthly  portions  of 
forty  pages  each.  The  (list  Number  appears  on  the  1st  of  ^uly*  em- 
bellished with  a  I'late.  and  accompanied  hy  eighty  pages  of  other 
misceUaxieous  matter,  which  will  be  superhi:ended  by  Theodore 
Hooke.  My  part  (adds  Mr  Cunningham)  will,  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month,  assume  the  form  of  ■  volume  of  Poetry  and  Prose.** 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  Mr  SHiery,  whose  name  as  a 
young  poet  is  already  so  (hvounbly  known  to  the  pubHc»  has  nearly 
finished  a  new  Poem,  in  two  Books,  and  in  the  Spenserian  stana, 
which  is  to  be  entitled  Cndred  of  Eiin,  or  the  Solitary.  We  have 
been  fkvoured  with  a  short  and  very  beautiftil  extraet  from  this 
Poem,  which  we  propose  laying  before  our  readers  next  Saturday. 

Mr  Alaric  Watts  has  nearly  ready  for  publioatioB  the  Second  Vo- 
lume of  the  Poetical  Album,  coDtafanhig  a  selecUoo  of  all  the  best 
fugitive  poetry  of  the  day. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Fleming,  A.M.,  of  NetlstoB,  has  made  coo- 
tiderable  progress  In  revising  a  new  edition  of  PaidoranV  CoUcctions 
concerning  the  Church  of  Seotlandt  hi  which  wiU  be  incorporated 
the  History,  Jurisdictioo,  and  Ponns  of  the  several  Church  Judi- 
catories, together  with  the  dvU  Decisions  relative  to  the  righu  and 
patrimony  of  the  esublished  church  and  her  clergy. 

The  rudiments  ot  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Antiquities,  in  a 
course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the 
Maichese  di  Spineta,  are  about  to  be  published  in  Numbers,  (each 
Number  to  contain  one  Lecture,)  by  Mr  Murray,  of  London. 

The  Society  for  the  Diflhslon  of  Useful  Knowledge  have  Just  pub- 
nshod  an  Address,  in  which  they  preient  a  rapid  and  satiifactory  re- 
trospect ot  the  progress  of  their  labours,  which  seems  to  augur  well 
Ibr  the  future.  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  (in  which 
the  Society  is  interested)  is  also  proceeding  prosperously :  14,00u  co- 
pies having  been  alzeady  sold  of  the  first  vohune,  and  9000  ot  the 
second. 

A  dreumstantia]  account  of  persons  remarkable  for  thdr  Health 
and  Longevity,  by  a  Physldan,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

We  understand,  that  among  other  new  works,  Mr  Colburn  will 
■peedUy  publish,— The  Marquis  of  Londpnderry^i  NarraUve  of  the 
War  ia  Gennany  and  Franee  in  1813  and  1811,— Geraldine  of  Des- 
mond, an  Historical  Homaaoeb— The  Book  of  the  Boudoir,  in  two 
▼olivoes,  by  Lady  Morgan,'-Stories  of  Waterloo,  in  three  vohnnes, 
^The  Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garrlck  with  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  of  his  times,— Memoirs  of  the  Bedouins,  with  a  history 
of  dieWahabisof  Arablarfiromtheorighialmanuserlptt  of  the  late 
eelebnted  John  Lewes  Bvrekhardt,— The  History  of  Modem  Greece,' 
by  James  Emmerson,— Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  by  a  Lady,— Eecolleetions  of  the  East,  by  John  Came,  Esq. 
author  of  Letters  lirom  the  East,— Random  Records,  by  George  Col- 
man,  Esq.— l^ales  of  my  Time,  by  the  author  of  Bhie  Stocking 
Han,— and  Stories  of  a  Bride. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Everett,  A.M.,  of  Oxford,  has  in  the  press  a  Jour- 
ney thjpi%gh  Norway,  Laphmd,  and  part  of  Sweden  t  with  remarks 
on  the  Gecdogy  of  the  country.  Statistical  Tables,  Meteoiologioal 
Observations,  ^.  To  two  of  these  countriss  Mr  Derwent  Conway's 
reoen^  work  has  been  very  sncccssM  in  directing  public  attention. 

The  second  Number  of  the  London  Review,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
'Blpco  White,  has  Just  appeared.  The  following  are  its  contents : 
—Mineral  Waters— Recordi  ot  History— Peru  and  the  Andes— Spsp 
nish  Poetry  and  Language— Juvenile  Library— Fashionable  Novels 
—Mathematical  writers— Human  Physiology— War  with  Turkey- 
Game  Laws— Frendi  Public  Charities— Bishop  "Hdwr. 
,  Thx  Tbux  MsABiifO  or  Words.— In  the  twenty'tUnih  edition 
of  "  Guy's  English  Spelling- Book,"  Just  poblisbcd,  revised  and 
improved,  and  stated  in  the  PrefSsce  to  be  **  the  result  of  a  oombina- 
don  of  tateot,**  we  meet  with  the  foUowing  defioitioos,  which  we  beg 
to  submit  to  the  serious  atteniion  of  our  philological  readers : 


,    WORD. 

ooY'a  Dsriif  iTiox* 

Stok      . 

•      • 

•       tofaUdownt 

Complement        • 

,       remainder. 

Heel      • 

.       qfathoe* 

Incision 

.  agreftl 

KiU 

,       to  murder  1 

Limn 

.       to  point* 

Wear 

•       to  put  on/ 

Weigh 

,         IN  8CALB8 I 

Loin 

oftxalM 

Metre 

poetry  ft 

Satire 

.       poetry// 

Bhyme 

>      pottryi: 

Mr  Guy  must  anrely  be  a  dcseeodant  of  Guy  Faux,  for  he 

with  his  **  combination  of  talent,"  to  have  entered  Intoaeonspiney 

againat  tike  English  language. 

PoRTBAtT  or  SiB  Jambs  Mon CBiBFr.— Mr  WalkcT  has  pnbBshed 
a  menotinto  engraving  ttam  Watson  Gordon's  fine  picture  o€  this 
eminent  lawyer.  Tlie  likeness  is  hapfrily  preserved ;— indeed,  the 
print  almoat  strikes  ns  as  more  like  than  the  painting.  With  r^prd 
to  the  manipulation,  it  possesset  all  that  delieacy  In  the  maaagenent 
of  li|0it  acd  shad«b  whldi  is  the  exclusive  province  of  mcsaocintot 
and  hns  less  of  that  weakness  and  hailnesi,  which  is  the  inherent  dm* 
foet  of  that  style  of  engraving,  than  any  works  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen  lately,  except  those  of  Martin.  Mr  Walker  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  his  art.  Might  he  not  think  of  publishing  a  serine 
of  our  eminent  Edinbu^  diaraeters?  The  plate,  we  believe,  ia 
private,  and  not  intended  to  come  into  the  print  shops. 

Hatdok— We  are  happy  to  understand  that  this  able  artistfsmost 
reeent  picture  has  been  sold  for  five  hundred  guineas.  The  sub;}eee 
Is  thedesthof  the  hdr  of  Pharoah's  throne^— his  "first-bora,**— at  the 
paesover,  and  the  agony  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  in  conse. 
qoeoce.  (Exodus,  chan.  IS.)  It  is  of  a  small  siae  compared  with 
moat  of  the  artisfs  preceding  works  of  this  daast  but  it  is  said  to 
posssss  many  striking  beauties. 

NATioif  AL  PoBTBArr  Gallbbt.— Thls  is  a  new  work,  to  be  pub- 
lished  in  numbers,  each  number  to  contain  three  povtr^ts  of  ilhie- 
tiioua  and  eminent  personages  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  short 
Memoirs.  The  first  number  contains  Portraits  of  the  Dtike  of  Wel- 
lington, Byron,  and  the  Marquis  Camden.  Thty  are,  on  the  wholes 
well  executed,  and  the  publitBtkm  will  be  b  vahiableona^  If  followed 
up  with  due  diligence. 

T/uatrieal  Gossip.— Keen  has  had  a  dispute  with  tiie  Difofia 
manager,  Mr  Bunn,  wtio.  It  is  said,  has  reftised  to  pay  him  his  ^pu- 
lated  saltfy  of  b.50  per  night,  (a  most  disgracefully  large  sum,)  on  tho 
odd  enough  plea,  that  Keen  performs  in  a  slovenly  manner.  Thia 
may  be  very  trae  {  but  if  the  manager  made  a  focdish  bargain,  he 
must  abide  by  it.— Nothing  very  remarkable  is  taking  place  in  tho 
London  ThcBtrlcal  worid.  Charles  Keroble  is  said  to  have  deared 
L.600  by  his  benefit,  and  the  Frsnch  aotor,  Laporte,  L.1500i  Du> 
crow  IrperfiNming  more  equestrian  wonders  at  Aatley's.  **  His  per- 
formances," says  acritic  in  the  Court  Journal,  '*  are  the  finest  things 
extant,  now  that  Kran  is  virtually  defUnct,  and  Macrsady  asleep."— 
Pritchaid's  benefit  here,  lAt  Monday,  was  quite  a  bumper.  Madame 
Caradori  renewed  her  engagamant  for  three  nights  this  week  t  the 
houces,  however,  have  not  been  so  crowded  as  at  first  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  monotooy  of  aconoert,  where  only  one  person  sings 
a  song  wortii  hearing.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that,  aoeording  to  a 
suggestion  madein  our  last,  Madame  Caradori  is  to  appear  in  an  ope> 
ratie  charactor  this  evening,  having  imrtertakiw  to  perform  PoUy  in 
the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"— an  arduous  task  foe  a  forcigBer,  but  whidi, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  triumphantly  executed.— On  Monday,  Mr  ands 
Mrs  Stanley  take  thdr  benefit  Few  members  of  our  company  de* 
serve  better  of  the  public  t— Mrs  Stanley  is  a  hl^ily  reqwotable 
actress  of  all  worki  said,  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of  humour,  mixed 
occasionally  with  a  fine  developement  of  the  stronger  passions,  her 
husband  is  unrivalled.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  do  not  speak. 
of  benefits  indiserirolnatdy ;  and  our  word^  on  the  pisient  occMJona 
will  perhaps  have  the  more  weight. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

May  SO— ^une  6. 

Sat*       TTu  Clandestine  Marriage,  S[  The  Sergtanfa  IFi^ 

Mow.      The  Hero  qf  the  North,  8[  The  Slave, 

Tubs.    Queen  Mary  Stuart,  a  Concert,  Pong  Wong,  ^  Tlu  Tkrm 

Huneltiadtt, 
Wbd.    Paul  Pry,  l^ChatUiXJI. 

Thubb.  George  Heriot,  Free  and  Eaey,  4  The  Qonilt  Sk^harim 
Fbz.       The  Heart  qf  BHdJjOihian  ^  Rob  Roy^ 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoMMVirrcATioirs  ftom  Detwent  Conway,  Esq.,  John  MalcohB» 
Esq..  and  others,  together  with  a  very  Interesting  unpublished  Poeni« 
by  Mrs  Elisabeth  Hamilton,  Authoress  of  the «'  Cottagers  ff  Olen* 
bunde,"  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Several  poetical  pieces,  whidi  are  in  types,  are  uRBVoidahly  post- 
poned. 

The  *' Sonnet  to—,**  by  «N.  C.'*of  Glasgow,  shall  perhaps  hnvn 
a  place  when  the  Editor  is  next  in  his  Shppers.— *«  King  Edward** 
Dream,"  though  not  des^te  of  poedeal  merit,  la  too  kmgfor  our 
pages.— We  regret  we  cannot  give  a  plaoe  to  the  lines  **  On  seeing  m 
Picture  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,"  nor  to  the  verses  of  **  ZeUa." 

Spedmta  copies  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Litbbabt  Jopbsal* 
boarded  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manoor,  msy  now  b«  M|b  at  onr 
PobltahW.   Aljupwaudnoiriati. 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte* 

FENCING. 
IVfR  JOHNSTON,  Tbaciier  of  Fencing,  take« 

"^    thif  method  of  intlnutiiiK  to  hit  Pupils  and  the  Public,  that 
he  has  reinoved  to  No.  16,  Jamks*  SguAiia,  where  he  oonUnues 
to  teM^  FENCING,  and  SINGLESTICK,  at  the  fbUoiriog  terms : 
ArUenonevery  day  per  moDth,  •       •       £110 

Three  Lewoos  a>week  per  month,       •       •         0  10    6 
PiiTate  Tuition  upon  equally  moderate  ttnna, 

BdiBbunh,  16,  St  James*  Squafe, 
May  f  6,  18.9. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO 

R.  CHAMBERS*  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 

46,  North  Hakoter  Strict. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

PHRONICLK  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRANADA. 

By  Washington  Irriog,  t  vob. 

Narrstfve  of  an  Offldal  Visit  to  GuatemaU.  By  O.  A.  Thomson,  Esq. 

History  of  Persia.    By  Sir  John  Maleohn.    f  vols. 

Lord  Lond<mderry's  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  Was.    S  vols. 

Colonel  Napier's  History  ot  the  Peninsular  War. 

MeoKrirs  or  the  Extraordinary  Blilitary  Career  of  John  Shipp.  3 
▼61s. 

Memoirs  of  General  MlUar,  in  the  Serriceof  the  RepabUo  of 
Peru.    S  vols. 

Memoits  of  tfie  Empress  Josephine,    t  vols. 

Twelve  Years'  Military  Adventure  in  various  Quarters  of  the 
Globe,    t  vols. 

Memtrirs  of  VIdoeq.    4  vds. 

Letters  flrom  the  West    By  the  Hon.  Judge  HaU. 

St  Petersburgt  a  Journal  of  Travels  to  andlhun  that  c^pltaL 
By  Dr  Granville.    4  vols,  plates. 

Walsh's  Journey  tram  Constantinople. 

Memoirs  of  Vioe-Admirjl  Lord  Coltlivwood. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provfaioii  of  India.  By 
RMinald  Heber,  late  Bishop  oi  Calcutta. 

Notions  of  the  Americana.  By  a  Travelling  Bachelor,  (Cooper, 
Author  of  the  Pilot) 

Brandc^s  Voyage  to  Peru. 

Nollekins  and  nis  Tiroes.     By  John  Thomas  Smith,     f  vols. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tout  In  Mexico.  By  Capt  O.  P.  Lyon. 

History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbua.  By 
Washington  Irving.    4>  vols. 

Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketches  of  Persia,  fvob. 

NEW  NOVELS,  &c 

AnneofOderstein.   3  vols. 

Romances  of  Real  Ufe.    By  the  Author  of  the  Hungarian  Tales. 

Ecart^  or  the  Saloons  of  Paris.    3  vols. 

Tales  of  Flood  and  Field.    By  John  Malcolm. 

Vesterday  in  Ireland.  By  the  Author  of  To-day  in  Ireland.  3  vols. 

Tales  of  Paastoo.  By  the  Author  of  Gilbert  Eatle  (Mr  St  John). 
Svols. 

TraiU  of  TraveL  By  the  Author  of  High-Ways  and  By^Wayi. 
S  vols. 

The  Naval  Officer.   3voli^ 

Reay  Morden.    3  vols. 

The  OOlegians.    3  vols. 

Rank  and  Talent 

Tales  of  a  Vovagcr.    Second  SHies. 

The  DiMwned.    By  the  Author  of  Pdhoa.    4  vok. 

Sailors  and  Saints.    3  vols. 

Tales  of  the  OreatSt  Bernard. 

Peiham.    3  vols. 

Tales  of  Military  Life.  3volf. 

The  Castilian.    3  tola. 

Hunnrlan  Tales.    3  vols. 

TheCollCKians.    3  vols. 

TrialsofLife.    By  the  author  of  De  Usle.  Svola. 

Zmah,  a  Tale  of  the  Holy  City.  By  the  author  of  Braadiletye 
Bouse.    3  vol*. 

My  Grandfetber's  Farm. 

Ufe  in  India.    3  vols. 

The  Anglo-Irish.    3  vols. 

Solitary  Walks  through  many  Lands.  By  Derwent  Conway,  f  vols. 

Scenes  of  War,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Makolak. 

English  Fashionahles  at  Home.    3  vols. 
.    The  Protestant    3  vols. 

Our  Village.    By  Miss  MItfoxd. 

SaUthid.  a  Tale  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Fntoie.  BytbeRev. 
George  Croly.  3  vols. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Edinburgh  Review. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Westminster  Review. 

•  Eleneo  White's  London  Review, 
Foreign  Quarterley  Review. 
Blackwood's  MMjuine. 

New  Monthly  Biafiasine. 

•  Edinburgh  Literary  JoumaL 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRimOir. 

For  New  Publications,  3  vols  at  a  time. 

Month     ....         6s.    I  Half-year     -       •       £1    8    o 

•Quarter    ....       16s.    |  Year     •       -       •       £f    8.   0 

Twelve  Volumes  allowed  to  the  country,  9I  £1,  Iil  aKjuioter.' 

One  volume  at  a  time, 

•  4s.  I  Quarter  ...       lOi.  Od. 

STATIONBRY,  BOOIfilKDWOk  te. 


NEW  PUBLCCATION8. 
POBERTSON  tnd  ATKINSON  respectfully  re. 

quest  the  notice  of  the  public  to  the  following  List  of  New,  Jss- 
portani,  or  Cheap  Publications,  which  form  part  of  their  present 
Stock,  and  wliich  they  will  sell  to  their  Friends  and  to  the  Trade  on 
the  roost  favourable  terms. 

H ENR  VS  COM M ENTA RY,  complete  in  8  vol*.  8vo, 
distinct  type,  and  with  co|rious  Memoir  1  an  edition  of  extraordlnarf 
cheapness,  beauty,  and  accuracy.  It  may  also  be  had  in  Parts,  at  3a. 


JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY,  without  abridgement^ 
in  ONX  voHime,  stereotype,  8vo,  beauttfUl  Portrait  An  indl^peit- 
sable  work  in  every  library. 

TUK  COMPANION:  «  suppreMed  Periodical,  by  the 
cdetarated  Leigh  Hunt   1  voL  8vo. 

BDi  NBURGH  RKVlK^-^vols.  1  to34_a  set  in  fine 
order,  £30,  8s.— for  oiu-third  of  thai  price. 

THE  W'AVKRI.JiY  NOVlil.8,  NewBdirion.  Sped, 
mens  snd  Prospectuses  to  bie  had  at  R.  and  A.%  who  will  receive 
subscriptiom  on  as  liberal  temu  a$  anjf  reepeeUMe  house  in  the  Trade, 
The  Subtcription  List  is  already  very  large. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  R.  and  A.  respectfully  submit  thefbOow. 
Ing  List  of  their  awn  puMeatians,  several  of  wnich  have  Just  besQ 
Issued:^ 

THE  VILLAGE  POLITICIANS.  oraShortDiakgue 
on  the  Stateofdie  Nation,  in  AprU18S9i    Price  6d. 

GUIDK  10  the  PURCHASERS  of  HORSES,  with 
an  Appendix  on  the  Equestrian  Equipment  of  a  Gentleman,  by  a 
Glasgow  Amatcnr,  beauMfuliy  printed  for  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
3Smo,  gilt  edges,  9d. 

THE  THI8TLE, — A  Collection  of  the  best  Scottish 
Songs,  with  Notes  by  the  Authorof  the  *■  Eventful  Litt  of  a  Soldier," 
with  two  humorous  Plates.    Price  Ss.  6d.  boa-ds. 

**The  Collection  contains  many  originals  of  great  merit,  aa 
'  Punnery.'  &c,  aiul  Notes  that  are  ctirious,  while  it  is  very  choap.* 
-^Critical  Gazette, 

THE    SHAMROCK \n    unrivalled  CoUection  of 

Irish  Songs,  Edited,  and  with  Notes,  by  Mr  Weekca,  will  speedily  be 


CONNEL'S  SPELLINO.BOOK,  price  la,  bound, 
and  First  and  Second  Books,  2d.  and  4d.,  sewed  In  stiff  boards, 
stereotype  editions.'These  are  now  established  Sohoc^Books,  and 
in  use  in  many  of  the  first  Seminaries  in  Cnsdand  and  fti^landj 
while  their  cheapness  makes  them  acccsaUde  to  aiU. 

THE  ANT — Original  Volume,  4^  6d.  cloth  ;  Se. 
lected  Volume  the  same.  By  reprinttng  portions  of  this  work,  a  fnr 
•eta  are  again  completed,  and  original  subscribers  may  now  make  up 
theirs  for  binding.  The  first  portion  Is  a  collection  or  Scsays,  Tales, 
and  Verses,  chiefly  illustrative  of  Glasgow  life  and  charaeter  t  the  se- 
cond is  a  sdeetioo  of  amudng  and  dei^tPieocs,  mostly  firoin  uaex* 
ploccd  sources. 

RULES  for  OOVRRNINa  LITERARY  and  DE. 
BATING  SOCIETIES,  4d. 

RULES  for  FORMING  the  GENDRR  of  FRENCH. 

SKETCHES  of  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  by  a  Tourist. 
Beautifully  printed.  Boards  3s.  This  ha  work  meant  to  supply  a 
want  long  felt  by  visitors  to  the  delightful  Island  it  describes.  It 
hasbeenspokenof  by  the  Journals  as  a  model  to  guide  writers,  and  U 
obviously  the  production  of  a  man  of  talents  and  letters :  it  is  aa 
amusing  in  the  armchair,  as  useful  in  the  steam-boat. 

TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC, 
THE  STUDIOUS  AND  SEDENTARY. 


RUTLER'S  COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 
DERS,—produce  an  extremely  r^esMng  Effkrvescit^  Orteir, 
preftrahU  to  Shtda,  SeitUiix,  or  Magnesia  Watery  and  at  the  same 
time  A  MiLO  AND  cooLiiro  APsaiKsiT,  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
the  healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigcstioo,  with  all  their  train 
of  consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heartburn, 
Headache,  FebrUe  Symptoms,  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  Jkc  ftc. ;  and 
by  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  havinx  recourse  to  Ca. 
lomel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medidnes,  which  tend  to  de- 
Wllute  the  system.  When  taken  after  too  f^ee  an  Indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual 
disagreeable  eflkcts  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  dimatas  they 
vrill  be  fbund  extremely  ***"«*^*',  as  they  prevent  acvumularion  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  drbUiute. 

Prepared,  and  sold  fails. 9d.  boxes,— end  10s.  6d.  and  9Qa.  eases,  by 
BirrLna,  CRBMiaTTO  Hia  MAjxaTY,  No.  73,  PaiircB*a  STaesr, 
EniNBuaoH ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  PreiMrer's  name  and  ad. 
dress,  in  the  Label  affixed  to  each  box  and  case,)  may  be  obtafaied 
of  all  the  principal  Druggists  and  Booksellers  throu^Mmt  the  Uni* 
ted  Kingdom. 

Of  whom  may  also  be  procured, 

BUTLER'S  CARBONATED  EFFERVES- 
CING  HARROWOATE  SALTS,— which  contain  all  the  solid  in. 
gredients  of  the  celebrated  Springs  of  Harrowgate,  with  the  vet  7 
Important  addition  of  the  Volatile  Gases  in  an  Iromeliate  state  of 
disengagement  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  and  altogether  will  be 
found  a  valuable  substitute,  proper  for  those  Invalids  who  are  nc* 
able  to  reside  at  Harrownte.  The  Wa'erof  the  Harrowgate  Springe 
is  very  successfully  used  in  eases  of  Scurvy.  Scrofula,  and  miioua 
and  Gouty  Aflbctiaast  and  it  has  In  paitieular,  acquired  great  oele- 
farity  for  the  removal  of  the  moat  oompUcated  sAd  obstinate  Cutipe. 
TheMliMeioldla«.Od.aBdt^«lBoMtib 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Publbhed  thif  day,  in  2  volf.  8«o,  24s.  boards, 

CHROXICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRA- 

NADA.ftom  the  liSS.  of  W*y  Antonio  Agapida.    By  WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. 

John  Motuiat.  Albematle  Street.  London :  Sold  ate  by  Ouvnn 
Ik  Born,  Tweaddale  Court*  Edinburgh. 

On  the  20th  curt  wiU  be  pubHshcd, 

THE  SCOTTISH  SONGS.     In  Two  Volumes. 

'■'  Also, 

The  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.     In  One  Volnme. 
These  Collections  of  the  Scottish  Traditionary  Poetry  are  edited 
and  illuOrated  by  RoB«RT  Chambbbs,  Author  of  TBAOixiowaof 
EoiifBUBOH.  Thb  PicrrBB  of  ScoTLAWD,  *c;  and  beautifiilly 
prtntod  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  for 

William  Tait,  78,  Prince's  Street;  Robbrtson  dc  ATKUtaoK, 
OlaJsgow ;  and  Lonouaic  Ac  Co.  London. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  It,  6d.  in  boards, 
eOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  WRITINGS  8nd  OPI- 

^  NIONS  of  JUSTIN  MARTYR.  By  JOHN.  BISHOP  of  LIN- 
COLN, and  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

4  Cambridge:  Printed  for  J.  &  J.J.  DsioHTOWt  and  C.  J.  G.  dc 
F.  RiTiireTON,  London.  And  sold  by  Bbi»l  ^  BRAoruTB,  Na  6, 
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The  Scottish  Songs.  Collected  and  lUustrsted  by  Ro- 
bert Chamber*,  Author  of  '*  Trmditlons  of  Edinburf^h,*' 

•  '*  The  Picture  of  Scotland,"  &c  In  Two  Volumes. 
Edinburgh.     William  Tait.     1829. 

The  Scottish  Ballads.  Collected  and  Illustrated  by  Ro- 
bert  Chambers.  In  One  Volume,  uniform  with  the 
Scottish  Songs.     Edinburgh.     WiUlam  Tait.     1829. 

(UapubUahcd.) 

'  A  coacPLrra,  full,  and  compact  collection  of  the  Scot- 
tish Songs  and  Ballads, — carefully  collected,  and  Judi- 
tionsly  purged  of  erery  thing  spurious, — ^was  felt  to  be  a 
want;  and  the  present  work  will  supply  that  want 
Some  of  our  former  collections  are  too  Tolnminous  and 
^xpenaire, — weighed  down  and  rendered  heavy  by  a  pon- 
derous apprndix  of  pedantic  Notes,  which,  though  they 
may  erince  the  editor's  antiquarian  lore,  are,  in  point  of 
fiu^  a  mere  intellectual  lumber-room*  Others  are  too 
Imperfect  and  exclusire,  to  present  any  thing  like  a  satis- 
factory body  of  national  poetry,  and  are  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  minor,  and  often  iigudicious,  abridgements 
from  the  general  store.  Tlie  work  before  us  Is  modelled 
after  a  plan  the  moot  appropriate  for  such  a  publication  ; 
lor  while  it  embraces  erery  thing  really  worthy  of  pre- 
•enratioQ,  (erring,  perli^M,  on  the  safe  side,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  by  taking  in  too  much,)  it  excludes  all  tedious 
disquisitions,  whether  historical,  geographical,  or  chrono- 
kkglcal,  and  shows  a  more  laudiUble  anxiety  jto  preserve 
the  very  best  version  of  a  song  or  ballad,  than  to  make 
laborious  attempts  to  ftx  the  date  of  its  composition,  or 
ascertain  the  name  of  its  supposed  author.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits 
andAalents  of  Mr  Chambers,  will  have  little  hesitation 
in  confessing,  that  scarcely  any  man  living  was  likely  to 
have  entered,  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  success,  into 
the  researches  necessary  for  putting  into  a  proper  shape 
and  aviangement  the  mass  of  materials  which  Scottish 
^try*  presents.  Himself  a  poet  of  no  inconsiderable 
merit,  ,as  the  pages  of  the  LrrxRAar  Jouxkal  attest,  and, 
besides,. deeply  imbued  with  a  love  for  every  thing  Scot- 
tish, especially  for  that  "  voice  of  song**  which,  for  cen- 
turies past,  has  been  **  daily  heard  on  the  lea  and  on  the 
mountain  side,**  Mr  Chambers  has  traced  the  stream  to 
Its  source,  and  foUowed  it  thence  with  patriotic  ardour 
and  useful  industry,  as  **  it  stole  along,  a  little  hidden 
rill  of  quiet  enjoyment,  beneath  the  incumbent  mass  of 
higher,  and  graver,  and  more  solid  matters.**  The  result 
Is,  that  his  three  volumes  bid  fair  to  become  the  standard 
book  of  Scottish  song  and  legendary  lore. 

By  way  of  introduction,  we  are  presented,  in  the  first 
volume,  with  an  **  Historical  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.** 
It  is  written  In  that  Mght,  popular,  and  traditionary  style 
in  which  Mr  Chambers  has  few  rivals.  It  commences 
with  some  observations  on  the  origin  and  early  hbtory  of 
our  endeared  national  treasures  of  song  and  music,  which 
it,  of  course,  admits  to  be  involve  in  much  mystery. 
Hie  truth  is,  popular  song,  in  all  countries,  springs  up 
with  the  ooun^  itself,  and  will  ever  retain,  throughout 
its  progrew  to  refinement,  the  peculiar  features  stamped 


upon  it  by  the  climate,  government,  and  dispositions  of 
the  people.     It  Is  labour,  therefore,  thrown  away  to  talk 
of  its  origin  ; — one  may  almost  as  well  talk  of  the  origin 
of  language.     It  is  curious,  however,  to  know,  that  the 
earliest  Scottish  song,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is 
one  composed  on  the  occasion  of  Alexander  III.  being 
killed  by  a  faU  from  his  horse  in  1286.     The  wars  with 
England,  the  exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  Bruce, 
and  other  national  heroes,  also  presented  fertile  themes  for 
song,  which,  we  learn  from  the  old  chroniclers,  were  not 
overlooked.     Mr  Chambers  enters,  with  a  good  deal  of 
antiquarian  unction,  into  an  examination  of  some  of  these 
early  compositions ;  and  perhaps  it  is  in  us  a  grievous  fault 
that  we  are  not  moved  to  great  delight  by  the  ingenious 
elucidation  he  gives  of  certain  obscure  points,  which  many 
worthy  members  of  the  Bannatyne  Qub  would,  no  doubt, 
willingly  spend  years  in  discussing.  We  can  even  read,  un- 
moved, a  passage  so  replete  with  interest  as  the  following: 
— "  I  may  further  venture  to  express  a  conjecture,  that 
Trolfy  loUy  is  the  same  song  with  TroOee  loUee  lemctndoWf 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  1549, 
and  also  with  that  which  Mr  Ritson  has  printed  in  his 
*  Ancient  Songs,*  under  the  tide  of  Trolley  loOee,"     But 
if  this  fails  to  excite  us,  it  is  not  long  before  we  come  to 
"  metal  more  attractive.**     In  speaking  of  a  song  of  un« 
known  antiquity — "  The  frog  cam  to  the  mgl  duTf* — and  of 
another,  printed  in  1580, — "  A  most  strange  weddings  of 
the  frogge  and  the  mouse,** — Mr  Chambers  introduces  the 
following   very  amusing  nursery   tale,    for   which,    it 
appears,  he  is  indebted  to  one  of  those  numerous  old  wo- 
men, whose  reminiscences  he  can  turn  to  better  account 
than  any  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  : 

"  By  the  way,  the  fhig  seems  to  have  been  a  fiivourita 
character,  and  a  distinguished  figurante,  in  old  popular 
poetry.  There  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  nursery 
a  strange  legendary  tale,  sometimes  called  '  The  Padda 
Sang,*  and  sometimes  *  The  Tale  o*  the  Well  o'  the  Warld*8 
End,'  in  which  the  frog  acts  as  the  hero.  It  is  partly  in 
recitative,  and  partly  in  verse,  and  the  air  to  wnich  the 
poetry  is  sunf  is  extremely  beautiful.  I  give  the  following 
version  of  it  &om  ths  redtation  of  an  old  nurse  in  Annan- 
dale. 

<*  '  A  poor  widow,  you  see^  was  anoe  baking  bannocks; 
and  she  sent  her  daughter  to  the  well  at  the  warid*s  end, 
with  a  wooden  dish,  to  bring  water.  When  the  lassie  cam. 
to  the  well,  she  fand  it  dry;  but  there  was  a  padda  (afrog) 
that  came  lonp-lonp-loupin,  and  loupit  into  her  dish  Savs 
the  padda  to  the  hosie,  '  111  gie  ye  plenty  o*  water,  if  ye^ll 
be  my  wife.*  The  lanie  didna  like  the  padda,  but  she  was' 
fain  to  say  she  wad  take  him,  just  to  get  the  water;  and, 
ye  ken,  she  never  thought  that  the  puir  brute  wad  be  se- 
rious, or  wad  ever  say  ony  mair  about  it.  Sae  she  got  the 
water,  and  took  it  hame  to  her  mother;  and  she  heard  nae 
mair  o*  the  padda  till  that  nicht,  when,  as  she  and  her  mo- 
ther were  sitting  by  the  fireside,  what  do  they  hear  but  the 
piUr  padda  at  Uie  outside  o*  the  door,  singing  wi*  a*  his 
mlcht, 

'  oh,  open  the  door,  my  hirniie,*  my  heart. 
Oh,  open  tiie  door,  my  sin  true  love ; 

•  Honer— a  very  common  phrsse  of  endcsnoent  among  the  lower 
ofdsfsof  the  pcopls  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  « tws  msreit  women/ 
whose  tricks  are  so  dsllly  ddinsatsd  by  OoabaK^  layt,  on  one  oeea* 
tlon«  to  her  husband, 

'  U  y  hinhy,  hald  sbak,  and  handle  me  nocht  m\u* 
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childhood,  during  which,  like  individual  man,  it  is  always 
an  imitator,  had  now  rentnred  to  feel  and  profess  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  was  originally  and  truly  beautiful  in 
these  divine  arts ;  and  the  Muae  of  the  heart  had  at  length 
asserted  her  empire  over  ail  ranks  of  men.  Poetry  was 
now  no  longer  supposed  to  consist  in  awkward  allusions  to 
an  exploded  mythology,  or  in  accurate  versificati<m.  Music 
was  not  now  bdieved  to  consist  only  in  an  ingenious  ma- 
chinery of  collusive  sounds.  Men  had  at  length  permitted 
themselves,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield*s  fimiily,  to  be  hap- 
py without  ngnrd  to  system. 

"  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  the  very  name  of  whidi 
proves  it  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  might  be  said  to  consist  in  four  diffira&t 
sorts  of  song. 

"  I.  Old  characteristic  songs,  the  productions  of  un- 
known poets  of  the  populace ;  of  which  kind  there  were  the 
followhig:  MuirUAQ  Willie;  Nancy's  to  the  greenwood 
gane;  Maggie's  toch^ ;  My  jo  Janet  {probably ;)  Peggy 
and  Jockey;  Katherine  Ogie  (pro6a^^;)  Jocky  said  to 
Jenny ;  Fy,  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal ;  Toe  auld  {^udeman ; 
The  shepherd  Adonb ;  She  rase  and  loot  me  m ;  Joha 
Ochiltree ;  In  January  last ;  General  Lesley's  march ;  To-^ 
dlen  hame ;  Although  I  be  but  a  country  lass ;  Waly,  waly, 
ffin  love  be  bonny ;  Ower  the  hills,  and  fiur  awav ;  Nor^ 
hnd  Jockey  and  Southland  Jenny ;  Andro  and  his  cutty 
gun. 

"  II.  Songs  of  the  same  sort,  but  altered  and  enlaiged  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Editor;  of  which  kind  there  were  the 
following  :  Luckv  Nancy ;  Auld  Rob  Morris ;  The  £we- 
buchts ;  Omnia  vincit  amor ;  I'he  auld  wife  avont  the  fire  t 
Sleepy  body,  drowsv  bodv ;  Jocky  blythe  and  gay ;  H  aud 
awa  frae  me,  Donald  ;  The  Peremptor  Lover ;  My  Jeany 
and  I  have  toiled ;  Jocky  fou,  Jenny  fain ;  Jeany,  where 
has  thou  been  ? 

**  II  I.  About  sixty  songs,  composed  by  lUmsay  himself, 
and  thirty  written  by  his  friends,  as  substituteB  for  older 
compositions,  which  could  not  be  printed  on  account  of  in- 
decency and  want  of  merit.  It  is  customary  to  hear  honest 
Allan  railed  against,  for  thus  annihilating  so  much  at  the 
old  characteristic  poetry  of  Scotland.  But  it  should  be  re- 
collected, that,  even  if  preserved,  these  things  could  only  be 
interesting  in  an  antiquarian,  and  not  in  a  literary  point  of 
view ;  and  also  that  the  new  songs  thus  projected  upon  the 
public  were  possessed  of  much  merit.  It  the  old  verses  had 
been  better  in  a  literary  sense  than  the  new,  they  would 
have  survived  in  spite  of  them.  But  they  were  not  better ; 
they  had  no  ment  at  all;  and  of  course  they  perished. 
Those  who  declaim  against  Ramsay  for  this  imaginary  of- 
fence, forget  that,  amidst  the  poems  he  substituted  for  the 
old  ones,  are,  "  The  Lass  o*  Patie's  Mill :"  **  The  hist  time 
I  came  ower  the  muir ;"  "  The  Yellow-haired  Laddie  ;** 
"  The  Waukin  o'  the  Fauld ;"  and  «*  Lochaber  no  more,"  by 
himself;  "My  dearie,  an  thou  die;"  the  modern  <*  Tweed- 
side  ;"  and  "  The  Bush  abune  Traquair,"  by  Crawford : 
"  1  he  Broom  o'  the  Cowdenknowes,"  by  somebody  sign- 
ing himself  S.  R  :  some  of  Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangour's 
beautiful  lyrics :  **  Were  na  my  heart  licht  I  vrad  die,"  by 
Lady  Grizel  Baillie :  and  a  great  manv  more  capital  com- 
positions, ibrming,  it  may  t^  said,  a  \9T%e  proportion  of 
what  is  at  present  the  staple  of  Scottish  song. 

<'  I V.  A  multitude  of  English  songs,  which,  of  course^  it 
is  not  necessary  to  notice  in  this  place. 

Some  account  of  Mr  David  Herd's  Collection  o(  Soot- 
tUh  Songs,  published  in  1769— of  Mr  William  Tytler*s 
"  Dissertation  on  Scottish  Song  and  Music,"  published 
in  1779 — of  "  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum,"  com- 
menced in  1786 — of'  Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,"  pubUsh- 
ed  in  1794 — of  Bums,  his  Writings,  and  his  Biogra- 
phera — and  of  Thomson's  "  Select  Melodies  of  Scotland," 
an  excellent,  but  expensive  work,  brings  us  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  to  Mr  Chambers's  own  compilation. 

We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  well  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Chambers  has  executed  his 
task.  **  Books  of  this  sort^"  he  has  correctly  said  in  his 
preface,  "  are  generally  crude  and  hasty  compilations^ 
from  the  most  obvious  sources,  got  up  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  responsible  Editor,  and  intended  for  cir- 
culation only  amongst  the  humbler  orders  of  the  people.** 
It  has  been  the  olyect  of  Mr  Chambers,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  a  collection  which  should  comprise  all  our  really 
good  songs,  accompanied  by  as  much  information  regard- 
ing them  as  possible,  conveyed  in  short  and  pc^ular  notes. 


Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  tws  met' 

Savs  tbe  mother,  '  What  noise  is  that  at  the  door,  dauch- 
ter?'— <  Hout !'  says  the  lassie,  *  it's  naetlilng  but  a  filthy 
padda  !* — <  Open  the  door,'  says  the  mother,  *  to  the  puir 
padda.*  Sae  tbe  lassie  opened  the  door,  and  the  padda  cam 
loup-Ioup-loupin  in,  aud  sat  dotm  by  the  ingle-side.  Then, 
out  sings  he : 

<  Oh,  ffie  me  my  nipper,  my  hinnio.  my  heart. 
Oh,  ffie  mo  my  supper,  my  sin  true  love; 
Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doti^  I'  the  meadow,  irhere  wo  tws  met.* 

*  Hout !'  quo'  the  dauchter,  *  wad  I  gie  a  supper  to  a  filthy 

padda  ?' — *  Ou,  ay,*  quo'  the  mother,  '  gie  the  puir  padda 

nis  supper.'    Sae  tne  padda  got  his  supper.    After  that,  out 

he  sfasgs  again : 

'  Oh,  put  me  to  bed,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 
Oh,  put  me  to  bed,  my  ain  true  love; 
Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.* 

<  Hout !'  quo'  the  dauchter,  <  wad  I  put  a  filthy  padda  to 
bed  ?' — *  Ou,  ay,'  says  the  mother,  '  put  the  puir  padda  to 
his  bed.'  And  sae  she  pat  the  padda  to  his  bed.  Then  out 
he  sang  again  (for  the  padda  hadna  got  a'  he  wanted  yet : ) 

<  Oh.  come  to  your  bed,  my  hinnie,  tny  Meiti, 
Oh,  come  to  your  bed,  my  ain  true  love ; 
Ilemember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.* 

*  Hout !'  quo'  the  dauchter,  <  wad  I  gang  to  bed  wi*  a  fil- 
thy padda !' — ^  Gae  'wa,  lassie,'  says  the  mother,  *e'en  gang 
tombed  wi'  the  puir  padda.'  And  sae  the  lassie  -Hd  gang  to 
bed  wi'  the  padda.  Weel,  what  wad  ye  think?  He's  no 
content  yet ;  but  out  he  sings  again : 

«  Come,  tak  me  to  your  boeom.  my  hinnie.  my  heart. 
Come,  t%k  me  to  your  bosom,  my  ain  true  love  { 
Rrnierohcr  the  ptomise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.' 

*  Lord  have  a  care  o'  us !'  says  the  lassie,  '  wad  I  tak  a  fil- 
thy padda  to  my  bosom,  d'ye  think?'—*  Ou,  ay,'  quo*  the 
mother,  'just  be  ye  doing  your  gudeman's  biddin,  and  tak 
him  to  your  bosom.'  &ie  the  lassie  did  tak  the  padda  to 
her  bosom.     After  that,  he  sings  out : 

'  Now  fetch  me  an  six.  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 
Now  fetch  me  an  six,  my  ain  true  love ; 
Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  r  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.' 

She  brought  the  axe  in  a  minute,  and  he  then  sang  again : 

'  Now  chap  afTmy  head,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 
Now  chap  afTmy  head,  my  ain  true  love ; 
Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow,  whore  we  twa  met.' 

I'se  warrant  she  wasna  lang  o*  obeying  him  in  this  re- 

Sueist !  for,  ye  ken,  what  kind  of  a  gudeman  was  a  bit  pad- 
a  likely  to  be?  But,  lock-an-daysde,  what  d'ye  think  ? — 
she  hadna  weel  chappit  aff  his  head,  as  he  askit  her  to  do, 
before  he  starts  up,  the  bonniest  young  prince  that  ever  was 
•een.  And,  of  course^  they  leeved  happy  a'  the  rest  o*  their 
da)^'" 

Some  interesting  notices  follow  of  the  ''  godly  and  spi- 
rittial  ballads*'  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  many  detached  songs  which  appeared  at  different 
periods,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ; 
but  we  prefer  descending  at  once  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Allan  Ramsay,  Scottish  song  came  at  length  to 
have  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Of  that  poet's 
"  Tea*  Table  Miscellany,"  we  have  the  following  account, 
which  will  be  read  with  greater  interest,  when  it  b  known 
that  it  was  the  fSishionable  work  of  the  day,  and  was  uni- 
Tersally  in  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex,  Ramsay  himself  ha- 
ying finely  said  of  it, — 

•*  The  wanton  wee  thinff  will  rcjoio^ 

When  tented  by  a  spcrklinf;  ee. 
The  spinnet  tinkling  to  her  voice. 

It  lying  on  her  lovely  knee  f 

ALLAK  RAMSAt's  TXA-TABLB  MISCELLAXT. 

«  The  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  the  public  taste 
iar  Scottiih  song  and  music  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teehth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  this  Invaluable  publication.  The 
time  had  now  'gone  past  when  the  modulations  of  sound 
and  sentiment  which  nature  dictated  to  the  aimple  swain, 
were  esteemed  as  only  fit  (o  charm  the  daas  of  society 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  when  music  and  poetry  were 
onlv  to  be  relished  in  prqiortlon  as  they  were  artifidally 
and  skilfully  elaborated.     Society,  emancipated  £rom  its 
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mnd  put  into  a  shape  at  once  handsome  in  appearance  and 
moderate  in  price.  This  object  lias  been  fiiUy  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  only  fiiult  we  can  find,  which  is  one 
that  'Means  to  virtue's  side,**  is  the  insertion  of  ayhp  songs 
of  little  or  no  merit,  which  might,  with  advantage,  hare 
been  omitted.  In  one  or  two  instances,  our  Editor  has 
been  led  into  this  error,  by  his  anxiety  to  preserve  every 
thing,  however  trifling,  which  particular  associations 
might  render  interesting.  Thus,  at  page  62,  vol.  i.  we 
are  presented  with  the  following 

raAOMKKT, 

Becoveredfiom  TraditUm  by  the  Editor , 

"  DunfennUoe,  on  a  Friday  night, 
A  Ud  and  1ms  they  took  the  flieht. 
And  through  a  baek»y«tt,  out  o"  sight. 
And  into  a  kilogie !" 

We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  disoov^  the  merit  of  this 
editorial  relic  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  by  some,  as 
another  objection,  tliat  there  is  not  the  slightest  arrange- 
ment, either  into  periods  or  classes,  of  the  numerotu  songs 
which  the  volumes  contain;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
we  are  disposed  to  find  Auilt  with  Mr  Chambers  upon 
this  score.  A  song  is  a  song  under  whatever  head  it 
may  be  placed,  and  one  reads  through  the  woric  with 
greater  interest,  not  knowing  whether  he  is  to  meet  with 
a  production  of  Ramsay,  Bums,  Macneil,  Tannahill, 
Hogg,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  next  page. — Mr  Cham- 
bers's Notes  are  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  book : 
they  are  at  once  instructive  and  amusing.  We  can  af- 
ford room  for  only  two  specimens.  The  first  is  the 
note  on  Bums's  fine  song,  "  Their  groves  o*  sweet 
myrtle,**  &c 

**  This  beautiful  song— beautiful  for  both  its  amatory  and 
its  patriotic  sentiment  seems  to  liave  been  composed  by 
Btims  diuring  the  period  when  he  was  courting  the  lady 
who  afterwanis  lieoune  his  wife.  The  present  generation 
is  much  interested  in  this  lady,  and  deservedly  ;  as,  in^ad- 
dition  to  her  poetical  history,  wtfich  is  an  extremtdy  inte- 
restiog  one,  she  is  a  personage  of  the  greatest  private  worth, 
and  in  everv  respect  deserving  to  be  esteemed  as  the  widow 
of  Scotland  s  best  and  most  endeared  bard.  The  following 
anecdote  will  perhaps  be  held  as  testifying,  in  do  inconsider- 
able degree^  to  a  quality  which  she  may  not  hitherto  have 
been  supposed  to  possess    her  wit. 

"  It  IS  generally  known,  that  Mrs  Bums  has,  ever  since 
her  husband*s  death,  occupied  exactly  the  same  house  in 
Dumfries  which  she  inhabited  before  that  event,  and  that 
it  is  customary  for  strangers,  who  happen  to  peas  through 
or  vfoit  that  town,  to  pay  their  respects  to  her,  with  or 
without  letters  of  introduction,  preosely  as  they  do  to  the 
churchyard,  the  bridge^  the  haroour,  or  any  other  public 
olject  of  curiosity  alwut  the  place.  A  gay  voimg  English 
gentleman  one  day  visited  Mrs  Bums,  and  a^ter  he  had  seen 
all  that  she  had  to  show — the  bedroom  in  which  the  poet 
died,  his  original  portrait  by  Nasmyth,  his  fkmily.-bible, 
with  the  names  and  birth-days  of  himself  his  wue^  and 
children,  written  on  a  blank  leaf  by  his  own  hand,  and  some 
other  little  trifles  of  the  same  nature— he  proceeded  to  en- 
treat that  she  would  have  the  kindness  to  present  him  with 
some  relic  of  the  poet,  which  he  might  carry  away  with 
him,  as  a  wonder,  to  show  in  his  own  country.  '  Indeed, 
■ir,*  said  Mrs  Bums,  '  I  have  given  away  so  many  rdics 
•f  Mr  Bums,  that,  to  tell  ye  the  tratb,  I  have  not  one 
lef^'— '  Oh,  you  must  surely  have  somethings*  said  the 
persevering  Suum ;  *  any  thing  will  do—any  little  scrap  of 
nis  handwriting — the  least  thmg  you  please.  All  I  want 
is  jtut  a  relic  of  the  poet ;  and  any  thing,  you  know,  will 
do  finr  a  rdic.**  Some  fiorther  altercation  took  place,  the 
lady  rwaserting  that  she  had  no  relic  to  give,  and  he  as  re- 
peaitedly  renewing  his  reauest  At  length,  fidrly  tired  out 
with  the  man's  importunities,  Mrs  Bums  said  to  him,  with 
a  smile,  *  *Deed,  sir,  unless  ye  tak  mytell,  then,  I  dinna  see 
how  you  are  to  get  what  you  want:  for,  really,  Fm  the 
only  relic  o*  him  that  I  ken  o'.'  The  petitioner  at  once 
withdrew  his  request.** 

The  following  highly  interesting  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  of  Bums  is  given  in  a  note,  on  **  Scots  wha 
hae:**— 

**  The  reader  will  find  Bums's  own  opinion  of  thislbvmir- 
ite  war-aong,  in  the  following  letter,  wliieh  was  written  by 
hiiDf  at  DomlUa^  on  the  Mh  of  Peeimber  1796»  to  a  cow- 


try  gentleman  of  Perthshire,  who  was. residing  there  in 
command  of  a  party  of  Fencibles.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
very  Interesting  document,  which  is  here  prlitted  with  all 
the  literal  peculiarities  of  the  original,'  to  Mr  Stewart  of 
Dalguise.  It  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  let- 
ters iBiutis  ever  wrote : 

«  Sia,-^Heated  as  I  was  with  wine  yesternight,  I  was 
perhaps  rather  seemingly  impertinent  in  mv  anxious  wbh 
to  be  honoured  with  your  acquaintance.  You  will  forgive 
it :  *twa8  the  Impulse  of  heartfidt  respect.—'  He  li  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Sootcn  County  Reform,  and  is  a  inad  who  does 
honour  to  the  business^  at  the  same  time  that  the  business 
does  honour  to  him  !*  said  my  worthy  Arioid  Glenriddd,  to 
somebody  by  me,  who  was  talldng  of  your  coming  to  thia 
countrv  with  your  corps. — Then,  I  replied,  I  have  a  wo- 
man's longing  to  take  nim  b^  the  hand,  and  say  to  him. 
Sir,  I  honour  you  as  a  man  to  whom  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity are  dear,  and  as  a  Patriot  to  whom  the  Bights  of 
your  Coimtry  are  sacred. 

"  In  times  such  as  these,  sir,  when  oiu*  Commoners  are 
bardv  ablc^  by  the  glimmer  of  their  own  twilight  underu 
standiogs,  to  scrawi  a  frank  ;  and  when  Lords  aro^^what 
ffentiemen  would  be  ash^uned  to  be ;  to  whom  shall  a  sink- 
ing country  call  for  help?  -To  the  independant  country 
gmtleman  I  To  him  who  hyu  too  deep  a  stake  in  his  coun- 
try, not  to  be  in  earnest  for  her  welfare ;  and  who,  in  the 
honest  pride  of  man,  can  view  with  equal  contempt,  the  in- 
solence of  office^  and  the  allurements  of  corruption. 

**  I  menti<med  to  you  a  Scots  ode  or  song  I  had  lately 
composed,  and  which,  I  think,  has  some  ment.  Allow  me 
to  enclose  it.  When  I  fall  in  with  jou  at  the  Theatre,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  it.  Accept  of  it,  sir ; 
as  a  very  humble,  but  most  sincere  tribute  of  respect,  from 
a  man,  who,  dear  as  he  prizes  Poetic  Fame,  yet  holds  dearer 
an  Independant  mind.— I  have  the  honour  to  be;, 

"Sir, 
*•  Tour  very  humble  servt. 

"RoBT.  Buavs.** 

Of  the  songs  themselves  it  is  needless  to  say  much,  fa- 
miliar as  moM  of  them  are  to  the  Scottish  reader.  There 
are  a  good  number,  however,  which  are  less  frequently 
met  with,  and  one  or  two  of  these  we  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  transplanting  to  our  pages.  We  begin  with  the 
following  naive  and  amusing  composition,  which,  it  ia 
probable,  was  written  early  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 

aOBIN  aKDBaKA8T*S  TXSTAHEirr, 

Gude  day,  now,  bonnie  Robin, 

How  uuor  hae  ve  been  here? 
I*ve  been  a  bird  about  this  bush 

This  mair  than  twenty  year. 

But  now  I  am  the  sickest  bird 

That  ever  sat  on  brier; 
And  I  wad  mak  my  testameoty 

Gudeman,  if  ye  wad  hear. 

Gar  tak  this  bonnie  neb  o*  mine^ 

That  picks  upon  the  com  ; 
And  rie't  to  the  Duke  o*  Hamilton, 

To  M  a  hunting-horn. 

Gar  tak  thae  bonnie  feathers  o*  mine^ 

The  feathers  o*  my  neb ; 
And  gie  to  the  Lady  Hamiltoo* 

To  fill  a  feather  bed. 

Gar  tak,tliis  gude  rieht  leg  of  mine^ 

And  mend  the  brig  o'  lay ; 
It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  god^ 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  gae^ 

And  tak  this  other  leg  of  mine^ 

And  mend  the  brig  o*  Weir ; 
It  will  be  a  pott  and  pillar  gude^ 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  steer. 

Gar  tak  thae  bonnie  feathers  o*  mine^ 

The  feathers  o*  my  tail ; 
And  gie  to  the  lads  o*  Hamilton 

To  be  a  bam-flaiL 

And  tak  thae  bonnie  feathers  o*  mine^ 

The  feathers  o'  my  breast ; 
And  Hie  them  to  the  bonnie  lad, 

WUl  bring  to  mea  priest. 
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Now  in  there  cam  my  Lady  Wren, 

Wi*  roony  a  sigh  and  groan, 
O  what  care  I  for  a*  the  lads, 

If  my  ain  Jad  be  gone  ! 

Then  Robin  tnm*d  him  round  about, 

E'en  like  a  little  king ; 
Gne  pack  ye  out  at  my  chamber-door. 

Ye  little  cutty-^uean ! 

"We  recommend  the  following  elegant  and  spirited  com- 
position to  the  especial  attention  of  all  our  fair  readers. 
It  breathes  sentiments  which  erery  man  ought  to  feel, 
and  which,  we  belicTe,  eyery  man,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  does  feel : 

X  DO  COMnsS  TBOU*RT  SMOOTH  AlfD  PAIE. 

Bif  Sir  Robert  Aytoufit  Secretary  to  the  Qveen  of  James  VI, 

I  do  confess  thou*rt  smooth  and  fidr. 
And  I  might  haTe  gone  near  to  lore  thee ; 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 
That  lips  could  speak  had  power  to  more  thee : 

But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone. 

As  worthy  to  be  loyed  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou^rt  sweet,  yet  find 

Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind, 

That  kisses  every  thing  it  meets. 
And  since  thou  can  with  more  than  one^ 
ThouVt  worthy  to  be  kissed  by  none^ 

The  momln|r  rose,  that  untouch*d  standi. 
Armed  with  her  briars,  how  sweetly  smells ! 

But  pluck*d  and  str^n*d  through  ruder  hands, 
Her  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwells ; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 

And  leaves  fall  finom  her  one  by  one. 

Such  fiite,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide, 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  a  while ; 

Like  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside, 
And  I  will  sigh  while  some  will  smile. 

To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none. 

The  finest  song,  without  exception,  which  has  been 
Written  within  the  last  century — ^perhaps  the  finest  song 
in  the  language— is  "  Bonnie  Lady  Ann,**  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham. We  are  astonished  that  it  has  not  long  ago 
been  set  to  an  air  worthy  of  ifc,  and  sung  on  the  stage, — 
in  the  drawing-room, — at  the  social-board, — everywhere. 
We  request  that  each  of  our  readers  will  peruse  it  three 
times,  and  then  say  whether  or  not  he  is  of  our  opinion : 

BONNIC  LADT  AVH. 

JBy  Allan  Cunmngkam, 

There's  kames  o'  hlnnfe  'tween  my  luve's  lips, 

And  gowd  amang  her  hair : 
Her  hrttsts  are  lapt  in  a  hcdy  veil; 

Nae  mortal  een  keek  there. 
What  lips  daur  kiss,  or  what  hand  daor  touch, 

Or  wfiat  arm  o*  luve  daur  span. 
The  l^nnie  lips,  the  creamy  lufe, 

Or  the  waist  o*  Lady  Ann  ? 

She  kisses  the  lips  o*  her  bonnie  red  roae^ 

Wat  wi*  the  blobs  o*  dew ; 
But  nae  gentle  Up,  nor  semple  lip, 

Maun  touch  her  ladle  mou. 
But  a  broidered  belt,  wi*  a  buckle  o*  gowd, 

Her  jimpy  waist  maun  span : 
Oh,  she*s  an  armfu*  fit  for^hnvan^ 

My  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 

Her  bower  casement  is  latticed  wi'  flowcnu 

Tied  up  wi*  sUlor  thread ; 
And  comely  sits  she  In  the  midst, 

Men's  langing  een  to  feed : 
She  waves  the  ringlets  fi^  her  cheek, 

Wi*  her  mUky  milky  hand ; 
And  her  every  look  beams  wi*  grace  divine ; 

My  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 

The  mom{n'  dud  is  taaselt  wi*  gowd, 
Like  my  lure's  brolderedcap ; 


And  on  the  mantle  that  my  luve 

Is  mony  a  gowden  drap. 
Her  bonny  ee-bree*s  a  holy  arch, 

Cast  by  nae  earthly  han' ! 
And  the  breath  o*  heaven  is  atween  the  lips 

O'  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 

I  wonderin'  gaze  on  her  stately  steps^ 

And  I  beet  a  hopeless  flame  I 
To  my  luve,  alas !  she  maunna  stoop ; 

It  would  stain  her  hmioured  name. 
My  een  are  bauld,  they  dwall  cm  a  plao^ 

Where  I  darena  mint  my  band  ; 
But  I  water,  and  tend,  and  kiss  the  flowers 

O'  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 

I'm  but  her  father's  gardener  lad, 

And  puir  puir  is  my  fa* ; 
My  aula  mither  gets  my  wee  wee  fee^ 

Wi'  fiithericas  baimies  twa. 
Myjady  comes,  my  lady  gaes, 

Wi*  a  fou  and  kindly  han* ; 
O  their  blessin'  noaun  mix  wi*  my  luve^ 

And  fa'  on  Lady  Ann. 

We  have  met  with  few  sea-aoogs  more  spirited  than 
that  which  we  suljoin,  and  we  should  like  to  knowi 
thijig  more  of  the  author : 

THK  EOVXE  OP  LOCHETAK. 

By  H,  MruUe. 

The  Rover  of  Lochryan  he's  gane, 

Wi*  his  merry  men  sae  Ijrave ; 
Their  hearts  are  o*  the  steel,  and  a  better  keel 

Ne*er  bowled  ower  the  back  of  a  wave. 

It*s  no  whan  the  loch  lies  deed  in  its  trough ; 

When  naething  disturbs  it  ava. 
But  the  rack  and  the  ride  o'  the  restless  tide^ 
^     Or  the  splash  o'  the  grey  sea^maw ; 


It*s  no  when  the  yawl,  and  the  licht  skifb^  crawl, 

Ower  the  breast  o'  the  siller  sea ; 
That  I  look  to  the  west  for  the  bark  I  loe  best. 

And  the  Rover  that's  dear  to  me. 

But  when  that  the  dud  lays  its  cheeks  to  the  flood. 
And  the  sea  lays  its  sbouther  to  the  shore, 

When  the  wind  sings  high,  and  the  sea-whdps  cry. 
As  they  rise  frae  the  whitening  roar ; 

It's  then  that  I  look  through  the  blackening  rook, 

And  watch  by  the  midnlcht  tide ; 
I  ken  tliat  the  wind  brings  my  rover  hame, 

On  the  sea  that  he  glones  to  ride. 

O,  merry  he  sits  'mang  his  jovial  orew, 

Wi*  the  hdm-hafi  in  hb  band ; 
And  he  sings  aloud  to  his  boys  in  blue, 

As  his  ce  s  upon  Galloway's  land : 

'<  Unstent  and  slack  each  reef  and  tadc, 

Gie  her  sail,  boys,  while  it  may  sit : 
She  has  roared  through  a  heavier  sea  before^ 

And  she*ll  roar  Uirough  a  heavier  yet  !** 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  songs,  we  must  speak 
very  briefly  of  the  ballads.  It  is  a  very  exceUent  collec- 
tion ;  made  up  principaUy  of  the  best  things  to  be  found 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
Jamieson*s  Popular  Ballads,  Finlay*s  Historical  and  Ro- 
mantle  Ballads,  Kinloch*s  Andent  Ballads,  Motherwdl'a 
Minstrelsy,  Andent  and  Modem,  and  Buchan's  Ancient 
Ballads  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  This  country  possesses, 
altogether,  about  two  hundred  distinctly  different  baUadis, 
but  some  of  these  have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  no 
fewer  than  six  diffierent  forms.  Mr  Chambers  has  aimcjd 
at  condensing  the  diffused  merit  of  aU  his  predecessors. 
'*  I  have  not  only  made  a  careful  sdection,"  he  says,  '*  of 
what  appeared  to  me  in  every  respect  the  best  of  the  whole 
mass  of  published  ballads)  but,  by  a  more  daring  exer- 
tion of  taste,  I  have,  in  a  great  many  instances,  associated 
what  seemed  to  me  the  beet  stanias,  and  the  best  line»— 
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nay,  even  the  best  words,  of  the  Tarlous  copies  extant.** 
In  some  hands,  this  would  be  a  Tery  dangerous  sort  of 
tampering ;  but  we  have  good  confidence,  both  in  the  ex- 
perience and  judgment  of  the  present  Editor.  He  di- 
vides his  Ballads  into  four  clawes : — I.  Historical  Bal- 
lads ;  II.  Ballads  supposed  to  refer  to  real  circumstances 
in  Private  Life ;  III.  Romantic  BaUads ;  and  IV.  Imita- 
tions  of  the  Ancient  Ballads.  Hiis  arrangement  is  very 
satb&ctory  ;  and,  whilst  we  observe  no  omissions  of  any 
consequence,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, we  find  1>etter  versions  of  our  popular  ballads  than 
we  have  met  with  any  where  else.  We  may  conclude, 
theretbre,  as  we  b^^n,  by  expressing  our  conviction  that 
this  work,  which  is  just  on  the  eve  of  publication,  must 
speedily  win  for  itself  a  large  share  of  popular  fiivour  and 
apj4anse. 

Before  concluding,  we  are  desirous  of  giving  our  read- 
ers some  little  personal  information  concerning  Mr  Cham- 
bers, whose  name  has,  of  late  years,  been  a  good  deal  in 
the  mouth  of  the  public,  and  in  whom  the  readers  of  the 
LnsaAar  Jourmal,  in  particular,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
somewhat   interested.       Although  his  productions   are 
already  so  numerous,  and  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  so 
popular,  Mr  Chambers  is  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  bom  at  Peebles  in  1802,  hb  father  lutving  been 
a  cotton-manufacturer,  and  the  descendant  of  a  line  of 
worthy  burgesses  of  that  town.   There  was  a  peculiarity, 
worth  mentioning,  in  our  author's  person  at  birth ; — he 
had  six  toes  on  each  foot,  and  six  fingers  on  each  hand. 
A  blundering  country  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce  them 
to  the  ordinary  number,  by  nacans  of  a  large  pair  of  scis- 
sors ;  but  he  performed  the  operation  so  awkwardly,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  superfluous  toes  still  remained. 
In  one  view  this  was  a  grievous  calamity,  for  it  not  only 
rendered  his  infancy  one  of  tears,  and  prevented  him  from 
participating  in  the  usual  sports  of  boyhood,  but  it  has 
had  the  final  effect  of  making  him  slightly  lame.     In 
another  view,  however,  the  accident  had  its  advantages, 
since  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  acquirement  of  those 
studious  habits,  which,  in  their  subsequent  application, 
have  enabled  Mr  Chambers  to  gain  for  himself  a  name. 
Before  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  read  the  greater  part 
of  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  in  twenty  volumes.  Per- 
ceiving his  attachment  to  books,  his  parents  destined  him 
for  the  church,  and  he  accordingly  went  through  a  course 
of  classical  literature.      Circumstances,  however,  after- 
wards occurred,  which  prevented  his  entering  the  Divinity 
Hall ;  and  at  fifteen  he  found  himself  in  the  disagreeable 
situation  of  a  person  who  has  lost  one  aim  in  life,  and 
not  found  another.      Eventually  he  determined  on  be- 
coming a  bookseller,  to  which  profession  he  has  since 
steadily  and  successfully  adhered.     Mr  Chambers*  first 
attempt  in  literature  was  a  little  volume,  entitled,  "  lU 
lustrations  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  being  notices  of  the 
real  persons  and  scenes  supposed  to  be  described  in  his 
works.**     It  was  published  in  1822,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.     His  second  effort  was  the  '*  Traditions  oif 
Edinburgh,**  published  in  Numbers,  and  completed  be- 
tween March  1824  and  November  1825.     Such  a  work, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  trade,  **  had  long  been  wanted  ;** 
and  it  therefore  succeeded  amazingly.      We  believe  so 
many  copies  of  any  local  or  topographical  work  have 
seldom  been  sold  in  this  country.     The  book  was  en- 
riched  with  anecdotes  by  Sir  Walter   Scott,    Charles 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent  UUrati;  but  we  are  in- 
dined  to  think  that  the  chief  cause  of  its  success  was  the 
unUushing  tone  of  agreeaUe  gossip  and  garrulous  old- 
wifery  which  pervaded  it.      In   1825  and  1826   Mr 
Chambers  published    two  small  works,    subsidiary  to 
the    *<  Traditions,**   namely,    '*  Walks  in   Edinburgh, 
or  a  Guide  to  the  Scottish  Capital,**  and  **  The  Popular 
Rhymes  of  Scotland.**     His  next  work  of  any  magnitude 
was  "  The  Picture  of  Scotland  ;** — a  work  which  none 
but  an  enthusiast  would  have  undertaken,  and  to  do  jus- 
tice to  which,  he  employed  the  whole  summer,  of  1826 


(one  of  the  hottest  that  has  ever  been  known  since  the 
descent  of  Phaeton)  in  making  a  peregrination  over  the 
country.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  book  has  been  received,  leaves  the  author  no 
cause  to  regret  his  exertions.  In  1827,  his  "  History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1745-6,**  and  in  1828,  his  «  History  of 
the  Rebellions,  under  Montrose,  from  1638  to  1660,**  ap- 
peared in  Constable*s  Miscellany.  He  has  now  two  other 
works  on  the  eve  of  publication — the  Songc  and  Ballads, 
which  we  lutve  just  reviewed,  and  a  "  History  of  the  Re- 
bellions in  1689  and  1715,**  for  Constable*s  Miscellany. 
We  may  likewise  mention,  that  a  translation  of  the  two 
former  "  Rebellions**  has  been  announced  in  France ;  and 
what  is  of  greater  importance,  that  Mr  Chambers  is  to  ba 
engaged  immediately  with  a  still  more  voluminous  work 
than  any  he  has  yet  produced.  It  is  to  be  called,  "  The 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,**  and,  beginning  with  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  to  contain  every  thing  about 
Scotland,  except  the  political  history,  of  which  there  will 
be  no  more  than  enough  to  make  the  rest  of  the  contents 
intelligible — a  wire  strong  enough  to  support  the  stories 
and  anecdotes  which  are  to  be  hung  upon  it.  It  is  to 
bring  into  view  all  those  private  transactions  and  familiar 
circumstances  which  lie  beneath  the  stream  of  history,  and 
are  therefore  generally  overlooked.  It  is  to  contain,  among 
other  things,  accounts  of  all  remarkable  criminals,  curi- 
ous notices  of  costume  and  numners  of  former  times,  and 
innumerable  amusing  stories  and  traditionary  anecdotes. 
It  will  be  chiefly  compiled  from  the  public  records,  and 
the  pages  of  the  early  simple  historians  and  diarists.  For 
the  convenience  of  both  author  and  purchasers,  it  is  to 
appear  in  numbers,  under  the  auspices  of  our  enterprising 
and  successful  Edinburgh  publisher,  Mr  Tait.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  extend  to  five  or  six  octavo  vo- 
lumes ;  and  Mr  Chambers  has  himself  informed  us,  that 
he  intends  it  to  be  his  opus  optimum  et  maximum, — the 
work  to  which  he  will  point,  in  future  years,  when  ho 
wishes  to  tell  what  he  did  in  his  youth. 

We  have  made  this  statement,  with  regard  to  Mr 
Chambers,  with  no  view  but  that  of  doing  justice  to  a  de- 
serving and  able  man.  He  has  already  done  more  work  as 
an  author,  than,  we  believe,  any  other  person  living  of  the 
same  standing.  He  has  to  write,  too,  under  many  disad- 
vantages ;  and  the  light  and  anecdotal  character  of  many 
of  his  works  has  been  a  matter  more  of  necessity  than  of 
choice.  When  it  Is  known  that  he  is  obliged  to  attend, 
during  the  whole  day,  to  the  concerns  of  a  retail  business, 
and  that  it  is  only  little  nooks  and  odd  comers  of  his  time 
that  he  can  allot  to  writing,  the  wonder  must  be,  how  he 
has  been  able  to  achieve  one  half  of  what  he  has  done. 
We  suspect  there  are  many,  who,  from  not  taking  this 
view  of  the  case,  hardly  do  Mr  Chambers  justice.  Can 
a  man  stand  behind  a  counter,  and  think  poetically?  Can 
a  man  go  by  fits  and  starts  into  his  back-shop,  and  ab- 
stract himself  sufficiently  for  a  sustained  effort  of  thought  ? 
Yet  he  has,  in  more  instances  than  one,  actually  done  so ; 
and  we  do  say,  that,  aU  these  things  considered,  we  know 
of  few  men,  under  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  more 
remarkable,  or  of  better  promise,  than  Robert  Chambers. 


History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  its  estabKskment  tiU 
the  year  1828.  By  Edward  Upham,  Esq.  M.  R.  A.  S., 
Author  of  the  History  of  Budhism,  &c.  In  two  vo- 
lumes, (forming  Vols.  XL.  and  XLI.  of  CoQstable*s 
Miscellany.)     Edinburgh.     Constable  &  Co.     1829. 

Ak  acquaintance  with  the  public  and  private  history 
of  Oriental  Nations,  although  perhaps  of  less  practical  im- 
portance to  the  statesman  than  a  knowledge  of  European 
history,  is  more  calculated  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the 
scholar.  The  common  religion  of  Europe^the  common 
source  from  which  its  nations  have  derived  their  political 
science — and  a  community  of  feeling  produced  by  the  ge- 
neral diffusion  and  rival  cultivation  of  science,  have  given 


so 
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to  Europeans,  amid  all  their  minuter  differences,  a  strong 
similarity  of  cllaracter.  But  the  character  of  Uie  people 
inhabiting  the  East  has  been  developed  un^er'  different 
auspices.  It  shows  hew  different  a  thing  human  nature 
may  be  made.  It  shows  us  people  influenced  by  opinions 
and  habits  so  materially  dissimilar  to  our  own,  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  excite  a  spirit  of  self-scrutiny,  and  to  dissi- 
pate false  Tiews,  to  which  custom  alone  may  hare  recon- 
ciled us,  than  any  thing  else  we  know. 

Mr  Upham  has  very  properly  prefaced  his  History  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Muhammedan  doctrine,  and  of  the  Tarious  nations 
which  embraced  it.  He  thiNi  proceeds  with  the  history 
of  Othman  and  his.  descendants.  We  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  marked  more  minutely  the  character  and  ear- 
lier fortunes  of  Othman— for,  in  the  individual  character 
of  the  mighty  mind  that  plans  and  executes  the  founda- 
tion of  a  dynasty,  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  those 
peculiarities  which  his  institutions  afterwards  stamp  upon 
the  whole  nation.  In  the  continuation  of  his  worlc,  Mr 
Upham  presents  us  with  a  succinct  but  spirited  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  in  subduing  both  Mussul- 
mans and  Christians ;  and  of  the  management  and  ad- 
Yentures  of  their  empire  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  spectacle  is,  on  the  whole,  a  magnificent,  if  not 
always  a  pleasing  one.  The  doctrines  taught  by  Mu- 
hammed  were,  in  all  probability,  inculcated  by  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  his  countrymen,  as  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment. But  the  conscious  want  of  that  jhipematural  au^ 
thority  to  which  he  laid  claim,  together  with  an  impa- 
tience of  character,  which  nuide  him  spurn  the  slow  and 
narrow  workings  of  the  mere  teacher,  led  him  to  a  spirit 
of  compromise.  In  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  men 
in  several  important  points,  he  left  them  to  indulge,  to  the 
utmost,  some  of  their  most  dangerous  passions.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  Muhammedan  belief  has  evolved,  in 
minds  of  superior  power,  a  character  made  up  of  the  stran- 
gest inconsistencies,  even  when  approaching  nearest  to  the 
ideal  it  recommends.  There  is  a  mixture  of  high  feeling 
and  self-indulgence, — of  ferocity  and  benevolence,  even  in 
the  best  Mussulman.  Their  creed  knows  nothing  of  re- 
straint and  self-denial,  and  thus  all  the  energies  of  their 
nature  grow  up  to  their  full  strength. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  one,  who,  for  the  time  of  his  sway  at  least,  is 
obeyed  in  every  thing.  The  rest  of  the  nation-  may  be 
divided  into  those  whose  sole  trade  is  war,  and  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  The  whole 
empire,  in  short,  is  one  vast  encampment.  The  precepts 
of  their  religion  enjoining  the  conquest  of  infidels ;  the 
want  of  any  engrossing  employment  at  home ;  and  the 
natural  turbulence  of  their  character,  render  war  to  them 
a  necessary  of  life.  A  kindred  spirit  in  their  rulers,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  in  external  aggression  those  un- 
ruly spirits,  who  would,  if  inactive,  turn  like  ban-dogs 
and  throttle  each  other,  keep  them  perpetually  at  logger- 
heads with  one  nation  or  another.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is 
the  thunder-cloud  of  nations — it  exists  but  to  explode,  and 
after  a  short  calm  to  gather  again  into  darkness.  It  has 
swaUowed  up  in  its  career  all  the  disorganized  states  which 
have  come  in  collision  with  it ;  and  the  only  countries 
which  have  stood  firm  against  its  aggressions,  are  those  in 
'which  law  and  government  were  so  established,  that  even 
when  thrown  into  temporary  conftision,  there  was,  in  the 
common  feeling,  a  principle  of  vitality  which  re-united 
again. 

Such  is,  or  rather  such  has  been,  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  rose  and  spread  itself  with  the  same  rapidity  as  that  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  Moguls.  Its  character  was  the  same ; 
the  principle  of  its  success  the  same.  Its  greater  perma- 
nency is  owing  to  this,  that  its  founders  transferred  to 
the  laws  the  power  of  enforcing  discipline,  which  in  the 
shorteiwlived  dynasties  was  attached  only  to  the  indivi- 
dtuil.     It  was  the  spirit  of  Othman  and  Amurath  living 


on  in  their  institutions  that  nphdd  the  power  of  the  0»* 
manlie.  But  these  institutions  have  at  length  been  over- 
turned. The  present  Sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  felt  that 
the  safety  they  insured  to  the  governed  was  not  shared 
by  the  liead  of  the  state,  and  to  secure  himself,  he  de- 
stroyed, in  tlie  persons  of  the  Janizaries,  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  his  nation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
has  power  to  give  it  a  new  one ;  or  whether  the  old  adage 
holds  true  here,  "  that  lie  may  destroy  a  palace  who  has 
not  the  art  to  buOd  a  hoveL**  If  he  succeed  in  organizing 
a  new  form  of  military  government,  tlie  Ottoman  Em- 
pire may  yet  weather  the  storm  impending  <iver  her :  if 
he  fail  in  this,  she  may  be  looked  upon  as  speedily  dea- 
tined  to  be  blotted  from  among  the  nations. 

Mr  Upham*s  history  of  tills  remarkable  people  is  oom- 
posed  with  much  candour  and  impartiality  ;  and  containa 
a  great  deal  of  informatioa  not  ta  be  met  with  in  any 
other  English  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


Fugitive  Pieces  and  JRemudacencea  of  Lord  Byron ;  coi^ 
taimng  an  entire  new  Edition  of  the  **  HSrew  Melo^ 
dieSt^  with  the  addition  of  $everal  never  before  publish^ 
ed ;  the  whole  illustrated  with  Critical,  Historical,  Thea- 
trical, Political,  and  Theological  Remarhs,  Notes,  Anec~ 
dotes,  Interesting  Conversations  and  Observations,  made 
by  that  Illustrious  Poet ;  together  with  his  Lordship's 
Autograph ;  also  some  Original  Poetry,  Letters,  and 
Becouetiions  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  By  I.  Nathan, 
Author  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Music**  •*  The  Hebrew  Mdodies,**  &c  &c  London, 
Whittaker  &  Co.     1829. 

PooE  Mr  Nathan !  what  a  nest  of  hornets  this  book 
has  brought,  and  will  bring,  about  his  ears !  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  silliest  we  have  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  with  for  some  time;  and  though  it  is  a  good- 
natured  piece  of  drivel,  it  is,  nevertheless,  rather  of  a  pro- 
voking, than  an  amusing,  kind.  Heaven  forgive  Mr 
Nathan  for  his  "  critical,  historical,  theatrical,  political, 
and  theological  remarks  !**  But,  though  Heaven  may  for- 
give liim  for  these,  (intolerably  Inane  as  they  are,)  it  it 
impossible  that  Lord  Byron  ever  can,  for  the  "  interest- 
ing conversations*'  he  has  published  In  his  name ; — the 
very  sweepings  of  the  illustrious  poet's  mind ! — the  no- 
things which  all  men  must  say  every  day  of  their  lives, 
but  which  Nathan  **  conned  and  got  by  rote,**  and  now 
gives  to  the  world  !  What  is  it  possible  that  any  man, 
with  such  a  name  as  Nathan,  could  know  of  Byron  ?  ex- 
cept, indeed,  that  a  parrot  once  pecked  at  his  lordship*8 
toe,  and  that  the  author  of  **  Childe  Harold**  was  par- 
tial to  crust ! 

Instead,  however,  of  exposing  Mr  Nathan's  imbecili- 
ties, which  are  so  palpable,  that  we  disdain  the  ignoble 
task,  we  prefer  culling  the  only  things  worth  reading  In 
his  book ;  and  even  these  are  nothing  very  extraordinary. 
The  following  relates  to  the  pronunciation  of  Lord  By- 
ron's name : 

**  This  composition  brings  to  my  recollection  a  confersa 
tien  with  the  noble  author  relative  to  the  pronnndatlon  of 
his  name.  His  Lordship*s  fiimilv  have  dincfed ;  some  call- 
ing it  B^ron,  others  Byron.  On  his  entering  the  room, 
while  this  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  his  own  pronun- 
ciation was  asked.  He  replied,  somewhat  indifferentbr. 
*  Both  were  right  :*  but  catching  the  eye  of  a  very  beautiral 
young  lady  near  him,  he  said,  *  Pray,  madam,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  ask  which  you  prefer?*  *  Oh,  Byron,  ootain- 
ly.*  *  Then,  henceforward,*  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  *  B^- 
ron  it  shall  be!'  If  the  fencing  anecdote  is  illustrative  of 
his  Lordship's  attention  to  the  fiiir  sex,  the  following  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  characteristic  of  the  poetical  feeling  which 
usually  accompanied  his  complimentary  effusions  of  gallant- 
ry. At  a  party  where  his  Lordship  was  present,  a  refer- 
ence to  those  elegant  lines  commencmg  witn,  *  If  that  high 
world,'  had  given  rise  to  a  speculative  ailment  on  the 
probable  nature  of  happiness  in  a  ftitnre  sUte,  and  occa- 
sioned a  dcetre  in  one  of  the  ladies  to  ascertain  his  Lord- 
ship's opinion  on  the  sul^ect;  requesting,  therefore^  to 
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IcDow  what  might  constitute^  in  bis  idea,  the  happiness  of 
the  next  world,  he  quickly  relied,  *  The  pleasure^  madam, 
of  ae«ng  you  there.'  '* 

Thj}  subjoined  anecdote  of  Kean  may  amuse  our  read- 
ers: 

<'  When  Kean  yna  first  introduced  to  Lord  Byron,  his 

Erevious  intercourse  with  refined  society  had  been  only 
mited,  and,  meeting  the  first  poet  of  the  age,  he  appeared 
rather  abashed  in  his  presence,  till  the  pleasing  urbanity  of 
liis  lordship's  manner  gave  courage  to  the  tragedian,  and 
rendered  him  in  a  short  time  quite  at  his  ease,  and  the  mo- 
ments passed  in  the  most  social  manner.  Kean,  after  re- 
lating many  anecdotes,  with  which  Lord  Byron  was  highly 
delighted,  performed  a  simple,  but  truly  ludicrous  exhibi- 
tion, at  which  his  lordship  was  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  threw  himself  back  upon  the  so&  quite  in  ecstacy. 
Kean,  with  a  burnt  cork,  painted  the  &ce  and  body  of  an 
opera-dancer  upon  the  back  part  of  his  hand,  and  making 
his  two  middle  fingers  represent  the  extremities,  the  upper 
part  the  thighs,  the  lower  part  the  legs,  and  having  painted 
the  nails  black  to  represent  shoes,  he  wrapped  his  handker- 
chief round  his  wnst  as  a  turban :  the  dancer,  thus  com- 
pleted, commenced  an  opera  with  great  agility  and  effect ; 
the  ludicrous  attitudes  and  nimbleness  of  the  fingers  gave 
auch  xest  to  the  increased  laughter,  that  his  lordship  encored 
the  performance  with  the  same  enthusiastic  rapture  as  if 
Kean  had  been  actilaDy  engaged  in  Richard  the  Third.** 

There  is  something  more  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
two  following  songs,  which  have  not  before  been  pub- 
lished: 

X  SPEAK  NOT — ^I  TaACB  HOT* 

By  Lord  Byron. 

I  speak  not— >!  trace  no^— I  breathe  not  thy  name, 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound — there  were  guilt  In  the  fame ; 
But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cl^ek  mav  impart 
The  deep  thought  tluit  dwells  in  that  silence  of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  owr  peace, 
Were  Uiose  hours ;— can  their  Joy  or  their  bitterness  cease? 
We  repent— we  abjure— we  will  break  from  our  chain. 
We  must  part— we  must  fly — ^to  unite  it  again. 

Oh  !  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt ; 
Forgive  me,  adored  on»— forsake  if  thou  wilt ; 
But  the  heart  which  I  bear  shall  expire  undebawd. 
And  man  shall  not  break  it— whatever  thou  may  est. 

And  stem  to  the  haughty — but  humble  to  thee, 

My  soul  in  its  bitterest  blackness  shall  be ; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more  sweet, 

With  thee  by  my  sid^  than  the  world  at  our  feet. 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love^ 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  we  resign,—* 
Thy  lip  shall  reply  not  to  themr— but  to  mine. 

SOKO. 

They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past. 
And  Mem'ry  wakes  the  thoughts  that  hlian 

They  rose  the  first,  they  set  the  last ; 
And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most. 

Was  once  our  only  hope  to  be ; 
And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost, 

Hath  melted  into  Memory. 
Alas  !  it  is  delusion  all : 

The  future  cheats  us  from  a^ ; 
Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 

The  "  Recollections**  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  contemptible  than  those  of  Byron. 
The  following  Epigram  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is 
addressed  to  her  husband  : 

Yes,  I  adore  thee,  William  Lamb, 
But  hate  to  hear  thee  say,  God  d— : 
Frenchmen  say  English  cry  d —  d— » 
But  why  swear*st  Uion  ?— 4hou  art  a  LaTnb  ! 

People  of  genius  should  be  careful  whom  they  admit 
into  their  society,  for  we  can  conceive  of  few  things  more 
annoying,  than  to  be  tossed  on  the  rack  of  a  fool's  ad- 
miration, and  held  up  to  the  public  gize  as  the  object  of 
his  eulogium. 


Geratdine  ofDeanumdi  or^  Irdand  in  the  Reign  of  Elizas 
betk.  An  Historical  Bomance.  In  three  volumes. 
London.     Henry  Colbum.     1829. 

Geraldine  of  Desmond  is  evidently  the  work  of  an 
author  whose  powers  are  considerably  above  par.  Faults 
it  has,  but  they  are  compensated  by  the  beauties  which 
crowd  around  them,  and  by  the  indications  of  mental  ca^ 
pabilities,  both  intdlectual  and  imaginative,  which  pro-: 
mise  yet  better  things  in  future. 

The  object  at  which  the  fair  author  aims  Is  stated,  in 
the  Preface,  to  be  the  production  of  a  modem  historical 
romance,  possessing  a  character  of  scdid  excellence,  and 
avoiding  that  slip-shod  ^ijnsy  style,  of  which  we  have  of 
late  had  so  many  specimens.  This  is  a  highly  laudable 
object ;  but,  nevertheless,  some  o(  the  most  striking  faults 
of  the  book  have  originated  in  a  partial  misapprehension 
of  this  excellent  principle.  The  historical  romance  takes 
for  its  subjects  either  persons  who  have  figured  in  history, 
or  fictitious  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  du- 
ring some  interesting  period  of  history.  The  great  aim  of 
the  author  ought  to  be  to  concentrate  the  interest  on  his 
characters,  and  to  introduce  surrounding  events,  only  with 
a  view  of  showing  how  they  modify  or  illustrate  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  dramatis  persona.  Now,  Miss  Crumpe, 
In  her  anxiety  to  give  solidity  to  her  work,  has  brought 
the  state  of  the  country  far  too  prominently  forward,  by 
which  means,  in  the  first  place,  she  has  deviated  into  the 
province  of  political  history  ;  and,  in  the  second,  she  has 
given  to  her  background  a  force  and  prominence  that  sub- 
dues the  figures  in  the  for^round.  This  causes  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  to  flag  occasionally,  especially  In  the 
first  volume,  and  the  first  half  of  the  second.  Another 
objection  that  we  have  to  the  book  is,  that  the  principle^ 
though  good  in  itself,  is  too  much  forced  upon  our  notice. 
We  see  the  labour  which  ought  to  be  glossed  over.  The 
authoress  is  continually  bracing  her  nerves  to  some  great 
exploit.  This  conscientious  labour  is  the  vital  principle 
of  a  book,  but  it  ought  to  rest  unseen,  like  the  foundation 
of  a  house,  or  like  the  inward  workings  of  vegetable  life, 
visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  contemplative  beholder  in 
the  compactness  of  the  building  and  the  richness  of  the 
foliage,  not  bare  like  an  anatomy,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  all  the  hidden  economy  of  nature. 

Having  premised  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  plan 
of  the  work,  we  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  execu- 
tion. Miss  Crumpe  has  brought  to  her  task  abundant 
stores  of  reading,  reflection,  and  imagination.  She  is 
evidently  well  versed  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  as  was, 
indeed,  implied  in  our  complaint  that  she  had  obtruded 
it  too  much  on  our  notice.  Many  of  her  occasional  dis- 
quisitions afford  proofs  both  of  power  and  delicacy  in  in- 
vestigating the  recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  and  there  is 
a  warm  glow  of  poetry  struggling  through  the  whole  book, 
and  bursting  forth,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  most  beautiful 
flashes.  Our  authoress,  however,  b  not  yet  sufficiently 
aufaU  in  her  profession,  to  have  learned  the  art  of  ma- 
king all  her  abilities  work  with  due  subordination  to  each 
other.  The  one  or  other  of  them  starts  every  now  and 
then  into  an  undue  prominence,  which  mars  the  harmony 
and  unity  of  the  work.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in 
her  anxiety  to  express  her  fervid  ideas  with  equal  warmth, 
she  sometimes  indulges  in  a  strained  language,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  English.  As  to  the  story,  its  scene  is 
laid  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  nar- 
rates the  feuds  of  two  noble  families,  whose  fate  had  be- 
come interwoven  with  the  political  broils  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  the  misadventures  of  two  ill-starred  lovers, 
whose  parents  are  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  factions. 
We  do  not  think  that  Miss  Crumpe  (would  to  Heaven 
she  had  another  name !)  discovers  a  very  acute  perception 
of  the  outward  differences  of  national  or  individual  cha- 
racter ;  but  if  her  personages  want  that  air  of  reality 
which  some  novelists  communicate  to  theirs,  the  loss  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  compensated  by  the  high  poetical  feel- 
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ing  which  i«  inherent  in  them,  and  a  parity,  siich  as  could 
be  communicated  by  woman's  mind  alone.  We  hare 
room  for  only  one  extract.  It  describee,  in  yigorous 
terms, 

THK  DKATH  OF  AW  laiSB  CHIXF. 

Meanwhile  the  contest  of  O'Nial  and  Thurles  conti- 
nued within  a  few  yards  of  the  precipice  that  yawned  out- 
side the  chapel.  They  wrestled  until  they  readied  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliff.  At  the  moment  when  they  did  so,  the 
Chief,  in  endeavouring  to  evade  a  well-directed  stroke  from 
his  opponent,  made  one  false  step,  and  staggering  back,  fell 
flat  upon  the  ground.  Thurles  sprung  ^waid,  laid  his 
right  foot  on  the  chest  of  O'Nial,  and  h<Ming  the  point 
of  his  sword  above  the  body,  gaspingly  exclaimed,—''  Rash 
man !  force  me  not  to  miurder !  l&sign  the  Lady  Geral- 
dine,  and  I  will  spare  your  life.** 

For  a  second  there  was  stillness.  The  clear  radiance  of 
the  moon  streaooed  full  up<in  O'Nial,  as  he  fixed  the  blaze 
of  his  eye  on  the  figure  that  stood  over  him.  The  Chief- 
tain's body  strained  in  a  mighty  but  vain  attempt  to  rise. 
His  hair  stood  erect  with  rage  as  he  fell  back  to  the  earth, 
and  a  sort  of  ghastly  grin  convulsed  his  face  with  an  expres- 
sion of  ironi<»]  scorn,  that  writhed  him  to  torture,  while 
the  words, — "  You  spare  me !  You  /"  broke  forth  in  a  sti- 
fled lO'oan,  like  that  of  death's  last  agony. 

**  Your  answer !"  cried  Lord  Thurles,  in  a  voice  of  thrill- 
ing energy. 

«  See  It !"  gasped  the  Chief. 

He  felt  about  with  his  liaud,  drew  a  dagger  from  his  vest, 
and  aimed  a  furious  plunge  at  his  victor,  before  the  latter 
was  aware  of  the  intent. 

An  involuntary  start,  which  moved  him  some  steps  back- 
wai'd,  saved  our  hero  from  the  stroke.  On  seeing  this, 
O'Nial  raised  his  hand  still  higher,  uttered  a  second  fiend- 
like laugh,  and,  preferring  deaUi  to  submission,  plunged  the 
dagger  through  nis  own  heart.  An  ejaculation  of  horror 
broke  from  Lord  Thurles.  Every  feeling  of  his  soul  was 
swallowed  up  by  that  of  humanity,  and  be  was  in  the  act 
of  spHngin^r  back  to  wrench  the  weapon  from  his  side, 
when  O'Nial,  perceiving  the  intention,  in  a  transport  of 
desperation,  thrust  both  his  hands  into  the  clayey  soil  that 
was  dabbled  with  his  blood,  and  collecting  all  his  strength 
in  a  last  convulsive  effort,  the  dying  Chief  heaved  his  body 
NO  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  that  it  fell  over  the 
brink,  and,  with  an  appalling  sound,  dropped  heavily  from 
point  to  point  of  the  projecting  rocks  beneath. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  is  one  which,  with  not  a  few 
faults,  does  credit  both  to  the  head  and  heart  (we  cannot 
find  a  more  original  phrase)  of  its  authoress. 


77ie  Nature  and  ObUgationa  of  Christian  Beneixilence,  a 
Sermon^  preached  in  St  John's  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,  on  Sunday,  1 5th  December  1828,  when  a 
Collection  was  made  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Benevolent  and  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  By 
the  Reverend  £.  B.  Ramsay,  B.A.  F.R.S.E.,  &c 
Assistant  Minister  of  St  John's  ChapeL  Edinburgh. 
8vo.     1829. 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  humane  and  generous 
institutions  which  exbt  among  us  have  always  found 
able  and  eloquent  advocates  to  bi*ing  their  claims  before 
the  public.  Mr  Ramsay,  in  the  discourse  before  us,  has 
proved  that  few  could  have  pointed  out,  with  more  effect, 
the  merits  of  the  excellent  institution  in  whose  behalf  the 
f«ermon  was  preached.  Mr  Ramsay's  talents  as  a  clergy- 
man are  well  known  in  this  city ;  as  well  as  his  un- 
wearied zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  honourable  at 
all  times,  but  especially  praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  birth 
and  family.  We  sincerely  recommend  this  discourse, 
which  is  now  published  in  the  hope  of  aiding,  by  its  sale, 
the  funds  of  the  Society  for  which  it  was  preached.  We 
know  of  few  institutions  which  have  greater  claims  on 
the  generous  and  humane.  At  first  established  by  a  few 
jihilanthroplc  individuals,  it  has  been  the  means  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have  perished  of 
want.  It  is  a  Society  which  belongs  to  no  religious 
party :  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  and  the 
destitute,  of  aU  creeds  and  countries,  are  objects  of  its 
rare.     The  following  extract  from  Mr  Ramsay's  able  j 


sermon  will  explain  more  fiilly  the  nature  of  the 
ciety : 

<*  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  state  the  object  of  the 
charity  in  the  simple  statement  made  in  the  third  genoral 
rule  of  the  Society,  which  is  as  follows : — *  That  the  olject 
of  this  Society  shall  be,  to  five  temporary  relief  to  such 
cases  of  distress  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity  for  which  no 

I  provision  is  made  by  any  of  the  existing  institutions  of  pub- 
ic charity ;  more  particularly,  to  Mslst  strangers,  who  can 
satisfy  the  committee  that  their  drcumstanoes  require  aid- 
to  get  them,  and  also  those  in  Edinburgh  who  belong  to  dis- 
tant places,  removed  to  their  friends,  or  to  where  they  have 
the  prospect  of  getting  their  wants  supplied.  The  most  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  those  discharged  from  the  noyal 
Infirmary.*  And  that  the  Society,"  adds  Mr  Ramsay, 
<*  has  fiiUy  performed  this  part  of  Its  intentions,  so  far  at 
means  have  been  afforde«l,  will  appear  when  I  mention, 
that,  during  the  last  year,  the  number  of  cases  visited  and 
relieved  amounts  to  750,  which,  upon  an  average  of  the 
number  In  each  family,  will  amount  to  betwem  two  or  three 
thousand  individuals.  Of  these,  827  were  strangers,  who 
have  been  enabled,  in  part  or  entirely  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  to  reach  their  homes." 

We  are  glad  to  aid  Mr  Ramsay,  and  the  other  friends 
of  this  institution,  by  giving,  through  the  medium  of  our 
pages,  a  more  extended  publicity  to  the  laudable  objects 
it  has  in  view. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


TUB  RBD  COAT. 

By  John  Mahobn,  Author  of"  Scenes  of  War,**  "  TalcM 
of  Field  and  Flood,**  ^c. 

The  proudest  and  happiest  day  of  my  life— says  the 
unpublished  autobiography  of  Captain  Gay — was  not 
that  on  which  I  first  received  a  bow  from  Lord  B.,  and 
a  smile  from  Lady  C.  as  her  carriage  whirled  past — nor 
that  on  which  I  first  discovered,  wliat  I  had  long  sus- 
pected to  be  true,  namely,  that  I  was  a  genius— nor  evea 
that  on  which  the  hope  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
object  of  my  adoration  was  crowned  with  conviction,  by 
her  returning  my  emphatic  squeeze  of  the  hand.  No, 
reader  !  these  were  all  doubtless  happy  days — too  happy 
ever  to  return  ;  but  the  proudest  and  happiest  one  of  my 
life  was  that  on  which  I  found  myself  fixed,  as  by  a  spell, 
in  a  reverie  of  self-admiration  before  a  huge  mirror,  wor- 
shipping my  own  Image  as  It  first  met  my  eye,  arrayed  in 
a  red  coat ;  and  the  deepest  transport  with  which  I  ever 
gazed  upon  a  fair  girl  was  faint  indeed  to  what  I  felt 
upon  that  blessed  occasion,  while  surveying  my  own  fair 
self  from  top  to  toe.  As  attitude  Is  every  thing,  I,  that 
morning,  devoted  several  hours  to  the  study  of  the  graces 
— and  practised,  at  my  rehearsal  in  private,  what  I  in- 
tended to  act  in  public.  I  then  held  imaginary  conver- 
sations with  ladi^  of  rank — ^handed  them  their  fans, 
which  they  had  dropt,  with  an  air  altogether  irresistible — 
promenaded  them  to  the  dinner  table — Showed  them  to 
their  carriages — and  spouted  extempore  verses  composed 
for  future  occasions. 

My  red  coat  was  to  me  a  mantle  of  inspiration,  prompt- 
ing a  thousand  ronumtic  visions  of  "  love  and  glory  "—of 
laurels  won  in  the  battle  and  the  ball-room: — and  i^  con- 
quests over  England's  foes  and  England's  fair. 

I  had  obtained  my  appointment  in  consequence  of  the 
retirement  of  an  old  subaltern,  disgusted  with  a  service 
in  which  he  had  grown  grey ;  but  which,  In  other  re- 
spects, had  left  him  without  any  memorials  except  his 
wounds  and  half-pay. 

Upon  the  eventful  day  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
he  met  me  at  the  gate  of  the  barracks  occupied  by  my 
r^ment,  and  thus  accosted  me : — **  Young  man,  make 
the  most  of  this  day,  and  enjoy  It  as  you  can — ^it  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  happiest  of  your  life.  I  have  only  had 
two  happy  ones  in  the  course  of  sixty  years — the  one 
was,  that  on  which  I  put  on  a  red  coat  for  the  first,  and 
the  other,  that  on  which  I  put  it  off  for  the  last  time.'* 
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AIm  !  how  little  did  I  then  tuspect  that  I  had  met 
with  a  prophet  ia  my  path  ! 

Haring  reported  my  arriyal  at  head-quarters,  and 
waited  upon  the  Colonel,  I  was  forthwith  introduced  to 
my  brother  officers,  with  whom  I  dined  at  the  mess  ;  and 
the  following  day  I  was  given  over  in  charge  to  a  drill 
sergeant,  in  order  to  receive  my  first  lessons  in  military 
education.  From  that  day  I  date  the  commencement  of 
my  troubles.  My  progress,  I  must  say,  was  slow.  I 
went  through  my  facings  with  reluctance,  and  but  indif- 
ferently. The  manual  and  platoon  exercises  seemed  al- 
together too  low  and  mechanical  for  a  gentleman — and 
4he  goosestep  I  considered  a  downright  Insult  to  human 
nature.  **  Little  things  might  be  great  to  little  men  ;** 
4mt  a  genius  Hke  mine,  I  conceived,  was  meant  to  com- 
mand armies.  The  sergeant  thought  differently  ;  and  de- 
clared that  be  had  more  trouble  with  me  than  with  the 
whole  awkward  squad  together.  But  this  I  considered 
a  compliment,  having  heard  that  your  great  generals  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  but  indifferent  subalterns. 

At  length,  I  was  attached  to  a  company,  and  took  my 
post  upon  parade,  where  I  was  completely  bewildered — 
dressing  my  company  from  the  wrong  flanic — and  at  every 
movement  committing  a  blunder.  "  Rear  rank,  take  open 
order,**  exclaimed  the  Colonel.  "  What  am  I  to  do  now. 
Sergeant  ?**  excUimed  I.     **  Step  out  to  the  froht,  sir.** 

Col. — **  What  are  you  about  there,  Mr  Gay"? — you  are 
out  of  the  line  altogether — dress  by  the  righ't.** 

*'  Rear  rank,  take  close  order — ^march.**; — "  What  am 
I  to  do  now,  Sergeant  ?**  ' 

**  Face  to  the  right,  sir,  and  step  to  the  rear.**  (Laugh- 
ter among  the  men.) — "  Some  of  the  men  are  laughing, 
Sergeant.  Mark  them  down  for  drill ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  tell  me  who  they  are.** — '*  The  whole  regi- 
ment, sir,  including  the  Colond.** 

In  this  way  did  I  struggle  through  the  difficulties  of 
my  profession,  until  the  regiment  received  orders  to  hold 
itself  in  readiness  for  foreign  service,  when  I  obtained  a 
month's  leave  of  absence,  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  my 
'Mends. 

Great  was  the  attention  which  I  received  upon  arri- 
ving at  my  native  village.  I  Was  adored  by  the  women, 
itnit  envied  and  liated  by  the  men.  My  red  coat  was  too 
much  for  them.  However,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  be- 
ing the  first  man  in  the  village,  but  resolved  to  extend 
my  conquests  to  the  neighbouring  towns — at  one  of  wbich, 
about  six  miles  distant,  I  had  promised  to  open  a  ball 
with  the  then  reigning  belle  of  the  place — ^to  which,  ha- 
ving forwarded  a  pair  of  snow-white  inexpreMs&les,  and 
some  other  ball-room  requisites,  (reserving  my  red  coat 
to  walk  in,)  I  proceeded  towards  the  scene  of  elegant 
gaiety  in  the  evening. 

I  had  travelled  about  half  the  distance,  when,  at  a  so- 
litary turn  of  the  road,  which  winded  along  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  I  suddenly  popped  upon  a  bull,  who,  far  from  being 
infected  with  ihe  general  partiality  for  scarlet,  no  sooner 
belield  the  colour  of  my  coat,  than,  setting  up  a  wild  roar, 
he  instantly  gave  chase,  and  came  after  me  at  full  goUop. 

I  had  &ncied  myself  a  hero.  I  thought  I  could  march 
up  unshrinking  to  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  but,  like  many 
other  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  though  proof  against  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  I  could  not  stand  a  charge  of  homing ; 
so,  leaving  the  main  road,  I  dashed  along  the  foot  of  the 
hill  towards  a  swamp,  with  the  recollection  and  geogra- 
phy of  which  my  good  genius  at  that  moment  supplied 
me.  Meantime,  the  bull  came  roaring  after,  and  ivas  ra- 
pidly gaining  ground,  while  I,  (oh,  humbling  thought  to 
the  pride  of  valour  !)  the  love  of  the  ladies,  and  the  envy 
of  the  men,  was  running  in  mortal  fear,  like  a  hare  be- 
fore the  hounds. 

The  bog  was  now  close  before  me,  and  the  bull  close 
behind — ^my  bane  and  antidote — and  yet  the  swamp 
might  be  soft  enough  to  drown  me — (what  a  death  fur  a 
soldier !) — so,  betwixt  the  bog  and  the  bull's  horns,  I  felt 
myself  betwixt  the  horm  of  a  dilemma. 


The  animal  was  now  at  my  back,  foaming  and  fuming. 
I  heard  and  fimded  that  I  felt  his  hot  breath  behind  me. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  margin  of  the  bog.  There  was  no 
time  to  hesitate — so  I  made  a  leap,  and  lighted  on  the 
quaking  quagmire,  in  which  I  sunk  to  the  knees. 

^y  enemy  having  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he  was 
treading  upon  tender  ground,  suddenly  came  to  a  halt ; 
but,  by  scraping  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  eyeing  me 
with  orbs  of  flame,  gave  manifest  symptoms  of  unabated 
fury,  and  showed  no  disposition,  by  retiring,  to  release 
me  from  **  durance  vile.** 

Alas  !  what  we  suffer  for  our  country  !  (thought  I,  as 
I  stood  cold  and  wet,  without  prospect  of  release ;) — ^my 
fair  partner  wiU  now  be  in  the  ball-room — all  smiles  and 
blushes,  and  gentle  tremors — waiting  for  my  arrival,  and 
wondering  at  my  delay.  Anon,  her  young  heart  will 
palpitate  with  fears  of  illness,  or  some  &tal  accident ;  but, 
could  she  see  her  Lothario,  in  full  uniform,  stuck  knee- 
deep  in  a  bog,  with  a  bull  standing  sentry  over  him,  it 
weie  death  to  romance,  and  could  call  forth  no  tears  but 
those  of  laughter. 

At  length  I  was  observed  by  some  pedestrians,  pass- 
ing along  the  road,  who  came  to  my  assistance,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  away  the  bull,  and  relieving  me  from 
my  ludicrous  misery ;  but  the  story  got  abroad  in  the 
neighbouihood,  and,  embellished  with  numerous  facetious 
additions,  became  the  subject  of  village  mirth ; — my  rivals 
gloated  on  it,  and  the  old  maids,  whom  I  had  incautious- 
ly neglected,  caught  the  echo,  and  carried  the  tale  from 
house  to  house.  I  was  saved,  however,  from  the  agony 
of  encountering  the  public  gaze  and  mock  sympathy,  by 
being  suddenly  recalled  to  the  raiment,  then  about  to 
proceed  on  foreign  service  from  Dublin,  where  I  arrived 
a  few  days  previous  to  embarkation. 

Among  the  many  ways  in  which  I  had  paid  for  the 
pleasure  of  wearing  a  red  coat,  I  had,  somehow  or  other, 
neglected  the  trifling  one  of  paying  my  tailor;  and  one 
day,  while  spmrting  my  figure,  and  escorting  a  fashionable 
beauty  along  Dame  Street,  just  at  the  most  interesting 
moment  of  a  most  tender  and  interesting  conversation,  I 
received  a  somewhat  unceremonious  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
and  turning  round,  in  no  very  gentle  mood  at  the  imper- 
tinent interruption,  was  thus  accosted  by  the  vulgar  in- 
truder : — **  By  your  lave,  sir,  and  begging  your  pardon, 
I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  Mr  Tick,  the  tailor,  for  a  re- 
gimental coat, — ^the  same,  I  suppose,  at  present  on  your 
back.** 

To  have  knocked  the  fellow  down  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  my  first  impulse ;  but  of  all  power  of  action 
and  thought  I  was,  for  the  moment,  utterly  deprived  by 
the  shock  of  such  a  dreadful  exposure. 

A  flash  of  fire  shot  through  my  brain,  the  sight  for- 
sook my  eyes,  and  the  last  sound  of  which  I  was  con- 
scious, after  the  words  of  the  accursed  dun,  was  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter,  amidst  which  my  fair  friend  vanished 
like  a  witch  in  a  clap  of  thunder.  Upon  recovering  my 
senses,  I  made  the  tipstaff  call  a  coach,  in  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  barracks,  where  my  debt  was  discharged, 
pro  tempore,  by  the  paymaster,  and  the  following  day  saw 
me  fairly  afloat  upon  Uie  wide  ocean. 


Once  more  behold  me  restored  to  my  country,  after 
being  baptized  with  fire,  of  which  I  bore  a  certificate  tn 
the  shape  of  a  bad  wound.  Upon  arriving  at  my  native 
village,  I  received  a  friendly  visit  from  the  doctor,  who 
made  many  kind  enquiries  after  my  health,  and  express- 
ed a  curiosity  to  look  at  my  wound,  which  had  only  just 
healed.  He  gazed  upon  it  in  mysterious  silence,  and 
upon  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  replied,  that  a 
gun-shot  wound  was  a  very  complex  thing,  combining  in 
itself  the  nature  of  three  different  mischiefs,  viz.  a  cut,  a 
tear,  and  a  bruise ;  and  before  he  could  give  any  opinion, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  it  open  from  the  bottom — a 
piece  of  kindness  on  his  part  whkh  I  begged  leave  to  de- 
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dine.  He  put  in  an  account,  however,  charging  an  ex^ 
orbitant  fee  for  hii  gratuitous  cali,  and  (I  euppow)  for 
wt  performing  the  operation,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
the  intention  was  equivalent  to  the  act,  the  non-perform- 
ance of  which  was  not  his  fault,  but  mine.  I  paid  his 
demand,  and  took  my  revenge  by  making  him  the  theme 
of  some  doggerel  verses,  the  two  last  of  which,  touching 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his  countenance  and  cha- 
racter, namely,  great  goggling  eyes,  and  most  unconscion- 
able cupidity,  run  thus : 

Far  out  the  doctor^  large  eyes  kdling 
Seem  as  about  to  leave  their  sockets  t 

Like  bilUard-balU  they  sHIl  are  rolUng 
About  the  corners  of  the  poekett* 

If  bleeding  good  for  health  thou  decmest. 

And  dost  consult  this  doctor  bold. 
Thou'lt  find  in  him  Ae  true  Alchymist, 

Who  makes  thy  vein  a  wrtn  of  gold. 

Such,  reader,  are  a  few  of  the  miseries  arising  f5pom 
my  red  coat.  lU  brightness  has  now  feded  like  the 
hopes  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  is,  indeed,  so  very  dark, 
that  I  ftaicy  it  is  going  Into  mourning  for  all  the  ills  of 
which  it  has  been  the  cause. 


THB  ALEHOUSE  PARTY. 

^  Outpterfrom  an  unpttbUihed  Novd,  by  the  Author*  of 

the  **  Odd  Vobtmey*"  "  Take  and  Legends,^  ffc. 

••  The  night  drave  on  vi'  sangs  and  elatter : 
And  aye  me  ale  was  growing  better.*' 

Oh  the  evening  of  that  day  which  saw  Mrs  Wallace 
enter  Park  a  bride,  Robin  Kinniburgh  and  a  number  of 
his  cronies  met  at  the  village  alehouse  to  celebrate  the 
happy  event.  Every  chair,  stool,  and  bench,  being  occu- 
pied, Robin  and  his  chum.  Tammy  Tacket,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  top  of  the  meal  gimel ;  and,  as  they  were  ele- 
vated somewhat  above  the  company,  they  appeared  like 
two  rival  provosts,  looldng  down  on  their  surrounding 

bailies. 

«*  It's  agude  thing,"  said  Tammy, "  that  the  wives  and 
weans  are  keepit  out  the  night ;  folk  get  enough  o'  them 

at  hame.** 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Jamie  Wilson,  "  what's  become  o 

Andrew  Gilmour." 

«•  Hae  ye  no  heard,"  said  Robin,  "  that  his  wife  died 

yesterday  ?'* 

"  Is  she  dead  T  exclaimed  Tammy  Tacket :  "  faith," 
continued  he,  giving  Robin  a  jog  with  his  elbow,  "  I  think 
a  man  might  hae  waur  furniture  in  his  house  than  a  dead 

wife." 

"  That's  a  truth,"  replied  Jamie  Wilson,  "  as  mony  an 
honest  man  kens  to  his  cost. — But  send  round  the  pint 
etoup,  and  let  us  hae  a  health  to  the  laird  and  the  leddy, 
and  mony  happy  years  to  them  and  theirs." 

When  the  applause  aUending  this  toast  had  subsided, 
Robin  was  universally  called  on  for  a  song. 

"  I  hae  the  host,"  answered  Robin  ;  "  that's  aye  what 
the  leddies  say  when  they  are  asked  to  ring." 

"  DeU  a  host  is  about  you,"  cried  Wattle  Shuttle; 
**  come  awa'  wi'  a  sang  without  mair  ado." 

"  Weel,"  replied  Robin,  "  what  maun  be,  maun  be ; 
■o  I'll  gie  ye  a  «ang,  that  was  made  by  a  laddie  that  lived 
east-awa ;  he  was  aye  daundering,  poor  chid,  amang  the 
broomie  knowes,  and  mony's  the  time  I  hae  seen  him  ly- 
ing at  the  side  o'  the  wimpling  bum,  writing  on  ony  bit 
paper  he  could  get  baud  o'.  After  he  was  dead,  this  bit 
sang  was  found  in  hia  pocket,  and  his  pair  mother  gied  it 
to  me,  as  a  %Lind  o'  keepsake ;  and  now  I'll  let  you  hear 
it,— I  sing  it  to  the  tune  o'  *  I  hae  laid  a  herrin'  In  saut.'" 

SONO. 

n^  Fm  a  sweet  la«sie,  without  e^er  a  fisu't ; 

Sae  tika  ane  tell's  me.— mm  it  maun  be  true; 
To  his  kail,  my  auld  fayther  has  plenty  o*  saut. 

And  that  brings  the  Uds  In  gowpens  to  woo. 
There's  Saunders  M'Latchie,  wha  bides  ai  the  Mia, 

He  want«  a  wee  wific,  to  bake  and  to  brew  ; 
But  Saunders,  tor  roe,  at  the  Mill  may  sUy  still. 

For  his  lint  wife  was  puishicoed,  if  what  they  isy*i  tiue. 


The  next  Is  Tam  Watt,  who  is  griere  to  the  Laird,— 

Last  Sabbath,  at  puir  me  a  sheep^s  ee  he  threw ; 
But  Tarn's  like  the  pickters  I've  sesn  &  Blue  Beard. 

And  sic  folk's  no  that  chande.  if  what  thev  say's  true. 
Then  there's  Grierson  the  cobbler,  he'll  fleech,  an  he'll 

That  I'd  be  hi«  awl  in  awl,  datlin',  and  dooi 
But  Grierson  the  cobbler's  a  happity  leg. 

And  nae  man  that  bobbles  need  come  here  to  woo. 

And  there's  Murdodi  the  ganger,  wha  rides  a  blind  bocae. 

And  nae  man  can  mak*  a  malr  beautifu'  boo ; 
But  I  shall  ne'er  Uk  him,  for  better,  for  worse. 

For,  sax  days  s-week,  gauger  Murdoch  is  fou* 
I  wonder  when  Willie  Waught's  fayther  'U  die, 

I  wonder  how  that  brinss  the  bluid  to  my  brow ; 
I  wonder  if  Willie  will  then  be  for  me  i 

I  wonder  if  then  he'll  be  coming  to  woo. 

''  It's  your  turn  now  to  sing.  Tammy,"  said  lUhiiv 
«  although  I  dinna  ken  tliat  ye  are  very  gude  at  it." 

**  Me  sing !"  cried  Tammy,  **  I  canna  even  sing  a  paalm, 
&r  less  a  sang ;  but  if  ye  like,  I'll  tell  you  a  story." 

**  Come  awa  then,  a  story  is  next  best ;  but  baud  a' 
your  tongues  there,  you  chiels,"  cried  Robin,  giving  the 
wink  to  his  croniea,  **  we  a'  ken  Tammy  is  unco  gude  at 
telling  a  story,  mair  especially  if  it  be  about  himsell." 

«<  Aweel,"  said  Tammy,  clearing  his  throat,  "  I'U  tdl 
you  what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  ance  in  Embro*.^ 
I  fancy  ye  a'  ken  the  Calton  hill  ?" 

<*  Whatna  dafUike  question  is  that,  when  ye  ken  Tery 
weel  we  hae  a'  been  in  Embro'  as  weel  as  youraell  ?" 

"  Weel  then,"  began  Tammy,  "  I  was  coming  ower 
the  hill—." 

<*  What  hill  ?"  asked  Jamie  Wilson.     "  Corstorphine 

hill?" 

"  Corstorphine  fiddlestick !"  ezdaimed  Tammy  ;  **  did 
ye  no  hear  me  say  the  Calton  hill  at  the  first,  which,  ye 
ken,  is  thought  there  the  principal  hill  ?" 

"  What's  that  ye're  saying  about  Principal  HIU  V* 
asked  Robin ;  **  I  kent  him  weel  ance  in  a  day." 

"  Now,  Tammy,"  cried  Willie  Walkinshaw,  "  can  ya 
no  gang  on  wi'  your  story,  without  a'  this  balwavering 
and  nonsense  about  coming  ower  ane  o'  our  Professors ; 
my  fidth,  it's  no  an  easy  matter  to  come  ower  some  o* 
them." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tammy,  a  UtUe  angrily,  "  IH  say 
nae  mair  about  it,  but  just  drap  the  hilL" 

"  Where,  whare?"  cried  several  voices  at  once. 
"  I'm  thinking,"  said  Robin,  drily,  "  some  o'  the  Em^ 
bro*  folk  would  be  muckle  obliged  to  ye  if  ye  would  drap 
it  in  the  Nor'  Loch." 

"  Ye're  a  set  o'  gomeriU!"  exclaimed  Tammy,  in  great 
wrath,  "  I  meant  naethlng  o'  the  sort ;  but  only  that  I 
would  gie  ower  speaking  about  it." 

"  So  we're  no  to  hae  the  story  after  a',"  said  Matthew 
Henderson. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tammy,  "  I'm  quite  agreeabU  to  teU't,  if 
ye  will  only  sit  still  and  baud  your  tongues. — Awed,  I 
was  coming  ower  the  hill  ae  night — ** 

"  Odsake,  Tammy,"  cried  Robin,  "  wiU  ye  ne'er  gc« 
ower  that  hill  ?  ye  hae  tell't  us  that  ten  times  already  ; 
gang  on,  man,  wi'  the  story." 

'*  Then,  to  mak  a  lang  story  short,  as  I  was  coming 
ower  the  hill  ae  night  about  ten  o'clock,  I  fell  in — " 

«*  FeU  in!"  cried  Matthew  Henderson,  "  where? 
was't  a  hole,  or  a  well  ?" 

"  I  feU  in,"  repUed  Tammy, "  wi'  a  man—" 
"  Fell  in  wi'  a  man !"  said  Willie  Walkinshaw ;  "  weel, 
as  there  were  twa  o'  ye,  ye  could  help  ane  anither  out." 

"  Na,  na,"  roared  Tammy,  "  I  dinna  mean  that  at  a' ; 
I  just  cam  up  wi*  him — " 

"  I  doubt,  Tammy,"  cried  Robin,  giving  a  sly  wink  te 
his  cronies, "  if  ye  gaed  up  the  Calton  hill  wi'  a  man  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  I'm  thinking  yell  hae  been  booziug 
some  gate  or  ither  wi'him  afore  that." 

"  Me  boozing  ?"  cried  Tammy  j  "  I  ne'er  saw  the 
man's  fiice  afore  or  since;  unless  it  was  in  the  police 
office  the  next  day." 

"  Now,  Tammy  Tacket,"  said  Robin,  gravely,  "  just 
tak*  a  frien's  advice,  and  gie  ower  sic  splores  ;  they're  no 
creditable  to  a  decent  married  man  like  you ;  and  dirnia 
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be  bleeiing  and  hngging  about  being  in  the  poUoe  office ; 
for  it  stands  to  reason  ye  wouldna  be  there  for  ony  gude.** 

**  Deil  tak'  me,'*  cried  Tammy,  jumping  up  on  the 
meal  gimel,  and  lirandishing  the  pint  stoup,  **  if  I  dlnna 
fling  this  at  the  head  o*  the  first  man  wha  says  a  word 
afore  I  be  done  wi'  my  story  : — And  as  I  said  l>efore,  I  fell 
in—" 

Poor  Tammy  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  his  words 
being  so  soon  yerified,  for,  in  his  eagerness  to  enforce  at- 
tention, he  stamped  violently  with  his  hobnailed  shoe  on 
the  gimel,  which  giring  way  with  a  loud  crash,  Tammy 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  astonished 
party.  Robin,  who  had  barely  time  to  save  himself  from 
the  falling  ruins,  was  still  laughing  with  all  his  might, 
when  Mrs  Sooreup  burst  in  upon  tliem,  saying,  *'  What 
the  sorrow  is  a*  thk  stramaah  about  ?**— but  seeing  a  pale 
and  ghastly  figure  rearing  itself  from  the  very  heart  of 
her  meal  gimel,  she  ijaculated,  **  Gude  preserve  us!** 
and,  retreating  a  few  steps,  seized  the  broth  ladle,  and 
prepared  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 

At  this  moment  Grizzy  Tacket  made  her  appearance 
at  the  open  door,  saying,  '*  Is  blethering  Tam  here  ?** 
Help  me  out,  Robin,  man,"  cried  Tanuny. 
Help  ye  out !"  said  Grizzy ;   "  what  the  sorrow 
took  ye  In  there,  ye  drucken  ne*er-do-weel  ?** 

*'  Dinna  abuse  your  gudeman,  wife,**  said  Jamie  WU- 
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**  Gudenuin  !**  retorted  Grizzy ;  *<  troth,  there's  few 
o*  ye  deserve  the.  name ;  and  as  for  that  idle  loon,  I  ken 
|ie*ll  no  work  a  strolce  the  mom,  though  wife  and  weans 
phottld  want  baith  milk  and  meaL** 

**  Odsake,  wife,**  cried  Robin,  '*  if  ye  shake  Tammy 
ipreel,  he*ll  keep  ye  a*  in  parritch  for  a  weelc** 

*'  She'tt  shake  him,**  cried  the  angry  Mrs  Scoreup ; 
**  oocks  are  free  o*  horses*  com  ;  m  sliake  him,**  making, 
su  she  spoke,  towards  the  unfortunate  half-choked  Tam- 
my. 

"  Will  ye  faith  ?**  screamed  Grizzy,  putting  her  arms 
sJdmbo ;  "  will  ye  offer  to  lay  a  hand  on  my  gudeman, 
and  me  standing  here  ?  Come  out  this  minute,  ye  Jonadub, 
and  come  hame  to  your  ain  house.'* 

"  No  ae  fit  shall  he  steer  frae  this,**  cried  Mrs  Scoreup, 
slapping  to  the  door,  "  till  I  see  wlia  is  to  pay  me  for  the 
•polling  o*  my  gude  new  gimel,  forby  the  meal  that*s 
wasted.** 

**  New  gimel  !*'  exclaimed  Grizzy,  with  a  provoking 
sneer,  <*  it*s  about  as  auld  as  yoursell,  and  as  little  worth.** 

**  Ye  ill-tongued  randy  !**  cried  Mrs  Scoreup,  giving  the 
ladle  a  most  portentous  flourish. 

**  Whisht,  whisht,  gudewife,**  said  Robin,  "  say  nae 
mair  about  it,  we!ll  mak  it  up  amang  us ;  and  now,  Grizzy, 
tak  Tammy  awa  hame.'* 

**  It's  no  right  hi  you,  Robin,**  said  Grizzy,  "  to  be 
filling  Tammy  fou,  and  keeping  decent  folks  out  o*  their 
beds  till  thU  time  o*  night.** 

*<  It's  a'  Tammy*s  iaut,**  replied  Robin ;  «for  ye  ken 
as  well  as  me,  that  when  ance  he  begins  to  tell  a  story, 
there's  nae  such  thing  as  stopping  him ;  he  has  been 
blethering  about  the  Calton  hill  at  nae  allowance.** 

The  last  words  seemed  to  strike  on  Tammy's  ear ;  who 
faiccuped  out,  *'  As  I  cam  ower  the  Calton  hill — " 

**  Will  naebody  stap  a  peat  in  that  man*s  hause  !**  ex- 
claimed Matthew  Henderson ;  "  for  ony  sake,  honest  wo- 
man, tak  him  awa,  or  well  be  keepit  on  the  Calton  hill 
the  whole  night." 

**  Tak  baud  o'  me.  Tammy,**  said  Robhi ;  **  TH  gang 
hame  wi*  ye.** 

'*  I  can  gang  mysell,**  said  Tammy)  giving  Robin  a 
shove,  and  staggering  towards  the  door. 

**  Gang  yoursell  !**  cried  Grizzy,  as  she  followed  her 
helpmate ;  *'  ye  dlnna  look  very  like  it  :**  and  thus  the 
party  broke  up ; 

And  eseh  went  air  their  Mpsnte  wsjr, 
RcsolTed  to  meet  snlthtr  d«y. 


A  MODERN  EPICUREAN'S  HINTS  FOR  AN 
ADDITIONAL  RELISH. 

Bjf  Derwent  Conway ,  Author  of^*  SoUtary  Walk$  througk 
many  Lands,^  "  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
Norway^  Sweden,  and  Denmark,'*  jfc. 

It  surprises  me  that  I  have  found  courage  to  commit 
to  paper  my  **  Hints'*  upon  this  subject,  because  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  have  discovered  how  ill- 
natured  a  world  it  is,  and  how  difficult  a  matter  it  will 
be  to  get  through  thk  article,  and  speak  my  mind  as  I  go 
along,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  charge  of  sensual- 
ity. I  have  considerable  hopes,  however,  that  my  real 
motive  and  character  will  be  discovered  by  some  grave, 
reflecting  old  gentleman,  who  is  anxious  to  eigoy  life  as 
much  as  possible,  and  who,  sitting  perhaps  with  his  pint 
of  pale  sherry  before  him,  may  silence  any  such  imperti- 
nence as  meets  his  ear,  in  some  such  words  as  the  follow- 
ing :— "  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  really  think  you 
have  mistaken  the  character  of  the  author  of  the  Hints* 
and  his  motive  in  making  them  public ;  he  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  of  a  philanthropist,  than  either  an  epicure  or 
a  sensualist  ;**  and  the  old  gentleman  would  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  have  communicated  my  Hints  to  the 
world,  from  a  conviction  that  one-half  of  the  world  bid 
adieu  to  it,  without  having  once  partaken  of  any  enjoy- 
ment with  the  highest  rtUsh  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It 
is  true.  Indeed,  tbat  the  varieties  which  exist  in  the  men^ 
tal  and  corporeal  o^jiabillties  of  mankind,  fix  precisely  as 
many  limits  to  the  powers  of  enjoyment ;  but  my  desire 
is,  that  every  man  should  have  the  power  of  filling  hla 
own  measure  to  the  brim  ; — if  this  be  not  a  philanthropio 
desire,  then  God  help  the  abolitionists ;  they  stint  their 
philanthropy  to  the  *'  poor  Blacks,**  including  the  "  climb- 
ing boys,** — ^but  mine  embraces  in  its  design  the  whole 
human  race, — it  is  neither  limited  to  sect  nor  colour; 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Infidel,  Whites  and  Blacks,  are  alike 
capable  of  enjoyment,  and  therefore  may  equally  profit  hj 
my  «  hinu  for  an  additional  relish.**  This,  I  think, 
forms  a  very  pretty  introduction  to  my  subject,  upon 
which  the  good-natured  reader  is  now,  I  daresay,  dis- 
posed to  enter,  with  a  prepossession  In  favour  of  me  and 
my  philanthropy  :  as  for  the  censorious,  I  leave  them  to 
the  chastisement  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  has  ordered 
another  pint  of  sherry,  and  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
me  very  warmly. 

I  incline  to  refer  the  contempt  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  one  of  three 
things ;-:-%  morbid  state  of  the  moral  judgment,  which 
looks  upon  the  ei^oyments  of  this  life,  and  the  powers 
which  can  make  them  our  own,  only  as  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  be  resisted,  and  so  many  enemies  to  be  van<|uisli- 
ed  ;  or,  an  imperfect  organization  of  certain  of  the  senses, 
which  hinders  the  individual  from  perceiving  the  enjoy- 
ments which  he  affects  to  perceive,  and  yet  to  despise ;  or, 
lastly,  hypocrisy,  which  parades  an  indifference  that  is 
not  felt,  and  probably  not  acted  upon.  I  think  I  am 
quite  vnuranted  in  concluding,  that  no  man,  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  reason,  with  the  perfect  use  of  his  senses, 
and  with  sincerity  in  his  character,  will  either  despise,  or 
affiBCt  to  despise,  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

I  have  now  reached  a  most  important  part  of  my  sub* 
ject.  I  shall  suppose  the  company  blessed  with  a  reascm- 
ably  good  appetite, — for  I  have  no  concern  with  dyspep- 
tics,— and  that  no  one  Is  either  too  warm  or  too  cold ; 
dinner  is  served, — and  the  question  I  put  is,  are  you  all 
prepared  to  enjoy  it  ?  Ay,  and  there  are  few  questions 
more  Important.  If  a  man  dies  at  seventy,  he  has  lived 
forty  years,  during  which  the  question  might  be  put  to 
him  every  day, — (for  it  is  absurd  to  speak  to  a  man  much 
under  thirty  about  stuffing  for  a  roast  pig,  or  sauce  for  a 
pheasant :)  forty  years.  In  the  course  of  which  he  has 
eaten  fourteen  tliousand  six  hundred  dinners.  Prince  of 
gfjds  and  men,  what  happiness  ought  to  be  ours !  Four- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  oppertunities  of  ei^ying  out- 
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■df!!  I  adE  of  eToy  num  who  has  flnbked  his  toilette, 
and  who  is  descending  to  the  dining-room,  if  b»  he  ce- 
llared to  enjoy  the  good  things  tliat  await  him  ? 

I  reooliect  to  have  once  heard  a  greenhorn  say,  **  If 
there  he  a  good  dinner,  there  can  be  little  question  about 
the  enjoyment  of  it  ;**  but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous, 
as  applied  to  mankind  in  general ;  though  to  such  men  as 
Dr  Johnson,  a  good  dinner,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
were  indeed  inseparable,  because  he  knew  the  secret  of 
making  them  so.  There  are,  in  truth,  so  many  things 
indispensable  to  the  highest  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner, 
that,  for  greater  clearness,  I  shall  throw  my  HinU  into 
sections. 

§  1.  An  uvoccuriKD  Mind. — To  throw  oflf  our  cares 
with  our  surtovtf  is  not  indeed  in  the  power  of  every  one ; 
but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  possible  for  every  one 
BO  to  arrange  the  day,  that  when  the  dinner-hour  arrives, 
nothing  that  presses  upon  the  mind  shall  be  left  undone. 
The  most  trifling  matter  will  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the 
most  delicious  feast ;  an  unanswered  letter, — a  dun,  un- 
attended to, — thcT  prospect  of  an  unpleasant  duty, — 
things,  ten  times  more  insignificant  than  these,  will  neu- 
tralise the  flavour  of  the  finest  turbot  that  ever  was  slid 
into  the  fish-kettle.  The  citizen  drives  to  his  retreat  at 
Clapham,  and  recollects,  at  the  moment  he  cuts  into  the 
sirloin,  that  he  has  neglected  to  provide  for  a  bill  for 
j£1000 ; — the  lounger  saunters  into  the  Ciaremont,  and 
remembers,  just  as  he  immerses  his  spoon  in  his  turtle 
soup,  that  he  has  forgotten  to  leave  a  card  for  my  Lord 
This  or  Hiat ; — and  thus  the  appetite  of  the  one  and  the 
other  is  equally  ruined  ; 

A  curd  forgotten,  or  s  bill  to  pay. 
Alike  will  fright  the  sppetite  away;— 
A%  the  rude  gust,  or  as  the  lightest  breath, 
Briogi  to  the  taper's  flame  an  equal  death. 

But  not  only  must  we  approach  the  dinner  table  with  an 
unoccupied  mind,  we  must  give  to  it,  as  to  any  other 
piece  of  important  business,  that  whidi  I  shall  insist  upon 
in 

§  2.  Undividkd  Attkntion. — Every  body  has  read 
Boswell*s  Life  of  Johnson,  and  therefore  every  body  re- 
members that  profound  remark  made  by  the  great  mo- 
ralist, that,  **  in  order  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  we  must 
talk  about  it  all  the  while.**  It  is  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  conversation  must  not  be  too  excursive ;  f<H'  be  it  a 
work  of  business,  or  a  work  of  pleasure,  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  it  will  be  best  done,  and  most  enjoyed,  if  the 
mind  be  whoUy  given  up  to  it.  There  is  not  one  reader 
who  is  not  conscious  of  this  truth ;  not  one  upon  whom 
the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  palate,  have  not, 
upon  some  occasions,  been  lost,  through  the  pre-occupan- 
cy,  or  abstraction,  of  the  mind  ; — and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Clarke  and  Leibnitz  might  have  discussed  a  brace  of 
woodcocks,  without  being  conscious  of  their  good  for- 
tune, if  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  discussed  the  question 
of  Uberty  and  necessity.  My  philanthropy  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  living ;  it  grieves  me  to  think,  that  want  of 
attention  to  so  simple  a  precept  as  that  which  I  have 
laid  down  in  this  section,  should,  for  ages,  have  stinted 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  pleasures 
which  lie  on  the  highway  of  life.  Dr  Johnson  properly 
makes  use  of  the  word  "  talk,**  in  contradistinction  to 
the  word  conversation ;  for,  if  undivided  attention  be 
given  to  the  employment  of  the  table,  it  Is  impossible 
that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  conversation. 
There  must  be  nothing  argumentative, — ^nothing  that  in- 
volves much  difference  in  opinion, — nothing  that  rouses  the 
attention,  or  awakens  interest, — ^for  it  is  impossible  to 
"  lend  your  ear,**  without  also  admitting  a  claim  upon 
the  sensibility  of  the  palate;  table-talk,  if  not  rigidly  con. 
fined  within  the  horizon  of  the  table,  must,  at  all  events, 
make  but  short  exciursions  beyond  it.  The  philosophy  of 
this  section  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  corporeal  pleasure,  independent  of  mind  ;  the 
external  organs  of  sense  are  but  mecfui  of  communication ; 


the  mind  it  is  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  qualities  of 
otjects;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  a  state  of  mental  ab- 
straction might  exist.  In  which  no  olject  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  external  oigans  of  sense  would  create  any 
perception  of  its  quality ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  must  ne- 
cesMtrily  follow,  that  the  more  intently  the  mind  is  fixed 
upon  any  animal  enjoyment,  the  keener  will  that  enjoy- 
ment be. 

§  3.  Rkqulation  or  THKArrmrs. — The  man  who  Is 
in  too  great  haste  to  be  rich,  sometimes  misses  his  object  ; 
the  gambler  who  throws  down  all  his  gold  cm  the  first 
stake,  runs  a  risk  of  coming  away  penniless ;  the  jockey 
who  makes  too  much  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
has  little  chance  of  winning  the  plate;  and  in  every  ple»- 
sure  and  every  pursuit  in  which  mankind  is  engaged, 
predpitancy  is  the  neutraliser  of  enjoyment,  and  the  ene- 
my of  success.  Keep  this  truth  especially  in  mind, 
when  you  take  your  seat  at  a  feast.  He  who  is  desirons 
of  extracting  the  essence  from  it,  will  be  as  wary  as  an 
old  trout  that  nibbles  at  the  bait — ^tbe  young  things  only 
gulp  hook  and  all ;  he  will  dally  with  his  delights,  and 
never  swallow  a  second  mouthful  until  judgment  has 
pronounced  her  verdict  upon  the  savour  of  the  first.  Sip 
and  enjoy :  even  the  most  arrant  bungler  would  not  gulp 
a  glass  of  Maraschino,  as  he  would  a  badn  of  camomile 
tea.  The  non-gulping  principle  may  be  carried  with  ad- 
vantage into  all  our  pleasures.  A  man  who  is  ignorant 
of  it,  may  gulp  a  new  novd  without  tasting  it ;  it  is 
possible  to  be  so  great  a  gulper  in  sight-seeing,  as  to 
leave  nothing  behind  but  heaidach ;  and  the  man  who 
should  perform  a  journey  on  a  race  horse — and  who 
might  well  be  classed  among  gulpers — could  not  tell, 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it,  whether  the  mad  was 
skirted  by  fruit  or  forest  trees. 

For  the  present  I  sludl  leave  the  reader  to  the  important 
work  of  digestion,  concluding  with  this  dngle  obserratlon, 
that  nothing  can  be  sillier  than  the  common  and  specious 
morsel  of  morality,  so  dogmatically  levelled  against  thn 
pleasures  of  the  table,  that  they  are  short-lived,  and  pe- 
rish in  the  using.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  plea- 
sure does  not.  We  have,  indeed,  agreeable  reminiscences 
of  a  fine  poem  which  we  have  read,— of  delightful  scenery 
which  we  h«:ve  passed  through, — or  of  sweet  music  to 
which  we  have  listened ;  but  the  pleasure  of  tliese  re- 
miniscences is  faint,  in  comparison  with  present  enjoy- 
ment. My  recollections  of  Winandermere  and  its  sur- 
rounding beauties  are,  indeed,  of  the  most  agremble  kind  ; 
but  can  they  be  compared  with  the  rapturous  feelings 
with  which  I  have  watched,  fVom  the  bosom  of  that 
lovely  lake,  day  die  upon  the  rosy  mirror,  and  the  hills 
fold  themselves  in  their  dusky  mantle  ?  And  so  is  it  with 
all  pleasures, — be  they  pleasures  of  a  moment,  a  day,  or 
a  lifetime— they  peridi  in  the  using. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

i?y  the  late  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hamilton^  Authoress  ofth€ 
"  Cottagers  of  GUnbumie:'* 

I  FAIN  would  find  an  open  door 

Straight  leading  to  your  heart ; 
But,  oh !  in  vain  I  round  me  glow*r,— 
Yet,  ere  I  hopelessly  gie  o*er, 
1*11  try,  though  fecldess,  gif  I*ve  power 

To  tirl  ere  I  depart. 

Ye  winna  lift  the  sneck,  I  trow. 
To  Flattery*s  supple  tongue ; 


•  We  can  aisure  our  readen  that  they  may  fully  rely  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  ihetc  lines,  which  have  ncrir  Inioie  a|»|icareU  in  print. 
—Ed.  lAt  Jour, 
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For  Trath  hendl  presenU  to  yoa 
Sic  loads  of  prmiae,  as  homage  doe 
Frae  a*  the  world,  that  naething  new 
Can  garnish  Flattery's  song. 

'TIs  no,  then,  at  the  Poet*s  yett 

That  I  sail  tak  my  stand ; 
But  Friendship's  wicket  1*11  heset; 
For  ne'er,  oh  Scott !  can  I  forget 
How  cordially  langsyne  'twas  let 

To  ope  to  Friendship's  hand. 

And  maun  thae  days  nne  mair  return— 

Maun  neebors  now  be  strange  ? 
When  land'loupers  are  firee  to  som, 
Mann  auld  acquaintance  seem  forlorn, 
Nae  mair  to  meet  at  e'en  or  mom  ?—■ 
Oh,  what  a  dismal  change ! 

Then  hear  me,  honour'd  neehor,  hear! 

Nor  let  me  plead  in  rain ; 
A  boon  I  craye  my  heart  to  cheer— 
A  puir  auld  heart,— -but  hale  and  fere^ 
That  while  it  beats,  wiU  beat  sincere^ 

And  warm  in  ilka  yein. 

The  boon  I  ask,  at  hour  o*  nine 

The  morrow's  e'en  to  meet. 
And  round  our  blazing  ingle  twine 
The  social  wreath,— ae  sprig  of  thine 

Wad  make  it  doubly  sweet. 


HANNIBAL,  ON  DRINKING  THB  POI90N. 

By  DugaU  Moore^  Awihor  of  The  African^  a  Tak; 

and  other  Poems.** 

Akd  haye  I  thus  outliyed  the  braye 
Who  wreath'd  this  wrinkled  brow?— 

And  has  earth  nothing  but  a  graye 
To  shield  her  conqueror  now  ? 

Ah,'gkiry !  thou'rt  a  fading  leaf,— 

Thy  fragrance  fidse— thy  blossoms  brief— 
And  those  who  to  thee  bow 

Worship  a  fidling  star— whose  path 

Is  lost  in  darkness  and  in  death. 


Tet  I  haye  twined  the  meed  of  fiune 

This  ancient  head  around. 
And  made  the  echo  of  my  name 

A  not  undreaded  sound ; 

Ay— there  are  hearts,  Italia,  yet 
Within  thee,  who  may  not  forget 

Our  battle's  bloody  mound. 
When  thy  proud  eagle  on  the  wing 
Fell  to  the  earth,  a  neryeless  thing ! 


Tes,  mid  thy  yast  and  fair  domains^ 

Thou  sitt'st  in  terror  still. 
While  this  old  heart,  and  these  shrunk  yein% 

Haye  one  scant  drop  to  spill ; 
Eyen  in  the  f^ory  of  thy  fame 
Thou  shrinkest  still  at  Afric's  name^— 

'TIS  not  a  joyous  thrill ; 
Thoa  hast  not  yet  forgotten  quite 
The  hurricane  of  Canna's  fight ! 

Though  diased  firom  shore  to  shore,  I  yet 
Oan  amHe,  proud  land,  at  thee ; 

And  though  my  country's  glory  set, 
Her  warrior  still  is  frml 


On  prostrate  millioDs  thou  may'st  tread, 
But  never  on  this  aged  head — 

Ne'er  foi^  base  bonds  for  me ! 
This  arm,  which  made  thy  thousands  vain, 
May  wither — ^but  ne'er  wear  thy  chain. 

True,  they  are  gone— those  days  of  fame 

Those  deeds  of  might— and  I 
Am  nothing— but  a  dreaded  nam^ 

Heard  like  storms  rushing  by ; 
Then  welcome,  bitter  draught— thou'rt  sweet 
•    To  warrior  spirits  that  would  meet 

Their  end-— as  men  should  die,— 
Hearts  that  would  hail  the  darksome  graye^ 
Erje  yet  degraded  to  a  slave. 

Carthage— fiorewell !    My  dust  I  lay 

Not  on  thy  summer  strand ; 
Yet  shall  my  spirit  stretch  away 

To  thee,  my  Other's  land. 
I  fought  for  thee— I  bled  for  thee— 
I  perish  now  to  keep  thee  free ; 

And  when  the  invader's  band 
Thy  children  meet  on  battled  plain, 
My  soul  shall  charge  for  thee  again ! 

Dunlop  Street,  Gkugow, 


A  SONO  OF  THE  CUCKOO. 

[The  foQowing  spirited  sad  original  linei  are  the  production  of  a 
popular  Uvinf  poet,  whose  name  we  regret  we  are  not  at  Ubaity  to 
mentioiu— Ed.  Lii  Jomr*'] 

Whkn  Spring  with  her  girdle  of  roses  comes  forth, 
Like  a  fitir  blushing  bride  from  the  dime  of  the  north. 
How  man's  heart  bounds  with  gladness  his  gay  booom 

through. 
At  her  charms  and  the  song  of  her  merry  cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo! 

We  have  gazed  on  bright  forms,  such  as  angds  above 
Might  leave  heaven,  and  come  down  on  this  dull  earth  to 

love; 
But  no  Uuoe  is  like  Nature's  to  man's  longing  view. 
When  she  laughs  out  in  Spring  with  her  Joyous  cuckoo; 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo ! 


We  have  felt — who  has  not  ?— as  we  claqped  the  fair  hand. 
How  the  pulse  bounds  to  bliss  at  the  dear  one's  command ; 
But  are  those  warm  pulsations  more  thrilling  or  new 
Than  sweet  Spring's  when  she  dances,  and  warbles  cuckoo  ? 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo ! 

Though  we've  look'd  in  their  eyes,  until  feeling  arose. 
And  the  white  of  the  cheek  took  the  red  of  the  roae^ 
Who  would  say  that  those  eyes  were  of  tenderer  blue 
Than  Spring's  heaven  when  she  comes  with  her  merry 
cuckoo? 

Cuckoo»  and  cuckoo»  and  cuckoo ! 

Who  could  swear— I  would  not— that  their  voices  are  dear 
As  Nature's  sweet  speech  at  the  spring  of  the  year  ? 
This  we  know,  if  far  softer,  thdr  tongues  are  less  true 
Than  hers  is  when  she  speaks  by  her  herald  cuckoo; 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo»  and  cuckoo ! 

We  have  drank  of  the  wine-cup— who  has  not?— in  mirth, 
And  beUeved  nothing  like  it  is  found  upon  earth. 
But  that  draught  would  be  bitter  and  dark,  if  ye  knew 
The  rich  cup  vHiich  she  sends  by  her  Hebe  cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo^  and  cuckoo,  and  cud(oo ! 
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We  have  reed  the  rare  books  of  the  wise  ones  of  old, 
And  perchance  touched  their  wand  that  turns  all  things 

to  gold; 
But  their  tMnes  and  their  spells  are  as  old  things  to  new 
When  fair  Nature's  are  shown  by  her  envoy  cuckoo ; 

Cntkoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo ! 

Woman's  lore's  not  like  hers ;— ^osy  wine  makes  us  gay. 

But,  like  beauty,  it  leads  the  pure  bosom  astray ; 

Fly  them  both--tear  your  Tolumes— your  spells  break  in 

two^ 
And  woo  Nature,  and  ring  with  her  shouting  cuckoo^'— 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo^  and  cuckoo ! 


UTERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIBTIB8. 


Wa  midentand  that  Mans  LooginaD  and  Co.  are  prepariOf  for 
speedy  publication,  anunig  other  woriu,— Sennom  on  Tarknii  Sub- 
jects, by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlsw,  D.D.,— A  System  of  Suigny,  by 
John  Bums,  M.D.,  Regius  Piotesor  of  Surgery  In  the  University  of 
Glasgow,— A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Wil- 
liam UmAeoMie,  Lcctorer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  senk>r  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,— Bcatriee,  a  Tale 
ftmnded  oo  Facts,  by  Mrs  Hodand,— The  Vcnetiaa  Braoslet,  sad 
other  Poems,  by  L.  E*  Lit  te.  te. 

Mim  Mahommed  Ibrahim,  a  Persian  gentleman  rarident  in  Eng- 
land, who  te  attached  to  the  East- India  College,  is  emptoycd,  and 
has  made  considerable  progress,  in  translating  Uemdotus  from  the 
SngHsh  into  Persian :— -thus  the  earliest  accounts  of  his  ooontry 
which  Europe  received,  and  of  the  dynasty  which  was  overthrown 
by  Alexander,  is,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-two  centuries,  likely  to  be 
introduced  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  their  verna- 
cular tongue. 

Oneof  the  most  interestiag  works  lately  published  in  Paris  Is  the 
•<  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  St  Simon.**  It  oomprehends  the  history 
of  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mistresses}  and  some  very 
curious  detaib  retottngto  the  Revolutkm  of  1688. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  have  bean  translated  into  okodsn  Greek, 
and  published  with  an  English  version. 

A  French  and  Arabic  Dictionary  is  about  to  be  published,  which 
wHl  be  exceedingly  useAil  to  all  Europeans  travelling  in  the  East. 

Sxa  HuuPHBCV  Daw.— Private  letters  have  readied  this  country, 
announcing  the  death  at  this  eminent  man,  who  expired  at  Genera,  on 
theS9thof  May.afteraUngeringilhiess.  Sdenee  and  Great  Britain 
have  thus  k»t  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments. 

PaaMCH  LANOuAoa<— We  had  mudi  pleasure  in  attending,  oo 
Saturday  and  Monday  last,  the  examinatkm  of  the  pupils  of  Mr  Es- 
plnasse,  one  of  the  most  successful  French  teachers  now  resident  in 
Edinburgh.  The  rooms  were,  oo  both  days,  crowded  with  a  fashion- 
able assemblage  ofladies  and  gentlemen,  who  must  have  been  equal- 
ly pleased  with  the  proficiency  which  th»  pupils  evinced  in  reading, 
tnmstoting,  writing,  and  speaking  French,  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  at  the  teacher.  There  was  evidently  no  coHusion 
between  the  two  parties ;— the  whole  was  an  intellectual  display  of  a 
Tery  interesting  and  delightful  kind. 

FBAi«CB.~We  hesrtily  recommend  to  our  readers  a  new  descrip- 
tive Road-book  of  France,  just  published  by  Samuel  Leigh.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  all  the  post-roads,  cross-roads,  dties  and  towns, 
bathing-places,  natural  curiosities,  rivers,  canals,  modes  of  travel- 
ing, diligences,  packets,  inns,  expense  of  living,  coins,  passports, 
weights  and  measures,  together  with  an  excelKnt  map  and  plans  of 
several  of  the  prindpal  towns.  It  is  a  work  which  every  English- 
man who  crosses  the  Channel  ought  to  take  with  him. 

Thb  I3L«  OP  MAir.~We  have  read  with  much  pleasoie  a  little 
work.  reeenUy  published,  entitled,  «*  Sketches  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by 
a  Tourist.'*  It  Is  fkom  the  pen  of  Mr  Bennet,  Editor  of  the  Gloj^fow 
Free  Prese,  and  does  him  much  credit.  Whoever  bends  his  excur- 
dve  steps,  in  these  blue  and  sunny  days,  to  the  Kingdom  ot  Manx, 
will  do  weU  to  provide  himself  with  a  copy  of  the  •'  Sketches.** 
This  Buy  be  set  down  as  a  puff  collateral  i  but  It  Is  not,  any  more 
than  praishif  a  book  whidi  deserves  to  be  praiaed  Is  a  pufll 

Tub  MoDaax  ATHBNSH-We  observe  that  our  arH^H  eleganUa- 
rum  are  again  beginning  to  *<  agitated  regarding  the  improvemoitiof 
Edinburgh.  Mr  Gourlayhaadoneusthefavourtosendusaoopyof 
his  **  Plans,**  which,  we  think,  contains  some  very  sensible  remarks  i 
but  as  we  shall  probably  have  something  to  say  more  at  length  upon 
the  subject  soon,  we  shall  hot  at  present  enter  into  the  question  of 
their  superiority  or  inleriaiity  to  those  already  suggested.  Ooething 
we  are  dear  f^,  thal^  seeiqg  the  gross  blunders,  in  point  of  taste,  some 
of  our  Juntos  of  wise  men  have  already  made,  the  public  diould  look 
weO  to  it  before  they  allow  any  dedded  steps  to  be  taken. 


Theairieai  Gos«4|p.«A  part  of  the  original  *•  Der  FreiaehuU*' has 
been  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  by  native  Germans.  The  per- 
formance went  off  well  enough,  but  we  do  not  see  any  great  merit  ia 
the  innovation.— It  is  said  that  the  present  season  has  been  a  bad  one 
both  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and  that  the  managers  of 
both  establlshmeats  will  find  themselves  wtinmt  several  thousand 
pounds.  Weoannotsaythat  we  regret  this,  as  we  hope  it  will  teadi 
them  the  propriety  of  redudng.  to  oae-ftmrth  or  fifth,  the  cxtrava. 
gant  salaries  now  paid  to  leading  performers.  Laporte,  the  manager 
o£  the  Italian  Opera,  is  believed  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  move 
fortunate,  though  he  has  had  a  hard  push  for  IL  Matthews  and 
Yates,  at  the  Addphi,  have  made  the  most  successful  hit ;  Astley's 
also  Is  doing  well ;  but  the  Surrey,  Sadler's  Wdls,  and  the  Cobury. 
have  not  been  very  prosperous.— Listen  has  been  enfsged  for  the 
Haymarket,  which  is  to  open  immediatdy,  at  £S0  per  sight,— a 
shsmeAU  sum  to  be  paid  by  a  small  summer  theatre.— It  is  rurooas 
ed  in  Paris  that  Mhs  Smithson  is  about  to  be  married  to  s  French 
CoubL  It  is  the  best  thing  she  coukl  da— Miss  I.  Paton  cntaeed 
upon  an  engsgemeat  at  the  Liverpool  Theatre  on  Monday  kst.  She 
played  LetUki  }Ur4y  in  the  '•  BeUe'a  Slrataflem,"  to  Vandenhoff 's 
DoHcovrft— Miss  Foots,  who  is  about  to  leave  the  stage,  is  eoodu- 
ding  her  theatrical  career,  by  a  short  engagement  in  Plymouth— her 
native  town.— Keen  is  now  at  his  country  residence  in  Rothsay,  and 
we  are  glad  to  understand  he  is  much  refautated  in  health.  He  will 
do  OS  a  personal  favour  if  he  will  perform  a  week  or  ten  days  here  at 
hisfirst  coo vsniener.  — Carartori's  PoU^t  on  Sarnrday  last,  was,  as  we 
antidpated,  one  of  the  most  brilliaat  things  we  have  seen  on  this 
stage.  Sheis  to  repeat  the  perfiirmanoe  this  evening.— Dmham  takes 
hb  benefit  on  Tueaday,  and  deserves  to  have  a  good  onOi  He  |4ays 
Fir/teiM.  which  is  abold  attempt,  but  he  will  do  It  well  .—We  are  glad 
to  understand  that  a  new  dramatic  piece,  written  by  a  literary  gentle- 
man of  some  emlocnee  in  this  dty,  haa  been  read  ia  the  Green- Roosn* 
and  is  to  be  brought  oat  soon.  It  is  entitled  •«  Willie  Armstroi^. 
or  Durie  in  Durance  ("—the  prindpal  p«rti  to  be  supported  t>y 
Messrs  Murray,  Mackay,  and  Denharo.  The  plot  is  founded  on  an  in- 
teresting aoeodoie  toM  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  '*  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border."  We  are  well  pleased  to  aee  some  of  oar  own  lit.Tary 
dumwters  thus  rallying  round  our  own  national  Theatre,  in  whidi 
honourable  amMtlon,  it  ou^t  not  to  be  fbrgotten  that  the  firir  au- 
thoress of  *<  AfeysaT*  led  the  way.— Old  Caasaaua  inlbrma  ua,  that 
he  (wqiMses  making  a  iiew  remariu  on  the  present  state  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Company  next  Saturday.— The  Caledonian  Theatre  opens  to- 
night under  a  new  Manager^Mr  Bass,  of  the  Dundee  and  Montrose 
Theatres ; —we  shall  lalbrm  our  readers  what  we  think  of  his 
ments  in  our  next. 

Weekly  List  or  PssroRMAxcss. 


Sat. 
Mojr. 


June  6-.13. 
The  Beggmr^e  Operm,  4  ChatteeXIl. 
Speed  the  PUugh,  The  Mogul  Tak,  %  AmaUun 
Actote, 
Tubs.    Midnight  Homrt  a  Concert,  4  Modem  Anti^^uee* 
Wbo.     8t  Ronan'e  WeU,  4  Ouy  Mannering, 
Tauas.  I»abeUa»  ^Itanhoe, 
Fai.       QUdtrvy,  The  Mogut  Tede,  S^  Qeorge  HeHoL 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbb  able  Artlde  by  tte  Author  of  "  Amtv  FMr,**  will  appear 
next  Saturday. 

Mr  Brydson*s  verses  shall  have  a  place  soon.— We  are  obliged  to 
postpone  several  interesting  poetical  Articles  which  are  in  types.— We 
reserve  Dr  Gillespie's  amusing  anecdote  for  the  next  appearance  of 
the  *'  Editor  in  his  slippers.**- We  have  to  request  of  the  Editor  of 
a  Newspaper  north  of  the  Forth,  when  he  finroors  ua  by  eopymd  m- 
to  his  colunms  articles  eommunicsted  to  the  LiraaABT  Jovsital 
by  Dr  Gillesfrte,  or  any  other  person  of  eminence*  m  aeknowledge 
the  source  firom  which  they  an  taken,  as  his  not  doiug  m  may  be 
l^ny  as  dlsagreesMe  to  our  correspondents  as  to  ourselves.— We  can- 
not at  present  find  room  for  a  notice  of  the  last  number  of  the  JfosiM- 
(y  JHfe^iaaiiM.— There  is  considerable  promise  in  the  verses  «  To 
F— y;"  and  likewise  in  the  Lines  by  «•  Edwin." 

The  author  of  one  of  the  artidea  In  to-day's  Number  will  petw 
edve  that  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  curtailing  it  to  adapt 
ittoourlimiti;  but  we  have  no  bitention  of  abridgiog  the  other  able 
eommuniearion  witti  whidi  he  has  favoured  us. 

**  R.  C."  is  Informed  that  we  cannot  possibly  give  a  place  to  docu- 
ments eonneeted  with  Mr  Gelt,  which  originally  appeared  la  a  Uvorw 
pool  Newspaper. 

We  observe  that  a  writer  la  the  IFseU^  Jetewo/hasmlsappfehend- 
ed  the  tenour  of  our  remarks  on  Pitoairo's  Criminal  Trials,  reviewed 
in  our  last.  We  did  not  comphdn  of  the  paudty  of  materials  in  that 
work,  but  of  the  Editor  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  neglected  (0  ar« 
range  these  matarials  la  the  most  Judicious  manner. 
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Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 


WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  WHXTTAKBR,  TREACHER,  &  CO. 
AVE-MARIA  LANE,  LONDON. 

I. 

In  Ifmo,  viUi  naneroas  Cuts,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author^  cngra- 
▼ed  by  PiwoBir,  from  a  Bust  by  Kbnorick,  price  7s* 

nPHE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  ORACLE;  or,  Art  of 
Daine«tic  Manigement :  Containing  a  complete  System  of  Car> 
▼ing  with  Accuracy  aiui  Elegance  s  Hints  rdative  to  Dinner  Parties t 
the  Art  of  numaging  Servants,  and  the  GUsonomist's  and  Epicure's 
Calendar,  showing  the  Seasons  when  all  kinds  of  Meat.  Pish,  Poul- 
try, Game,  Vegetables,  and  Fruits,  first  arrive  in  the  Market,  earliest 
Time  forced,  when  most  plentiful,  when  best  and  cheapest.  To  whidi 
are  added,  a  Variety  of  Useful  and  Original  Receipts.  By  the  laie 
William  Kitchbmcb,  M.D. 

II. 
In  Itmo,  the  Sixth  Edition,  very  greatly  angmented  and  Improred, 

price  7s.  6d. 

The  ART  of  INVIGORATING  and  PROLONG- 
ING LIFE,  by  Food,  Clothes,  Air,  Exercise,  Wine. Sleep,  itci  or, 
the  Inralid's  Oracle;  containing  Peptic  Precepts,  pointing  out  agree- 
able  and  effectual  Methods  to  prevent  and  rebeve  indigestion,  and  to 
regulate  and  stren«thai  the  Action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  To 
which  is  added,  the  Pleasure  of  Making  a  WilL  By  the  late  Dr  Kitch- 

XNBB. 

IIL 
APICIAN  MORSELS. 
In  foolscap  8vo,  with  cuts,  price  8«. 
TALES  of  the  TABLE,  KITCHEN,  and  LAR- 
DER ;  consisting  of  Select  Epicurean  Precepts,  Nutritive  Maxims, 
Reflections.  AneodcMs,  Ac.  illiiatrati  ve  of  the  veritable  Sdenoe  of  the 
Mouth ;  which  ioeludes  the  Art  of  never  BreakfiMtiBg  at  Home,  and 
always  Dining  Abroad. 

Orands  Gourmands,  or  the  lovers  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  will 
find  some  exquisite  pickings  among  these  **  Apioan  Mocaete." 

IV. 
A  New  Editton  In  ISmo,  with  coloured  Plates,  price  8s. 

A  CONCISE  and  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
the  GROWTH  and  CULTURE  of  the  CARNATION,  PiNK,  AU- 
RICULA, POLYANTHUS,  RANUNCULUS,  TULIP,  HYA- 
CINTH, ROSE,  and  other  Flowers;  including  a  Dissertation  on 
Soils  and  Manures,  and  Catalogues  of  the  most  esteemed  Varietlet  of 
«ach  Fk>wer.    By  THOMAa  Hooo,  Florist,  Paddingtoo  Green. 

V. 

In  2  vols.  Ifmo,  price  lis.  boards,' 

The  DIVINE  ORIGIN  of  CHRISTIANITY,  de- 
duced from  some  of  those  Evidences  which  are  not  founded  on  the 
Authenticity  of  Scripture.    By  John  Sbbpbbao,  Esq.  of  Fzome. 

VL 
In  ISmo,  the  Fifth  Editton,  priee  fis. 

THOUGHTS,chiefly  designed aa  PREPARATIVE 
or  PERSUASIVE  to  PRIVATE  DEVOTION.  By  John  Shbp- 
BJEBD,  Esq. 

VIL 
In  3tmo,  with  a  beauttfiil  vignette  title,  price  9m,  bound  in  black, 

with  gilt  edges, 

A  COMPANION  to  the  ALTAR  ;  showing  the 
Katuie  and  necessity  of  a  Sacramental  Preparatioa,  in  order  to  our 
worthy  receiving  the  Holy  Communion ;  to  which  are  added.  Pray 
«rs  and  Meditations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Na* 
ture,  and  Tendency  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  chiefly  idected  from  the 
Writings  of  Uuou  Blaib,  D. D. 

VIII. 
In  Ifmo,  a  New  Edltioo,  with  plates,  priee  8«. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  BIBLE ;  or,  a 
Description  of  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  In- 
sects, Trees,  Plants.  Flowers.  Gems,  and  precious  Stones,  mentioned 
In  the  SaatA  Scriptures.  Collected  ftom  the  best  Authorities,  and 
AlphisbeticAlly  arranged.    By  Thadobus  Mabon  HAamia,  D.D. 

IX. 
Seooud  EditiOD,  altered  and  enlarged,  demy  18mo,  price  4s.  6d.  Royal 

18mo,  6s.  boards, 

MATINS  and  VESPE  RS :  with  Hymna  and  Occa- 
rional  Devotional  Pieces.    By  John  Bowauro,  F.US. 

X. 

In  Itroo,  price  fs.  6d.  sewed,  or  in  ISroo,  prioe  Ss.  6d.  bound,  the 
Twenty- Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Hymns  for  particular 
occasions, 

SELECT  PORTIONS  of  the  NEW  VERSION  of 
PSALMS,  far  every  Sunday  throughout  the  Year,  and  the  principal 
Festivab  aad  Fasto ;  for  the  Use  of  Parish  Churdies.  The  words 
adected  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Drummond ;  the  Music  selected,  adapt* 
ad,  and  composed  by  Eow.  Millha,  Mus.  Doc 

XL 
A  New  Edition,  In  8  vols,  post  8vo,  prioe  fSt, 

OUR  VILLAGE;  COUNTRY  STORIES j  Sketch- 
es of  Rural  Chanwtar  mi4  Scenery.  By  Mist  Maby  RoaayLL 
llirroaita 


XIL 
In  post  8vo.  price  8s. 

FOSCARI;  and  JULIAN.     Tragedies. 
Mirroao. 


By  Miss 


XIIL 
In  post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

DRAMATIC    SCENES,   SONNETS,  and  other 
POEMS.    By  Miss  MiTroao. 

XIV. 
In  3  vols.  ISmo,  price  91s.  bds. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  QUOTATIONS  from  the 
BRITISH  POETS. 

PaaT  I.  Containing  Quotations  from  SRAKSPSAai,  price  ds.  6d. 
II.  — — — -  -  in  Blank  Verse,  price  7s. 

III.  — — —  In  Rhyme,  pri<»  7s.  6d. 

**  These  volumes  are  what  they  profess  to  be.  and  are  honestly  and 
tastefully  execnled.  We  have  in  them  the  essence  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  British  Poets."— Cri/ico/  Oas. 

XV. 

In  Ifmo,  the  Ninth  EdiL  revised  and  improved,  price  7s.  fid.  bds. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  QUOTATIONS  in  most  fre- 
quent Use,  Uken  diiefly  nrom  the  Latin  and  French,  but  comprising 
many  from  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages,  translated 
into  English;  with  Illustration*,  Hutorical  and  idiomatic.  By  E. 
D.  Macoonnbi.,  of  the  Middle  Temptob 

XVL 

In  one  large  and  dosdy-printed  vdnm^  Sro,  price  l&s.  bds. 

The  HISTORYof  the  INQUISITION  of  SPAIN, 
flrom  the-time  of  its  EsUbliahmcnt  to  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  VIL 
Composed  fh>m  the  original  Documents  of  the  Archives  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  and  from  those  of  subordinate  Tribunals  of  the  Holy 
OfBceu  Abridged  and  transited  from  the  original  Works  of  D. 
Juan  Antonio  LLoaiNTS,  formerly  Secreury  of  the  Inquisition^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Univenity  of  Tolcoo,  &o.  dec 

XVIL 
In  two  large  v<dumes  8vo,  price  SOs. 

The  HISTORY  of  ITALY,  from  the  FaU  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Wars  of  the  Fxcndi 
Revolution.    By  Gsoaoa  Pbmcival,  Esq. 

XVIIL 
In  email  Ifmo,  the  Fourth  Edition,  priee  5s.  extra  boards. 

The  SECRETARrS  ASSISTANT;  Exhibiting 
the  various  and  most  correct  modes  of  Superscription,  Commence* 
ment,  and  Conclusion  of  Letters,  to  Persons  of  every  donee  df  Rank; 
includioff  the  Diplomatio,  Clerical,  and  Judicial  Dignitaries  :  with 
Lists  at  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Consuls.  Also,  the  forms  neces- 
sary to  be  used  in  Apnlicatkms  or  Petitions  to  the  King  In  Counell, 
Houses  of  Lords  and  ComnMms,  Government  Offices,  and  Publie 
Companies :  with  a  Table  of  Precedency,  and  Abbreviations  of  the 
several  British  and  Foreign  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

XIX. 
In  Itmo,  the  Fourth  Bditioo,  newly  arranged,  and  very  materially 
improved,  with  an  entirely  new  Set  of  Copperplate  Bngraving^ 
price  8s.  handsomely  half-bouud, 

SYLLABIC  SPELLING;  or,  a  Summary  Method 
of  Tbachino  Csilobbn  to  Rbao  and  Spbll  with  facility  and  plea* 
sure.  The  Fourth  Edition,  with  an  entirdy  new  Set  of  Copperfdate 
Engravings,  and  an  im|»oved  Arrangement  adapted  to  them.  By 
Mrs  Williams,  Author  of  the  Conversations  on  English  Grammar. 

N.B.  This  Edition  oontaiiu  a  variety  of  testimonials  in  fiivourof 
the  System,  fhnn  some  of  the  most  respectable  Professors  of  the 
English  Language,  as  wdl  as  firom  several  parents,  whose  children 
lamused  and  interested  by  this  novel  mode  of  Instruction)  have 
learned,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months,  to  read  citrtecUy,  and 
with  perjtd  ease,  the  longest  and  most  dlfBcult  words. 

Boxes,  with  appropriate  Counters,  for  the  Amusement  of  Voong 
Beginiun,  may  be  had,  if  required,  of  the  Publishers, 

XX. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Improvements,  priee  5e. 

half-bound, 

CONVERSATIONS  on  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR,  in  a  series  of  fismiliar  and  entertaining  Dialogues  between  a 
Mother  and  her  Daughters ;  in  which  the  Rum  of  Grammar  are  in- 
troduced and  explained  in  a  Manner  calculated  to  excite  the  Atten- 
tion of  Children,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  convey  to  their  Minds 
dear  and  eomprdiensive  Ideas  of  the  Principles  of  Language:  with 
a  number  of  appropriate  Questions  following  each  Conversation. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Establishments  for  Young  Ladies,  as  well  aa 
to  private  Tuition.    By  Mrs  H.  W  illtamb. 

XXL 
In  two  vols.  Ifmo,  price  158.  boards. 

The  ECONOMY  of  the  EYES,  by  tlie  late  Wm. 

KiTCHBNBa,  M.D. 

Part  I.->Preeepts  for  the  Improvement  and  Preservation  of  ttie 
Sight  i  and  Plain  Rules,  which  will  enable  alt  to  judge  exactly  when 
and  what  Spectacles  am  best  caleuUted  for  their  eyes.  Observations 
on  Opera  Glasses  and  Theatres.    Price  6s.  in  boards. 

PabtII.— OrTBLBacoPBBt  being  the  Rasnlt  ot  Thirty  Yearsf 
Experiments  with  Fifty-one  Tdosoopes,  of  fkom  oneto  Nine  Inches 
in  Diameter,  in  the  possession  of  William  KiTcnBNBR,  M.D.  To 
which  are  added,  an  Abstract  of  the  Practical  Parts  of  Sir  W.  Haa- 
acHBLL's  Writings  on  Tekaeopes,  Double  Stars,  Ace*  t  some  Obasr- 
vatioiw  thereon,  and  Oiigloal  Letters  Anm  Bminent  Optldaiw. 
Price  ds.  boards. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


MR  UPHAM'S  NEW  WORK  ON  TURKEY. 

Thitday 
In  f  Tob.  7i>— fine  P9p^$  lOi. 

A 

HISTORV' 

OP  THX 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE, 

FEOM  ITS  Z8TABLISHMKKT  TILL  THE  TKAE  18SH. 

By  EDWARD  UPHAM.  Esi^  M.R.A.S. 
Author  of  tiM  •*  Htitory  of  Budhism,"  dec. 

niuftrateil  with  a  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  Turkey—a  Tiew  of 
Comtantinople— and  Prooeaaion  of  the  Onnd  Sultan. 

Forming  Voli.  XL.  and  XLI.  of 
CONSTABLE*S  MISCELLANY. 


VOLUME  XLIL 

Will  appear  on  the  80th  June,  Illustrated  with  a  beautlAU 
Engraving  of  the  Battle-ground  of  Killiecrankiet 

HISTORY 

OP 

THE  REBELLIONS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

mrDKE  THE  TUCOUKT  DUNDEE  AND  THE  EAEL  OP  XAE, 

In  1689  and  1715. 
By  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 

Author  of  the  •'  History  of  the  Rebellion  hi  1715,"  Ace. 
Edinbuigh :  Combtablb  6t  Co.  19.  Waterloo  Place ;  and  Huebt, 

Chahcb,  ft  Co.  London. 

PuhUihed  this  day,  price  7s.  6d. 

A    SYSTEM    of  GEOGRAPHY.     Vol.  VII. 

"*^  Part  IL 

GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND.  AND  ITALY. 
ByM.  MALTE-BRUN. 

«*  We  think  (he  translators  of  M.  Malte-Brun*s  Geography  have 
done  ttood  senriee  to  the  public,  by  rendering  so  Taluable  a  wofk  ac- 
cessible to  the  English  reader.  If  the  part  which  is  to  treat  of  the 
Vnlted  Kingdom  be  as  well  executed  as  that  which  treats  of  the 
Vnited  States  of  America,  it  will  do  something  to  supply  one  of  the 
ipwatest  dcaideratums  In  British  literature,— a  Urferaole  account  of 
ihe  British  domhiions.**— ErfltiAMr^  Rtviewt  No.  97. 

AoAM  Black,  Edinburgh  i  and  Lonomak  6k  Co.  London. 

Published  this  day, 
In  Ifmo,  containing  above  550  closely-printed  pages,  price  only 

7s.  6d.  boards, 

THE  POUETH  EDITION,  EETISSD  AND  ENLAEOED,  OF 

nPHE   COOK  and  HOUSEWIFE'S  MANUAL: 

"^  a  Practical  System  of  Modem  Domestic  Cookery  and  Family 
Management.  Containing  a  Compendium  of  French  Cookery,  and 
of  Isshlonable  Confectiooary,  Preparations  for  Invalids,  a  Selection 
of  cheap  Dishes,  and  numerous  useful  mlsceUaaeoua  Receipts  in  the 
various  Brandies  of  Domestic  Economy. 

By  Mf^RESS  MARGARET  DODS, 

Of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ronan's. 

Published  by  Oliver  &  Botd,  Edinburgh; 

And  SiMPKiN  6k  MARaHALL,  London. 

THEATRE-ROYAL. 


\fR   DENHAM  respectfully  announces  to   the 

^^^  PnbUc,  that  his  BENEFIT  is  fixed  for 

TUESDAY,  16th  June, 
On  whldi  ooeaslon  wHl  be  presented,  bv  dedn,  Knowles^  cdebrated 

Tragedy  of 

VIRGINIUS. 

VIrginius,  Mr  Denharo, 

Bdttg  his  fliit  and  only  appearance  in  that  diaracter. 

VirginU.  Miss  Mason. 

The  Light  Guitar  by  Miu  Claik. 

The  Parody,  Smoke  the  Light  Clear,  by  Mr  Murray, 

Mr  Mackay,  and  Mr  Stanley. 

After  which,  the  celebrated  Farre  osilled 

FREE  AND  EASY. 

The  principal  diarscters  by  Mr  Murray,  Mr  Jones, 
Mr  Mackay,  and  Miss  TunstaU. 

Mr  Hancox  will  perform  a  Concerto  on 
THE  VIOLONCELLO. 

To  conclude  with 
CRAMOND  BRIG. 

For  this  night  only, 

Marion  Howison,  Mlas  Clarke,  wHh  the  Songs  of 

Saw  ye  Johnny  Comin',  Cam  ye  by  AthcUC 

And  Saw  ye  my  Wee  Thing. 

Ticketo  to  be  had  of  Mr  Dbnham,  No.  7*  Leith  Street. 


NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Published  this  day,  in  f  vols.  8vo.  S4s.  boards, 

A   CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRA- 

'^  ^  NADA,  from  the  MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agaplda.    By  WASH. 
INGTON  IRVING. 

JoBN  MtJEEAY,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

CALEDONIAN  THEATRE. 
nPHE  Nobilitv,  and  Gentry,  and  Public  of  Edin- 

burgh  and  its  Environs,  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that  the 
above  Theatre  will  be  opened  for  the  Summer  Season 

On  SATURDAY  Evening  nwct,  June  13,  1829, 
Under  the  sole  maxugement  of  Mr  C.  BASS,  of  the  Theatres  Royal, 

Dundee,  Perth,  Stc 

In  introducing  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  of  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Bass  refrains  from  advancing  any  claims  to  their  patronage: 
which  he  is  conscious  must  depend  entirely  on  his  exer.icms  to  please. 
Nevertheless,  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  what  >s  due  to  the  inha- 
bitanu  of  this  enlightened  city,  he  trusts,  from  his  arrangements  for 
the  general  ccnducUng  of  the  Theatre,  and  from  the  nature  and  v». 
ricty  of  the  entcruinments  that  will  be  submitted  to  'heir  Judament,' 
to  merit  their  approval ;  hi«  constant  aim  being  to  blend  instntctkm 
with  deKght.  and  to  verify  the  popular  sentiment,  *«  that  the  evaa- 
ing's  amusement  may  ever  bear  the  morning's  reflection.'' 

The  Scenic  Department  will  be  entirely  new ;  also  a  new  stage  wfll 
be  built,  and  various  improvements  will  be  efBected  to  secure  the  ac- 
commodation and  comfort  of  the  Audlenoe. 

Separate  entrances  will  be  constructed  to  each  part  of  the  Theatreb 
The  Box  entrance  fhmi  Broughton  Street.  The  Upper  Box,  Pit, 
and  Gallery  entrances  ftom  King  Street. 

In  submitting  the  following  Ibt  of  the  perfitMrmers  already  engaged, 
Mr  B.  trusta  the  Company  will  be  found  etteient  as  it  is  nnmerona, 
—the  Ballet  Department  being  decidedly  equal  toany  at  either  of  the 
Theatxes*Royal,  London. 

For  the  JDrama, 

Miss  Brothers  and  Miss  Poole, 

Of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Druiy-Lane. 

Miss  Bovie  and  Mrs  Lee, 

From  the  Theatre  Royal.  Cork. 

Mrs  C.  Bass,  Mrs  Tyrer.  Mits  Irons.  Misses  Tyrar,  M.  Tjnr, 

J.  Tyrer,  and  Mrs  Skinner  t 

Mr  C.  Bass,  Mr  Taylor.  Mr  M'Carthy,  Mr  Tyrer,  Mr  Harriaon, 

Mr  Mehnoth.  Mr  Fraaer.  Mr  Miller,  Mr  Ferrers, 

Mr  Wallace,  and  Mr  Douglas, 

From  the  Theatres  Royal,  Dundee  and  Perth. 

And  Mr  Be  van,  from  the  Lynn  Theatre. 

For  the  Ballet,  A*c. 

Mademoiselle  Rosier, 

Late  Principal  Dancer  of  this  Theatre. 

Madame  Vedy,  Miss  Harvey,  and  Miss  KendalL 

Monsieur  D* Albert, 

Mr  Austin,  and  Muster  Harvey, 

Priodpal  Dancers  of  ihe  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-Oarden,  and  the 

Italian  Opera-House, 

Whose  first  performance  will  be  duly  annouaeed. 

Mr  Amherst,  Mr  Lewis,  and  Mr  Absolon, 

From  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Loodan. 

And  a  number  of  Assistants. 

The  arrangement  of  the  BALLETS,  &c  under  the  superintend- 

ence  of  Mr  Amton,  Balletr Master  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent- 

Garden. 

Mr  Lawrence  Fraaer,  Mr  Mann,  and  Mr  Turner,  principal  ArtSata 
to  the  Theatre. 
The  ORCHESTRA  wUl  be  complete. 


The  Performancea  will  commenee 

On  SATURDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  13th, 

With  an 

OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS, 

(Written  by  the  Author  of  the  **  Gowrie  Conspiney,*) 

To  be  spoken  by  Mr  Bass. 

After  which  an  entirely  new  National  Drama  taken  from 

*'  The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,**  by  Mr  Bass, 

and  called 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  TREE. 

A  variety  of  ELEGANT  DANCING  by  Mademoiselle  Roller. 

AlXer  which,  a  new  Comic  Drama  (first  time),  called 

MY  OLD  WOMAN. 

To  conclude  with  the  popular  Pantomlne  of 

DON  JUAN. 

Don  Juan,  by  Mademoiselle  Rosier. 

Places  for  the  Boxes  to  be  taken  at  the  Theatre  from  10  till  t. 
Doors  opened  at  half-past  six  t  to  commence  at  seven  precisely. 
Boxes,  as. ;  Upper  Boxes,  Ss.  6d. ;  Pit.  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is. 
Second  Price  at  nalf-past  eight— Boxes,  Ss.  i  Upper  Boxes,  la.  fid.  i 
Pit,  Is.  {  Gallery,  6d. 


Edinburgh :  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  Morning, 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19.  WATERLOO  PLACE ; 

Sold  also  by  Robketson  6t  Atkinson,  Glasgow  t  W.  Cueet, 
)un.  6t  Co ,  Dublin ;  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  London  i  and  by 
k\l  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  ol  the  Road,  througbont 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d,  or  Stamped,  and  eentjiee  by  poet,  lOtf. 
Priiit«d  by  BAixjkMTTjiE  &  Co.  Peu1*s  Work,  CanpngEt«. 
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OR, 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRE& 


No.  39. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  «0,  18«9. 


Paics  6d. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


The  Boe  Nl^  t^  St  AA&n,  In  three  ToluikiM.  Edin- 
1>iirgli.     William  Blackwood.     1829. 

This  is  a  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Madford,  who 
was  for  a  considerable  period  editor  of  the  London  Courier. 
We  have  read  the  book  with  some  attention,  and  we  re- 
gret to  say  that  our  verdict  concerning  it  cannot  be  a  ia- 
Tourable  one. 

The  plot  or  machinery  upon  which  the  romance  is 
founded  is  simple  enough.  Two  persons,  of  the  name  of 
PevereU  and  Qayton,  returning  home  one  night  to  the 
town  of  St  Albans,  where  they  live,  observe  an  old  abbey 
in  the  neighbourhood  supematurally  illuminated.  Next 
day  they  inform  their  fellow-townsmen  of  what  they  had 
seen ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  inhaUt- 
ants,  they  determine  to  walch  that  night  for  the  recur- 
renoe  of  the  phenomenon.  Tlie  phenomenon  not  only 
takes  place,  but  is  accompanied  with  still  more  extraordi- 
nary appearances  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  This 
induces. tw^ve  of  the  bravest  citixens  of  St  Albans  to 
form  themselves  into  an  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
wmtching  in  the  Abbey,  till  they  have  dlsooverod  the 
cause  of  these  fearful  pmrtents.  Their  watch  is  held  for 
^vt  nights,  in  the  course  of  which  innumerable  horrible 
and  supernatural  events  occur ;  and  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  the  three  volumes  are  entirely  occupied. 
By  fortitude  and  perseverance  the  powers  of  darkness  are 
at  last  overcome ;  and,  in  conclusion,  a  very  ridiculous 
and  unsatisfoctory  explanation  is  given  of  the  cause  which 
induced  the  goblins  and  malicious  spirits  to  fix  upon  St 
Albans  as  the  scene  of  their  nocturnal  revels. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  author,  avoiding  all 
tha  usual  subsidiaries  bi^romance,  wishes  to  rest  the  in- 
terest and  success  of  his  woiic  solely  upon  its  uninter- 
rupted appeal  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  our  nature. 
But  he  has  undertaken  to  handle  a  weapon,  with  the 
mode  of  using  which  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
In  the  first  place,  the  very  assumption  upon  which  the 
whole  book  proceeds,  is,  in  these  days,  much  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  mirth  than  to  create  awe.  It  stoutiy  seta 
out  with  the  tangible  introduction  of  devils  and  **  demo- 
gorgons  dire,**  and  leaves  the  reader  no  hope  that  towards 
the  eondusion  of  the  third  volume  a  long  string  of  mys- 
terious circumstances  will  be  satisfactorily  deared  up,  and 
shown  to  have  been  nothing  counter  to  the  established 
laws  which  regulate  the  material  universe.  Before  we 
have  proceeded  six  pages,  we  find  that  we  must,  with  our 
author,  cut  the  cable  of  reason,  and  drift  away  on  the 
wildest  tide  of  imagination.  To  get  at  all  interested  in 
the  work,  we  must  be  content  to  believe,  not  only  that 
•npematural  appearances  are  possible,  but  that  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  sea,  are,  in  reality,  peopled  with  beings  of 
a  nature  different  from  our  own,  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and,  as  it  were,  rendered 
Ikmiliar.  In  the  next  place,  besides  the  absence  ah  initio 
ef  all  doubtf  (one  oi  the  great  engines  of  superstiUonf)  and 
Iha  consoyitnt  ctrtainty  tet  ^hmx  appear  to  bt  goblins 


are  goblins,  we  have  so  minute  an  account  of  their  hideous 
sayings  and  doings,  that  terror  is,  for  the  most  part, 
merged  either  in  disgust  or  amusement.  Mr  Mudford 
seems  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  that  there  is  but  one  step 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Having  supped 
full  of  horrors,  he  seems  anxious  to  treat  his  readers  to  a 
similar  banquet,  simply  by  crowding  together  all  the  loath- 
some and  fiuitastic  images  which  ever  came,  in  the  shape 
of  nightmare  or  stifling  dreams,  to  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  has  eat  at  supper  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  pwk 
sausages,  and  an  nnweighed  quantity  of  toasted  cheese. 

Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  that  considerable  genius  may  be  shown  in  suc- 
cessfully grouping  together  a  number  of  strange  and  gro- 
tesque images,  whether  of  heaven  or  of  earth ;  but  if  the 
leading  object  be  to  excite  terror,  no  little  caution  and  d»- 
licacy  will  be  necessary.  In  order  to  keep  this  grouping 
within  proper  bounds,  and  likely  to  produce  the  end  In 
view.  A  very  good  illustration  of  what  we  mean  may 
be  had  by  contrasting  the  TempUitum.  of  St  Antkonjf,  as 
painted  by  Teniers,  with  the  same  su^ect  as  treated  by 
several  Italian  artists.  The  latter  commonly  represent 
tke  saint  in  a  dark  cave,  through  which  the  surrounding 
horrors  glimmer  dimly  upon  the  eye,  stimulating,  but  not 
satiating,  the  imagination;  whereas  the  former  brings 
every  thing  into  view  with  the  most  laborious  minute- 
ness, and  fills  his  picture  with  shapes  of  unclean  birds, 
loathsome  beasts,  crawling  reptiles,  and  all  tiie  similar 
dbagreeables  of  a  vivid,  po^ps,  but  certainly  a  for  less 
poetical  fimcy.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  the  first 
case,  we  sympathize  with  the  undefined  torror  of  St  An- 
thony*s  situation,  and  in  the  other,  wish  only  for  a  good 
sword  or  sturdy  stick  to  drive  the  four-feeted  abouHnfr- 
tions  away.  In  the  same  manner,  in  fictitious  composi- 
tion, there  is  a  certain  boundary,  past  which  terror  changes 
into  disgust.  None  but  a  man  of  coarse  feelings  would, 
for  a  moment,  suppose  that  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  a  raw-head-and-bloody-lxmes  was  nearly  so 
spirit-stirring  as  one  or  two  mysterious  aad  indistinct 
Unts  of  some  undescril>ed  horror.  Mr  Mudford  en- 
tirely overlooks  this  fundamental  law  in  the  use  of  the 
terrible  in  composition ;  and  he  has  been  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  present  us  with  a  tissue  of  descriptions,  much 
more  calculated  to  turn  our  stomach  than  to  firaeze  our 
Mood. 

It  would  be  unfoir  to  malce  this  assertion  without 
proving  its  truth ;  and  with  tltis  view  alone  we  shall  in- 
troduce into  our  pages  a  few  passages,  to  which  we  should 
certainly  never  have  given  a  place  on  any  other  account. 
We  need  only  open  any  one  of  the  three  volumes  to  meet 
with  whole  pages  of  coarse  and  loatluome  bombast  like  the 
following : — "  His  flesh  was  one  putrid  mass  of  dissolving 
jelly ;  hk  fisce  livld^  wf  th  here  and  there  broad  blotches 
of  cadaverous  green ;  his  features  bore  no  distinguisbaUa 
resemblance  to  what  had  been  their  character  in  life; 
vphile  the  Uaek  mark  round  his  tiiroat,  which  liad  boen 
observed  in  the  first  instance,  liad  eaten  itsslf,  as  it  were, 
into  a  trench  or  gash  of  fluid  corruption.**  Or  agaiiv— 
"  This  imp  of  Acheron  dwelt  in  a  cave  or  den,  a  mile  bo- 
yond  tha  city»  whose  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  monster* 
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engendered,  as  it  wu  said,  by  hh  mecromantie  art,  from 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,  cast  into  the  seething  blood  of  in- 
fill^ (the  first-bom  of  their  parents)  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon ;  and  kept  boiling  for  nine  tiqies  nine  houra, 
by  a  fire  fed  with  maidens*  eyes.**  Or  again, — "  Peve- 
rell  stood,  for  a  moment,  gazing  on  the  shocking  object 
that  lay  before  him.  The  eyes  were  staring — ^the  fea- 
tures distorted,  and  smeared  with  blood — the  wound  ga- 
ping; but  the  san  shone  brightly — all  nature  smiled 
around — while  a  bloated  toad,  uusoared  by  the  presence 
of  PeyereU,  was  dabbling  in,  and  sucking  up,  the  clotted 
lumps  that  lay  congealed  upon  the  ground.**  Or  again, 
— "  If  any  neighbouring  farmer,  or  his  wife,  sickened,  it 
was  because  the  hag  Margery  had  stuck  a  heart  of  wax 
ff^  of  magic  needles ;  or  had  made  an  exact  image4>f  the 
sick  person,  in  wax,  and  roasted  it  before  a  dow  fire ; 
the  marrow  of  the  sufferer  mdting  away,  drop  by  drop, 
as  the  image  itself  diasolTed.**  Or  again, — ^  Some  hn- 
man  bones,  a  skull,  and  what  seemed  to  he  the  body  <^  a 
new-bom  infant,  with  tiie  dried  ddn  of  a  water-snake 
coiled  tightly  round  its  neck,  and  two  glow-worms  shi- 
ning  in  the  sodcets  instead  of  eyes,  stood  on  a  table,  in  a 
dark  comer,  near  the  ftre-place.  In  tlie  oppoiiie  ooroer 
was  a  brood  oi  enormous  rats,  weltering  in  Mood,  which 
was  contained  in  a  brazen  cauldron.** 

These  examples  would  probably  be  enough  to  prove 
that,  in  this  particular  style  of  writing,  the  "  Five  Kights 
of  St  Albans**  will  not  yield  to  the  most  consummate 
'  trash  that  ever  issued  from  the  Minerva  Press ;  but  as  the 
charge  we  make  is  a  serious  one,  we  must,  however  re« 
luetantiy,  add  a  specimen  or  two  additionaL     The  whole 
scene  in  the  witch  Margery's  cottage,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  part  in  the  second  volume,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  disgusting,  and  almost  unfit  to  be  read  by  persons 
possessing  minds  of  the  most  common  degree  of  refine- 
ment.    Here  is  one  nhort  sample  of  it : — '*  There  stood 
a  coffin,  not  a  span  long,  with  the  untimely  yielded 
burden  of  an  abortive  womb  in  it ;  and  close  by  its 
side  the  delicate  white  pap  of  the  dead  mother,  seem- 
ingly fresh  severed  from  the  body.      A  knife,  crusted 
with  blood,  was  fitted  into  the  throat  it  had  cut,  which 
lay,  sdU  dripping,  In  the  hellish  circle.     There,  too,  was 
a  cadaverous  heart,  half  gnawed  away,  as  if  it  had  been 
tossed  for  food  to  the  blood- weltered  rats.     A  grey  scalp, 
with  the  skeleton  fingers  of  a  denched  hand,  tugging  at 
the  thinly-scattered  hairs,  was  beside  it ;  and  Hden  fan- 
cied it  might  have  belonged  to  some  despairing  wretch, 
who  had  died  blaspheming !     Between  these  horrible  ob- 
jects, burned  low,  red  flames,  issuing  from  human  fiht  and 
flesh,  and  emitting  a  most  noisome  smell.**     What  can 
any  one  think  of  the  taste  and  dispositions  of  the  ex-edi- 
tor of  the  Courier,  who  allows  himself  to  gloat  over  such 
descriptions  os  these  ?  The  story  of  Alice  Gray,  the  mid- 
wife, is,  if  possible,  (and  ontf  would  think  it  barely  possi- 
ble,) still  worse.     Here  is  a  brief  sample  of  this  most 
omikble  episode : — **  The  maddened  husband,  and  self- 
denying  fiither,  with  the  look  and  gesture  of  a  demon, 
east  the  innocent  babe  upon  the  blazing  fire,  and  then 
heaped  upon  it  the  burning  embers !     Its  screams  were 
loud  and  terrific  !     The  |ioise  of  its  crackling  flesh,  as  it 
shrivelled  up  in  the  fls'roe  flames,  could  be  distinctly 
heard  !"    These  are  not  accidental  passages,  for  we  could, 
with  equal  ease,  quote  pages  of  similar  stuff.     As  the 
main  horrors  of  the  book  are  connected  with  the  Abbey 
of  St  Albans,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  short  specimen 
of  what  these  horrors  ore.     On  one  of  tiie  nights  that 
PevereU  and  his  companions  went  to  watch,  the  follow, 
ing  is  a  short  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Abbey  : 

**  As  they  approached  the  Abbey,  the  votoes  were  re- 
doubled.  Monstrous  sliadows  reared  themselves  in  threat- 
ening attitudes  along  tiie  walls-^tbe  bell  tolled,  and  its  beat 
WMuke  the  roaring  of  cannon— purple  and  sulphureous 
flames  seemed  to  burst  from  the  windows— the  earth  trem- 
bled bcneafh  their  fiset— the  rushing  winds  blew  from  every 
quarter  of  the  lieavens  :-^laziiig  meteors  fladied  across  the 
darkened  skT^-fiery  hail  foil  before  them  at  each  step,  as  if 


to  drive  them  back— corpee-llke  fhees  grinned  and  chattered 
around  them— imseen,  icy  hands  dsqied  theirs— night- 
ravens  shrieked:  toads  croaked,  and  adders  hissed:  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  loathsome  reptiles  of  sAl  kinds : 
low,  mourning  voices  smote  their  ears,  crying,  *  Beware ! 
beware  !*  and  a  fiwt-swelling  river  of  blood  seemed  to  ex- 
hale from  the  earth,  like  a  moat,  before  the  doors  of  the 
Abbey  !•» 

The  sketch  of  the  interior,  which  follows  immediate 
afterwards,  is  still  more  delightful : 

'<  The  interior  was  lighted,  if  li^  it  conld  he  called,  with 
that  kind  of  dusky  gloom  which  is  shed  over  every  oUeot 
by  the  descending  shadows  of  evening.  The  eye  could  dis- 
tinguish neither  the  height,  nor  theleni^  nor  the  breadth 
of  the  aisles.  But  pole  phantoms,  in  shrouds  and  wdnding. 
sheets,  and  in  every  stace  almost  of  mortal  decay,  were  via- 
ble. Some  looked  as  if  life  IumI  Just  departed— othtfs  with 
that  green  and  ydlow  hoe,,  as  if  they  nod  not  lain  in  the 
earth  a  week  some  showed  incipient  rottenness,  in  the  kas 
of  lips,  and  eyes,  and  cheeks  others,  with  the  features  di^ 
•omng  into  putrid  lique&otioo— some  were  braahinr  away 
the  worms  tnat  crawled  out  of  their  eara  and  mnntK  and 
some,  more  horriUe  still,  seemed  to  dress  up  their  dry, 
fleshless  hoom,  in  the  living  characten  at  though^  and  pas- 
sion !  On  every  side  these  hideoos  spectres  were  sem, 
sweeping  slowlv  along  in  the  air,  or  gliding  upon  the 
ground,  or  stalking  backward  and  forward  with  noJsdew 
motion.  Sometimes  they  would  iMing  their  pestifiBraqs 
&oes  dose,  and  their  smol  was  of  corruption  ;  ratif  the 
uplified  hand  was  raised  to  put  them  back,  it  passed  through 
mere  vacancy.** 

We  doubt  not  our  readen  think  that  we  have  now  &- 
voured  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of  extracts ;  but 
there  \»  one  other  we  beg  to  recommend  to  their  atten- 
tion, as  peculiarly  chorocteristio  of  Mr  Mndford*s  stylA. 
We  shall  entitle  it 

AN  IirCAlffTATtON  SCtlTK. 

'*  Margery  now  laid  herself  flat  down,  with  her  month 
dose  to  the  ground,  and  renudned  in  that  position  for  se- 
veral minuto,  writhing  her  limbs  and  pronouncing  strenge 
Words.  Sometimes  she  was  still  and  motionless. 
.  <<She  arose.  Her  look  was  ancry.  'There  is  ooaie 
power  near,  or  at  work,*  said  die,  *  which  he  dreads.  I 
neard  his  groan  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.* 

<<  Helen  remembered  the  signet,  and  fdt  it  dip  her  finger 
with  a  Imming  preesure. 

*<  *  I  will  tear  nim  up,*  she  continued,  stampinr  her  foot 
violentiy,  <  though  his  yells  affright  the  dead,  and  drive  back 
the  moon  firom  her  path  in  the  heavens  I  lamstronireDoiich 
for  that.*  • 

<<  She  threw  her  crutch  upon  the  ground,  and  •^^'laiw*^ 
'  Unfold  thysdf!* 

**  Hdeii  gazed  with  mute  terror,  as  she  saw  the  cmtdi 
heave,  and  swell,  and  enlarge  itself,  till  it  gradually  assumed 
the  shape  of  an  enormous  bbck  serpent,  curling  and  waving 
about  in  massy  folds. 

*<<  Sudc  me  one  drachm  of  Uood !'  continued  the 
uncovering  her  withered  neck,  and  dragging  out  a  shriv< 
led  breast. 

<'  The  rmtile  coiled  itsdf  round  her  body  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  its  eyes  gleaming  like  two  rubies.  Hden  shud- 
dered ;  and  the  hag  herself  screamed,  when  the  serpeat 
darted  its  forked  tongue  into  her  nipple ! 

«<Brevdy  done!^  she  exclaimed.  <Hdd  it  till  I  bid 
thee ;  and  then  void  it,  drop  by  drop,  in  the  cauldron  ! 
Each  charmed  drop  is  able  to  confound  the  dements,  ^d 
make  turreted  castles  rock  to  thdr  foundations  in  the  sud- 
den tempest.  But  it  must  fidl  on  the  predous  svrup  made 
of  child*s  greose,  mdted  by  a  blue  fire,  kindled  with  lizard*^ 
brains,  or  it  will  not  have  power  to  compd  Alasoon  when 
he  is  moody.* 

**  She  then  poured  some  of  this  *  predous  syrup'  into  the 
cauldron,  and  walked  to  the  four  comers  of  the  room,  ex- 
daiming,  <  I  call  you  from  the  east— I  call  you  fh>m  the 
west— I  call  you  from  the  south— I  callyou  from  the  north  •• 
She  next  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  wb  irled  roQiMl 
three  times,  saying  all  the  while,  *  I  call  you  from  graves, 
from  woods,  from  fens,  and  from  rocks !  I  call  you  fWma 
the  deep  river  and  the  stagnant  pool— I  call  voq  from  diair- 
nd  houses,  and  the  grave  of  the  unbaptized  babe !' 

**  Hden  remained  motionless  silent— but  almost  frenzied ! 
Her  chedc  was  pale— her  eye  wildly  following  every  motfon 
of  Maitj^cry— her  body  trembling.    The  inooatouon  |iad 
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^IrMdffone  beyond  her  auiuaintonce  with  mch  feaiful 
rites ;  and  she  koew  Margery  was  now  working  by  tre- 
mendooslv  powerful  charms— an  exertion  of  her  art  which 
she  shuddered  to  think  was  probablv  required*  in  conse^ 
ouence  of  that  golden  signet  on  her  nnger.  She  besian  to 
oread,  too,  lest  her  resolution  should  be  subdued  by  the  In- 
tensity of  her  excited  feelings.  Once  or  twice  it  required 
all  the  command  she  could  still  escereise  oTer  herself  to  re- 
frain from  giving  uttersnoe  to  her  agony  of  mind,  though 
•he  knew  a  sin|^  word  from  her,  ewi  a  half-stifled  ezcu^ 
matlon,  would  destroy  the  whcde. 

«  The  hag  now  bade  the  serpent  give  the  charmed  Uood, 
drop  by  drop ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  gorged  cileature,  rear- 
ing its  wreathed  nedc,  distilled  the  warm  gore  from  its  open- 
ing Jaws,  than  Helenas  ears  were  assailed  by  the  most  dis- 
mal wallings,  and  by  deep  hoUow  groans  from  beneath  her 
ftet.  The  walls  shook— 4he  earth  trembled^— the  loathsome 
olgeets  which  formed  the  circle  leaped  and  daneed  ^nnl^— 
ikulb  rattled  against  skulb— the  iron  teeth  ohaCtered— the 
low  red  flames,  Issuing  from  the  unhaUowed  human  fkt 
and  flesh,  biased  like  torehes  the  thunder  pealed— and  the 
Uoe  lightning  flashed  and  there  were  loud  howling  and 
•creanUng,  as  if  the  plaoe  were  flUed  with  raTening  wolves 
and  famished  eagles. 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  wild  tumult  of  unearthly  noises, 
the  voice  of  Maigery  was  heard  cryins  aloud,  'Arisen  Alas- 
eon  I  Alascon,  arise !  Ascend,  mighty  Spirit  of  the  fd- 
turc!*- 

Oke,  jam  Motia  !  From  beginning  to  end,  this  book 
seems  to  us  an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  and  common 
decency.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  rude  strength  in 
some  of  the  conceptions,  but  it  is  a  strength  more  befit- 
ting a  butcher  in  the  shambles,  than  a  Christian  knight 
At  tilt  or  tournament.  Besides,  all  the  horrors  are  gra- 
tuitous to  a  most  ni^fustifiable  degree ; — they  answer  no 
end,— they  elucidate  no  secret, — ^they  point  no  moraL 
They  are  a  mouldering  heap  of  cross  bones,  which  ought 
to  be  buried  again  in  the  charnel-house,  firom  which  they 
liave  been  sacrilegiously  dug. 


An  Experimadal  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  which  regulate 
the  Phenomena  of  Organic  and  Ammal  Life,  By  George 
Calvert  Holland,  M.D.,  Bachelor  of  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  formerly  senior  Flresident  of  the 
Hunterian  Medical  Society,  and  Presidoit  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh.  Mac- 
lachlan  and  Stewart.     1829.     Pp.  466.     8vo. 

The  study  of  Physiology  is  commonly  regarded  as 
farming  one  of  the  most  pleasing  branches  essgntlal  to 
Medical  Science ;  yet  It  embraces  so  many  suljects  of  an 
Interesting  nature,  that  they  require  only  to  be  stripped 
of  the  technicalities  with  which  they  are  often  obscured, 
to  command  general  attention,  and  be  appreciated  by  the 
more  popular  class  of  readers.  The  voyager,  who,  in 
tnversing  the  wide  ocean,  is  the  first  to  discover  some 
previously  unlcnown  island ;  or  the  astronomer,  who  first 
perceives  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of  some  new  and 
distant  planet,  is  not  entitled  to  more  credit  and  praise 
from  his  fellow-creatures,  than  he  who  is  the  first  to  dis- 
close some  new  and  important  truth,  inrevalUng  as  an 
established  law  throughout  the  animal  economy.  To 
enter  the  fields  of  science  with  an  ardent  and  anxious 
mind, — to  explore  their  hitherto  untrodden  paths  with 
unwearied  assiduity  and  zeal,  will  almost  guarantee  some 
degree  of  spooess  to  every  enquirer ;  for  so  much  has  yet 
to  be  accoti^plished,  and  there  remain  so  many  truths  that 
have  even  yet  escaped  our  investigation,  that  none  need 
despair  of  ulthnately  triumphing  over  difficulties,  and 
making  discoveries  that  may  still  be  of  essential  benefit 
to  mankind.  The  experimental  philosopher  cannot  finU 
to  feel  animated  by  this  hope ;  It  is  the  star  at  once  to 
guide  and  cheer  him  In  his  progress ;  and  thus  he  may 
reconcile  himself  to  tasks  otherwise  of  a  most  irfca(Mne 
and  even  painful  description.  But  think  not,  fiidr  and 
fientle -reader!  that  we  wish  to  summon  the  spirit  of 
the  chamel-honsd  from  Surgeon  Square  to  discompose 


you ; — we  are  not  about  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  the 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  pigeons,  pigs,  and  chickens,  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  gasping  in  articulo  mortie  beneath 
the  scalpel  of  the  physiologist ; — ^we  have  no  desire  at 
this  moment  to  excite  your  sympathy  with  such  horrors, 
and  would  not  disturb  the  summer  serenity  of  your 
thoughts  by  one  nnpleasing  or  unhallowed  reflection.  Our 
present  remarks  are  simply  to  preface  a  notice  of  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  work  by  Dr  Holland,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  industry  to  physiological  pursuits, 
and  whose  name,  from  the  fredmess  of  his  mind,  and  the 
obvious  zeal  of  his  disposition  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, is  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  rank  very  high  in 
Medical  literature. 

The  limits  which  must  be  prescribed  to  the  present  re- 
view, and  the  circumstance  of  our  Journal  not  aiming  at 
the  discussion  of  controversial  points  in  physiological  and 
medical  science,  must  preclude  us  from  disputing  with 
our  author  many  theoretical  opinions,  on  which  we  are 
inclined  to  differ  from  him.  Our  notice  of  his  work  we 
wish  to  be  rather  analytical,  than  controversial ;  and  W9 
leave  him  and  his  contemporaries,  whose  opinions  he  ar- 
raigns, to  discuss  them  more  at  length  in  the  periodicals 
which  are  avowedly  devoted  to  this  sulject.  Dr  Holland's 
enquiries  refer  principaUy  to  the  cause  of  animal  heat ;  a 
subjeet  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physiologists,  and  which  has,  unquestionably,  a 
high  degree  of  interest  attached  to  it.  All  animals,  it  la 
known,  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  temperature  that 
is  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  medium  wherein  they 
live,  and  which.  In  diseases,  is  ascertained  to  undergo  re- 
markable variations.  In  fever,  the  heat  of  the  body  has 
been  observed  at  107®,  in  tetanus  at  llO'',  and  on  some 
ocoasloos  has  been  said  to  rise  still  higher.  It  manifests 
variety  according  to  age,  season,  and  dimate.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Edwards  and  Despretz,  it  is  said  to  bs  lower 
in  th^  young  than  In  the  adult ;  in  infancy,  the  former 
has  remarked  the  temperature  to  be  94^®,  whilst  in  the 
adult  it  varies  from  9^  to  98®.  The  hitter  asserts,  that 
while  in  birds  it  is  lOiP  in  winter,  It  is  nearly  111® 
in  summer,  gradually  increasing  in  spring,  and  decrea- 
sing in  autumn.  There  appears,  also,  to  be  a  remarkable 
difference  In  the  young  of  warm-blooded  animals,  as  to 
their  power  of  producing  heat.  A  guinea-pig,  soon  after 
birth,  is  able  to  resist  a  low  temperature,  nearly  as  weQ 
as  an  adult ;  but  kittens  and  puppies,  when  newly  bom, 
lose  their  temperature  rapidly,  when  the  external  heat  is 
artificially  lowered ;  in  a  fortnight,  however,  they  again 
acquire  the  power  of  evolving  heat.  Those  animals  whidi 
are  bom  with  their  eyes  open,  can  sustain  themselves  «t 
a  given  temperature  j  the  opposite  class  resemble  at  first 
cold-blooded  animals,  and  their  temperature  fiUls  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  media, 

John  Hunter,  Wilson  Philip,  Crawford,  £dward% 
Brodie,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  physiologists, 
have  exercised  their  abilities  in  endeavouring  to  explain 
the  source  of  animal  heat ;  and  although  various  inge- 
nious theories  have  been  hazarded,  and  experiments  per- 
formed, very  different  opinions  respecting  it  are  still  en^ 
tertained.  Black  was  the  first  who  regarded  the  respira- 
tory function  as  producing  changes  on  the  inspired  air 
amdogous  to  those  of  combustion ;  and  when  this  resem- 
blance was  ascertained,  the  lungs,  which  had  formerly 
been  supposed  to  act  in  cooling  the  heart,  were  Invested 
by  physiologists  with  the  power  of  producing  animal 
heat.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  if  the  heat  of  the  body 
radiated  from  the  lungs,  their  temperature  must  be  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body ; — an  ob- 
jection which  appeared  at  that  time  of  so  formidable  a 
kind,  that  Black  did  not,  it  is  said,  attempt  its  refuta- 
tion. LaYoisier  advocated  a  similar  theory,  but  qteaks 
of  the  hypothesis  as  being  entirely  his  own,  and  founded 
on  his  own  experiments.  Crawfinrd,  by  mlmerous  eoD* 
periments,  carefully  conducted,  became  satisfied  that  aiw 
terial  blood  has  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  tenous 
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blood ;  and  thence  inferred,  that  the  heat  liberated  in  the 
lungs  instantly  became  latent,  and  thus  formed  an  unob- 
aerred  element  of  arterial  blood  in  its  flow  through  the 
body,  so  that,  at  the  subsequent  conversion  of  arterial  into 
yenous  blood  in  the  capillaries,  the  quantity  of  heat  he- 
came  erolved  and  equalized  tliroughout  the  system.  These 
conclusions  of  Crawford  have  been  ably  contested  by  Drs 
Delaroche,  Berard,  and  Davy,  who,  from  their  experi- 
ments, conclude  that  the  difference  of  capacity  between 
the  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  not  so  considerable  as 
Crawford  represented.  Whether  his  theory,  however, 
be  correct  or  not,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  our  temperature  is  dependent  on  respiration, 
«ad  thorefore  on  chemical  changes.  Opposed  to  this,  it 
lias  by  some  been  ascribed  to  nervous  energy.  Mr  Bro- 
die,  an  advocate  of  thb  opinion,  removed  the  brain  of 
animals,  and  continued  the  respiration  artificially.  The 
usual  chemical  changes  of  the  blood  he  observed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  lungs — but  the  temperature  of  the  animal  di- 
minbhed,  and  even  more  rapidly  than  if  the  respiration 
had  not  been  continued.  He  therefore  concluded,  that 
animal  heat  is  dependent  on  nervous  energy,  rather  than 
on  chemical  changes  of  the  blood.  Le  Gallois,  Dr 
PhUip,  and  other  physiologists,  by  experimental  investi- 
gations carefully  conducted,  subverted  this  opinion  ;  but 
to  detail  further  the  evidence  that  Is  recorded  on  this  sub- 
ject, would  far  exceed  the  limito  that  could  be  allotted  to 
it  in  our  present  Number.  We  thought  it  necessary, 
however,  to  enter  Into  these  preliminary  details,  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  devoted  time  to  this 
.interesting  enquiry,  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  in- 
Testigations  of  the  author  of  the  work  at  present  under 

review. 

Dr  Holland  endeavours  to  prove,  **  that  the  Ner- 
Tous  System  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  gene- 
ration of  animal  heat,  excepting  in  diminishing  or  re- 
tarding those  chemical  changes  on  which  it  depends,  by 
destroying  the  natural  proportions  of  blood  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  air."  Our  author  details  a  number  of 
interesting  experiments,  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
carefully  conducted,  and  which  fully  establish  this  opi- 
nion. As  the  machine  used  by  him  in  these  experiments, 
for  inflating  the  lungs  vrith  air,  during  the  time  he  de- 
stroyed the  brain  and  spiral  cord,  &c  is  an  invention  of 
his  own,  and  obviates  the  objection  of  injecting  cold  air, 
it  deserves  particular  attention.  By  this  simple  contri- 
vance, Dr  Holland  was  enabled  to  perform  a  variety  of 
experiments  on  a  great  number  of  rabbits,  all  of  which 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  removal  of 
the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  has  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  apparent  developement  of  animal  heat,  nor  on  the  de- 
gree and  velocity  of  cooling. 

Dr  Holland  proceeds  to  consider  and  refute  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr  Edwards,  to  which  we  have  above  referred, 
that  the  temperature  of  infants  is  above  that  of  adults ; 
and  objects,  with  some  reason  apparently,  to  the  method 
which  Dr  Edwards  adopted  In  taking  the  temperatiu*e  : 

**  In  his  experiments,"  says  Dr  Holland,  "  the  thermome- 
ter was  placed  in  the  arm^pU,  There  are  manv  olgections 
to  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  animal  heat.  The 
part  Is  particularly  subject  to  perspiration,  which  may  mo- 
dify very  much  the  remits ;  or,  if  the  arm  has  been  removed 
from  the  contact  of  the  body,  it  will  be  cooler  than  usual ; 
or  if  ft  has  been  long  applied  to  this,  it  will  be  warmer  at 
Ane  time  than  another.  These  circumstances  are  of  suffi- 
cient ImportanM  to  occasion  great  variations  in  the  indica- 
tions of  the  thermometer,  and  consequent  fallacies  in  the 
reasoning.  The  plan  which  I  followed  appears  to  me  more 
eomcL  Mr  Moir,  surgeon-accoucheur  to  the  Lying-ln- 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  hiM  the  kindness  to  allow  me  the  op- 
portunity  of  taking  the  temperature  of  infants.  The  tem- 
poature  of  the  bo^  was  at  all  times  indicated  by  the  Indi- 
cations  whldi  the  thermometer  gave  In  the  mouth  when  the 
io&nt  was  asleep.  To  make  the  instrument  as  delicate  as 
nomble,  it  was  dipped,  for  a  moment  before  it  was  employed, 
Into  a  cup  of  warm  water,  from  5  to  10  degrees  above  the 
Hdmai  heat.    The  bulb  being  thus  slightly  warmed,  did 


not  awake  the  Infant  by  Its  application,  and  was  made  modi 
more  sensible  than  the  most  delicate  thermometer.  Tb« 
same  method  was  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  attend- 
ed to  In  taking  the  temperature  of  adults. "^Pp.  ISS-lSS. 

Wo  are  then  presented  with  two  tables, — ^the  first  con- 
taining the  temperature  of  forty  Infants,  the  second,  of 
forty  adults ;  and,  in  each  example  that  is  indoded, 
the  age,  number  of  respirations,  and  state  of  the  constito- 
tlon,  are  noted.  The  result  •f  this  experimentum  cruoM 
is,  that  the  medium  temperature  in  the  infimts  is  reported 
at  99  degrees    the  medium  temperature  in  the  adults  at 

97}. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  is  adapted  to  the  influence  of  cold^  and 
afterwards  devotes  several  pages  to  the  torpidity  of  hiber- 
nating animals : 

«  The  sulyject  of  torpidity  has  engaged  the  talents  of  the 
physiologist  and  naturalist,  and  is  enveloped  in  much  mys- 
tery, ^e  greatness  of  an  effect  too  often  blinds  the'mind 
in  attempting  to  ascertain  its  cause,  by  mingling  in  the  en- 
quiry a  degree  of  wonder  or  admiration ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  subject  of  torpidity  has  been  investigated 
by  some  with  a  feeling  of  this  kind.  The  regularity  with 
which  animals  have  retired  to  tbeir  convenient  resorts,  tb« 
duration  of  their  repose,  and  the  comparative  vigour  with 
which  they  have  returned  to  active  life,  are  certainly  oocur- 
renoes  that  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  reflecting  mind  with- 
out a  degree  of  wonder  and  admiration.  **— P.  161. 

<*  Many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  cause 
of  torpidity.  Mangill  imagined  that  the  veins  are  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  arteries,  in  hibernating  than  in  other  anU 
msJs.  He  supposes.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
that  there  Is  only  as  much  blood  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
during  summer,  as  is  neoessarv  to  excite  that  organ  to-  ac- 
tion. In  winter,  when  the  circulation  is  slow,  the  small 
quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to  the  brain  is  inadequate  to 
produce  the  effect.  Pallas  observed  the  thymous  gland,  and 
two  small  glandular  bodies  under  the  throat  and  upper  part 
of  the  thorax,  unusually  large,  florid,  and  vascular,  duriiq^ 
torpidity.  The  opinion  I  have  brought  forward,  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon^iviz.,  that  It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  external  circulation,  the  effect*  of 
which  modify  the  production  of  animal  heatt  whose  mfluence 
Is  felt,  whether  exdted  or  depressed,  by  every  organ  of  the 
body—is  consistent  with  a  variety  of  facts  and  anak^es, 
and  in  harmony  with  every  appearance  which  these  natu- 
ralisu  have  adduced  in  suppcort  of  thdr  own  view."— P, 
167. 

We  have  next,  successively,  chapters  on  "  the  means 
by  which  the  system  is  enabled  to  bear  a  temperature  sn- 
perior  to  that  of  the  body  ;*'  on  **  the  influence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  production  of  heat  ;**  on  *<  the  function  of  the 
eight  pair  of  nerves ;"  on  "  the  influence  of  narcotics  on 
the  generation  of  animal  heat  and  the  digestive  powers  ;** 
on  "  the  causes  which  Influence  the  action  of  the  heart  ;** 
on  "  palpitation — syncope  ;"  on  "  the  physiology  of  tlie 
passions ;"  on  "  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle  ;**  oa 
"  sympathy,**  &c. 

Many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work  of  Dr  Hol- 
land*s  are  not  adapted  for  discussion  in  a  general  literary 
miscellany ;  nevertheless,  we  have  perused  the  volume 
with  very  considerable  interest.  The  popular  reader  will 
find  in  it  much  that  cannot  fail  both  to  amuse  and  In- 
struct the  mind ;  whilst  it  claims  more  Imperatively  from 
the  man  of  science,  and  especially  from  medical  men,  a 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  obviously  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  able  writer,  who,  in  discussing  the  doc- 
trines of  Hunter,  Wilson  PhUip,  Brodle,  &c  has  dis- 
played a  degree  of  logical  acumen  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing, that  render  him  worthy  as  an  antagonist  and  com- 
petitor of  all  who  have  preceded  him  In  the  same  Interest- 
ing Investigation. 


Waldstein,  or  the  Swedet  in  Pragu€.  From  the  Gemam 
of  Madame  C  Pichler.  By  J.  D.  Rosenthal.  In 
two  volumes.  Second  Edition.  London.  J,  Rod- 
well,  and  J.  D.  Haas.     1829. 

W«  have  not  visited  every  comer  of  this  world.     We 
have  not  (any  more  than  Capudn  Parry)  reached  the 
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Korth  Pole ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we  never 
yet  were  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Chimhoraco.  Yet, 
before  we  undertook  to  conduct  a  ]>eriodical  like  the 
Edinburgh  Litkrart  Joorxal,  it  was  natural  that  we 
should,  like  Ulysses,  seek  to  increase  oiu*  experience  of 
men  and  their  ways,  by  visiting  foreign  shores.  It  so 
chanced,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  rambles,  we  stumbled 
upon  Bohemia, — a  country  seemingly  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  nations  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Bohemia  Is  a 
kind  of  natural  basin.  It  is  surrounded  pn  every  side  by 
a  ring  of  mountains,  (to  the  north  by  a  double  belt.)  The 
land  sinks  down  on  every  side,  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre.  Thither  all  the  various  watercourses  find 
their  way,  and  are  drained  off  by  the  broad  Elbe,  which 
has  burst  a  course  for  itself  through  those  giant  mountidns 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Sucony. 

It  was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  we  first  set  foot  in 
the  diligence  from  Droden  to  Prague,  for  the  purpose  of 
Tisitlng  a  country  of  which  we  had  no  more  definite  idea, 
than  could  be  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  some  thou- 
sands of  romances  and  romantic  dramas.  It  was  most 
cruel  that  there  was  no  less  commonplace  way  of  visiting 
this  land  of  inaccessible  mountains,  dark  forests,  and 
darker  deeds.  The  inns  on  the  road,  too,  although  bad 
enough  to  please  the  veriest  novel  reader,  did  not  furnish 
us  with  a  single  adventure.  We  have  since  visited  it  in 
a  more  adventurous  way ;  but  to  talk  of  that  now  were  to 
wander  from  our  subject.  We  found,  that  although  the 
progress  of  arts  has  made  every  country  patent  to  mo- 
dem travelling,  and  spread  a  tiresome  similarity  of  cha- 
racter over  every  European  nation,  yet  the  jealous  care  of 
the  Austrian  government  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
successful  in  keeping  its  subjects  safe  from  the  contamina^ . 
tion.  Not  that  it  has  been  altogether  successful.  Some 
slight  glimmerings  of  European  ctdture  have  found  their 
way  thither  in  spite  of  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  are 
more  peculiarities  in  Bohemian  society,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  western  nation. 

The  people  may  be  di^-ided  Into  two  great  nations, — 
the  governing  and  the  governed.  The  former — the  Aus- 
trians — engross  all  places  of  power  and  profit,  and  con- 
stitute almost  exclusively  the  military  establishment  of 
Bohemia.  The  Austrians  are  the  least  refined  and  instruct- 
ed of  the  Gemums;  and' though,  at  home,  honest  and 
good-natured  to  a  proverb,  they  are  notorious  as  oppressive 
masters  in  other  lands.  The  latter — the  native  Bohe- 
mians— acute  and  sensitive, — proud, — of  an  Oriental  dis- 
position, more  prompt  and  active  than  persevering — sub- 
side in  their  forced  state  of  inactivity  into  torpor.  The 
peasantry  seem  to  have  no  notions  beyond  what  can  help 
them  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  a  rooted  hatred  of  the 
Germans.  The  aristocracy,  not  permitted  to  take  the 
share  in  the  business  of  the  state  which  belongs  to  them, 
seem  to  lose  their  relish  even  for  the  social  pleasures,  and 
shut  themselves  up  each  in  his  family  circle.  The  sys- 
tem of  political  espionage  completes  the  repulsion  engen- 
dered in  society ;  and  the  body  politic,  kept  from  falling 
asunder  by  military  force,  resembles  a  mass  of  atoms, 
which,  without  any  internal  attraction  for  each  other,  are 
held  together  by  an  external  force.  In  this  discordant  mass 
are  to  be  found  occasionally  ingredients  of  a  foreign  charac- 
ter ;  such  as  the  Jews,  who,  in  the  interior,  compose  the 
exclusive  population  of  villages, — gipsies,  who  have  gene- 
rally abandoned  their  roving  life,  but  retain  the  features 
and  much  of  the  character  of  their  tribe, — on  the  fron- 
tiers, large  bands  of  fearless  smugglers,  oUled  into  exist- 
ence by  Austria*s  exclusive  system,  from  whom  the  bands 
of  robbers,  who  still  occasionally  Infest  the  country,  draw 
most  of  their  recruits. 

Yet,  as  Nature  (never  at  a  loss)  knows  always  to  make 
up  for  deficiencies  occasioned  by  accident — compensating 
the  loss  of  sight  by  increased  intensity  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  supplying  the  want  of  good  government  and 
social  order,  by  invigorating  personal  friendship — there  is 
much  to  be  found  in  the  individual  characters  of  the  Bo- 


hemians, which  almost  makes  amends  for  their  vnretched 
state  of  society.  There  is  warmth  and  endurance  in  their 
friendship,  when  once  it  is  obtained.  There  is  something 
primitive  about  them — even  in  their  greetings.  **  Praised 
be  Jesus  Christ,"  is  the  salutation.  "  To  all  eternity. 
Amen,"  is  the  response.  We  love  them  all — their  re- 
served and  sturdy  men — their  dark  and  stately  women, 
with  eyes  all  liquid  fire,  and  hearts  all  love — their  patron 
saint,  (the  holy  St  John  of  Nepomuc,)  who,  having  been 
deprived  of  life  by  being  tossed  from  a  bridge,  has  since 
been  constituted  the  special  and  exclusive  guardian  of  all 
such  structures — ^no  doubt  on  account  of  the  affection 
with  which  he  must,  after  such  an  event,  be  inclined  to 
regard  them. 

Prague,  the  capital,  (really,  gentle  reader,  considering 
that  we  started  from  Dresden,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  the  novel  now  before  us  with  tolerable  specyly) 
is  characteristic,  and  worthy  of  such  a  land.  Surrounded 
by  slight  elevations,  highly  diversified  and  romantic,  the 
site  of  the  city  is,  not  in  its  individual  features,  but  ia 
the  relative  elevations  and  depressions  of  its  surface,  not 
unlike  what  Edinburgh  might  be,  did  a  broad  and  placid 
stream  flow  between  the  Castle-hill  and  Prince*s-street. 
On  the  highest  elevation  stand  the  Castle  and  the  Min- 
ster. Around  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  down  to  the  river 
side,  clusters  a  city  of  palaces.  A  stately  bridge  connects 
this  part  of  Prague,  with  the  more  thronged  and  busy 
districts  which  lie  beyond  the  Moldau.  The  aspect  ^ 
the  city  tells  its  history  at  once,  as  we  may  read  dead 
passions  and  the  sufferings  of  other  years  in  the  £sce  of 
him  who  has  undergone  strange  fortunes.  Not  a  street, 
— scarcely  a  building  in  the  city,  but  carries  the  mind 
centuries  back  to  the  time  when  its  foundations  were 
laid ;  and  yet  scarcely  one,  but,  from  the  repairs  which  frep" 
quent  sieges  and  l)ombardments  have  rendered  necessaryt 
wears  a  modem. look. 

It  Is  not,  however,  the  Prague  of  our  day,  but  Prague 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years*  war,  that  has  called 
into  exertion  the  graphic  powers  of  Madame  Plchler. 
We  are  not  quite  certain,  but  we  have  a  dim  recollection 
of  having  heard  the  name  of  this  lady  among  the  four 
thousand  respectable  and  industrious  ladies  and  gentie- 
men  who  are  at  present  earning  their  daily  bread  in  Ger- 
many by  the  manufacture  of  romances.  It  strikes  us,  (if 
we  do  not  confuse  her  with  some  one  else,)  that  she  has 
executed  elegant  and  spirited  translations  of  several  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  The  Swedes  in  Prague  is  an  at- 
tempt at  something  in  the  same  style.  The  time  is  fa- 
vourably chosen — near  enough  the  end  of  the  war  to  ad- 
mit of  a  fortunate  termination ;  a  time  when  all  the 
strange  characters  a  civil  war  can  evolve  have  received 
the  last  finishing  touch ;  a  time  when,  the  fierce  and  reck- 
less character  of  the  mercenary  troops  having  reached  its 
wildest  extreme,  there  is  ample  scope  for  adventure.  The 
more  prominent  characters  are  well  chosen.  A  highly- 
gifted  and  beautiful,  but  vain  and  ambitious  woman,  feels 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  young  nobleman,  beneath 
whose  pacific  and  domestic  demeanour  she  cannot  disco- 
ver a  mind  capable  of  the  most  noble  conceptions  and 
energy  suflScient  to  give  them  reality.  Her  cold  heart  is 
hurried  away,  her  dull  apprehension  impressed  by  quali- 
ties more  evident  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  by  a  man  of  bound- 
less ambition,  fierce  passion,  and  versatility  of  talent.  In 
the  progress  of  the  story,  the  former  is  awakened  by 
events  into  the  character  of  his  comitry*8  preserver ;  the 
latter,  goaded  on  by  his  passions,  entangles  himself 
deeper  in  the  meshes  of  intrigue,  and  falls  in  battie,  after 
having  seen,  one  by  one,  his  most  cherished  hopes  decay. 
The  vibrating  of  Helena's  selfish  heart  between  them,  as  a 
union  with  tiie  one  or  the  other  seemed  most  likely  td 
cast  a  splendour  on  her,  is  finely  pourtrayed.  Several  of 
the  subordinate  characters  play  happily  into  the  plot. 
What  most  pleases  us  in  the  work,  is  the  delicate  taut 
with  which  the  workings  of  the  human  heart, —  the 
growth  and  decay  of  attachment  between  Indiyiduals  of 
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aUhnat  9amf  are  dniwii.  What  we  most  wsnt  in  it,  it 
fower.  In  what  an  meant  to  be  the  more  etirrinf 
aoenes,  there  ie  a  dreadful  feebleneee.  It  is  not  hringing 
them  Tiridly  before  um,  tm  some  authors  do — ^it  is  theeidd 
aeoond-hand  narrative  of  one  before  whose  imagination 
Utej  hKW  been  made  to  peak  After  all,  howerer,  the 
•tory  carries  us  along  with  it  without  fktiguinf  us,  and 
Ss  just  such  reading  as  we  would  recommend  to  all  our 
6lr  IHends  in  the  approaching  hot  weather.  Thetransl»- 
lioo  is  wdl  ezeented* 


Some  AcctnaU  of  th^  Writmgt  and  Opimom  of  Jtatin 
Martyr,  By  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Master  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  J.  and  J. 
Deighton;  London,  C.  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivington. 
8to.     1829. 

Tbs  wovk  before  us,  by  Dr  Kaye,  Bishop  of  Lin- 

coin,  will  add  to  the  reputation  which  that  prelate  has 

already  acquired  as  a  theologian*  a  scholar,  and  an  ecde- 

•iastical  writer,  both  by  his  very  learned  work  on  the 

writings  and  opinions  of  TertulUan,  and  by  other  disqui- 

aitioos  on  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.     We  led 

weU  pleased  that  the  LmmAmr  JoumwAL  should  be  the 

lint  periodical  in  this  country  to  introduce  the  Bishop  of 

Lincoln  to  Scottish  readers.     The  Church  of  England 

had  nerer,  perhi^e,  greater  canse  than  at  preoent  to  be 

proud  of  her  goremors.  In  her  Augustan  days,  during  the 

reignsof  Elisabeth  and  James  I.,  she  could  boast  of  a  Pwk^ 

er,  a  Whitgilt,  and  an  Andrews,  the  last  d  whom  was  ao 

Tery  learned,  that  he  used  to  be  termed  **  a  liTing  Jjod- 

eon  ;**  but,  not  to  mention  other  illustrious  Bish^s,  she 

at  this  moment  can  ezultlngly  point  to  the  names  of 

Blomfleld,  Marsh,  Kaye,  and  Burgess,  prdates  whooe 

profound  learning,  the  first  as  a  Grecian,  tlie  second  as  a 

♦h^Aingritff,  the  third  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  and  the 

fourth  asa  Hd>raist,  reflects  a  lustre  on  tlie  times  in  which 

they  lire,  and  on  the  church  orcr  which  they  preside. 

**  We  may  be  thankful***  says  Mr  Southey,  in  his  kst 

worlc,  **  that  the  Church  of  England  is  at  this  time,  ac- 

oordinc  to  the  prayer  of  her  own  true  poet  (Words- 

worth>«- 

"  For  her  detenee  replsnlifasd  with  s  bead 

Of  strenuous  chsmploiii,  in  sdidsstie  arts 

Thorou^ilY  diselpunsa :  nor  (if  in  ooune 

Of  the  renuTinf  world's  disturiNuioes 

Cause  should  recur*  whidi  righteous  Hssren  avert ! 

To  meet  sudi  trial)  fhwi  thdr  qriritnal  lives 

Degenerate,  who,  ooostrainad  to  wield  the  swofd 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  auaUed 

With  nostile  din,  and  oomliating  In  slohc 

or  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust." 

Sound  Fl^sbyterians  though  we  be,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
refuse  the  homage  of  our  admiration  to  episcopalian  ge- 
nius and  profound  acquirements. 

Tlie  If  ork  before  us  contains  the  substance  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  which  the  learned  Bishop  delivered  in  the 
Lent  term  of  1821.  That  our  readers  may  form  an  idea 
of  its  plan,  we  shall  enumerate  the  heads  of  the  nine 
chapters  into  which  it  b  divided.  1.  On  tlie  Writings  of 
Justin  Martyr.  2.  The  Opinions  of  Justin  respecting 
the  Afy»t  and  the  Trinity.  3.  Justin's  opinions  respect- 
ing original  sin,  the  fireedom  of  the  will,  grace,  justifica- 
iioOf  predestination.  4.  Justin's  opinions  reepecting  bap- 
tism and  the  eucharist,  with  a  particular  reference  to  a 
passage  in  the  first  Apology.  5.  The  immortality  of  the 
aoul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  millennium,  future 
Judgments,  angels,  demons.  6.  The  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  the  time  of  Justin,  and  the  causes  of  the 
rapid  diilbuon  of  Christianity.  7.  The  heresies  mention- 
ad  by  Justin, — ^miscellaneous  observations.  8.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  whether  Justin  quoted  the 
goepels  which  we  now  have  ?  9.  Illustrations  of  the 
preceding  chapters  from  the  writings  of  Fabian,  Athen- 
agoras,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  with  additional  re- 
marks. Such  are  the  interesting  topics  which  the  learn- 
ed prelate  dlacusief  in  the  work  before  us.    Justin  Mar- 


tyr was  the  earliest  among  the  Fathers  of  whose  worica 
any  considerable  portion  has  reached  the  present  time  ^ 
and  his  appearance  marlcs  the  commencement  of  whnt 
may  be  termed  the  Ecclesiastical,  in  contra-distinetioQ  to 
the  Apostdic  period.  We  must  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  work  before  us,  for  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  theo- 
logical matter. 

As  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving  b  at  present  pro- 
mulgating certain  opinions  on  the  Millennium,  which  are 
somewhat  extravagant,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  attract 
much  attention  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  reve- 
rend orator  and  prophet's  exertions,  he  will  perhaps  con- 
sider that  we  do  him  a  service  by  making  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with 

JUSHK  XARTTK*8  OmriONS  OK  THK  MlIXSKVinX. 

**  We  hnve  seen,  that  among  other  questions  put  by 
Trypho  to  Justin,**  says  the  learned  Bishop,  **  he  asks 
whether  the  ChristUns  really  believed  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  rebuilt,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  Jews,  and  {HPoeelytes,  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  would  be  coDected  there.  Justin  replies, 
that  although  many  pure  (in  doctrine)  and  pious  Chria- 
tians  were  of  a  different  opinion,  yet  be  himself,  and  as 
many  Christians  as  were  in  every  respect  orthodox, 
IfBtyntfAAfit  »«Tik  wArrm^  were  assured  that  they  who  bo- 
lieve  in  Clirist  should  rise  in  the  flesh,  and  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years  inhabit  Jerusalem,  ivbuilt,  and  beaiu . 
tified,  and  enlarged.  In  confirmation  of  thb  opinion,  he 
quotes  Isaiah,  Ixv.  17,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which 
he  espreedy  ascrilies  to  the  Apostle  St  Jdm.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  one  thousand  years  the  gene- 
ral resurrection  was  to  take  place,  and  after  the  general 
resurrection  and  judgment,  thb  whole  frame  of  tUngs 
was  to  be  consumed  by  fire.** — P.  104. 

In  conclusion  we  hnye  only  to  add,  that  we  should  bo 
glad  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  work  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student,  for  it  b  a  work 
which  diqdayi  industry,  talent,  and  researeh  of  the  moot 
striking  kind. 

Florence,  ike  Aepirant,     A  Novel,  In  3  vols.     London. 
Whittaker  k  Co.     1829. 


Makt  and  varied  qualifications  are  necessary  to 
able  any  one  to  attain  pre-eminence  as  a  Novelist.  He 
must  be  intimatdy  acquainted  with  human  nature — he 
must  possess  acuteness  to  distinguish,  and  skill  to  ana- 
lyse, the  peculiaritiesof  different  characters — he  must  have 
imagination  to  invent,  and  judgment  to  classify,  striking 
incidents — he  must  uniformly  render  the  situat  ions  of  the 
personages  interesting  and  probable ;  and,  as  a  sdbsidiary 
requisite,  hb  language  must  always  be  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion by  which  it  has  been  prompted.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  it  b  obvious  that  success  will,  in  an  especial 
manner,  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  subjecL  If  it  either 
relate  to  events,  which  though  ingenious]  y  depicted,  are 
intrinsically  common-place,  or  if  it  continually  lead  to 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  enquiriee,  the  chief  aim  of  the 
writer  will  be  firustrated.  We  therefore  decidedly  ob- 
ject to  a  religious  novel — a  work  which  blends  the  su- 
blimest  truths  with  the  most  abstuti  fictions,  and  which, 
under  the  garb  of  whining  sentimentalism,  manifestly 
degrades,  while  it  profeaMs  to  recommend,  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  If  religion  b  to  become  the  legitimate 
firamework  for  romance,  why  ought  we  to  exclude  an- 
atomy, algebra,  or  any  other  complex  science?  By 
the  pitblication  of  a  religious  novel,  there  b  a  literary 
fraud  practised  on  the  reader,  which  he  cannot  &il  to  re- 
sent. He  expects  to  trace  a  reeemblance  between  the 
fiuidfiil  representation  of  the  novelist,  and  the  actual  oc- 
currences of  life ;  but  he  finds,  that  the  whole  zest  of  tfie 
edaircissemeni  consists  in  the  unnatural  reformation  of 
some  confirmed  rake,  or  in  the  miraculous  endowment 
of  some  flirting  chambermaid  with  the  acumen  of  a  pM- 
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tmaor  of  ethics.  InsUttd  of  qiigramniatio  dialogne,  he 
onlj  meet*  with  incoodwiTe  argmneote  and  pngudioed 
opiniooe  regardinf  the  ritual  of  lome  peculiar  sect.  In 
the  great  n^Jority  of  caaes  he  can  recognize  no  Rowing 
delineations  of  female  loveliness  or  of  manly  virtne — ^no 
bold  derelopement  of  the  darlcer  lineaments  of  humanity 
—no  indicaticms  of  humour — no  masterly  strokes  of  sa- 
tire—no touches  of  pathos  no  graphic  descriptions — so 
elegant  fluency  of  diction.  In  short,  every  page  is  full  of 
dull  monotonous  cant ;  and  it  is,  in  genml,  difficult  to 
determine,  whether  the  work  ought  to  be  despised  for  its 
insipidity,  or  fiir  the  pro&ne  allusions  with  which  it 
abounds. 

The  volumes  now  before  us  were  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  certain  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ereed.  We  have  expressed  our  general  opinion  regard- 
ing publications  of  this  calibre,  and  certainly  the  present 
work  tends  to  confirm  that  ojrfnion.  It  may  contain  an 
accurate  exposition  of  Cathdic  Theology ;  but,  as  a  no- 
ink,  it  has  no  merit,  and  it  is  exclusively  as  a  novd  that 
it  ^ipears  before  the  public  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  con- 
oeive  a  more  ridiculous  story  than  the  one  here  unfolded. 
It  would  seem  that  the  heroine,  originally  an  Episcopa- 
lian, visits  a  Catholic  chapel  with  her  mother.  On  her 
return  home,  the  young  lady  is  taken  violently  ID,  and  a 
doctor  having  arrived,  he  receives  the  fearful  intelUgenoe 
that  the  amiable  Miss  Florence  Stanhope,  the  paragon  of 
beauty  and  perfection,  had  actually  *'  shivored  after  having 
eaten  half  an  egg;**  although,  as  it  b  extremely  important 
and  instructive  to  observe,  "  she  often  eats  a  whole  one 
without  ii^nry  ;**  on  whidi  account,  opines  the  sagacious 
Mrs  Stanhope,  '*  I  should  rather  imagine,  that  the  previous 
etate  of  the  stomach  caused  the  aversion,  than  that  it  was 
iMxasioned  by  the  food  I  speak  of."  This,  however, 
though  a  very  plausible  supposition,  and  highly  creditable 
to  the  gastronomical  research  of  the  auUunr,  is  not  the 
zeal  cause  of  the  malady.  Florence  has  been  impressed 
by  the  priest*s  eloquence— she  wishes  to  become  a  oon- 
yert  to  his  principles,  and  her  desires  in  this  respect  are 
ultimately  gratified.  The  process  by  which  her  oonver- 
aion  takes  place,  constitutes  the  sole  mat.erials  of  the  plot. 
And  who  are  the  principal  actors  that  oeotribote  to  the 
advancement  of  this  noble  demmementf  We  are  first 
introduced  to  the  heroine,  who  possesses  those  attrac- 
tions with  which  puling  ssosibility  can  invest  her.  Her 
iBOther  oocopies  a  more  prominent  port  In  the  scene. 
She  rebtes  her  history  at  full  length ;  and,  Judging  from 
its  incidents,  theprqiriety  of  her  deportment  seems  some- 
what questionable.  By  her  own  oonfiDSsioD,  even  hrfort 
marriage,  her  mysterions  sednsion  from  sodety  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  without  any  apparent  reason,  tended  to  cast  a 
•ospidon  over  her  conduct ;  and  after  marriage,  she  is 
lather  awkwardly  found  in  an  arbour  with  another  wo- 
man's bnsband,  who,  with  all  the  ardour  of  impassioned 
love,  beoeeches  her  to  be  "  Ait  guardiati  ongeL**  And  yet 
this  worthy  matron  can  spiritualize,  like  Hervey,  on  a 
green  gooseberry.  She  has  a  sister,  whose  great  delight 
oonsists  in  fidd  sports — In  angling — in  taking  long  jour- 
-neys  alone  in  public  vehiclee — and  In  sometimes  •— iming 
masculine  attire.  Her  appearance  awakens  the  amorous 
K^pendties  of  a  Mr  Ashbum,  a  Catholic  divine,  who  is 
consulted  on  all  occasions,  as  the  infidllble  orade  of  Scrip- 
tural knowledge.  While  in  one  page  he  inculcates  obedi- 
ence to  Ood'k  law,  be,  in  the  next  page,  eloquently  describes 
the  graces  of  the  fair  nymph ;  and,  as  he  gazes  on  her 
**  wett-proportioned  feet  and  ankles,  adomsd  in  the  Diana 
styte,**  he  candidly  dedares  that  she  !§  *<  an  extraordinary 
fine  woman.**  Albeit  soch  ezpresdons,  in  such  drcum- 
stanoes,  are  somewhat  unsuitable  to  the  derical  character, 
they  are,  perhaps,  more  excusable  than  the  bigoted  senti- 
ments contained  in  a  letter  fhmi  a  fViend  of  his,  who  is  on 
a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  In  it  the  Scotch  deigy  are  repre- 
sented as  licentious  in  thdr  conduct— as  lamentably  defi- 
dent  in  intelleetual  attainments— as  exhibiting  in  thdr 
dnndi  courts,  <<  such  rancour,  backbiting,  and  forebitfaig. 


as  a  set  of  banditti  would  almost  blush  for,**- 
guUty  of  nuking  the  BiUe  itself  "  food  for  low  puns  and 
wretched  witticisms."  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  refute 
such  aspersions.  They  are  levelled  against  men  whose 
respectability  and  talent  as  a  body  cannot  be  disputed ; 
and  we  only  pity  the  imbecility,  and  smile  at  the  maligni-- 
tyy  of  the  vituperator. 

To  complete  the  dramatis  peraoiuB,  we  meet  with  a. 
Miss  Jessy  M*Fle,  a  half-crazed  Scottish  Dissenter,  and  a 
Dr  Campion  and  his  son,  who  have  some  scrambling  for 
the  hand  of  Florence ;  which,  however,  is  interrupted  by 
the  apoplectic  demise  of  the  old  gentleman. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  this  novd  (erroneoudy 
so  called) ;  and  we  submit  to  our  readers  whether  or  not 
they  substantiate  our  verdict  regarding  it. 
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A  FBW  REMARKS  ON  WORD& 
By  WUHam  Teimaiti,  Author  of*'  Aiuter  Fair,'*  jfc 

isrf  «n'i(Mrr«;— 

Whig**!  words  that  fly,  wfth  eye-conroundlDg  speed. 
From  Oresee  to  Frsnos,  fhxn  Tiber  to  the  Tweed  t 
From  Babel  first  they  flew,  as  from  thdr  nestt 
And  ever  since  they  fty,  and  find  no  rest. 

Of  all  the  vocables  uttered  by  man,  the  word  shta, 
Itm/Ai,  STO,  stamif  is  the  most  universal,  and  has  the  most 
multitudinous  family  of  derivatives.  We  find  it  in  an 
immense  variety  of  shapes  in  every  modem  And  andent 
language.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  maps  of  tlie  south  of  Asia, 
in  Hindoostoti,  Caffinriston,  &g.  ;  in  maps  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  Carlfto<i,  Jacobs/a<2,  &c  We  hear  it  every 
day  in  Scotland  in  (ucm-steadin\  house-s/ance,  &c  We 
cannot  read  a  single  page  of  a  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  German  book,  without  meeting  it  in 
one  or  other  of  its  multiplied  phases.  A  little  volume 
might  be  made  up  of  the  many  words  formed,  through- 
out the  various  languages,  from  this  single  syllable.  Its 
root  is  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew. 


What  is  the  termination  bxr  in  the  names  of  the  months 
September,  October,  &c  ?  An  eminent  pbilolegbt  sug- 
gests, that  it  may  be  the  latter  fragment  of  imbba,  as  show- 
er— as  if  regular  rains  characteriaced  the  Latin  months, 
which  is  not  the  case.  As  the  Romans  and  Greeks  took 
all  their  astronomical  notions  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Orientalists,  it  is  more  likdy,  that,  with  the  division  of 
the  year  into  twdve  months,  and  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twdve  hours,  they  adopted  also  the  Orientd  word 
BAa  or  BKB,  dgnlfying  time,  turn,  or  revolution,  and  an- 
nexed it,  as  the  Orientalists  did,  to  their  own  cardinal 
numbers,  to  denote  tilie  revolutions  or  turns  of  the  moon. 
To  this  day  (as  the  Indians  did  in  Sanskrit)  the  Persians 
say  TAK-BAR,  DO-BAA,  &c.  Ofie-dW,  tuHhtimes,  vnriting  them^ 
not  as  two  words  separate,  but  as  one  word,  just  as  tho 
Latins  did  in  the  names  of  thdr  months. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  vocable,  with  the 
same  signification,  is  current  in  countries  separated  by 
great  distances ;  one  or  two  instances  only  of  such  identi- 
ties are  snffident  to  prove,  that  such  nations  must,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  history,  have  been  connected.  Our 
Scottish  word  dochter,  afier  ^ding,  like  another  Aljdieus, 
through  the  Gennan  ocean,  pops  up  its  head,  somewhat 
distorted  and  disguised,  in  Saxony,  in  the  shape  and  sound 
of  TOCHTan ;  and,  afier  an  immense  liiatus  of  separation, 
reappears,  in  the  very  same  shape  and  guise,  on  the  plains 
of  Perda  and  Baloochistan.  Our  English  word  tree  is 
to  be  found  in  Sansicrit.  Our  homely  word  palaver  is, 
with  short  intervals  of  interruption,  found  current  nearly 
in  the  same  meridian  line  from  pole  to  pole ;  it  is  a  clasd- 
cal  word,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  Doric  of  Scotland ;  it 
passes  subterraneoudy  through  the  soil  of  England — ro- 
appein  in  Spain  and  Portugal — crosses  the  straits  of 
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Hereuks,  and  reigns  predominant  throughout  aU  the 
Ifold-besmeared,  semi-baiiiaToiis  courts  of  Western  Africa* 
The  words  wiiUf  Unen,  saoft  (a  hag),  hare  been  always 
current  througliout  andent  and  modem  Europe.  The 
Phcenielan  traders,  probably,  exported  these  commodities 
fD  the  Tarious  countriei^  and,  with  the  oommoditieo,  ex- 
ported also  their  names ;  Just  as  the  words  thatd  and  tea 
now  current  throughout  the  world* 


In  an  cultivated  languages,  saving  (me,  the  substantiTe 
Terb,  unless  used  in  the  infinitive  mood,  has  a  nominative 
after  it  as  well  as  before  it.  In  the  Arabic  language,  the 
substantive  verb  governs  an  accusative,  like  othier  active 
verbs.  Our  common  people  follow  the  Arabic  idiom,  and 
say,  It  is  me.  It  was  him,  &c 


The  word  barbarui  is,  probably,  of  .Egyptian  or  Phos- 
nician  origin,  and  means  only  a  foreigner.  Herodotus 
says,  the  iGgyptlans  called  aU  those  Bmfi»^  who  spolce 
not  their  own  language.  Plutarch  sajrs  it  is  a  Sputan 
word,  which  strengthens  our  suspicion  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  as  the  Spartans  regarded  themselves  as  a  colony 
from  the  Nile,  and  claimed  cognation  not  only  with 
JEgypt,  but  also  with  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
second  Book  of  Maccabees,  "aafim^^^mu  therefore  means, 
not  those  (as  Strabo  thinks)  who  stutter,  speak  negligent- 
ly, or  barbarously,  but  merely  those  who  speak  a  foreign 
language.  The  word  BAasAa  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  is  there  used,  I  imagine,  in  its  radical  signifi- 
cation. It  is  translated  by  our  interpreters  **  fatted  fowl  ;** 
but,  as  Michaelis  suggests,  it  more  probably  means  wild 
fowls  in  opposition  to  tame — so  that  the  primary  meaning 
of  this  word  may  be  found  to  be — ^wild  in  opposition  to 
tame— foreign  in  opposition  to  native. 


In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  opus — in  the  Greek, 
s^» — and  in  Persic,  kas— all  signifying  wcrk  or  business 
— are  used  in  the  sense  of  need  and  necessity.  The  Latin 
Grammarians  have  absurdly  made  of  apmSf  used  in  this 
sense,  an  indeclinable  substantive  and  indeclinable  ad^ee- 
tive. 


The  Phoenicians  and  .Egyptians,  who  seem  to  have 
had  many  words  in  common,  appear  to  have  given  the 
first  names  to  many  islands,  mountains,  and  countries. 
Mount  ^tna,  (a  furnace,)  Scylla,  (destruction,)  Charyb- 
dis,  (hole  of  perdition,)  Gades  or  Gadin,  (fence  or  bound,) 
Ida,  (a  pillar  or  column,)  are,  in  all  likelihood,  the  names 
given  to  these  places  by  the  first  Phcenician  or  JEgyptian 
navigators.  If  the  Egyptian  word  olb  signified  an 
island,  it  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  Albion,  a  name  given  to 
our  island,  not  by  the  natives,  but  by  foreigners.  One 
of  the  kings  of  iEgypt,  according  to  Herodotus,  construct- 
ed, in  a  marsh,  an  artificial  island  for  his  residence,  which 
he  called  0&,  The  island  Elba,  the  river  Elb,  fhmi 
some  island  In  its  course,  have,  perhaps,  had  the  same 
origin* 

Words,  In  emigrating  from  one  country  to  another  ad- 
joining, and  thence  to  others  more  distant,  sufHer  such 
dreadful  mutilations  and  distortions,  as  scaredy  to  be  re- 
cognized. Who,  without  knowing  how  much  it  has  suf- 
fered in  gliding  to  us  through  the  French  and  Italian, 
could  detect.  In  our  English  word  surgeon,  the  two  Greek 
words  x^^i  i^<l  'O^*  ^  ^^<^  could  discover  the  dwarfish 
word  alms  to  be  the  gigantic  iXtnfAtvni  ?  kirktohtmv^mmn? 
strange  to  be  extraneusf  Even  when  the  sounds  and 
the  syllables  are  the  same,  their  senses  are  utterly  defleet- 
ed.  Of  KKKCHT,  a  hind  or  slave,  we  have  made  a 
knight,  one  of  our  highest  dignities.  Of  bavco,  a  poor 
plain  plank  for  sitting,  we  have  made  banker,  banky 
bench  of  Bishops.  Kathkdka,  a  chair,  is  converted  into 
a  huge  church.  Of  the  Hebrew  negative,  aix,  (not, 
nothing,)  the  Greeks  have  stolen  the  a,  the  Latins 
the  IV, — thus  ditidlDg,  Hke  most  eonsdentious  thieves, 


nothing  between  them.  Of  the  Latin  word  n§imi§,  tbm 
English  language  has  appropriated  to  Itadf  the  ass,  and 
the  Gredc  has  contented  itself,  we  know  not  how,  with 
the  iMf.  Of  the  Egyptian  word  ranoM,  (a  man,)  ibm 
Latins  have  made  two,  chopping  it  down,  like  a  polypusy 
into  two  animated  and  current  Words,  via  and  Roifo ; 
aqd,  by  the  by,  the  former  word  via,  a  hero,  oecors  in 
Sanskrit.  In  old  Scythian,  Herodotus  says,  Aoa  denoted 
a  man.  From  the  Egyptian  wordy  prsbaWy  tte  Grade 
MftMr0f  was  likewise  derived. 

Of  the  words  denoting  parts  of  the  human  body,  ih& 
nose  appears  to  be  the  most  cosmopditan  and  prendest. 
It  occurs  in  Sanskrit  in  vais,  Latin  kasus,  Greek  (hj 
Metathesis)  'ftnt,  whence  KAais,  French  vwx,  Italian 
WAso,  German  nasi,  &c  We  have  it  in  maps,  denoting 
a  cape  or  promontory,  in  Fife-ness,  Buchan-iiess,  Nose  of 
Norway;  even  up  in  Russia,  beyond  Archangel,  In 
Naxiv-xoss,  Sviatoi-noss,  &c  The  Jbot,  too,  is  very  pre- 
valent ;  In  Sanskrit  tad,  Perdc  rA,  Greek  srvvf,  Latin 
ns,  &c 


It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  sevcrd  languages^ 
the  word  denoting  town  is  either  the  same  wMk,  or  ob- 
vioudy  deduced  from,  that  denoting  a  kiB  or  wtountaim. 
In  Sanskrit  they  differ  only  In  one  letter  ;  the  German 
6t(r^(  whence  comes  our  word  borough)  is  evidently  derived 
from  berg,  a  mountain^  The  Latin  word  pagus,  a  coun- 
try-town, is  the  Greek  ^rmyt ;  and  our  wonl  town  itaelf  ia 
nothing  else  than  buk,  an  eminence  or  hill,  whidi  wo 
prefix  to  our  terms,  as  In  Dun-edin,  Dun-fiermUne ;  bat 
the  Latins  postfixed,  (as  the  Greeks  did  irtXjt,)  as  fai  Car^ 
rodinium,  Ebrodinium,  and  a  multitude  of  othc#  names^ 
from  Spain  to  Scythia.  Either  the  first  builders  of  dtiea 
might  have  chosen  such  devated  situations  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security  and  defence ;  or,  we  may  adept  Plato"* 
notion,  that,  immediatdy  after  the  flood,  men,  still  trem- 
bling at  that  dreadfkd  catastrophe,  and  yet  not  quite  a^ 
cure  against  its  recurrence,  chose  the  tops  of  hiUsas  bdof 
less  in  danger  of  lieing  surmounted  by  the  waten. 


The  Sanskrit  word  rrr,  signifying  motkm,  Istheorlgln 
of  the  Latin  verb  peters,  whose  primary  meaning  Dr 
Hunter,  with  his  usud  acuteness,  condders  to  be  merdj 
motion.  This  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  ought  to  bo 
its  first  and  leading  one,  Ainswortfi  has  made  the  ele- 
venth and  most  remote.  From  this  word  are  derived 
also  the  Greek  words  wtffAM,  tnrif**u,  vn^irmK,  hmrrvt^ 
&c,  and,  perhaps,  wt^rrm,  contracted  frtmi  wtwvtm  all 
including  ^the  idea  of  motion.  Of  the  Latin  verb,  nsed 
In  the  sense  of  otrntN^  at,mowng  towards,  (aslnthephraaa, 
«  Taurus  petit  comibus,**)  the  English  have  made,  **  tha 
bull  butts  with  his  horns  ;*'  but  our  Scottish  forefathara 
have  stuck  closer  to  the  Sanakrit  orthoepy,  and  said,  *'tba 
bull  ptittt  with  his  horns." 

Devongrove,  DoUar,  Uh  June,  I8S9. 


A  TALK  OF  TBM  PLAQUB  IN  EDIKBURQH. 

Bv  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of"  The  Traditions  of ESa^ 
burgh,**  the  "  Histories  of  the  Scottish  RebelHons,**  f^ 

iNseverd  parts  of  Scotland,  oneh  things  are  to  be  found 
as  tales  of  the  Plague.  Amidst  so  much  human  snfEering 
as  the  events  of  a  pcotllenoe  ■eeesoarily  invdved,  it  Is  of 
course  to  be  supposed  that,  occasionally,  drcumstanoeo 
would  occur  of  a  peculfaoiy  disastrous  and  aiiiBeting  de- 
scription,— that  many  loving  hearts  would  be  torn  asnndciv 
or  laid  ride  by  dde  in  the  grave,  many  orphans  left  deao- 
hite,  and  patriarchs  bereft  of  all  thdr  deseendaatar— and 
that  cases  of  so  palnftil  a  sort  as  called  forth  greater  eom- 
pasdon  at  the  time,  would  be  remembered,  after  much  of 
the  ordinary  detdls  was  generally  forgotten.  The  cele- 
brated story  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Griy,  is  a  case  In 
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point.  So  romuitic,  to  mournful  a  tale,  appealing  as  it 
does  to  erery  bosom,  could  not  fiul  to  bs  oommflmoratsd, 
eren  thoof  h  it  had  been  destitute  of  tlie  great  charm  of 
locality.  Neither  could  such  a  tale  of  suffering  and  horror 
as  that  of  tlie  Tevlotdale  shepherd's  taanily  (already  al- 
luded to  in  a  former  article  upon  tiUs  sulyect)  ever  be  for- 
gotten in  the  district  wliere  it  occurred, — interesting  as  it 
is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  to  every  successive  generation  of 
mothere,  and  duly  listened  to  and  shuddered  at  by  so 
many  infantine  audiences.  In  the  course  of  our  researches, 
we  have  likewise  picked  up  a  few  extraordinary  circum- 
stances  connected  with  the  last  visit  paid  by  the  plague 
to  Edinburgh ;  which,  improbable  as  they  may  perhaps 
appear,  we  believe  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  allied  to  truth, 
and  sliall  now  submit  them  to  our  readers. 

When  Edinburgh  was  afiiicted,  for  the  last  time,  with 
the  pestilence,  such  was  its  effect  upon  the  energies  of  the 
citixens,  and  so  long  was  its  continuance,  that  the  graas 
grew  on  the  principal  street,  and  even  at  the  Cross, 
though  that  Scottish  BiaUo  was  then  perhaps  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfare  in  Britain.  Silence,  more  thau 
tlwt  of  tlie  stillest  midnight,  pervaded  the  streets  during 
the  day.  The  sunlight  fell  upon  the  quiet  houses  as  it 
fidls  on  a  line  of  sombre  and  neglected  tombstones  in 
some  sequestered  churchyard — gilding,  but  not  altering, 
their  desolate  features.  The  area  of  the  High  Street,  on 
being  mtered  by  a  stranger,  might  have  been  contempla- 
ted with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  Christian,  in 
the  nigrim's  Progress,  viewed  the  awful  court-yard  of 
Giant  Despair ;  for,  as  in  that  welUimagined  scene,  the 
very  ground  bm  the  marks  of  wildness  aud  desolation ; 
every  window  around,  like  the  loop-holes  of  the  dungeons 
In  Doubting  Castle,  seemed  to  tell  its  tale  of  misery  with- 
in, and  the  whole  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  and  powerlees 
ond«r  the  dominion  of  an  unseen  demon,  which  &ncy 
might  have  conceived  as  stalking  around  in  a  bodily  form, 
leisurely  dooming  its  subjects  to  successive  execution. 

When  the  pestilence  was  at  i^  greatest  height,  a  strange 
perplexity  b^gan,  and  not  without  reason,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  £bw  physicians  and  nurses  who  attended  the 
aiek.  It  was  customary  for  the  distempered  to  die,  Wi 
as  the  rare  case  happened,  to  recover,  on  a  particular  day 
^fter  having  first  exhibited  symptoms  of  Ulnees.  This 
was  an  naderstood  rule  of  the  plague^  which  had  never 
been  known  to  fiuL  All  at  once,  it  began  to  appear  that 
a  good  many  people,  especially  those  who  were  left  alone 
in  their  holies  by  the  death  or  desertion  of  friends,  died 
before  the  arrival  of  the  critical  day.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  not  only  was  the  rule  of  the  disease  broken,  but, 
what  vexed  the  physicians  more,  the  powers  of  medicine 
seemed  to  have  been  set  at  defiance ;  for  several  patients 
of  distinction,  who  had  been  able  to  purchase  good  at- 
tendance, and  were  therefore  considered  as  in  lees  than 
ordinary  danger,  were  found  to  have  expired  afier  taking 
salutary  drugs,  and  being  left  with  good  hopes  by  their 
physicians.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  some  new  disease 
were  beginning  to  engraft  itself  upon  the  pestilence — a 
new  feature  rising  upon  its  horrid  aspect.  Subtle  and 
fatal  as  it  formerly  was,  it  was  now  inconceivably  morf 
so.  It  could  formerly  be  calculated  upon ;  but  it  was 
now  quite  arbitrary  and  precarious.  Medicine  had  lost 
its  power  over  it.  God,  who  created  it  in  its  first  mon- 
strous form,  appeared  to  have  endowed  it  with  an  addi- 
tional sting,  against  which  feeble  mortality  could  present 
no  competent  shield.  Physicians  beheld  its  new  ravages 
with  surprise  and  despair  j  and  a  deeper  shade  (»f  horror 
was  spread,  in  consequence,  over  the  public  mind. 

As  an  air  of  more  than  natural  mystery  seemed  to  ac- 
company this  truly  calamitous  turn  of  affairs,  it  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected,  in  that  superstitious  age,  that  many 
woold  attribute  it  to  a  more  than  natursl  cause.  By  the 
ministers,  it  was  taken  for  an  additional  manifestation  of 
God*s  wrath,  and  as  such  hdd  forth  in  not  a  few  pulpits, 
accompanied  with  all  the  due  exhortations  to  a  better  life, 
wiiidi  it  was  not  unlikely  would  be  attended  with  good 


effect  among  the  thin  congregations  of  haggard  and  terri- 
fied scarecrows,  who  persisted  in  meeting  regularly  at 
places  of  worship.  The  learned  puzzled  themselves  with 
conjectures  as  to  its  probable  causes  and  cures ;  while  die 
common  people  gave  way  to  the  most  wild  and  fanciful 
surmises,  almost  all  of  which  were  as  far  from  the  truth. 
The  only  popular  observation  worthy  of  any  attention, 
was,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  suffered  from  this 
new  distase  died  during  the  night,  and  all  of  them  while 
unattended. 

Not  many  days  after  the  alarm  first  arose,  a  poor  wo- 
man arrested  a  physician  in  the  street,  and  desired  to 
confer  with  him  a  brief  space.  He  at  first  shook  her 
off,  saying  he  was  at  present  completely  engaged,  and 
could  take  no  new  patients.  But  when  she  informed 
him  that  she  did  not  desire  his  attendance,  and  only  wish- 
ed to  communicate  something  which  might  help  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  late  premature  deaths,  he  stopped 
and  lent  a  patient  ear.  She  told  him  that  on  the  previ- 
ous night,  having  occasion  to  leave  her  house,  in  order  to 
visit  a  sick  neighbour,  who  lay  upon  a  lonely  death-bed 
in  the  second  flat  below  her  own  garret,  she  took  a  lamp 
in  her  hand,  that  she  might  the  better  find  her  way  down. 
As  she  descended  the  stair,  which  she  described  as  a  Ivm- 
pike,  at  spiral  one,  she  heard  a  low  and  inexpressibly 
doleful  moan,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  house  of  her 
neighbonr,^ — such  a  moan,  she  said,  as  she  had  never 
heard  proceed  from  any  of  the  numerous  death-beds  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  attend.  She  hastened  faster  down 
the  stair  than  her  limbs  were  well  able  to  carry  her,  un- 
dor  the  idea  that  her  friend  was  undergoing  some  severs 
sufEning,  which  she  might  be  able  to  alleviate.  Before^ 
however,  she  had  reached  the  first  landing-place,  a  noise, 
as  of  footsteps,  arose  from  the  house  of  pain,  and  caused 
her  to  apprehend  that  all  was  not  right  in  a  house  which 
she  knew  no  one  ever  visited,  in  that  time  of  desolation, 
but  herself.  She  quickened  her  pace  still  more  than  be- 
fore, and  soon  reachsd  the  landing-place  at  her  neighs 
bour*s  door.  Something,  as  she  expressed  it,  seeming  to 
saooo^down  the  stair,  like  the  noise  of  a  full  garment 
brushing  the  walls  of  a  narrow  passage,  she  drew  in  the 
lamp,  and  looking  down  beyond  it,  saw  what  she  con- 
ceived to  bs  the  dark  drapery  of  the  back  of  a  tall  hu- 
man figure,  loosely  dad,  moving,  or  rather  gliding,  out 
of  sight,  and  in  a  moment  gone.  So  uncertain  was  she 
at  first  of  the  reality  of  what  she  saw,  that  she  believed 
it  to  be  the  shadow  of  the  central  pile  of  the  stair  gliding 
downwards  as  she  brought  round  the  light ;  but  the  state 
of  matters  in  the  inside  (»f  the  house  soon  convinced  her, 
to  her  horror,  that  it  must  have  been  something  mora 
dreadful  and  real — the  unfortunate  woman  being  dead; 
though  as  yet  it  was  three  days  till  the  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  rules  of  the  disease,  she  might  have 
lived  or  died.  The  physician  heard  this  story  with 
astonishment ;  but  as  it  only  informed  his  mind,  which 
was  not  fWe  from  superstition,  that  the  whole  matter 
was  becoming  more  and  more  mysterious,  he  drew  no 
condnsions  firom  it,  but  simply  olwerving,  with  a  profes- 
sional shake  of  the  head,  that  all  was  not  right  in  the 
town,  went  upon  his  way. 

The  old  woman,  who,  of  course,  could  not  be  expected 
to  let  so  good  a  sul^ect  of  gossip  and  wonderment  lie  idle 
in  her  mind,  like  the  guinea  kept  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's daughters,  forthwith  proceeded  to  dissipate  it 
abread  among  her  neighbours,  who  soon  (to  foUow  out 
the  idea  of  the  coin)  reduced  it  into  still  larger  and 
coarser  pieces,  and  paid  it  away,  in  that  exaggerated  form, 
to  a  wider  cirde  of  neighbours,  by  whom  it  was  speedily 
dispersed  in  various  shapes  over  the  whole  town.  The 
popidar  mind,  like  the  ear  of  a  sick  man,  being  then  oe- 
culiarly  sensitive,  received  the  intelligence  with  a  degree 
of  alarm,  such  as  the  news  of  a  lost  battle  has  not  always 
occasioned  amongst  a  people;  and,  as  the  atmosphere  is 
best  calculated.^  the  conveyance  of -sound  during  the 
time  of  frosty  OS  dM  the  air  of  the  plague  seem  pecilliariy 
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Irdl  fitted  for  t]iepft>iMgatioa  of  this  fearfbl  report.  The 
whole  of  the  people  were  imprened,  on  heuini:  the  itory, 
with  a  feeling  of  undefined  awe,  mixed  with  horror. 


■■■■ 


The  back  of  a  tall  figure,  in  dark  long  dothee,  seen  hut 
for  a  moment !  There  was  a  picturesque  indistinctness 
fat  the  description,  which  left  room  for  the  imagination ; 
taken  In  conjunction,  too,  with  the  moan  heard  at  first 
by  the  old  woman  on  the  stair,  and  the  demise  <^  the 
Aick  woman  at  the  very  time,  it  was  truly  startling.  To 
add  to  the  panic,  a  report  arose  next  day,  that  the  figure 
had  been  seen  on  the  preceding  erening,  by  diiferent  per- 
Aons,  flitting  about  Tarious  stairs  and  alleys,  always  in 
the  diade,  and  disappearing  immediately  after  being  fint 
perceiTed.  An  idea  began  to  prerail  that  it  was  the 
unage  of  Death — Death,  who  had  thus  come  in  his  im- 
personated form,  to  a  dty  which  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  so  peculiariy  under  his  dominion,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute his  office  with  the  greater  promptitude.  It  was 
thought,  if  so  £uitastic  a  dream  may  be  assigned  to  the 
thinUng  Acuity,  that  the  gnnd  destroyer,  who,  in  ordl- 
tiary  times  is  invisible,  might,  perhaps,  have  the  power  of 
tendering  himself  palpable  to  the  sight  in  eases  where  be 
approached  his  victims,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
horror ;  and  this  wild  imagination  was  the  more  fsarf^ 
Jnasmudi  as  it  was  supposed  that,  with  the  increase  of 
the  mortality,  he  would  become  more  and  more  distinct* 
ly  visible,  tUl,  perhaps,  after  having  dispatched  all,  he 
would  burst  forth  in  open  triumph,  and  roam  at  large 
throughout  a  city  of  desolation. 

It  h^ypened,  on  the  second  day  after  the  rise  of  this  po- 
pular fioMsy,  that  an  armed  ship,  of  a  very  singular  c^- 
stmetion,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  strangely  foreign- 
looking  men,  entered  Leith  harbour.  It  was  a  Barbory 
rover;  but  the  crew  showed  no  intention  of  hostility  to 
the  town  of  Ldth,  though  at  the  present  pass  it  would 
have  fidlen  an  easy  prey  to  their  arms,  being  quite  as 
much  afflicted  with  the  pestHence  as  its  metropditan 
neighbour.  A  detadmient  of  the  crew,  comprising  one 
who  appeared  to  be  the  commander,  immadiately  landed, 
and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  which  they  did  not  scruple 
to  enter.  They  enquired  for  the  provost,  and,  on  being 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  that  dignitary,  their  chief 
disclosed  their  puipoee  in  thus  visiting  Edinburgh,  which 
was  the  useful  one  of  supplying  it  In  its  present  distress 
with  a  cargo  of  drugs,  approved  in  the  East  for  their 
efficacy  against  the  plague,  and  a  few  men  who  could 
undertidLe  to  administer  them  properly  to  the  sick.  The 
provost  heard  this  intdligence  with  overflowing  tjm ; 
for,  besides  the  anxiety  he  felt  about  the  wdCare  of  the 
clty»  he  was  especially  interested  in  the  health  of  his 
daughter,  and  only  child,  who  happened  to  be  involved  in 
the  common  calamity,  llie  terms  proposed  by  the  Africans 
were  some wiiat  exorbitant.  They  demanded  to  have  the 
half  of  the  wealth  of  those  whom  they  restored  to  health. 
But  the  provost  told  them  that  he  believed  many  d  the 
most  wealthy  dtixens  would  be  glad  to  employ  them  on 
these  terms ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  any  thing  he  had,,  short  of  his  salvation,  for  the 
behalf  of  his  daughter.  Assured  of  at  least  the  safety  of 
their  persons  and  goods,  the  strangers  drew  fhmi  tiieir 
ship  a  large  quantity  of  medicines,  and  began  that  very 
evening  to  attend  as  physicians,  those  who  chose  to  call 
them  in.  The  captain — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
remarkable  amongst  the  rest  for  his  superior  dress  and 
bearing — engaged  himself  to  attend  the  provost's  daughter, 
who  had  now  nearly  reached  the  critAs  of  the  distemper, 
and  hitherto  had  not  lieen  expected  to  survive. 

The  house  of  Sir  John  Smith,  the  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1645,  was  situated  in  the  Cap-and- 
Feather  dose,  an  alley  occupying  the  site  of  the  present 
North  Bridge.  The  bottom  of  this  alley  being  dosed, 
there  was  no  thoroughfiare  or  egress  towards  the  North 
Loch ;  but  the  provost's  house  possessed  this  convenience, 
being  the  tenement  which  dosed  the  lower  extremity, 
•ad  having  a  baok-dter  that  opened  npon  an  alley  to 


the  eastward,  namely,  HaUcovCon's  VfyuA,*  TUo 
house  was,  at  the  time  we  vpmk  ef,  crammed  fVdl  of 
valuable  goods,  ^ate,  kc  which  had  been  deposited  in 
the  provost's  hands  by  many  of  his  afflicted  Idlow-citi- 
xens,  under  the  impression  that,  if  they  survived,  hie  waa 
honest  enough  to  restore  them  unimpaired,  and.  If  other- 
wise, he  was  worthy  to  iiriierit  tiiem.  His  daughter, 
who  had  been  seized  before  it  was  found  possible  to  re- 
move her  fhmi  the  town^  lay  in  a  little  rotnn  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  wliidi,  beddes  one  door  opening  from  tiie 
large  staircase  in  the  front,  had  also  a  more  private  entry 
communicating  with  the  narrower  and  obedete  turnpike 
bdiind.  At  that  time,  little  precaution  was  taken  any 
where  In  Scotland  about  the  locking  of  doors.  To  have 
the  door  siniply  dosed,  so  that  the  fisirles  could  not  enter, 
was  in  general  oonsidoed  sufRdent,  as  it  isat  liie present 
day  in  many  remote  parts.  In  Edinburgh,  during  th« 
time  of  the  phigne,  the  greatest  indlffiMvnoe  to  security  of 
this  sort  prevailed.  In  genersl,  the  doors  were  left  un- 
locked frmn  within,  in  order  to  admit  the  deanaer%  or 
any  charitable  neighbour  who  might  come  to  minister 
to  the  bed-rid  sick.  TMs  was  not  exactly  the  case  in 
Sir  John  Smith's  house ;  for  the  main-door  was  aorupo- 
lously  locked,  with  a  view  to  the  safisty  of  the  goods  • 
mitted  to  his  charge.  Nevertheless,  from  neglect, 
fhmi  want  of  apprehension,  the  posterior  entrance 
afUrwards  found  to  have  been  not  so  well  secured. 

The  Barbary  physidan  had  administered  a  potion  to 
his  patient  soon  after  his  admission  into  the  house.  He 
knew  that  symptoms  dther  &vourable  or  unfisvouraUe 
would  speedily  appear,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  re^ 
main  in  the  room  In  order  to  watch  the  result.  About 
midnight,  as  he  sat  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  room,  look- 
ing towards  the  bed  upon  which  his  diarge  was  extended* 
while  a  smsll  lamp  burned  upon  a  low  table  between,  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  to  observe  something  Uke  a  dark 
dottd,  unaccompanied  by  any  noise^  interpose  itsdf  dow- 
ly  and  gradually  between.hi8  eyes  and  tlie  bed.  He  at 
first  thought  that  he  was  deceived, — ^that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  fidl  asleep, — or  that  the  strange  appearance  was 
occadoned  by  some  peculiarity  of  the  light,  which,  bdng 
placed  almost  directly  Ijctween  him  and  the  bed,  caused 
him  to  see  tlie  latter  oliject  very  Indistinctly.  He  was 
soon  undeceived  by  hearing  a  noise — the  dighlest  pos- 
dble— and  percdving  something  like  motion  in  the  Ill- 
defined  lineaments  of  the  aiqiarition.  Gradous  heaven  ! 
thought  he,  can  this  be  the  angd  of  death  hovering  over 
his  victim,  preparing  to  strike  the  mortal  blow,  and  ready 
to  receive  the  departing  soul  into  the  inooncdvaUe  re» 
cesses  of  its  awful  form  ?  It  almost  appeared  as  if  the 
doud  stooped  over  the  bed  for  the  performance  of  thia 
task.  Pnsently,  the  patient  uttered  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  and  then  altogether  ceased  the  regular  reqdimtlonfl, 
which  had  hitherto  been  monotonous  and  audiUe  throngh- 
out  the  room.  Tlie  awe-struck  attendant  could  contain 
himsdf  no  longer,  but  permitted  a  sort  of  cry  to  eacape 
him,  and  started  to  his  fset.  The  doud  instantly,  as  it 
were,  rose  from  its  inclined  posture  over  the  bed,  turned 
hastily  round,  and,  in  a  moment  contracting  itself  inU^ 
a  human  shape,  glided  softly,  but  hastily,  from  the  apart- 
ment. Ha!  thought  the  AfHcan,  I  have  known  such 
personages  as  this  in  Aleppo.  These  angds  of  death  are 
someUmes  found  to  be  mortal  themselves-^I  shaU  pur- 
sue and  try.  He,  therefore,  quickly  fdlowed  the  phan- 
tom through  the  private  door  by  which  it  had  escaped, 
not  forgetting  to  seize  his  semicircular  sword  in  pasdng 
the  table  where  it  lay.  The  stair  was  dark  and  steep ; 
but  he  kept  his  feet  till  he  reached  the  bottom.  Casting, 
then,  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  he  percdved  a  shadow 
vanish  from  the  moon-lit  ground,  at  an  angle  of  the 
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•  Thb  misentble  place  poisesiet  on  interest  of  whidi  the  most  of 
our  readers  cannot  be  aware.  It  received  its  name  (h>ro  the  cirteum- 
■tanoe  of  a  brave  ydung  man,  by  name  David  HallterstouB,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  ancestor  of  the  cdebratad  Hackttoun  of  Rathillet,  h». 
Ting  been  killed  in  it  in  1544,  when  defending  the  town  agaimt  the 
EngUih  under  the  Bsrl  of  Hertfbfd.. 
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lioose,  and  instantly  ttaitad  forward  in  the  pursuit.  H« 
soon  found  himself  in  the  open  wynd  above-mentioned, 
along  which  he  supposed  the  mysterious  olject  to  have 
gone.  AU  here  was  dark;  but  being  certain  of  the 
oourse  adopted  by  the  pursued  party,  he  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  plunging  headlong  down  its  steep  profun- 
dity. He  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  immediately 
afler  wards  obserring,  at  some  distance  in  advance,  a  small 
Jet  of  moonlight,  proceeding  from  a  side  alley,  obscured 
for  a  second  >y  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  tnmsit  of  a 
large  dark  olject  Thb  he  soon  also  reached,  and  find- 
ing  that  his  own  person  caused  a  similar  obscurity,  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  conjecture  that  the  apparition  bore 
a  substantial  form.  Still  forward  and  downward  he 
boldly  rushed,  till,  reaching  an  open  area  at  the  bottom, 
part  of  which  was  lighted  by  the  moon,  he  plainly  saw,  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  yards  before  him,  the  figure 
as  of  a  tall  man,  loosely  enveloped  in  a  prodigious  cloak, 
gliding  along  the  ground,  and  apparently  making  for  a 
small  bridge,  which  at  this  particular  place  crossed  the 
drain  of  the  North  Looh,  and  served  as  a  communication 
with  the  viUage  called  Mutries  Hill.  He  made  directly 
for  the  fugitive,  thinking  to  overtake  him  almost  before 
he  could  reach  the  bridge.  But  what  was  his  surprise, 
wheu  in  a  moment  the  flying  olject  vanished  from  his 
sight,  as  If  it  had  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  left  him 
alone  and  oljectless  In  his  headlong  pursuit.  It  was 
possible  that  it  had  fkllen  into  some  concealed  well  or 
pit,  but  this  he  was  never  able  to  discover.  Bewilder- 
ed and  confused,  he  at  length  returned  to  the  provost*s 
house,  and  re-entered  the  apartment  of  the  sick  maiden. 
To  his  delight  and  astonishment  he  found  her  already  in 
a  state  of  visible  convalescence,  with  a  gradually  deepen- 
ing glow  of  health  diffusing  itself  over  her  cheek.  Whe- 
ther his  courage  and  fidelity  had  been  the  means  of 
scaring  away  the  evil  demon  it  Is  Impossible  to  say ;  but 
certain  it  Is,  that  the  ravages  of  the  plague  began  soon 
afterwards  to  decline  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  length  died 
away  altogether. 

llie  conclusion  of  thia  singular  traditionary  story 
bears,  that  the  provost's  daughter,  being  completdy  re- 
stored to  health,  was  married  to  Uie  foreigner  who  had 
saved  her  hit.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  an 
affeetioQ  whidi  they  had  conceived  for  each  other  during 
the  period  of  her  convalescence.  The  African,  becoming 
joint-heir  with  his  wifie  of  the  provost's  vast  property, 
abandoned  his  former  piratkal  life,  became,  it  is  said,  a 
douce  Fkesbyterlan,  and  settled  down  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days  In  Edinburgh.  The  match  turned  out  ex- 
eeedingly  well;  and  it  Is  even  said  that  the  foreigner  be- 
came  so  sssimJIsted  with  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  he  had  proved  so  memorable  a  benefiustor,  ^t  he 
held  at  one  time  an  oAce  of  considerable  civic  dignity 
and  importance.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  built  for  his  re- 
rtdenoe  a  magnificent  lami  near  the  head  of  the  Canon- 
gatci  jafoa  the  fixmt  of  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  a 
statue  of  the  Emperor  of  Barbery,  In  testimony  of  the 
reject  he  still  cherished  for  his  native  country ;  and  this 
memorial  yet  remains  In  its  original  niche,  as  a  subsi- 
diary proof  of  the  verity  of  the  above  relation. 


THE  DRAMA. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  general  respectability  of 
the  Edinburgh  company,  two  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  firtty  the  present  state  of  the  British  stage ; 
and  seoomdj  the  comparative  rank  which,  as  belonging  to 
a  provincial  theatre,  our  company  ought  to  hold.  To 
put  these  two  things  out  of  view,  and  then  to  launch 
forth  into  pompous  commonplaces,  which  tend  to  prove 
that  our  resident  performers  are  not  the  very  best  under 
the  sun,  and  that  a  considerably  better  eoq>»  draauUiqme 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  metit»poUs  of  the  country,  is 
WKnAf  to  ttati^  ^undcr  the  pretended  garb  of  impartial 


criticism,  what  must  be  apparent  to  the  mtanest  capacity, 
and  what  none  but  a  frothy  nincompoop  would  ever  be 
at  the  trouble  of  gravely  setting  down  on  paper.  We 
love  to  pry  into  abuses  as  much  as  most  men, — it  Is  flat^ 
tering  to  our  own  discrimination  to  make  them  apparent, 
and  to  have  them  rooted  out ;  and  as  all  mortal  manager* 
are  fidlible  creatures,  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  any 
of  them  find  us  telling  them  that  we  can  see  noddng 
alKmt  their  establishment  which  demands  Improvement. 
Nevertheless,  suriy,  rough,  and  sturdy  though  we  be^-^ 
continually  snufling  out  hidden  imperfections  with  all  oat 
three  noses, — we  have  a  touch  of  a  softer  nature  about  us ; 
and  we  are  well  aware  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  attempt 
criticism,  who  has  not  an  eye  as  apt  to  perceive  merit, 
and  a  heart  as  ready  to  feel  it,  as  a  tongue  and  pen  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  expose  blundering  imbecility,  and 
check  presumptuous  Ignorance.  Criticism  is  not  the  art 
of  finding  fault ; — it  is  the  art  of  nicely  discriminating 
between  what  Is  good  and  what  Is  bad, — of  praising  the 
former,  and  of  deprecating  the  latter. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  decidedly  prepared  to  support 
the  present  management  of  our  theatre.  There  is,  oees- 
sionally,  a  little  humbug  in.  the  system,  and  perhaps  n^ 
ther  too  great  a  leaning  to  parsimony, — a  certain  timidity 
and  caution  In  the  finance  department,  whidi  leaves  vuatt 
room  to  laud  the  jnvdenee  than  the  tphii  of  the  patentee; 
but  take  it  fVur  ah  in  all,  and  we  can  state  safely,  and 
from  some  experience  in  these  matters,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  provincial  theatre,*-eqMclany  one 
which  Is  not  over-llberaUy  enosnraged, — better  regulated 
in  all  its  departments.  To  make  this  the  more  apparent, 
let  us  recur,  finr  a  moment,  to  what  we  stated  at  the  out* 
set.  At  present  the  stage  over  the  whcde  country  Is  at  a 
low  ebb.  If  we  except  a  few  respectable  comedians,  and 
these  almost  exduslvdy  of  the  male  sex,  whom  have  w% 
to  boast  of?  Keen  b  a  man  of  genius,  but  his  own  fb]*> 
Ues  render  that  genius  little  to  be  counted  on ; — Toung 
is  falling  Into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf ; — Charles  KemUe 
was  always  pleasing  and  graceful,  but  rarely  any  thinf 
more ; — Maoready  ^  good  only  in  a  very  few  ehanetert ; 
— Wallack,  Ward,  Cooper,  Ptaiberton,  VandenhofF,  are, 
at  the  best,  only  dii  mmormn  pentimm.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  last  named,  all  these  persons  belong  to  some  of 
the  theatres  in  London;  and  there  Is  scarody  sndi  a 
thing  as  provincial  celebrity,  either  in  England  or  Ire- 
land. But  even  In  London  we  have  at  DniTy-Lane  no 
OiheBo  but  Toung,  who  Is  q[ulte  unfit  for  the  part  now, 
and  no  logo  but  Cooper,  who  never  was  fH  for  It  at  all; 
and  at  Coveni*Oarden,  when  **  Venice  Preserved"  was 
performed  the  other  evening,  the  character  of  Pierre  vrfls 
sustained  by  Mr  C.  Kemble,  and  that  of  J^ffier  by  an 
uidmown  individual  named  Cathcart.  As  for  a  Bdoi- 
deroj  there  is  confessedly  no  such  thing  upon  the  stage-^ 
for  Miss  FhilUps  Is  merely  respeetable,  and  Miss  Smltii- 
son  seems  to  be  a  fhilure.  Now,  this  being  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  metropolis,  with  what  kind  of  Justice  tr^ 
we  entitled  to  accuse  a  provincial  manager  of  having  no 
tragedians  df  eminence,  or  of  great  ability,  in  his  company? 
.  We  presume  a  provincial  manager  cannot  make  trsgediatts 
as  Dutch  potters  make  images.  And  if  he  cannot  make 
them,  where  Is  he  to  find  them  ?  Before  vre  get  Into  a 
rage  with  deficiencies  of  this  sort,  let  us  point  out  an  evi- 
dent method  by  whIdi  these  deficiencies  might  be  supplied. 
We  do  not  know  of  one  tragedian  worth  having  out  of 
London,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Vanden- 
hoff — and  even  m  London,  there  Is  scarcely  one  we  would 
go  much  out  <^  our  way  to  see.  And  all  last  season  the 
worst  houses  here  were  invariably  on  the  nights  on  which 
VandenhofF  performed ;  whIdi  showed,  either  that  the 
people  had  got  tired  of  him,  or  that,  in  these  light  fanta». 
tic  times,  tngedy  was  considered  a  drug.  VandenhofF 
was,  therefore,  not  re.engaged  this  season ;  but,  if  our 
dtixens  wish  it,  we  take  it  upon  our  respDnslbHity  to  pro- 
mise  that  he  shall  be  brought  back  next, — that  Is  to  say, 
if  he  win  come;  for  It  to  a  remarkable  fiwt,  too  littfe 
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known  to  the  vulgar  crew  of  mere  grumblers,  that 
^actors  have  sometimes  a  will  of  their  own,  and  will  not 
be  entirely  swayed  by  the  wishes  of  any  particular  ma- 
nager. 

But  now  that  we  have  seen  what  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  could  be  in  the  present  state 
of  the  stage,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  what  it  it.  We 
have  already  said  that  it  is  a  Provincial  Theatre,  and  that 
as  such  it  must  be  judged.  The  question  is,  are  it^ 
performances  conducted  in  a  style  calculated  to  give  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  existing  capabilities  of  the  provincial  stage, 
and  are  they  such  as,  considering  how  dramatic  mattem 
now  stand,  the  Edinburgh  public  have  a  right  to  expect  ? 
We  can  see  little  difficulty  in  replying  that  th^  are ;  only 
stipulating,  that  we  shall  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
the  company  as  it  has  existed  for  several  years  back,  keep- 
ing out  of  consideration  one  or  two  defections  which  have 
taken  place  towards  the  fag  end  of  the  present  season, 
and  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  manager's  de- 
termination fully  to  supply  before  the  commencement  of 
his  next  campaign.  Did  we  see  cause  to  entertain  a  mean 
opinion  of  our  stage,  we  should  feel  sore  both  for  our- 
selves and  other  dramatic  critics  who  have  not  scrupled, 
for  a  considerable  period  back,  to  bestow  the  best  of  their 
abilities  in  criticisms,  both  on  the  pieces  produced  here, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  performed.  We 
should  feel  sore,  too,  for  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  who  have  so  long  permitted  themselves  to  be 
gillled  into  an  enjoyment  of  theatrical  representations  al- 
together unworthy  of  them.  It  is  true  that  a  Cockney, 
whose  whole  ideas  of  terrestrial  grandeur  vibrated  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Hyde  Park  Comer,  might  assure  us 
that^ur  little  Theatre  was  altogether  contemptible ;  or  a 
very  empty  and  conceited  goose,  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  print  nonsense 
gratis,  might  wish  to  show  his  own  inconceivable  supe- 
riority, by  turning  up  the  ugly  point  of  his  pedantic  nose 
at  our  homely  enjoyments ;  but  we  should  be  as  much 
amused  by  the  Cockney*s  attempt  at  ridicule — ^poor  thing ! 
— as  at  the  human  frog's  gigantic  efforts  to  puff  himself 
into  an  ox.  We  should  hand  them  both  over  to  Donald  the 
boxkeeper,  advising  him  to  administer  to  them  a  little  of 
that  wholesome  chastisement,  the  application  of  which 
would  be  facilitated  had  they  the  sense  to  wear  kilts,  and 
the  receipt  of  which  might  possibly  send  them  back  to 
their  respective  places  of  abode,  wiser  and  better  men. 

We  take  a  proper  and  honest  interest  in  our  own  na- 
tional Theatre,  and  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  traduced. 
This  has  never  yet  been  done,  so  far  as  we  know ;  and, 
considering  the  histrionic  talent  connected  with  it,  the 
task  would  be  at  once  an  unthankful  and  malignant  one. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  so  often  said 
already,  and  what  is  known  and  confessed  in  London  no 
less  than  in  Edinburgh,  that,  as  a  comedian  of  most  ex- 
quisite  finish  and  tact,  the  stage  cannot  boast  of  any  pctr- 
formcr  superior  to  Murray,  and  we  sincerely  believe  that, 
in  several  of  his  fitvourite  parts,  it  has  none  equal  to  him. 
As  a  manager,  we  know  it  to  be  universally  allowed 
by  his  brother-managers,  that  his  system  is  such  as  to  se- 
cure a  regulai'ity  like  that  of  clock-work  in  all  his  green- 
room arrangements,  and  to  make  it  impossible  that  any 
thing  can  go  egregiously  wnmg,  either  before  or  behind 
the  curtain. — The  manager's  dster,  Mrs  Henry  Siddons, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  destitute  of  faults  as  an  actress, 
but  our  own  opinion  coincides  with  what  we  know  to  be 
that  of  the  most  talented  female  dramatist  of  the  day, 
that  there  is  no  lady  now  upon  th^  stage  equal  to  her 
either  for  versatility  or  intensity  of  power. — We  are  if  iU- 
ing  to  admit,  that  between  Mr  Murray  and  his  sister  and 
any  of  the  rest  of  Ihe  company,  there  is  a  considerable  in- 
terval ;  but  still  much  merit  remains.  For  the  fine  gen- 
tleman, and  sin41ar  parts,  we  could  desire  no  better  per- 
former  than  J(fms.  It  is  true  that  his  personifications 
are  seldom  very  varied,  and  that  he  rarely  goes  far  out  of 
himselfi  aa  it  were ;  but  neither  does  the  fine  grntlimn  ; 


he  belongs  to  a  common  genus,  and  it  is  only  among  this 
genus  that  Jones'  forte  lies — For  low  life,  in  all  ita  differ- 
ent grades  and  phases, — ^whether  in  happy  or  adverse  cir- 
cumstances,— whether  comic  or  grave, — whether  a  Yraic- 
shire  clown  or  an  Irish  b<^-trotter, — we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  rest  content  with  Stan  lev  ;  for  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  yields  but  little  to  either  Edwin  or  Rayner.— 
We  never  thought  Pritchard  a  great  actor ;  but  it  b  ne- 
cessary  that  every  provincial  theatre  should  have  a  re- 
spectable actor  of  all  work,— one  who  can  turn  with  will- 
ingness and  ease  from  tragedy  to  farce,  from  comedy  to 
melo-drama,  and  from  opera  to  pantomime.  We  do  not 
know  where  we  could,  in  this  respect,  find  a  substitute 
for  Pritchard — certainly  neither  in  Dublin  nor  Liver- 
po<d. — Mason  is  often  a  very  facetious  old  man ;  and  he 
makes,  besides,  an  excellent  starved  apothecary,  and  a 
very  mirth-exciting  tailor. — In  a  Scottish  theatre,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  one  or  two  actors  who  can 
do  justice  to  Scottish  parts,  and  this  desideratum  is  very 
completely  supplied  in  Messrs  Mackav  and  Denham.  It 
is  true,  that  the  powers  of  neither  of  these  deserving  actors 
are  limited  to  the  delineation  of  national  character ;  but  It 
is  in  this  department  that  they  both  exceL  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  by  linking  Mackay's  name  with  one  of  his  own  Ini- 
mitable creations,  has  unquestionably  made  the  actor  im- 
mortal ;  and  we  need  only  add,  that  a/?  this  performer's 
Scotch  parte  are  delightfiUly  true  to  nature,  whether  we 
see  him  in  "  Rob  Roy,"  in  ««  Guy  Mannering,**  in  "  St 
Ronan's  Well,**  in  **  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  in 
"  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  in  «  Cramond  Brig,"  or  in 
**  Mary  Stuart."  Denham,  in  the  same  walk,  is  not  in- 
ferior ;  and  the  Dandie  Dinmont  of  the  one  is  as  firmly 
established  in  popular  favour  as  the  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie 
of  the  other. — Though  his  voice  is  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  enable  him  to  gain  much  eclat  as  a  public  singer, 
Tborne  possesses  a  cultivated  taste,  which  secures  our 
always  listening  to  him  with  pleasure ;  and  though  we 
often  wish  that  he  could  do  more,  we  are  sure  to  be  safe 
from  the  annoyance  of  his  attempting  too  much.  So  long 
as  he  had  Miss  Noel's  powerful  support,  together  with 
Miss  Tunstall's  still  remaining  assistance,  we  do  not 
think  we  had  any  right  to  complain  of  the  want  of  ope- 
ratic force  in  the  company.  Miss  Noel,  it  is  true,  has 
now  left  us ;  and  her  place  has  yet  to  be  supplied. — We 
might  allude  to  more  members  of  the  establishment — es- 
pecially to  Mrs  Stanley  and  Mrs  Nicol; — but  the  list 
we  have  already  given  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  for  the 
performance  of  those  pieces  which  are  now  the  most  po- 
pular— flight  comedy,  melo-drama,  opera,  and  farce, — than 
which,  nothing  else  appears  to  go  down — capabilities  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  of  the  most  re- 
spectable kind.  We  do  not  say  that  a  better  company 
may  not  be  found  in  London,  but  we  do  say,  that  a  better 
company  will  not  be  found  out  of  London  ;  and  further, 
that  the  Dublin  Company,  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  city,  ought  to  be  better,  is  not  so  good.  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  we  think  Mr 
Murray  has  a  good  deal  to  do,  before  he  commences  ano- 
ther season,  in  the  way  of  repairing  some  holes  which  we 
could,  at  this  moment,  pick  in  his  coat.  To  these  we 
have  already  alluded  <m  a  former  occasion ;  and,  trusting 
that  Ills  own  good  sense  will  show  him  the  propriety  of 
our  hints,  we  shall  say  nctthing  further  of  them  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  Theatre  closes  this  evening  for  about  three  months. 
It  is  probable  that  it  will  re-open,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September,  with  the  German  Company  who  have  been 
recently  performing  in  London,  and  who  will  bring  out 
upon  this  stage  the  original  editions  of  the  '*  Freischutx,** 
the  *'  Zauberfiote,"  the  <*  Swiss  Family,"  and  other  Ger- 
man  operas.  They  are  to  be  succeeded  by  Madame  Veatris, 
who,  we  doubt  not,  will  draw  good  houses ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  Kean  has  promised  to  viait 
Edinburgh  about  the  same  time. 

^Tti  Cerbctus. 


WEEKLY  REOIBTER  OP  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRE8. 
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Tbire  hai  recently  been  put  into  Ofurliands  a  maniucript 
Tolame,  which  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  moet  remarkable 
literary  cariosities  extant.  It  is  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  by 
the  late  poet  Shelley,  and  entirely  written  in  his  own  hand. 
It  is  entitled  "  Thk  WAMnaaiMo  Jkw,*'  and  contains  many 
passages  of  gfreatpowor  and  beauty.  It  was  composed  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago,  and  brought  by  the  poet  to 
Edinburgh,  which  he  visited  about  that  period.  It  has 
rince  lain  in  the  custody  of  a  literary  gentleman  of  this 
town,  to  whom  it  was  then  offered  for  publication.  We 
have  receiTed  permission  to  give  our  readers  a  fiurther  ac- 
count of  its  contents,  with  some  extracts,  next  Saturday ; 
and  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
be  thus  instrumental  in  rescuing,  through  the  medium  of 
the  LrraxART  JoaaNAL,  from  the  obscurity  to  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  been  consigned,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  striking  of  this  gifted  poet's  productions,  the  very 
existence  of  which  has  never  hitherto  been  surmised. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


STANZAS. 

Fnm  **  EMred  of  Erin,  or  the  Solitary  ^  a  MS,  Pom 
^  Charles  Doune  SiSen/,  Author  of  **  VaUery,  or  the 
Citadel  of  the  Lake.** 

Tkll  me,  ye  midnight  voices,  where  are  they— 
They  who  began  li^*8  pilgrimage  with  me  ? 
Some  are  asleep  in  death ;  some  far  away 
Beyond  the  billows  of  the  boundless  sea, 
Never  to  meet  but  in  Eternity ! 
TThey  are  all  severed — long  forgotten — fled-* 
Like  wintry  leaves  wind-scattered  o*er  the  lea ; — 
Time  walked  between  with  swift  and  silent  tread, 
Making  alike  unknown  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  yet  mid  them  there  smiled  my  earliest  friends ; 

The  sharers  of  my  innocence  and  joy : — 

Ah  !  how  the  rush  of  years  to  manhood  tends 

Our  purer,  perfect  pleasures  to  destroy  ! 

Who  would  not  wish  again  to  be  a  boy? 

To  tread  the  fields  with  light  and  bounding  heart ; 

When  no  rough  blasts,  no  hardships  could  annoy : 

Our  home  our  Heaven — simplicity  our  art ; 

When  every  various  scene  new  rapture  could  impart. 

Ah  me !  and  those  bright  sunny  days  are  gone ! 
Their  very  memory  warms  my  weary  soul : 
Yet  can  they  charm,  though  age  apace  comes  on. 
To  out  "  the  thread  **  and  **  break  the  golden  bowl.** 
Yes ;  years  must  change,  and  fleeting  seasons  roll. 
And  I  fall  off,  as  I  had  never  been« 
Hurried  along  to  lingering  life*s  last  goal : 
Yet  shall  I  ne*er  forget  those  days  serene. 
The  lovely  long-lost  hours  mine  infancy  has  seen  ! 

Lone  be  the  place  of  my  eternal  rest ; 
May  no  vain  marble  mock  my  mouldering  day- 
No  "  storied  urn  **  weigh  heavy  on  my  breast. 
To  lure  the  passing  Pilgrim  from  his  way. 
Or  tell  aught  of  the  being  fled  for  aye  : — 
But  when  soft  twilight  steals  o*er  purpled  skies, 
liay  some  lone  warbler  lull  me  with  her  lay ; 
And  while  the  pale  flowers  o*er  my  ashes  rise, 
liay  winds  and  waters  mix  in  melody  and  sighs. 

Oh !  I  do  hate  their  vanity  and  pride  ; 
I*m  sick  of  all  man*s  ostentatious  show : 
Will  not  his  empty  pomp  be  thrown  aside 
When  life  hath  ceased  to  bum — ^life's  blood  to  flow? 
When  the  frail  form  is  laid  for  ever  low. 
Will  man  yet  bear  his  fully  to  the  grave  ? 
I  would  not  have  your  chiselled  scrolls — Oh,  no ! 
OVr  me  alone  let  silent  willows  wave : 
And  lake,  my  Ood  in  Heaven,  take  back  the  soul  you 
gave. 


How  sweet  is  death !  no  sorrow  clouds  the  tomb  ;^ 
How  still  is  death !  no  voice  breaks  on  his  resf^ — 
How  calm  is  death !  no  trebles  there  can  come ;-« 
How  fair  is  death  !  the  supshine  of  the  bless*d ; — 
Peace  to  the  dead,  whose  souls  are  on  the  breast 
Of  their  Redeemer.     O  !  'tis  sweet  to  die 
When  Jesus  calls,  with  wearied  hearts  oppress'd^ 
The  rough  race  run,  serenely  down  to  lie. 
And  feel  the  ebbing  soul  esmand  into  the  sky  ! 

THE  ROVBR'S  RETREAT. 
Sy  Thomas  Atkinsotu 

Mt  stride  is  again  on  the  deck  of  my  bark. 

And  my  bark  rides  once  more  on  the  crest  of  the  sett 
And  I  care  not  though  round  my  track  storm-clouds  lour 
dark. 

While  the  breeze  swells  my  sails  thus  with  boisterooa 
glee! 
And  I've  leam'd,  as  the  hurricane  tempest  hath  sweptf 

That  to  bend  to  the  bounding  is  firmest  to  stand  ; 
And  through  my  last  peril  as  now  I  have  stept. 

Till  my  foot  was  as  free  as  'tis  here,— on  the  land! 

But  when  next  the  broad  deck  of  the  Osprey  I  leaT^-« 

If  it  be  not  the  guerdon  of  beauty  to  win — 
May  the  billows  that  now  my  glad  spirit  upheave. 

Never  greet  my  dull  ear  with  their  soul-rousing  din; 
For  the  home  of  the  Rover's  the  timber — where  floats 

The  red  flag  of  defiance  to  coward  or  churl ; 
And  while  these  hold  together,  away  with  the  thoughts 

That  would  point  to  the  hour  when  that  banner  well 
fiiri! 

Then  her  head  to  the  wind  and  her  breast  to  the  wave. 

The  bright  west  is  before  us,  though  clouds  close  be- 
hind ! 
In  one  moon  the  warm  waves  of  the  tropics  shall  lave 

The  prow  that  now  points  from  a  shore  so  unkind. 
But  yet,  ere  its  bleak  cliffs  night  veils  f^m  our  view. 

One  look — but  a  proud  one — Old  Albyn,  to  thee; 
If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  bid  thee  adieu. 

In  the  next  well  exult  in  the  cheers  of  the^ee  / 

LITfiHARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wb  sre  informed  that  a  New  MonthJy  Periodical  is  to  be  publidi* 
ed  in  September  next,  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Edinburgh  lournal  of 
Natural  and  Geographical  Sdenoe."  It  will  be  conducted  by  an  ss- 
lociation  of  Naturalist!,  and  is  to  embrace  all  the  departroenti  of 
Natural  History  and  of  Geography,  both  phjideatand  deserlpdre; 
and  while  it  will  be  quite  scientific,  it  win  at  the  same  time  be  wiittsa 
in  a  popular  styles 

We  understand  tliat  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Csrstairs,  minister  of  Wester 
Anstruther,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  rohime  containing  the 
whole  ot  the  Scottish  Communion  Service,  according  to  the  usual 
form  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiurch,  induding  the  services  for  the  Fast- 
day,  and  the  Saturday  before  and  Monday  after  Commuiri<m. 

The  Life  of  Heman  Cortes,  including  a  complete  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  a  faithful  Account  of  the  state  of  that  Em- 
pire at  the  time,  and  the  Life  of  Frands  Plaano,  with  an  Aeoouat  of 
the  Conquest  of  Peru,  dec,  by  Don  Tellesforo  de  Truebs  y  Cogio, 
suthor  of  <*  Gomes  Arias,**  «  The  Castilian,**  &c^  are  prepariqg  foe 
speedy  publication  in  Constable's  Miscellany. 

We  understand  that  Mr  Derwent  Conway,  whose  works  must  lie 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  rank- 
ing  among  the  contributors  to  the  Litbrart  Journal,  i»at  present 
engaged  with  a  poem,  which  will  appear  some  tinte  in  the  coone  of 
the  present  year,  to  be  entitled  the  Chrootde  of  the  Flowers. 

Observatiras  upon  the  Condition  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  Island 
of  Santa  Cms.  and  some  Remarks  upon  Plantation  AflUrs;  with  a 
Notice  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  Is  announced. 

The  MS.  note>books  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  the  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Sdboume,  cootahdng  many  curious  obsenratloos 
not  hitherto  published,  sre  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Murray* 
of  Albemarle  Street,  who  will  Issue  In  a  tew  days  a  cheap  and  degaot 
edition  of  that  work. 

The  suthor  of  Reginald  Trevor  has  a  new  novd  in  the  pvss^  en- 
titled, Lswrenee  Mertoun,  or  a  Summer  In  Wales. 

A  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Rsldgh,  by  Mrs  A.  T.  Thompson,  snthorsM 
ottbe  Memoirs  of  ths  Court  of  Hsnry  the  Eighth,  is  sanouaced  for 
swly  pubUcttion, 


M 


THB  EDINBURGH  LITBRARY  JOURNAL. 


Aponu  lataodadtovMiai  to  th*  attntloo of  the pabUe the aoo 

ofBowpMta^hMJintappMndlnPark.   It  It  eDtitlad,  ■«  Ltf  FU*  i<r 

rHoMM,**  aod  htt  bem  idaed  at  the  iiift«iic«  of  thft  Ki]ic>  AttoffiMy- 

OeneraL 
The  Owrfrr  Frwicof*  b  mideifaiBg  a  pcoweolkm  bdiBR  th«  Tri- 

bawa  of  OometloiMl  I\4iee  of  Piurk.  for  an  iMMk  «B  polille  monk, 

the  raligkm  of  the  itate,  and  the  modaof  woTihlp  lifalty  iwosniaad. 

Intperfdngof  theptctowflf  theKta^Coroiitkm^  hfBanmGe- 

nsd.  ithad  ndd, "  The  tanmovtalplotav  of  the  Supper,  thoteofthe 

TraMflforatioa  aod  of  the  Conimnnfcw  of  St  Jerome,  will  remalii 

maitar  works  of  art,  even  when  Chrirtian  ereeda  will  be  oompleCely 

aboUihed,  if  their  fkall  matertab  oould  laat  to  loof.** 

PropotalahaTebee^pnbHihed,  at Jaiey,  forapolltieal and ttterary 
joornai,  in  the  WaUadiian  language,  to  be  oaQed  the  ir<tlfacUeii  Bm. 
The  editoft  exprcit  a  hope  that  thit  Journal  may  tend  to  the  enlti  va- 
UonofalangvHigetpokeBbf  fourmOBoaaof  peopli^  andwUehd^ 
livei  itt  ortgtai  ftoin  the  Wommt* 

The  Marquit  of  Hereford,  now  raiding  in  Rome,  and  a  monlft- 
«Mt  patron  of  the  ine  aita,  hat  purchMod  tht  foBBoot  Spada  Pompejr 
forf4,000RoaBanteudi,  npwardtof  L.5I00I  TMt  U  the  ttatue  at 
tl^e  bate  of  which  Cnarwae  twaaihialid  In  the  Senate-hoote;  and 
bctidet  the  interett  attadied  to  it  ftom  thitdreumstaooe,  itponettn 
intrinde  ralue  at  a  tpedmcn  of  andent  tculpture. 

Ktok  Mo]rrBM.~Thlt  ceremooy,  the  ol^ect  of  which  it  to  obtain 
a  ooDection  for  the  head-ecbolar  on  the  foundatioo,  preparatory  to 
Ma  removal  for  the  uniTevrity,  hy  toying  aU  the  tpeetaton  and  pat- 
aengert  under  a  oontributioa,  demanded  at  money  for  **  talt,"  for 
wlitah  a  Hckat  it  given,  with  themottoof  *«  JV^m  pro  l%r<***  fook  place 
on  Tuetday.  It  waa  witnetted  by  a  laige  number  ai  Tidtoni,  and 
produced  a  larger  ram  than  on  any  prerlont  occaalon.  The  King 
icnt  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  guineat. 

Nbw  High  School.— Thto  fine  building  it  to  be  opened,  with  all 
'due  ceremony,  upon  Tuetday  nexti  and  a  pnblle  dinner,  eommcmo- 
ladreof  flie  oetation.  It  alkerwaidt  to  be  given,  at  whidi  the  gveattt 
part  of  the  Mterary  talent  of  Edinburgh  wiU  be  ptettnt 

PH4S1IOUMY.— We  obtenre  that  the  iiaitt<lun  excited  by  Mr 
StonePt  recent  attadc  on  nirenology  hat  not  yet  tubdded,  and  that 
the  attempts  made  to  rally  hy  the  Phrenologittt  have  eaUed  forth  a 
good  deal  of  ditcuttioo  In  the  public  joumalt.  We  revert  to  the 
aiifefecttimplytottatcthat  alter  all  that  hat  been  taid  both  pro  and 
can,  we  rttnain  flxed  in  our  opinion,  that  Mr  Combe  hat  be«n  de- 
ddfidly  nnwcHttifal  Jn'hlt "  Antwer*  to  Mr  Stone,  Attheiametime 
wethink  itiightto  mention,  that  one  Ingcniout  Phrenolpgitt  hat 
dbeded  oar  attention  to  teveral  weak  pointt  In  Mr  Stone^t  pamph- 
let, to  which  Mr  Combe  hat  not  advertod,  and  to  whIdi  we  beUeve 
Mr  Stone  would  find  It  more  difllcalt  to  make  a  <' rciJolnder.**  We 
cannot,  however,  ^ve  a  place  to  any  more  controversy  upon  thit 
iabiect,beoanaewe  donotcoocdveit  luffldently  tnterttting  to  the 
gentrtl  reader.  Taknt  may  be  cttdtod  upon  any  tul^ect  under  the 
ann,  and  It  certafaily  has  been  didted  upon  Phrenology  t  but  the 
aeMitaiil  tdeoee  it,  at  the  beet,  a  harmless  dehttton,  and  itt  die- 
dpies  are  trifling  with  a  phantom. 

Tnn  Nbw  DiomAMA.^The  Dlnnnnof  the  Valley  of  Semen  hm 
been  ineeeeded  by  a  View  of  the  Ruins  of  Hdyrood  Chapd  by  Moon, 
light.    ItltbyikrtheflneittpediBenofpiotoridartandroeohanical 
Ingenuity  in  thit  department  of  pointing  which  hat  yet  been  exhibit- 
ed her*.    The  illntlon  is  perliBct,  and  the  eflbct  quite  maglcaL    The 
apectatot  it  tuppoted  to  be  in  the  interior  of  the  Chapd,  looking  out 
Upon  Che  ttarryheaventthrouf^  the  ruined  window  in  the  cast  The 
moon  it  t^en  tlowly  rising,  and  her  li^t  tips  with  silver  all  the  pro- 
jeethig  points  of  the  ruins,  and,  in  the  most  enchanting  manner, 
ptrcamt  fai  among  the  mouldering  tombt  and  plUart.    Occasionally, 
doudtpatt  acroit  itt  disc,  or  what  a  leu  romantic  imaginatian  might 
eoncdvetobeatuddenpufToftmokefhimtheOldTown.    The  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  whole  tccne  it  managed  cannot  fail 
ttrongly  to  imprctt  upon  the  mind  the  many  historical  Mtodttinni 
the  brighteitand  the  darkest  in  Scotland't  annab— with  which  thete 
Ruint  are  connected  t  and  thut,  the  exhibition  not  only  ddighti  the 
eye,  but  It  calculate^  to  produce  a  moral  eflbct  upon  the  mind.    The 
introduction  of  some  subdued  and  pensive  music,  executed  by  an  un- 
teen  mtattrd,  b  a  great  addition.    The  tout  tnttmbU  is  so  ddightfol. 
thatwescarcdy  haveit  in  our  heart  to  olideet  that  the  stars  are  too 
Urge  and  brilliant,  that  too  many  of  the  first  magnitude  are  crowded 
within  a  certain  space,  and  that  they  represent  no  known  coosteUa- 
tloni  orthat  the  moon,  like  most  theatrical  moons.  It  notquite 
roundt  or  that  the  woman,  standing  motionless,  with  a  lamp  burn- 
ing before  her.  It  an  unnatural  and  disagreeable  figure.    We  easily 
forgive  these  imperfoctions ;  for.  In  the  fasdoation  of  the  scene,  with 
the  gentle  moon  gUdlng  through  the  air  before  us,  and  shedding  her 
lovdy  light  upon  the  walls,  shafts,  and  shattered  architrave,  we  for- 
gK  that  they  extot. 

.  7^ft«a'Hea/GoM4».-"TheBeggai's  Opera*  has  been  performedat 
Covcnt  Garden  with  the  cfaaraetert  revewed,~that  it  totay,  the  male 
puttwoamtdned  byftmalet^andthafomalebymalM.    If  thit 


wat  notan  absolute  outrage  on  decency.  It  was,  at  all  eveotiw  a  vury 
eoaiae  and  vulgar  trick,  and  pwisMtt  butamekncholy  view  of  tha 
theatrieal  tasto  of  the  metnipolit..-Drttry  Lane  dflsaa  for  tiie  tOMon 
thit  day,  and  Covent  Garden  on  the  S4th.  We  are  tofomed,  by  an- 
tfaority  on  which  we  can  rdy,  that  the  new  pbyt  which  Mr  Pricey 
the  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  announced  latdy  for  next  teaaon,  are 
ftom  tha  pens  of  the  late  Mr  Matarto,  author  of '<  Bertram,"  *e., 
andMIstMltford,aathorof  «*TheTwo  Pceeari.*  «« RIeni,*  ^e^ 
caa  hy  eaeh.-^Aa  wa  have  oaeaetonally  monttoned  Mto  8mitiHa« 
somewhat  hanhly,  wathhik  U  right  to  quote  the  followli«  iM^t 
from  the  letter  of  a  London  eocrespoadent :»'« I  Mtt  oorry  to  tea  that 
you  select  the  harshest  opinions  of  the  London  papers  conocraii«M)« 
Smithson.  There  are  many  who  eotfanate  her  highlyt  and  one 
thhiglscertahi,  that  however  she  might  rank  with  Mrs  Slddomor 
Mbs  O^eO,  she  Is  inflnltdy  superior  to  Miss  Phillipa,  Mlsa  F.  H. 
KaUy.  or  any  other  Mies  or  Madam  on  the  boards  of  thia  gient  eity» 
atatraglcaetrtak''«.We  aee  it  mentioned  in  the  AUMthU  Bam^ 
requtrot£SM  per  night  to  Visit  Idinhmih  or  DnbUn!  ItitqnStetaa. 
poetiblethat  Soctageanbeeuehanldtot.  Tha  hoom  hare,  at  tl^ 
follest,  does  not  hold  one>half  the  sum;  and  were  the  to  ask  £S0  par 
Bight,  the  would  be  askteg  a  great  dad  too  much.  She  It  no  doubt  a 
very  fine  dnger,  but  we  have  heard  Patta,  Catalani,  and  Caradbcl« 
and  would  not  break  our  hearts  though  SontagshouU  retire  fottk. 
with  faito  some  Hungarian  solitude  with  her  reputed  husband,  n— 1«» 
Clam.-CatalaniUatBelfost,  and  Madame  Vsetito  to  I>ubttn..Poor 
Terry  has  hadastrokeof  paralysis,  and  b  said  to  be  dying.-.Tha 
Haymarket  has  opened  in  considerable  force.— Although  DenlMm^ 
powers  ave  certainly  noteqoal  tothe doing  foU  juetke  to  Flr^MKf, 
hesustdned  the  character  with  great  respcctebiUty  at  his  benefit  on 
Tuesday  htft—Caradori,  who  delighted  us  so  much  fai  the  ««BcaK^ 
Opera,"  appeared  last  mght  in «'  Love  to  a  Vilbfe^"toolateor 
for  any  eritidsm  of  ooia  this  week*  flhe  ropeats  the  part  ttrft  ti 

—Tha  new  piece  we  announced  latt  Saturday,— "Wiltte 

wDmle  to  I>urance."-hat  been  very  Ikvourably  recdved,  anddel 
servedlyso.  Ita  author  It  DrPoola,  who  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
ofhis  bantling,  and  whOb  we  hope,  willfovour  us  next  season  with 
somethtogdiUbetteri  ftir,  towriltogfortheet^e^attaev«iythi« 
dtcpraetieemaket  perfoec—WalMTa  beta  much  ploMed  with  tha 
nfatmannef  to  whidi  the  Caledonian  Theatre  It  now  fitted  upi  but 
waare  sorry  that  wa  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  mtrito  of  moot 
of  the  performers.  Mr  C  Bass  himtdf  wa  have  not  yet  eea  t  ww 
hope  he  pUysAilly  better  than  his  better  half:  «'Anneof  Gdenteto" 
Is  botog  dramatised  for  this  Theatra. 

WsEKLT  List  or  PBmroftMAvcxfl. 
June  13—19. 

Tie  Bmr'f  qprre,  jfr  TVMlrteil^  4  Br  LItf  «ftt  ThiM. 
DtK.^  HMrtiffMhi'LotMaH, 
FneandEatif,  ^  Crmmond  B»ig. 
Rob  Rayt  #  Wmu  Arm$trong, 
Tmma.  Mmrtltd  awi  Single,  Do..  ^  Boitklwip, 


Sat. 
Mom. 
TtTsa. 
Wno. 


TO  OUR  CORRBSPOlfDINTS. 
"  RnmiriacBiffcsaof  former  days-My  finttotervlew  wiflifiir 
Wdter  Sooct."-by  the  Bttrick  Shepherd,  wffl  appear  to  oof  next. 

Tha  learned  and  able  reviewer  of  Dr  Walker's  Sarmoat  haa  o«r 
beet  thankt:  hit  communication  wiH  appasr noct Saturday.— Tko 
totercsthig  article  on  St  FUlan's  Spring  Is  to  types.- We  i». 
grot  much  that  the  tale  of  ««  Marina  and  JacopO"  it  too  los«  for 
ourpaget.butshaU  be  glad  to  hear  agdn  from  itt  talented  Author- 
ess.— The  diort  article,  by  "  A  Friend,"  shaU  have  a  piftft  — 
"Q.Q."  of  Glasgow  mya,  ««  Olva  me  an  answer  next  Sataday,  al- 
though  itthould  be  a  very  ill-natured  onet  I  have  very  little  p*. 
tience."  Wehave  agooddeal,  butitwillcottusallwahava,  unlaoa 
"  Q.Q.''payt  the  pottage  of  hit  next  letter:  athetoemttoberather 
a  good  tortof  person,  we  forgive  him  thit  thna.— We  have  to  •>*'^^ 
our  Corretpondent  at  Kirkddy  for  his  suggestion. 

The  Sonnet,  by  our  fHend  «•  G.  H.  G.*'  of  London,  shaH  have  a 
phuse  to  our  next.— Our  Ldth  correspondent  shows  very  distinctly^ 
that  In  his  PUgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan  has  to  one  or  two  t— fni^f^^t 
copied  from  Shakspeara.— The  Scoteh  BaUad,  begloningt 
"  The  crabUt  auld  farmer  cam  heme  at^Mo, 

An*  a  sour  an' grewsoore  visage  had  he  t 
The  body  aT  day  at  the  plough  had  been. 
An*  he  was  as  hungry  as  hungry  could  be," 
israther  toocoarseto  some  of  iu  stansas;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to 

hoar  agahi  from  its  author,  whohas  a  good  dad  of  native  humour  and 
abflity  about  him.— We  regret  that  the  veneo  by  ••  A.  P."-^  «•  C 

N.--by  "  J.  B."-and  by  ••  S.  N."  of  InvemsM,  WiU  not  ault  us. 

Severd  of  our  poetleal  friends  mutt  be  oontsnt  to  wait  adtort 
while  htogv,  like  Peril,  at  thorite  of  Pteaditat  biitthdrti»a  to 
coming. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Omneeted  wUk  LUenUure,  Scimce,  and  (he  Arti. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO 
R.  CHAMBERS'  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 

48,  NoETH  Hamotxe  Steext. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 
PHRONTCLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRANADA. 

^  By  Washington  Irrinc,  f  Tolf. 

Narmtl  V  of  an  Offlctol  Vitti  to  Guatemala.  By  O.  A.  ThomaoD,  Eiq. 
IHjIuij  uf  rmU     By  Sir  John  Malcolm,    fvols. 
Lord  Loodoodam^  Nanrative  of  tha  Paninsalar  Wab    S  vote. 
CoIondNaplei'iHktMyoftheFniinrolwWan 
Mamoin  or  tlM  Extnordinary  Bfitttary  Career  of  John  SMpp.    5 

yob. 
Mamoirt  of  OoMncal  Millar,  in  the  Serrloe  of  the  RepabUe  of 

Pern.    fvob.      '  ,       vt-      •     » 

Memoirs  of  the  BmprctiJoaephlDe.    Svcds. 

Twdve  Years' Miutary  Adventure  in  Tarioos  Quarten  of  the 
Globe.    STola. 

Memoirs  of  Yidooo.    4  vdla. 

Letters  from  the  West.    By  the  Hon.  Judge  HalL 

St  Petersburg;  e  Jonmal  of  Travels  to  and fhxn  that  capilaL 
ByprGranTiU»    4  toU.  plates. 

Walsh's  Journey  from  CoostantinQ^ 

MemolnofViee^kdnrfnaLoiriCollhMWooA. 

NarratiTe  of  a  Jouxnev  through  the  upper  PnnriBQes  of  India.  By 
Reelnakl  Heber,  late  Bitoop  of  Calcutta. 

Nottona  of  Che  Americans.  By  a  TravalUng  Baehelor,  (Cooper, 
Author  of  the  Pilot.) 

Braode^s  Voyage  to  Peru. 

Nollefcins  andnie  Times.    Br  John  Thomas  Smith,    t  vola. 

Journal  of  a  Reddenoe  and  Tour  in  Mexico.  By  Capt.  O.  F.  Lyon 

History  of  the  LUb  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.  B) 
Washinettm  Irring.    4  vole. 

Sir  John  MnlcoUn'a  Sketches  of  Persia.  Svoli. 


NEW  NOVELS,  && 

AmieofOelerBteln.   avohi.  ^    .  ,^     ^v  «    .     •^i 

Romaneea  of  Real  Lifa.    By  the  Author  of  the  Hungarian  Tales. 

Bcarti,ortheSak>oBSofParis.    8  vols. 

Tales  of  Flood  and  Field.    By  John  Malcolm. 

Yesterday  in  Ireland.  By  the  Author  of  To-day  tn  Ireland.  8  vols. 

Tales  of  Panlan.    By  the  Author  of  Gilbert  Bade  (Mr  St  John). 

Svola. 
TniU  of  TravcL    By  the  Author  of  High-Ways  and  By-Wayi. 

Svola. 

The  Naval  OOeer.    S  vols. 

Reey  Mordeo.    5  vols. 

The  Collegians-    Svols. 

Rank  and  u'alcnt. 

Tales  of  a  Voyager.    Second  Series. 

The  Disowned.    By  he  Author  of  PeDnm.    I  vols. 

Sailors  and  Saints.    Svols. 

Talea  of  the  Greet  St  Bernard. 

Pelham.    Svols.  .     . 

Tales  of  Military  LUb.    S  vols. 

TheCastiban.    Svols. 

Hungarian  Tales.    3  vols. 

TrtakofLife.    By  the  Author  of  De  Liale^    Svols. 

ZiUah,  a  Tale  of  the  Holy  City.  By  the  Author  of  BramUetye 
House.    Svols. 

My  Grandbther's  Farm. 

Life  in  India.    Svols. 

The  Anglo-Irish.    3  vols. 

Solitary  Walks  througbmany  Lands.  BvDerwent  Conway.  Svols. 

Scenes  of  War.  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Malcolm. 

English  Fashionables  at  Home.    3  vols* 

The  Protestant.    3  vols. 

Our  Village.    By  Miss  MitCbrd. 

Sabthid,  a  Tale  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Fntura.  By  the  Rer. 
George Croly.    Svols. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

BdinboTsfa  Review. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Westminster  Review. 
Blanco  Whitens  London  Review. 
foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
Blackwood's  Mamine. 
New  Monthly  M^asioe. 
Jidinburgh  Literary  JoumaL 


TIEM8  or  SUBSCEIPTIOV. 

For  Mew  Pnblicationa,  3  vok  at  atime. 
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16e. 


Half-year 
Year     - 


£1    8 
£t    8 
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Twelfir  Volumes  alk>wed  to  the  country,  at  £1,  Is.  a-qnarter. 
One  volume  at  a  time. 
Month         ....      4s.  I  Quarter   -      •      •      l(h.6d 

STATIONIRY,  BOOKBINDING,  dM. 


BUTLER'S  POWDERS^ 

For  producing  an  Eflbrvesdng 

COOLING  APERIENT  DRAUGHT. 

T'HESE  Powders  are  now  very  g^enentlly  known 

(and  as  generally  approved,)  for  producing  an  ostremely  refresb- 
tee and  pleasant  eOrvesdng  Drink,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asafe, 
mud,  and  Cooling  Aperient,  peouliarly  adapted  to  reliere  Indigef 
tlon.  Heartburn,  and  Nausea,  and  counteract  Acidity  in  the  Stomaen. 
If  frequently  taken,  it  will  generally  obviate  the  neocMity  of  havh« 
reeouiee  to  Calomel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  strong  and  nsnseone 
medicines,  which  often  debilitate  the  system  without  prodndsg  the 
desired  eflbeta ;  and  when  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgaiee  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  Table,  particularly  after  too  mudi  win^  the  usiuj 
diiagreeeble  eflbcts  will  be  prevented. 

*«*  There  being  numerous  Inftrlor  Imitations  of  IhSto  Powdera 
vended,  it  is  neoeasary  to  observe,  that  the  Preparer^  neaae  and  i^ 
dress,  "  Butler,  73,  Prinoes  Street,  Edinburgh."  are  printed  in  tqe 
Label  and  Bill  acoompanving  eadi  Box  oT  the  genuine  Powders. 
Sold  in  Boxes  only,  at  Ss.  9d.,  or  hi  neat  cases  for  the  Country:,  or 
Exportation,  lOa.  6d.  eech.  The  cases  for  ExportatSoo  are  lined  wll|i 
Tin,  and  oareftilly  soldered  up,  and  thus  the  Powders  may  be  pr^ 
served  for  aoy  length  of  time,  in  any  climate. 

Sold  by  the  Preparer  as  above  mentiooed  i  also  by  Butlse  A;  Co. 
4.  Cbeapside,  Comer  of  StPauTs,  London  {  and  the  nrindpal  Drug- 
gists, and  others.  In  every  Town  of  the  United  Kingooro. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
POBERTSON  and  ATKINSON  respectiiiUy  r«. 

^^  queetthenoticeof  the  public  to  the  foUowta^Ust  of  New,  Ia»- 
portami,  or  C*Mp  Publications,  which  form  piut  of  ttieir  present 
Stock,  and  which  they  will  sell  to  their  Friends  and  to  the  Trade  OB 
the  most  fkvourable  terms. 

HENRY'S  COMMENTARY,  complete  io  3  Tdlg.8vo, 

distinct  type,  and  with  copious  Memoir  t  an  e^tttlon  of  extmordinnry 
cheaimess,  beauty,  and  accuracy.  Itmayataobehadln  Parts,  at  Ss. 


JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY,  withont  EbridgemeBty 
in  oim  volume,  stereotype^  Svo,  beautiftil  Portrait.  An  fadlspen* 
saMe  work  in  every  library. 

THE  COMPANION:  a  tupprewed  Pedodical,  bytke 
celeteated  Leigh  Hunt   I  vol.  Svo. 

EDINBURGH  RBVIEW— vola.  1  to  34-a  get  in  fine 
order,  £fO,  8s.->^  oiu4iUrd  ^that  prtu, 

THE  WAVBRLEY  NOVBI.S^  NewEditkm.  Sped- 
mens  and  Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  R.  and  A.**,  who  win  nesHt 
subseriptionsoweratere/ImM  es  eny  rt$pteUbUkom$i  inlfte  IVerffi 
The  Subscription  List  is  already  vary  larga. 

Inaddltkmtotbeabove.  R.  and  A.  respeetfolhr  submit  the  Mtaei^ 
ing  Ustof  tMebr  ewn  puMkaHene,  several  of  which  have  Juat  bessi 
issued:— 

THE  VILLAGE  POLITICIANS,  ora Short  Dialogue 
OB  the  state  of  the  Nation,  hi  April  18S9.    PrioeSd.  ^ 

GUIDE  to  the  PURCHASERS  of  HORSES,  vfth 

an  Appendix  on  the  Eqoeetrlen  Equipment  of  a  Gentleman,  by  a 
Glasgow  Amauur,  beantlftilly  printed  for  the  waisteoat  poekct* 
SSmo,  gUt  edges,  9d. 

THE  THISTLE A  CoHection  of  the  beat  StOtdah 

Soi^B,  with  Notes  by  the  Authorof  the  '•  EventAil  Lifliof  aSohBer," 
with  two  humorous  Plates.    Price  Ss.  6d.  boarda.. 

<'The  Collection  eootatas  many  originals  of  great  merit;  a' 
'Funnery/  &c.,  and  Notes  that  are  curious,  whOeit  is  very  cheap.' 
-^Critical  Gutette. 

THE    SHAMROCK An    unnvalled  doU^ion  of 

Irish  Songs,  Edited,  and  with  Notes,  by  Mr  Weekes,  Will  speedily  be 
issued. 

CONNEL'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  price  la.  bound, 
and  First  and  Second  Books,  f  d.  and  4d.,  sewed  in  s6ir  boards, 
stereotype  editions.— These  are  now  established  Sdiool-Books,  and 
in  use  in  many  of  the  first  Seminaries  in  Ensdand  and  Scotitfnd, 
while  their  cheapness  makes  them  accesiible  to  au. 

THE   ANT Original  Volume,  4s.  (M.   cloth ;   Se- 

leded  Vohime  the  same.  By  reprinting  portions  of  this  work,  a  fow 
sets  are  again  oonspleted.  and  ortigioal  subscribers  may  now  make  up 
thebs  for  binding.  The  first  portiim  is  a  collection  of  Essays,  Tales, 
and  Verses,  ehi^  illustrative  of  Glasgow  life  and  character  the  se- 
cond is  a  selection  of  amuring  and  elegant  Pieces,  mostly  Ikom  unes- 
pknred  sooroes. 

RULES  for  OOVF.RNINO  LITERARY  and  DE- 
BATING SOCIETIES,  4d. 

RULES  for  FORMING  the  GENDER  of  FRENCH. 

SKETCHES  of  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  by  a  Tourist. 
Beautifully  printed.  Boerds  Ss.  This  Is  a  work  meent  to  supply  a 
want  long  folt  by  visitors  to  the  delightful  Island  It  describes.  It 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  Journals  as  a  model  to  guide  writers,  and  is 
obriously  the  production  of  a  man  of  talents  and  letters:  it  u  as 
amusing  in  the  armchair,  as  useful  in  tht  eteanwboat. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


NEW  WORK  by  tlM  AUTHOR  oTth*  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Just  Publlilied,  tn  f  vols.  8to,  t4t., 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRA- 
NADA.fh>mth«MS«.  of  Fwy  Antonio  Agapkta.   ByWASH- 
DfOTON  mviNO. 

JoBir  MoEEAT,  Albwnttto  Strut,  UmAoo, 

PubHdMdthUdM.lnoMToLroyillSmo,  6c 

q^HE  LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  the  GREAT,  by 

-■-     th»  R«T.  JOHN  WILLIAMS.  AJJ,,  Vtour  of  L«M|rt^.  wd 
neebir  of  the  EdtAburgli  AcMlemji  fbtmiof  No.  IIL  of  tbo  FA- 
MILY LIBRARY 
JoaNMuBnAY.'AlbtBtftoStiMt,  London:  SoU  ako by  OLirBR 

Not.  I.  nod  II.  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  being 
tilt  LIFE  of  BUONAPARTE.    1  ▼oto.,  15  Engtavtnfti.  lOi. 


ThtodaytoPttbHahwl,  ^^ 

IBy  STWLtMO  k  Keirif BY.  and  Jomji  *'a'*^"«»  JJ}**??;. 
PHE  SCOTTISH  TOURIST  and  ITINERARY; 
^  or,  a  Guide  to  the  SeMicry  end  AntiauStics^  ^p^^i^  end  the 
Wwleni  Waodfc  With  a  DcMriptlon  oT  the  PHodpia  Stewn-Boet 
T<hS;  Seeodd  EdttSoo.  with oiioiidanWe  Additlon^wid  Intprove- 
£raS!^mi»ttatedby)U|iaandViefr«.  Price  9i. boodt,  orlOc 6d. 

^'^^'The  npld  Mie  of  the  tint  Edition  of  the  Scottbh  Tporirt  b 
A  decided  piorfof  thempeftority  both  of  its  plan  and  exffirdoo  over 
tSrSmSarWorll.  TheScoodEdWoo,  berideabttngmurtratodby 
fbur  new  Platea,  will  be  found  to  contain  very  conaiderable  Addiiiona 

*^W?Ka^nDheaitatioo  in  prabioft  It.  since  we  happen  toknow  that 
the  BMi.t  dl«in«uidied  penonage  in  lilwature^whfMn  Scottaid  oanwr 
« ver  oouM  boaat  of.  ha«  deliberately  pronounced  tt  to  be  the  beat 
bJS^lU  kind  thiu  ha.  fWkn  Into  itohand^  K Jl!  SSfS/SUjS^ 
able  for  tkilful  oondeoMtion  of  much  matter,  which  h»  Inat  **?*!•? 
ftia  vahie  bv  undersohic  that  proeeM—accofate  and  extentiTe  niAton- 
S  iSowSfeanTeSaMce Ind  vig»^T  of  dteUon.-The  forroajljm 
or  the  ptanof  the  work,  and  Ita  vwlous  detalb.  and  the  pwparatonr 
atudy.  must  have  coit  much  more  labour  than  (he  cwmporttloo  It^ir; 
Ibr  a  plan  more  perfeci-embradn*  auch  a  variety  of  objects  (M  that 
totatmclng anaourtou.  In  Soottiai  8cenery>-«ndrf»wingthegeo. 
mphkial  reUtlona  in  which  these  objects,  and  the  roads  conductJnf 
to  themT  stand  to  each  other,  never  came  under  our  observation.  — 
••The  value  of  thewhole  work  Ismuch  enhanced  by  anumberofMaps, 

weon  such  a  truly  original  and  ingenious  plan,  as  do  great  oedlt  to 
thefaiTentor.-Each  of  these  is  devoted  to  an  entire  tour,  owiplea  a 
Mce.  and  oonsisu  of  three  columns,  in  which  are  distliicUy  traced  all 
Ceplaeesof  anynece,  (mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  towns,  vilUgea. 
▼IllM.  he.)  along  the  route  to  be  pursued,  their  relative  distances, 
lodOirroadiTthat  diverge ftom  the route."-Cfltoteirfon  Jlfrrcury. 

**J?Tli3I^lS^evcr.  who  desire  to  extend  thrtr  knowledge  of  Loch 
LorooodTl  would  refer  to  Sttrilng  and  Kenney-s  Touri$ti  Q^Mept 
iSlT^oe  cf  the  best  books  of  Uie  kind  I  have  met  with.--.See<#- 

Also,  Just  Published.  

1.  A  MAP  of  the  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY 
ofSCOTLAND.    Price2s.6d.  neatty  doneup;  orco^oored.  andta 

A  ^a^A.  Ss  fid* 

«.  A  New  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND. 
Frioilb.6d.Baatlydooeup;  oeeoloored,  and  ina  Case,  as.  6d. 

On  the  1st  of  June  was  published,  price  only  2i.  6d. 
PART  VIL  OF 

THE  EXTRACTOR;  or  UNIVERSAL  REPER- 

*  TORIUM  of  GENERAL  LITERATURE  and  SCIENCE. 
The  present  Number,  for  June,  contains :— Burckhard^s  Travels  in 
AinMa!---The  New  Colony  on  the  Swan  River.— Travels  in  Jerusa- 
W-StewttNavigatlon^Beet-Root Sugar.— Public  Records.— Jour- 
MvtoMouttt  £na.— PaUs  of  NlagaTa.-Cavalry  Tactics.— Coast 
Ltahta  on  a  New  Principle.-The  Cause  of  the  Dry  Rot  ^Koy^^^fl 
!3tailbr  Rating  Chrooometers.-^ririn,  Nature,  and  NumbCT  of 
0attaea.-Prittci^caDf  Teaching.— Galvanism, -Rice  Paper.— VMt 
to  the  American>resident  JackMni.-The  Court  of  Napoleon— Mo- 
dem Jewish  Customs.-PhreoologT.-Dr  Chatotew.-The  Organ  of 
Scent— The  Anhnal  Structure— Convent  of  St  Bernard.— Burning 
Springs  in  South  Amerioa.-Geitio«tomT.-Opium— Rules  for  Con- 
nolsMmship  to  Painting— The  First  and  Last  Kiss— Three  Yaua  at 
Smb^-Dogs— -fhe  Waveriey  Novels—Anne  of  GeieMteto— 
Wits  andl  Auth«>w.— The  Pioverba  Of  Sokirooo— Songs  of  Burns.— 
The  Two  Emittes.-Mountaln  Storms  and  Slides  m  America— French 
Crimtoal  Trials.— Consumption.— Recolleclions  of  a  Night  Fever.— 

TiMfohoiring,  among  many  other  notioei,  have  appeared  to  fiivaur 

of  this  iHiblic^on. 
«•  Ttos  Work  to  a  roost  vahiaUe  compilatian  to  tlibse  who  live  at  a 

dislanee  fkom  large  towns.  an4  yjomay  ^^^J.*J^VVoraj^ 
nity,  nor  the  pecuniary  means,  of  bacpming  acquatoted  with  the  float- 
tag  Litmtun  of  the  timfs.  It  professes  to  gtean  and  incorporate  to 
tai  paces  the  whole  of  the  most  instructive  and  amusing  articles  con- 
tiiMnn  the  Foieign  and  DpmestlHEeviews.  Magarines.  M>d  Joumato 

!3rSofcariosi  wSch  it  iwairas^ 

that  TCfleeU  equal  credU  on  ^taeie  •"^^'^  ^  ^t;^^,^^^ 
know  not  where  we  could  refer  our  readers  to  a  mora  iMCfbl  or 


CONSTABLE*S  MISCELLANY. 
VOLUME  XLIL 

OnTneiday,  tM,  will  bepataliihed,  price  8s.  tfd.  or  Ftnt  Fqicr»  5^ 

elothboarda, 

DbHtated  with  a  beaotlAil  iBDgravtagof  Hit 

Battio  ground  of  Kfllimankie» 

HISTORY 
or 

THE  REBELLIONS  IN  SCOTLAND^ 

inrDXA  THS  TISCOUMT  DUNDSK  AVD  VHI  MAML  OT  MAMf 

InieMaadlTU. 

By  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  the  «'  History  of  the  EAelilon  tn  1745,"  Im. 

Edtobuigh :  Com BTAnLs  ft  Ca  19,  Waterloo  Flaee  i  and  Hvntr* 

Chancb,  ft  Cob  London* 

This  day  Is  MbMshad, 
In  Two  Vok.  port  tvo,  prtet  Ifia. 

COLTTARY   WALKS   THROUGH  MANT 

^    LANDS  I  with  TALES  and  LEGENDS. 

By  DERWENT  CONWAY, 
anonim  nnmoir. 
«'  It  la  alwcya  plearfng.  and  always  tatererttoa.*— JAkrecMn. 
«<  The  deseripuoos  are  dlyeisMed  and  grapUfr    The  talaa  telio- 
dnoed  teMresttog  and  clever,  and  the  author's  style  sprightly  nninn- 

«' There  is  about  an  o^  Stories  a  frerimeai,  as  wen  ns  an  #%■■■ 
of  manner,  which  rnnit  gratify  every  reader.**— aesCMSM. 

London:  Hunnr.  Cbakcs  ft  Ca  S5i  St PanTa  Chmeiiyiit  and 
CowaTABLB  ft  Co.  Bdtoburgh.  > 

TRAVELLERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


,n 


Published  this  day,  prloe  15a.  bonnd,  _ 

LTHE  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE  through  SCOT 

'*'     LAND,  in  one  thick  volume.  Ifmo.  nimlfatod  wtlfc  ~" 
and  Views,  with  an  Itinerary  on  a  new  plan. 

The  Traveller^  Guide  cootalna  a  general  aecoont  of 

description  of  every  County  and  Parish,  laid  down  agreeaWy 

to  the  Natural  Geography  (if  the  Country;  which,  with  n  Co> 

pious  ludex,  forms  a  complete  Gaaettetr  of  the  Kinfldom. 

IL  The  PLEASURE  TOURS  in  SCOTLAND, 

price  9b.  bound.    An  account  of  the  prtnctnal  Plceeure  Toma  im 

ScotUad,  or  a  description  of  the  short  and  long  Hlghlani  Tenrst 

the  Tour  up  Tweed  and  down  Clydeside;  the  Long  Tour  round  thn 

Mstem  ooestt  besidesother  excursions  usually  adopted  by  the  Tour- 

IrtiofPleasurcw  lUustxated  with  Mapa  and  Vlewa,  with  an  Itinanry 

on  a  new  plan. 

The  rapid  sale  of  four  editions  is  a  strong  mark  of  pufaUe  ^PPKn* 

batton  to  this  Tourist's  Guide.    The  numerous  Mapa.  Tiewa, 

ftc.  with  the  Itinerary,  have  given  the  book  a  favooxatale  re- 

ceptioo. 

IIL  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND, 

Two  Sheets,  mounted  for  the  pocket,  price  9s. 

IV.  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  #f  SCOTI-AND, 
One  Sheet,  mounted  for  the  pocket,  price  6s. 

V.  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND, 
Two  Sheets,  mounted  for  the  pocket,  price  9s. 

VL  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND, 
One  Sheet,  mounted  for  the  pocket,  price  5s.         _  ... 

PuUished  byJoHH  TnoMaoir,  39,  St  Andrew  S^uni  aadaoli 
by  aU  Booksertm. 

SEAT  OF  THE  WARS. 
Just  pubUshed*  pclee  6s. 
A  MAP  of  the  THEATRE  of  WAR  between  iSkm 
RUSSIANS  and  TURKS  on  the  DANUBE.    As  also,  ANCIENT 
and  MODERN  GREECE.    In  which  will  be  foond  the  plaeee  dally 
mentimed  to  tbe  papers  as  taken  or  retaken.    The  cowrae  of  the 
river  Danube  to  kid  down  IhMn  Vienna  to  ita  enfiance  Into  Che 
Black  Sea. 
Published  by  Jonir  TnoMaoii ,  3f,  St  Andrew  Sqnara. 

SODA  WATER. 
^OD A  WATER,  of  superior  quality.  It  Mairafac- 

•^  tured  by  means  of  Apparatus  of  an  iHinroved  uwsb  nettasi,  by 
BuTLBE  ft  Co.  ChemtoU  to  hto  Bli^estyfor  Scotland.  No.  Ti,  Prineea 
Street,  (opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinburgh  t  «ho  win  fhrwaid 
it.  in  quantities  of  a  doaen  bottlea,  or  more,  to  any  part  of  the  Ktnt- 
dom.  upon  receiving  an  order  Cor  the  payment  in  Ediobuigh.  Hotel 
KeepersTDruggists,  Confectioners,  and  others,  supplied  upon  whole- 
sale terms* 

Empty  Bottlaa  and  Pmlkagm  wiU  be  allowed  for  at  the  Pxtoaa 
eharsed.  when  received  back./r«e  ^fuptn$e* 
Manufhctory,  S8,  Watertoo  Place. 


^!^  Mlsi>iSBny>-Oit/bfd LltowryOna^ 
•*•  Part  L  price  Ik  6d.  It  again  rei 


i  reprinted,  and  la  now  ready  for 

*^JSthed  by  J.  StmmnLAwn,  9,  Calton  Street,  Edtoburgh  i  and 
«t&eExTnAmnOrric«,llO«Fkct8ti«tt,LondDn|  and^maybe 

hadcfaUBookieltaiB. 


Bdinhan^:  PubUshed  for  the  Proprletota,  eveiy  Saturday  Momfaig, 

^rCONSTABLE  ft  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  RomanTaoir  ft  ATsmaoH,  Olaigow^  W.  CimnY, 

hin.  ft*  Co.,  Dubltot  Huaar,  CaAima,  ft  Co.  London  t  nad  by 

•fl  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clefka  of  the  Eoad«  thmnghaiM 

tbe  United  Kingdom. 

PHet  6d.  or  Stamptd,  tmd  umij^ei  h^  pmi,  IftL 

PylBlid  hr  QAitAOTiut  li  €w  rKQl%  W«rk,  OMioiis«t«. 
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THB  PORT  8HELI.BY— HIg  UNPUBLIgHBD  WORK, 
<*TU£  WANDBRINO  JEW.- 

Ws  now  proceed  to  redeem  the  promise  we  made  last 
SaltardKy,  to  give  our  readers  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  exceedingly  Interesting  poem.  There  can  he  little 
doaht  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  no 
poet  of  our  day  has  erinoed  a  more  strikingly  powerful 
and  original  genius  than  Shelley, — Indeed,  in  so  far  as 
eriglnaUty  b  concerned,  he  Is  pn)l>ably  entitled  to  claim 
precedency  CTen  of  Lord  Byron.  Hardly,  therefore, 
could  there  have  come  into  our  JMssesslon  any  literary 
curiosity  upon  which  we  should  haTe  placed  a  greater 
Talne  than  an  unpublished  work  by  the  author  of  the 
**  Cend  ;**  for,  much  as  we  regret  the  fallacious  and  un- 
happy principles  which  Shelley  was  induced  to  adopt,  and 
whose  spirit  he  was  too  much  In  the  habit  of  infusing 
into  his  writings,  we  hesitate  not  to  own  the  great  ad- 
miration we  have  erer  entertained  for  his  profound  abi- 
lities. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
nuscript of  "  The  Wandering  Jew,*'  now  In  our  posses- 
sion— and  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  beUere,  is  the 
only  copy  extant — is  written  in  Shelley's  own  hand,  and 
that  St  must  have  been  composed  about  twenty  years  ago. 
This  latter  fiict  Is  sufficiently  established  by  the  date  af- 
fixed to  the  Prefitce,  which  Is  "  January  1811  ;**  and  the 
Preface  bears  internal  marks  of  having  been  written  af- 
ter the  poem,  which  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  be- 
longing to  the  year  1810.  It  is,  consequently,  in  all 
lilulihood,  the  very  earliest  production  of  Shdley*s  pen ; 
for  that  wild  and  astonishing  poem,  "  Queen  Mab,**  was 
not  written  till  181 1,  and  was  not  given  to  the  public 
tin  1815.  In  1811,  Shelley  was  only  eighteen,  and  he 
himself,  writing  from  Pisa  in  1881,  says,^ — "  A  poem, 
entitled  Queen  Mab,  was  written  by  me  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  I  daresay  in  a  sufficiently  Intemperate  q»lrit,** 
Ike.  It  thus  iq^pears,  that  **  The  Wandering  Jew  "  must 
have  been  written  when  the  poet  was  only  seventeen,  and 
when  Us  talents  were  entirely  unknown.  It  may  poo- 
rly hare  been  offered  to  one  or  two  booksellers,  both  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  without  success,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  neglect  into  which  the  author  allowed  it 
to  &11«  when  new  cares  crowded  upon  him,  and  new  pros- 
pects opened  round  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  has  been 
careAilly  hffpt  by  the  literary  gentleman  to  whom,  he  in- 
trusted its  perusal  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  In  1811, 
and  would  have  been  willlogly  surrendered  by  htm  at 
any  subsequent  period,  had  any  implication  to  that  effect 
been  made.  A  poem  written  by  a  lad  of  seventeen  would, 
fai  most  cases,  possess  little  attraction  ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  the  same  indiridual  produced  *'  Queen 
Mab**  at  eighteen,  and  afterwards,  during  his  brief  career, 
stood  in  the  very  first  place  of  intellectual  superiority,  the 
case  is  altered,  and  the  primitia  of  such  a  mind  become 
perhaps  still  more  interoting  than  its  most  matured  ef- 
forts. 

Mr  Shelley  •ppewrv  to  hw  h«d  Anne  doubts  whether  to 


call  his  poem  "  The  Wandering  Jew,**  or  "  The  Victim 
of  the  Eternal  Avenger.**  Both  names  occur  In  the  ma- 
nuscript ;  but  had  the  work  been  published,  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  would  finally  have  fixed  on  the  former,  the 
more  especially  as  the  poem  Itself  contains  very  little  cal- 
culated to  give  off^no*  to  the  religious  reader.  Tlie  motto 
on  the  title-page  is  from  the  2^  chapter  of  St  John, — 
**  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee? 
— ^foUow  thou  me.**  Turning  over  the  leaf,  we  meet  with 
the  following  dedication: — <*  To  Sir  Francis  Burdett» 
hart.  M.P.,  In  consideration  of  the  active  virtues  by 
which  both  his  public  and  private  life  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished, the  following  poem  is  inscribed  by  the  AuUior.** 
Again  turning  the  leaf,  we  meet  with  the 

•*  PEKPACX. 

**  The  subject  of  the  following  Poem  is  an  imaginary  per- 
sonage, noted  for  the  various  and  contradictory  traditions 
which  have  prevailed  conoeroins  hln^^The  Wandering 
Jew.  Many  sage  monkish  writers  have  supported  the 
authenticity  of  this  fiict,  the  reality  of  his  existence.  But  as 
the  quoting  them  would  have  led  me  to  annotations  perfiDct- 
ly  uninterestirig,  although  very  fhahionable,  I  dedine  pre- 
senting to  the  public  any  thing  but  the  bare  poem,  which 
they  will  agree  with  me  not  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  authorize  deep  antiquarian  researches  on  its  subject.  I 
might,  indeed,  have  introduced,  by  anticipating  ^tnre  events, 
the  no  less  grand,  although  equally  groundless,  superstitions 
of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  personal  reign  of  J—  C— ^ 
&C. ;  but  I  preferred,  improbable  as  the  following  tale  may 
appear,  retaining  the  old  method  of  describing  past  events  : 
it  n  certainly  more  consistent  with  reason,  more  Interesting^ 
even  in  worlcs  of  imagination.  With  ropect  to  the  omis- 
sion of  elucidatory  notes,  I  have  followed  the  well-known 
maxim  of  <  Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldest  diey  should 
do  onto  thee** 

**  January 1 1811.** 

The  poem  introduced  by  the  above  Preface  is  In  four 
cantos ;  and,  though  the  octosy]lal>lc  verse  Is  the  most 
prominent,  it  contains  a  variety  of  measures,  like  Sir 
Walter  Soott-s  poetical  romances.  The  incidents  ve 
simple,  and  refer  rather  to  an  episode  In  the  life  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  than  to  any  attempt  at  a  full  delineation 
of  all  his  adventures.  We  shall  give  an  analysis  of  the 
plot,  and  intersperse,  as  we  proceed,  some  of  the  most  In- 
teresting passages  of  the  poem.  It  opens  thus,  in  a  strain 
of  subdued  and  tranquil  beauty : 

«.  The  brilliant  orb  of  parting  day 
Diffused  a  rich  and  a  mellow  ray 

Above  the  mountain's  brow ; 
It  tinged  the  hills  with  lustrous  light. 
It  tinged  the  promontory's  height 

StiU  sparkling  with  the  snow ; 
And,  as  aslant  It  threw  Its  beam, 
Upp'd  with  gold  the  mountain  stream 

"rhat  laved  the  vale  below. 
Long  hung  the  eye  of  glory  there. 

And  linger'd  as  if  loth  to  leave 
A  scene  so  lovely  and  so  fair, 

*Twere  there  even  luxury  to  grieve ; 
So  soft  the  clime,  so  balm  the  air. 

So  pure  and  genial  were  the  skies, 

In  sooth  HwM  almost  Floradise,— 
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For  ne*er  did  the  sun^s  splendour  dote 
On  such  a  picture  of  repose ; — 
AH,  all.w^  tranquil,  all  was  still, 
Saye  where  the  music  of  the  rill^ 

Or  a  distant  waterfall, 
At  interyab  broke  on  the  ear, 
Which  Echoes  self  was  pleased  to  hear. 

And  ceased  her  babbling  call. 
With  erery  charm  the  landscape  g^ow*d 
Which  partial  Nature*s  hand  bestowM  ; 
Nor  could  the  mimic  hand  of  art 
Such  beauties  or  such  hues  impart. 

"  Light  clouds,  in  fleeting  lirery  gay, 
Hung  painted  in  grotesque  array 

Upon  the  western  sky  ; 
Forgetful  of  the  approaching  dawn, 
The  peasants  danced  upon  tlie  lawn, 

For  the  Tintage  time  was  nigh  ; 
How  jocund  to  the  talxnr's  sound, 
The  smooth  turf  trembling  as  they  bound. 
In  every  measure  light  and  free, 
Tlie  very  soul  of  liarmony ! 
Grace  in  each  attitude,  they  more, 

They  thrill  to  amorous  ecstasy. 
Light  as  the  dew-drops  of  the  mom 
That  hang  upon  the  blossomed  thorn, 
Subdued  by  the  pow*r  of  resistless  Love. 

"  Ah !  days  of  innocence,  of  joy. 
Of  rapture  that  knows  no  alloy. 

Haste  on, — ^ye  roseate  ho«r% 
Free  from  tiie  world*s  tumidtnons  cares^ 
Fram  pale  dtstmst,  from  hopes  and  fears, 
Baneftil  concomitants  of  time, — 
Tls  yours,  beneath  this  favour'd  clime, 

Your  pathway  strewn  with  flowers, 
Upborne  on  pleasure's  downy  wing. 
To  quaff  a  long  unfiwiing  spring. 
And  beat  with  light  and  careless  step  the  ground ; 
The  fkirest  flowers  too  soon  grow  sere. 
Too  soon  shall  tempests  blast  the  year. 
And  sin*s  eternal  winter  reign  around." 

Amidst  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  scene  thus  de- 
scribed, a  traveller  is  seen  descending  the  hills  in  the  Ti- 
dnity  of  Padua.  He  is  attracted  by  the  tolling  of  a  con- 
Tent  bell,  and  seeing  a  crowd  assembled  at  the  gate,  he 
enters,  along  with  others,  the  convent  chapd,  after  the 
■un  has  already  set  and  vespers  are  over : 

"  Pirn  was  the  light  from  the  pale  moon  beaming. 

As  it  fell  on  the  saint-cipher'd  panes. 
Or,  from  the  western  window  streaming. 

Tinged  the  pillars  with  varied  stains. 
To  the  eye  of  enthusiasm  strange  forms  were  gliding. 

In  eadi  duslcy  recess  of  the  aisle. 
And  indefined  shades  in  succession  were  striding 

0*er  the  oolgnes  of  the  pillar'd  pile  ;^~ 
The  pillars  to  the  vaulted  roof 

In  airy  lightness  rose; 
Now  they  mount  to  the  rich  Gothic  celling  aloof. 

And  CKquisite  tracery  disclose.** 

A  young  novice  is  about  to  take  the  vdl,  or  rather,  it 
Is  alKHit  to  be  forced  upon  her.     She  is  thus  spoJun  of : 

"  Light  as  a  sylph's,  her  form  oonfest. 
Beneath  the  dirapery  of  her  vest, 

A  perfect  grace  and  symmetry; 
Her  eyes,  with  rapture  formM  to  movc^ 
To  mdt  with  tenderness  and  love^ 

Or  beam  with  sensibility. 
To  Hearen  were  raised  in  pious  prayer, 

A  silent  doquenoe  of  woe ; 
Now  hung  the  pearly  tear-drop  there^ 
Sate  on  her  <iheek  a  flz*d  despair; 


And  now  she  beat  her  bosom  bare, 
As  pure  as  driven  snow. 

Nina  graceful  Novices  around 

Fr^  roses  strew*d  upon  the  ground, 
In  purest  white  array'd ; 

Three  spotless  vestal  virgins  shed 

Sabean  incense  o*er  the  head 
Of  the  devoted  maid.** 
Just  as  the  ceremony  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  In- 
tended victim,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  throws  herself  among 
the  crowd,  and  rushes  frimi  the  chapd.     The  stranger, 
who  has  already  felt  interested  in  her  fate,  flies  to  hM* 
asdstance,  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and  bears  her  away^ 
through  Uie  gathering  twilight  beyond  the  reach  of  pur- 
suit.    A  storm  comes  on ;  they  seek  shdter,  and  brieflx. 
inform  each  other  who  they  are.     The  nun*s  name  ia 
Rosa,  and  the  stranger  is  Pktulo — ^the  Wandering  Jew. 
They  conceive,  strangdy  enough,  a  sudden  affection  for 
each  other,  and  the  first  canto  doses  with  the  expression' 
of  Rosa's  consmt  to  share  the  future  fortunes  of  Paulo^ 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  before  proceeding  to  the  seoeod 
canto,  that,  in  illustration  of  something  said  by  Ptoia» 
Shelley  quotes,  in  the  margin,  the  foUawfng  Una  bmm 
.Sschylus,  80  remaritaUy  ipgllisbis  im  his  own  future 
fiue,-^ 

In  evrta  aecond,  we  are  introduced  to  Paulo's  castle  on 
tie  banks  of  the  Po,  where  he  lives  in  deep  retirement 
with  Rosa,  visited  only  by  Victorio,  an  Italian  of  noble 
birth,  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  bold  and 
vigorous  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery  follow.  But  It 
is  evident  that  Paulo  is  not  happy,  and  he  spends  a  wild, 
uneasy  life : 

*<  Strange  business,  and  of  import  vast, 
On  things  which  long  ago  were  past, 

Drew  Paulo  oft  from  home ; 
Then  would  a  darker,  deeper  shades 
By  sorrow  traced,  hb  brow  o*erq^read. 

And  o'er  his  features  roam. 
Oft  as  they  spent  the  midnight  hour. 

And  heard  the  wintry  wild  winds  rave 

Midst  the  roar  and  spray  of  the  dashing  wavc^ 
Was  Paulo*s  dark  brow  seen  to  lour. 
Then,  as  the  lamp's  uncertain  blaze 
Shed  o'er  the  hall  its  partial  rays. 
And  shadows  strange  were  seen  to  &I1, 
And  glide  upon  the  dusky  wall. 
Would  Paulo  start  with  sudden  ftar. 
Why  then  unbidden  gush'd  the  tear. 
As  he  mutter'd  strange  words  to  the  ear  ?— ^ 
Why  frequent  heaved  the  smotlier*d  sigh?-« 
Why  did  he  gaxe  on  vacancy. 
As  if  some  strange  form  was  near  ? 
Then  would  the  fillet  of  his  brow 
Fierce  as  a  fiery  furnace  glow. 
As  it  bum*d  with  red  and  lambent  flame ; 
Then  would  cold  shuddering  sdae  his  Crams 
As  gasping  he  labour'd  for  breath, 
llie  strange  light  of  his  goigon  eye^ 
As,  firenaied  and  rolling  dreadfully. 

It  glared  with  terrific  gleam. 
Would  chill  like  the  spectre  gaze  of  death. 

As,  ocmjured  by  feveridi  dream, 
He  seems  o'er  the  sick  man's  couch  to  stand. 
And  shakes  the  dread  lance  In  his  skdeton  hand. 

«  But  when  the  paroxysm  was  o'er. 
And  douds  deform'd  his  brow  no  more^ 
Would  Rosa  soothe  his  tumults  dire^ 

Would  bid  him  calm  his  grie^ 
Would  quench  reflection**  rising  fire^ 

And  give  his  soul  rdie^ 
As  on  his  form  with  pitying  eye, 

Tht  mlnistcriog  angd  hong^ 
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And  wiped  the  drops  ef  ■goo  j, 

The  mule  of  her  lirai  toogiie 
LuITd  fardbl J  Us  grieft  to  rest. 
Like  fleeting  riaioiis  of  the  dead. 
Or  midnight  dreama,  hit  eorrowft  fled : 
Waked  to  new  iile,  through  all  his  soul 
A  soli  delidoas  languor  stolen 
And  1^  in  heavenly  ecstasy 
f   He  sank  and  fiutitcd  on  her  hreast** 

These  and  similar  pawagee  naturally  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  reader  for  the  history  of  the  Wandering  Jew, — to 
which  indeed  they  are  merely  introductory.  We  can  af- 
ford room  for  only  one  other  extract  from  this  canto ;  it 
Is  a  pasiage  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of 
Paulo's  narratiTe,  and  is  <me  not  unworthy  the  fature 
Wrthor  of  **  IVometheus  :** 

**  *Twas  on  an  sTe,  the  leaf  was  sere, 
HowFd  the  hlast  round  the  castle  drear. 
The  hoding  night-hird's  hideous  cry 
Was  mingled  with  the  warning  sky ; 
Heard  was  the  distant  torrent's  dash. 
Seen  was  the  lightning's  dark  red  flash. 

As  it  gleam'd  on  the  stormy  cloud  ; 
Heard  was  the  troubled  ocean's  roar. 
As  its  wild  wares  lash'd  the  rocky  shore  ; 

The  thunder  mntler'd  loud, 
As  wilder  still  the  lightnings- flew ; 
Wilder  as  the  tempest  blew, 
More  wildly  strange  their  oonyerse  grew. 

**  TWf  Irik'd  of  the  ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead, 
If,  whes  Aa  spark  of  life  were  fled. 

They  risited  dik  world  of  woe  ? 
Or,  were  it  but  a  phantasy, 
Deoeptire  to  the  feverish  oye^ 
When  strange  forms  flash'd  wptn  1^  ^ht, ' 
And  stalk'd  along  at  the  dead  of  nighl? 

Or  if,  in  the  realms  above, 
They  still,  for  mortals  left  below, 
Retain'd  the  same  affection's  glow. 

In  friendship  or  in  love  ? — 
Debating  thus,  a  pensive  train. 

Thought  upon  thought  began  to  rise ; 
Her  thrilling  wild  harp  Rosa  took  ; 
What  sounds  in  softest  murmurs  broke 

From  the  seraphic  strings ! 
Cdestiab  borne  on  odorous  wings. 

Caught  the  dulcet  melodies, 
The  llfo-blood  ebb'd  in  every  vein. 
As  Paulo  Usten'd  to  the  strain. 

soxo. 
What  sounds  are  those  that  float  upon  the  air, 

As  if  to  bid  the  fodlng  day  farewell,— 
What  form  is  that  so  shadowy,  yet  so  fair. 

Which  glides  along  the  rough  and  pathless  deU  ? 

Nightly  thoee  sounds  swell  fbU  upon  the  breeie^ 
MThich  seems  to  sigh  as  if  in  sympathy ; 

They  hang  afold  yon  diff-embosom'd  trees. 
Or  float  in  dying  cadence  through  the  sky. 

Now  rests  that  form  upon  the  moonbeam  pale^ 
In  piteous  strains  of  woe  its  vesper  sings ; 

Now — now  it  traverses  the  silent  vale. 
Borne  on  transparent  ether's  viewless  wings. 

Oft  win  it  rest  beside  yon  Abbey's  tower. 
Which  Hits  its  ivy-mantled  mass  so  high ; 

Rears  its  dark  head  to  meet  the  storms  that  lour. 
And  braves  the  trackleoi  tempests  of  the  sky. 

That  form,  the  embodied  spirit  of  a  maid, 
Foroid  if  a  pojured  lonar  to  the  giyve  ; 


A  desperate  fote  the  madden'd  girl  obey'd. 

And  from  the  dark  dilT  plunged  into  the  wave. 

There  the  deep  murmurs  of  the  restless  surge, 
Hie  mournful  shriekings  of  the  white  sea-mew. 

The  warring  waves,  the  wild  winds,  sang  her  dirge^ 
And  o'er  her  bones  the  dark  red  40ral  grew. 

Yet  though  that  form  be  sunk  beneath  the  main. 
Still  rests  her  spirit  where  its  vows  were  given ; 

StiU  fondly  visits  each  loved  spot  again. 
And  poors  its  ssrvews  mi  the  ear  of  Heaven. 

That  spectre  wanders  through  the  Abbey  dale. 
And  suffers  pangs  which  such  a  fote  must  share ; 

Early  her  soul  sank  in  death's  darken' d  vale. 
And  ere  long  all  of  us  must  meet  her  there." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Paulo  declares  liis  in- 
tention to  relate  to  Rosa  and  Victorio,  who  is  also  with 
him,  his  past  adventures,  which  he  accordingly  doee  in 
the  next  canto.  Cantos  third  and  fourth  are  by  far  the 
finest ;  but  our  extracts  having  l>een  so  copious  already, 
we  must  postpone  their  consideration  till  next  Saturday, 
when  we  promise  our  readers  several  passages  of  thrilling 
power  and  beauty. 


StrmomM  on  various  SvibjecU  and  OecagioM;  imchidmff 
three  Dtscovrses  on  the  Evidences,  the  ObHgationM,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  OotpeL  By  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
P.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  of  St  John's  Coll«^  Cambridge, 
Episcopal  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh.  To 
which  if  added,  a  Sermon  on  Redemption,  By  the  late 
Rev.  James  Ramsay,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Teston,  and 
Rector  of  Nettlestead  in  Kent.  London.  Riving- 
tons.     Edinburgh.     BeU  and  Bradfute.     1829. 

SxEMoxs  may  be  divided  into  two  dosses,  the  purdy 
didactic  and  the  persuasive ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  doc- 
trinal and  the  rfaetoricaL  The  French,  geneiaUy  speaks 
ing,  excel  hi  the  latter,  while  the  English  are  found  to 
have  devoted  their  talents  and  learning  ahnoat  entirely  to 
the  former.  The  interests  of  a  contested  RefMmation 
first  led  our  countrymen  to  a  minute  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  their  foith ;  whereas  the  hereditary  and  more 
constant  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  allowed  their 
pulpit  orators  at  all  times  to  dilate  more  exclusively  on 
the  beneficence,  the  grace,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  our 
lioly  rdigion ;  to  connect  it  more  closely  with  sentiment 
than  with  reason ;  and  to  emjdoy  its  divine  authority  for 
stirring  the  aflections  of  the  heart,  rather  than  for  con- 
founding the  sophistry  of  the  sceptic,  or  for  strengthen- 
ing the  condusions  of  the  speculative  Christian.  The 
solemnities,  too,  of  the  Popish  Church,  invested  with  tlio 
powerful  associations  which  have  come  down  to  her  on 
the  current  of  a  venerable  tradition,  afford  a  sul^t  ex- 
tremdy  fovourable  to  the  declamations-  of  an  sloquent 
preacher ;  who,  on  the  annual  festival,  addresses  not  only 
the  faith  of  his  auditors,  as  i^vplicable  to  the  grand  mys- 
teries in  which  they  are  engaged,  but  also  their  imagina- 
tions, exdted  by  the  splendid  accompaniments  of  their 
captivating  ritual,  and  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  thoee 
old  times,  when  their  remotest  ancestors  are  supposed  to 
have  performed  a  similar  service. 

The  people,  moreover,  in  the  countries  of  sonthem 
Europe,  present  in  their  ardent  susceptibility,  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Christian  orator,  which  is  every  where  denied 
in  these  coder  and  more  argumentative  latitudes.  Hence 
the  appeals  of  Masslllon,  which,  in  his  native  land,  were 
attended  with  efflscts  reeembling  the  power  of  dectricity, 
would  have  fallen  on  the  ear  of  a  Scotsman  lilce  the 
bursting  of  a  soap-bubble,  and,  instead  of  alarming  the 
oonsdence  and  shaking  the  nerves,  would  only  have  given 
birth  to  a  feeling  composed  of  surprise  and  ridicule. 
When  placed  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divides  the 
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•iiblixn^  fnm  the  laughmble,  the  Britbh  mind  nAtarmlly 
•teps  aside  into  the  latter,  and,  amidst  all  the  tropee  and 
figures  of  the  rhetorician,  measures,  with  unrelenting 
criticism,  the  approach  which  the  theological  dedaimer 
makes  towards  the  prorince  of  the  huffoon  or  the  mounte- 
hank. 

It  cannot  he  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing 
character  of  English  sermons  is  founded  upon  dear  reason- 
ing and  chaste  illustration.  Sereral  attempts  hare,  in- 
deedi  heen  made  to  approximate  our  pulpit  oratory  to  the 
continental  model ;  hut  owing  to  the  dedded  bias  of  our 
national  feding,  and  to  that  modesty  which  our  more 
livdy  neighbours  have  identified  with  boorish  bashful- 
ness,  every  effort  has  only  contributed  to  establidi  the 
fact,  that  we  are  more  an  intellectual  than  an  imagina- 
tive people,  and  hence,  that  those  who  wish  to  please  us 
must  address  our  Judgment,  and  not  merdy  our  feelings. 
Even  in  a  country  kirk,  the  rugged  features  of  the  pea- 
sant are  expanded  towards  the  minister,  in  expectation 
that  some  doctrine  will  be  opened  up, — that  some  point  of 
truth  will  be  illustrated  or  defended, — that  some  heresy 
will  be  expooed  to  condemnation, — and  that  some  per- 
plexed portion  of  holy  writ  will  be  explained  and  brought 
within  the  limits  of  his  comprehension.  The  perfection 
of  a  sermon,  no  doubt,  condsts  in  that  ludd  expodtion  of 
divine  love,  and  of  hunum  duty,  which  affects  at  once  the 
understanding  and  the  heart ;  combining  the  omcticn  of 
the  French  with  the  convincing  argument  of  the  English 
preacher;  and  eschewing  equally  the  empty  rhetoric 
which  oocadonally  inflates  the  compodtions  of  the  one, 
and  the  dry  discusdon  which  ever  and  anon  stiffens  and 
deforms  the  logical  eanys  of  the  other. 

To  justify  these  remarlu,  we  might  refer  to  the  works 
of  the  principal  authors  at  home  and  al>road,  who,  at  va- 
rious periods  have  written  on  practical  theology.  But 
the  names  of  Boasuet,  Flechler,  Bourdaloue,  and  of  the 
eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  will  immediately  occur  to 
every  reader,  contrasted  with  those  of  Barrow,  Sliarp, 
Tillotson,  Sherlock,  Seeker,  and  even  of  Blair ;  on  which 
aoooant,  instead  of  pursuing  a  comparison  which  would 
soon  carry  us  beyond  our  limits,  we  prefer  to  illustrate 
the  statement  we  have  made  by  a  reference  to  the  able 
volume  now  before  us. 

The  great  merit  of  Dr  Walker*s  sermons  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  hi^py  combination  of  doctrinal  reason- 
ing, with  glowing  pictures  of  Christian  purity,  and 
with  animated  exhortations  to  practical  godliness.  The 
first,  which  is  on  the  "  original,  succesdve,  and  permanent 
evidence  of  revealed  religion,**  contains  many  fine  pas- 
sages ;  setting  forth,  in  a  very  convincing  manner,  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  as  it  was  announced  immediatdy 
afler  the  Fall,  confirmed  in  the  Abrahamie  covenant, 
adumbrated  in  the  Mosaical  institutions,  unfolded  with  a 
gradually  increadng  light  to  the  several  prophets,  and 
finally  established  by  the  ministry  of  the  Redeemer  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  In  reference  to  the  patriarchal  eco- 
nomy, he 


*<  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  condder  the  personal 
character  of  Abraham,  in  the  various  and  interestingllghts,  bv 
which  he  is  so  eminentl v  distinguished  as  the  friend  of  God, 
and  the  Father  of  the  nJthful,  but  dmply  to  consider  him 
as  tbe  selected  depodtary  of  revealed  truth,  and  as  the  means 
of  communicating  it  vrith  authority  and  evidence  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  through  them  to  us,  and  all  mankind.  In  Uie 
history  of  the  world  he  stands  in  a  remarkable  and  conspi- 
cuous position,  admlrd>lv  fitted  for  the  purpose  whidb  he 
was  thus  selected  to  fulfil.  That  purpose  was  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  andent  truths ;  to  the  first  intercourse  of  God  with 
man;  to  the  first  intimations  of  redemption,  and  to  the 
practied  eflects  which  tliey  at  first  produced ;  that  purpose 
was,  fiother,  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  and  the  influ- 
ence of  those  ancient  truths,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  fu- 
ture and  dearer  revelations  of  God,  of^  redemption,  and  of 
human  dutv.  How  well  Abraham  was  qualified,  from  his 
temper  and  moral  qualities,  to  communicate  the  saving 
knowledge  of  religion  to  his  children,  and  his  household 
and  through  them  to  pretenre  and  dlanmiiMte  it 


in  the  world,  may  be  generally  seen  by  a  i>eference  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  may  be  casUy  imagined,  beyond  what  is  tliere  re- 
corded, from  his  peculiar  diaracter.  How  wdl  he  was 
thus  qualified  finom  his  podtlon,  as  he  stood  connected  with 
the  vei^  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  with  ultimate  pur* 
poses  or  redeeming  tncrcy,  we  wUl  now  shortlv  consider. 
He  was  the  tenth  in  lineal  descent  from  Nosh,  and  tiie 
nineteenth  from  Adam.  We  tnuse  his  descent  firom  Adam 
and  Seth,  through  a  list  of  men  who  seem  to  have  preserved 
the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  with  ^raift 
care.  But  Abrsham*s  knowledge  ascends  to  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  of  man,  by  a  coune  still  shorter,  and  thcft%- 
fore  less  liaUe  to  error,  than  that  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Lamecb,  the  fiither  of  Noah,  was  bom  fifty-dx 
years  before  the  death  of  Adam,  with  whom,  of  course,  he 
would  have  frequent  persond  intercourse,  and  from  whom 
he  doubtless  derived  all  which  he  could  teach,  and  all  which 
it  was  important  for  him  to  know.  Lamedi  lived  till 
within  five  years  of  the  flood,  when  Noah,  his  son,  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  instruct  in  dl  which  he  had  learned,  was 
600  years  old.  Heber,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem,  Noah's 
second  son,  was  born  888  years  before  the  death  of  Noah, 
and  doubtless  reodved  fVom  him  all  the  information  which 
he  had  derived  with  his  father's  persond  intercourse  with 
Adam.  Heber,  firom  whom  Abraham  was  the  sixth  in 
lined  descent,  died  at  the  then  uncommon  age  of  464,  ha- 
ving sunrived  his  illustrious  descendant  four  years. 

"  Thus,  then,  we  have  a  short  and  easy  line  of  communi- 
cation from  Adam,  the  first  man,  through  Lamecb,  Noah, 
and  Heber,  to  Abraham ;  so  that  he  is  removed  three  de- 
grees only  from  persond  intercourse  with  our  first  parent ; 

testimaniea 


while  a  thousand  connected  and  ooncorring 
would  still  confirm  their  communications ;  to  which  even 
the  appearance  of  tbe  world,  and  the  condition  of  mankind, 
would  then  add  am^e  evidence.**— Pp.  8-11. 

Thus  b  there  established  a  chdn  of  evidence,  reaching 
from  the  first  dawn  of  time,  even  to  our  own  days,  and 
confirming  the  purpose  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  mrl- 
gimd  promulgation  of  the  Gospd  to  the  parents  of  th« 
human  race.  In  later  periods,  indeed,  tliere  have 
been  occasiond  epochs  of  darkness,  when  the  light  of 
Divine  truth,  and  of  historlcd  evidence,  iq»peared  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  church,  and  when  Uie  fdth,  the 
hope,  and  even  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  could  not  be 
perodved  but  through  the  medium  of  superstitious  rites, 
which  were  not  less  likdy  to  pervert  his  conscience  than 
to  regulate  his  actions.  We  request  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  following  judicious  observations  on  the  ne- 
cesdty  of  a  fixed  standard  in  natlond  fidth,  and  on  the 
regard  which  is  due  to  the  constitution  and  verity  c»f  the 
church : 

*<  The  Scriptures  contdn  all  neoesnry  tniths ;  hot  the 
fkct  is  notorious,  that,  respecting  the  truths  therein  con- 
tdned,  men  varv  exceedingly.  Let  us  therefore  condder 
for  an  instant  what  lias  been  the  result  among  those,  who^ 
lightly  regarding  the  constitution  and  unity  of  the  CIrarch, 
the  nusdon  of  her  ministers,  and  the  saa«d  mysteries  of 
which  they  are  the  stewaixls,  have  lefi  themsdves  without 
those  sacred  guides,  which  were  given  dong  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  order  to  keep  us  In  the  way  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness.    If  we  refer  to  the  andent  Puritans  of  our  own 


countrv,  we  sliall  find  many  of  them  men  of  learning  and 
men  of  piety,  mixed  up,  most  unfortiinatdy,  with  much 
pasdon  and  pr^udloe,  and  with  an  eager  zed,  wasted  upon 
absolute  trifles ;  a  zed  to  wliich  the  Redeemer's  reproof  will 
frequently  apply,—-*  Te  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of.'  Wmle  they  disturbed  most  lamentably  the  peace 
of  tbe  Church,  they  very  generallv  retained  the  great  sub- 
stantid  articles  of  the  Christian  taith  ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
carried  to  excess,  by  dwelling  exdudvdv  on  partial  views, 
witlumt  attending  to  that  necessarv  modification,  which  r^ 
suits  fitmi  the  first  combination  or  all  the  parts,  as  they  are^ 
in  foct,  connected  truths  of.one  system.  As  tliose  warm- 
minded  men  receded  gradually  more  and  more  fVom  the  sacred 
forms  of  the  society  which  thev  leA— urged  by  feelings  of 
prejudice  at  firrt,  which  were  raised  into  feelings  of  hos^tj 
afivwards,— they  came  at  length  to  consider  preaching  as 
the  one  thing  needful—the  essentid  ordinance  and  the  onlr 
effectud  means  of  grace.  But,  alas!  the  preaching  of  tuSL 
lible  men,  in  the  very  best  drcnmstances,  Is  peculiany  lialile 
to  error.  Such  was  most  lamentably  the  case  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  seventeenth  centiiry.  Men,  freed  firom  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  tht  Church,  not  oo  liberty,  bat  op  11- 
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oeotiouoMM,  Mi  into  erery  Tsricty  of  extramgance  and  al^ 
■urdity.  The  Wettmlnster  dirines  lameotM  the  errors 
aod  cnormitiei  of  that  unhappy  age^  which  they  themselves 
in  fiust  oommenoed,  and  they  attempted  a  remedy  in  their 
fiunous  ConfioBsion  and  in  endearonnng  to  enforce  their  dis- 
cipline^ taken,  as  they  maintained,  from  Scripture.  Loolc 
AHTward  a  little^  and  see  the  successors  of  these  eager  men, 
in  whom,  as  they  thought,  centred  all  Christian  orthodoxy, 
see  th^  successors  swoTing  graduaUy  from  the  doctn- 
nal  peooliarities  of  their  fathers,  into  a  system  somewhat 
mikler,— trace  them  forward  stiU,  as  they  deriate  Into  high 
Arianism,  and  as  tliev  descend  at  length,  with  gradiud 
steps,  through  the  medium  of  Arius  and  Sodnui^  into  that 
kind  of  Deism  which  has,  in  our  own  age^  assumed  the 
Unitarian  name.  When  the  eager  seal  which  leads  to  se- 
paration on  minor  points  subsides,  as  subside  it  must,  it  is 
Impossible  to  limit  the  subseiiuent  deriations ;  because^  the 
great  safeguards  of  truth  and  uniformity  being  removed, 
the  power  of  delusion  is  systematically  placed  in  the  hands 
«f  every  popular  preacher  over  whom  those  who  give  to 
preaching  such  perilous  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other 
means  and  ordinances  of  religion  can  have  no  competent 
control  **— Pp.  26-9. 

The  second  discourse,  on ''  Tlie  obligations  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  they  affect  the  final  Judgment  of  duristians,**  is  de- 
Toted  to  expose  the  errors  which  usually  attach  to  the 
doctrine  of  merit,  and  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  tenet 
cf  the  Reformation,  that  man  is  justified  by  £ftith  alone. 

We  must  not  extend  our  extracts  beyond  the  third  ser- 
mon, which,  by  many  readers,  will  be  esteemed  the  best 
in  the  volume.  Its  suliject  is,  '*  The  spirit  of  the  world 
•nd  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  considered  and  contrasted.** 
Dr  Walker,  we  beliere,  has  been  occasionally  engaged  in 
controversy  in  defence  of  Ills  religious  opinions,  and 
hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  following  remarks  were 
suggested  by  experience  in  the  course  of  ills  warfitfe  with 
uncharitable  advemries: 

^  Controversy  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  for 
the  duddation  of  the  truth.  Many  of  the  most  important 
works  in  theology,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  controveniaL  Tlie  spirit  of  Christian  contro- 
Tcrsy  is  not  a  bad  spirit.  Even  when  the  controversialist, 
heated  with  hb  sulgect,  or  prompted  by  the  injustice  and 
the  IntemDerancc^  or,  what  Mstill  worse,  by  the  smooth  ma- 
lignity ano  br  the  cunninc  craftiness  of  Jus  opponent,  ex- 
presses his  indignation  with  tlie  force  which  every  Christian 
will  fod,  still  it  b  not  a  bad  spirit,  provided  he  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  Christian  decorum— in  which  case^  he 
injUTfs  himsdf  much  more  tlian  be  injures  hb  opponent. 

**  The  honest  warmth  of  fiur  and  honourable  controversy, 
even  if  it  rise  into  indignation  at  artifice^  iirnorance,  and 
injustice,  not  only  may,  but  must  be  tolerateo,  and,  if  need 
be^  encouraged ;  unless  we  would  lose  that  which  gives  to 
trovenrluvi' 


value— which  b  sincerity,  and  the  natural  ex- 
presiion  of  sincerity.  Nav,  as  there  are  gradations  of  evil, 
some  more  and  some  lass  tolerable,  even  Warburton,  with  all 
hb  violence,  b  lietter,  his  utmost  virulence  b  more  tolerable, 
less  Injurious  to  the  fome,  and  less  hurtful  even  to  the  feel- 
ings, of  hb  opponents,  than  the  cool  malignity  and  the  cun- 
ning craftiness  of  those  whose  words  are  softer  than  butter, 
having  war  in  their  hearts^  and  smoother  than  oil,  yet  be 
tli^  ^ftfy  swords^ 

'^  Tlib  narrow  and  sectarian  spirit,  with  wluitever  foir 
phraseolqgy  it  may  be  decorated,  darkens  the  understand- 
ing, destroys,  to  a  certain,  and  sometimes  to  a  fearful  extent, 
the  moral  fiiculty,  and  cuts  up  charity  by  the  very  roots. 
You  will  seldom  foil  to  detect  in  such  men  temporal  riews 
and  selfish  t^eeu,  such  as  actuated  the  apostles  In  their  un- 
converted state.  You  almost  always  find  them  identifying 
themselves,  their  own  condition  in  sodety,  their  own  in- 
llneDce  and  personal  consideration,  with  the  progress  of  the 


promote  this  progress  by  every  poauUe'effort— by  pub- 
lic preaching  and  spetudnf— «ver  pressing  the  same  partial 

imepeecm 


peculiar  system  of  religious  belief  which  tliey  have  adopted. 
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riew%  and  the  same  peculiar  phriiseology,  vHiich  draw  an 
exclusive  cirde  arouno  them.  Tliev  promote  it,  now  by  po- 
sitive, and  anon  by  artful  indnuations,  involrimr  the  most 
ortlMMiox,  and  exemplary  men  beyond  their  cirde ;  which 
may,  if  need  be,  be  dissemUed  and  disavowed,  but  which 
«re  ever  and  anon  vbwed  with  eager  asdduity.  They  em- 
ploy tlie  agency  of  aeahius  fHends  of  both  sexes ;  tliey  dr- 
iMilate  €lwi4^  tmcts  and  ooQtrorenial  treatises  in  every  Taried 
fonD." 


Dr  Walker's  own  discourses,  thirteen  in  number,  ara 
followed  by  a  pious  and  most  excellent  sermon  on  "  Tho 
purposes  and  effiscts  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,**  vrrittea 
by  hb  undo,  the  late  Rererend  James  Ramsay,  a  clergy- 
man  of  the  English  establbhment.  Tlie  style  b  very 
plain,  partaldng  largdy  of  that  slmpUdty  of  diction 
which  characterised  the  theology  of  thb  country  durinf; 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  riews  ara 
truly  sublime,  pointing  to  causes  and  effects  in  the  his- 
tory of  redemption,  which  respect  the  eternal  welfore  of 
the  whole  creation  of  intellectual  beings  in  thb  world 
and  in  all  others.  The  argument  b  so  constructed  that 
it  admits  not  of  abridgement,  for  which  reason  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader  the  gratification  of  perusing  the  dis- 
course at  length,  in  the  form  in  which  it  b  now  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  puUic 

Our  opinion  of  the  volume,  of  which  we  have  given  so 
meagre  an  account,  (for  our  limits  do  not  perstiit  greater 
dilatation,)  may  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  already 
said.  As  Presbyterians,  there  are,  we  admit,  some  points 
in  the  sermons  which  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend,  and 
of  which  we  do  not  hold  oursdves  impartial  judges,  while 
there  b  certainly  more  stress  laid  on  the  authority  of 
Bbhop  Bull,  and  other  Episcopal  vrriters,  than  we  hold 
to  be  due  to  speculative  theologians  of  any  school,  how- 
erer  great  may  have  been  thdr  learning  and  reputation 
in  their  own  communion.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  are 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that,  dnce  the  commencement  of 
our  critical  career,  we  have  not  seen  a  sdection  of  reli* 
gious  discourses  which  unites  so  much  sound  discussionf 
profesdonal  erudition,  and  doquent  writing ;  and,  were 
a  few  Terbal  inaccurades  corrected,  and  the  composition 
in  two  or  three  places  pruned  of  a  little  rlietorical  ex- 
crescence, we  should  not  hedtate  to  pronounce  tliem  equal 
to  any  which  have  issued  frmn.  the  British  press  during 
the  last  forty  years. 


Tales  of  the  Wars  of  our  Times.  By  the  Author  of"  Re- 
collections  of  the  Peninsula.**  London.  Longmany 
Bees,  Orme,  and  Co.     Two  rolumes.     1829. 

CATTAiir  Sbsxak  has  heen  hmg  and  fovourahly  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  **  Recollections  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula,** a  work  which  we  condder  among  the  very  best 
of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  in  thb  country.  In  its 
glowing  and  graphic  pictures,  the  features  of  Spanish 
scenery,  her  modes  of  life,  and  the  character  of  her  late 
war,  are  delineated  with  such  fdidtous  elfoct,  that  while 
perusing  its  pages,  we  seem  to  accompany  the  author 
through  every  scene  which  he  describes,  and  to  breathe 
the  very  air  of  that  bnd  of  romance. 

There  are  many  persons,  we  are  well  aware,  who  give 
a  dedded  preference  to  the  cold,  military,  and  gaxette- 
like  narratives,  redolent  of  the  names  of  places,  dates  of 
actions,  numerical  strength  of  armies,  and  plans  of  posi- 
tions ;  such  things  being  assocbted  in  their  minds  with 
the  idea  of  truth,  while  descriptions  of  the  former  cha- 
racter they  conceive  to  be  pictures  of  imagination,  rather 
than  of  realities.  Never  was  there  a  more  erroneous 
opinion.  We  maintain,  that  he  only  who  has  the  «ye  of 
the  painter  and  the  poet,  can  truly  and  fully  describe  tilings 
as  they  exist  in  nature.  Your  matter-of-fact  men,  are 
no  doubt  very  good,  as  far  as  they  go ;  they  tdl  the  truth, 
indeed,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  They  are  excellent 
landsurveyors,  and  inform  you  for  your  edification,  that 
here  stands  a  hill,  and  there  lies  a  valley ;  that  the  right 
of  the  British  attacked  and  turned  the  left  of  the  enemy*s 
army,  which,  by  retreating,  caused  a  corresponding  move- 
ment of  its  right,  and  so  on.  All  this  is  very  well  to  fill 
up  the  pages  of  gazettes,  and  general  hbtory  ;  but  of  the 
i^pearance  of  a  country,  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  soldier*s 
life,  and  the  real  nature  of  war,  such  generalities  not 
only  give  us  no  idea,  but  (to  use  the  emphatic  phrase 
of  so  Irish  orator,  with  whom  ws  once  had  the  pleesurs 
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of  meetiof )  Dot  eyen  the  '*  shadow  of  the  ghoet  of  an 
idea.**     To  return  from  this  difresdon. 

The  work  hefore  us  consists  of  a  series  of  tales,  whidi 
the  author  informs  us  are  "  pure  fictions,**  "  inrentions,** 
but  in  which  the  character  of  the  late  wars  is  so  com- 
pletely preserved,  that  they  seem  "  truth  in  fiOry  fiction 
dressed.**  They  abound  in  tender,  interestinf,  and  often 
heart-rending  incidents,  beautifully  relieved  by  oonsol*. 
tory  glimpses  of  the  brighter  side  of  things.  Throoghoot 
the  whole  work  there  runs  a  deep  vein  of  piety,  and  of 
poetry  ;  of  amiable  feeling,  and  frequently  of  strong  and 
original  conception.  The  first  volume  is  entirely  oocu^ 
pied  by  one  tale,  «  The  Spanish  Brother.**  It  Opens  with 
the  following  description  of  Cordova. 

*'  Cordova,  in  Spain,  is  a  dty  of  ancient  and  fidr  mown, 
and  has  been  always  very  fiunoos  In  the  history  of  that  ro- 
mantic land.  The  capitano  of  the  mule  train  coming  finom 
Castile  and  La  Mandia,  as  he  winds  down  the  bare  and 
stony  road  which  descends  from  the  sloomy  solitudes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  does  always  suspend  his  way-b«guiling  song 
at  the  welcome  sifht  of  its  cathedral  tower— points  out  to 
the  traveller  in  his  company  where  Its  white  awellings  lie^ 
sunny  and  shining  among  green  and  pleasant  gardens,  and 
promises  him  both  plenty  and  pleasure  in  merry  Cordova ; 
is  garrulous  about  its  snowy  bnnd^ts  fine  fruit— its  excel- 
lent chocolate— its  delicious  ices ;— tells  of  the  famous  mez- 
quita^-of  the  many  and  gay  festivities  the  bull-fights  ;^-foiv> 
gets  not  to  narrate  how  blade  the  eyes,  how  small  the  feet, 
of  the  pretty  donnas ;  and  above  all,  how  that  wine  is  so 
good  and  so  cheap,  that  <  ptno /mro,  e  non  poco,*  is  the  motto 
of  the  men  of  Cordova. 

^  It  was,  in  truth,  a  merry  dty  some  twenty  years  ago^ 
and  the  most  aced  person  within  its  walls  oould  not  remem- 
ber when  it  had  been  otherwise.  Had  any  one  at  that  pe- 
riod passed  through  its  streets  in  the  noon  of  a  summer 
night,  he  would  have  heard  the  tinkle  of  light  guitars,  and 
the  rattle  of  lively  castanets,  from  manv  an  open  casement.— 
In  the  very  ml<ut  of  their  accustomed  pleasures,  as  they  lay 
singing  in  the  lap  of  peaoe^  they  were  startled  by  the  voice 
of  war.** 

The  entrance  of  the  French  into  Cordova,  and  their 
consequent  excesses,  are  thus  described  : — 

**  The  trumpet  of  France  already  sounded  at  her  gates— 
the  eaffloof  Napoleon  hovered  over  the  devoted  dty,  and  the 
dusty  Lesion,  which  arrived  before  it  on  the  burning  noon 
«»f  a  hot  June  day,  with  scarce  a  pause  for  breathing  or  rc^ 
freshment,  farmed  its  black  column  of  attack. 

**  One  hundred  sappers,  with  the  necessary  tools,  advan- 
ced briskly  to  the  stockades  and  barriers ;  they  were  covered 
In  thdr  dangerous  but  familiar  labours,  by  the  auick  and 
wdMIrected  fire  of  a  doud  of  skirmishers,  and  a  lew  pieces 
of cannon. 

*<  The  Spaniards  were  astonished :  thdr  own  heavy  but 
Irregular  fire,  did  neither  check  the  boldness,  nor  disturb 
the  good  order  of  thdr  enemies.  Some  of  the  French  sap- 
pers fdl  by  the  very  knives  of  the  people ;  but  after  a  short 
Bti^gS^  "le  barriers  were  in  part  demolished,  a  breach  df- 
fected,  and  a  heavy  column  of  French  in&ntry  rushing 
through  it,  like  the  loosened  torrent  of  a  tumbUng  river, 
flooded  the  dty.  Alas,  for  Cordova!  The  troops  and  mer- 
crnaries  retreated  with  despairing  haste  and  terroiv-h«r 
dtizens,  redstlng  many  of  them  to  the  very  last,  taking  the 
last  true  shot,  giving  the  kwt  firm  stab,  fell  slain  upon  thdr 
own  thresholds,  and  saw  not  the  miserable  after<«oenea^ 
the  swift  and  headlong  runnings— the  hands  together  smote, 
and  uplifted  in  agony  to  Heaven-— the  pillaged  altars— the 
defiled  beds— babes  in  thdr  innocent  blood.  Alas,  for  Cor- 
dova !  At  length  the  shades  of  evening  dosed  in ;  from 
blowing  open  doors,  and  breaking  in  windows— from  plun- 
dering and  killing,  the  soldiers  betook  themselves  to  cooking 
and  drinkiog.  Furniture  served  for  fiiel,  and  wine  ran 
free  in  the  open  cdlan^  and  they  sung— the  happy  and  in- 
nocent  fellows— about  •  L* Amour  et  La  done  ;*  and  at 
length,  tired  with  the  toil  of  their  pleasant  crimes,  placed 
their  booty.filled  knapsacks  beneath  thdr  heads,  and  dept 
—without  a  dream.  The  bright  moon  of  a  lovdy  June 
nigfat,  sailed  calm  and  silent  in  the  blue  heavens  above  them, 
and  looked  with  its  soft  light  as  kindly  on  thdr  dnmbers 
as  on  those  of  cradled  iofancy.** 

We  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferent tales ;  but  wo  shall  present  one  other  specimen  of 
Captain  Sherar*s  powers.  It  is  the  following  ^iritcd  open- 


kig  of  m  story  called  «  The  Tyratcr,**  the  wfaola  of  which 
we  like  exceedingly : — 

<*  Hand  never  rested  more  lightly  on  a  stile^  nor  did  the 
gathered  feet  ever  dear  a  leap  more  cleanly,  than  those  of 
Albert  Stdoer,  as,  late  on  a  pleasant  and  sunny  cvenlnf 
early  in  April  1809^  he.  vaulted  over  the  stone  nnoe  of  a 
cattle  yard,  belonging  to' the  good  inn,  the  Golden  Crown» 
in  the  small  post  town  of  Stffzincen.  He  had  been  jour- 
neying all  day;  but  hb  heart  was  fight,  his  ride  hung  stisadf 
on  his  manly  shoulder,  and  his  thoughto  were  running  oa 
before  &ster  than  he  could  keep  pace  with  them,  to  greet 
his  dear  Johanna^  the  keUerim  of  this  dean  and  OMofortaUa 
hostdrie. 

"  It  was  a  month,  a  long  month,  dnoe  he  had  looked  into 
her  soft  eyes,  and  he  came  as  usual  by  the  mountain  path, 
and  entered,  as  was  his  custom,  by  this  yard.  Herehewaa 
not  unfriequently  met  and  smiled  upon  by  the  wdcome  of 
Johanna;  out  now,  as  he  made  his  rooting  in  it.  a  verydif* 
ferent  scene  was  presented  to  him.  Instead  of  the  lovdy 
kine  with  the  lull  udders  waiting  the  milklng-hour,  there 
were  a  doxen  or  more  fine  stout  tall  chargers,  with  thdr 
heads  fastened  up  against  a  dead  wall,  and  a  brawny  B^ 
varian  dragoon,  in  forage-cap  and  stable  dreae,  with  each. 
The  Jump  of  Albert,  and  his  sudden  turning  of  the  comer, 
made  the  nearest  horse  start ;  and  the  like  motion  hdnr  in. 
stantly  gone  through  by  the  whole  squad  of  these  AilMed 
animsls,  there  arose  a  voUey  of  rough  curses^  which,  Albert 
was  made  sendble  by  look  and  gesture,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
appropriate. 

"  Although  a  little  startled  himself  Albert  readfly  reco- 
vered his  seTf-possesdon. 

**  *  You  have  brave  cattle,  fHenda.' 

« *  Yes,  friend,*  said  the  nearest  aoMicr,— a  fisreev  florij* 
looking  giant,  with  sandy  monstaches  o'ershadowing  hla 
mouth  idth  thdr  rude  bristles ;  *  yes^  and  good  sworda  to 
boot.* 

«  <  A  rood  horss  is  more  to  my  fimcy,*  rejoined  Albert. 

"  *  I  should  guess  so^'  said  the  soldier,  *  though  I  suppooo 
it*s  not  much  use  you  oould  make  of  dther ;  to  be  sure.  If 
you  hdd  the  mane  Ihst,  andputhb  head  the  right  way,  four 
legs  would  carry  you  fibster  out  of  danger  than  twow* 

«  <  Did  you  ever  see  a  bear  ?*  asked  Albert. 

*'  *  What  do  you  mean,  you  goat-herd?* 

**  <  I  mean  that  I  have  killed  many  a  one  in  them  roeki 
aboveyoo,  and  made  no  words  about  it.' 

**  The  dow  and  soriy  Bavarian  did  not  midtfitaiid  AU 
bert's  words  to  the  ftiU ;  but  as  he  looked  into  the  Una  and 
brilliant  eyes  of  the  fidr  and  fearless  youth,  who  stood  ersel 
before  him,  with  very  evident  contempt  in  his  smiley  he  saw 
that  be  was  defied. 

<<  <  I  wiU  teUyou  what,myiaek-bird,'saidhe,  <yon  shall 
take  your  naked  fiwt  out  of  this  quicker  than  you  brought 
them  in,  and  by  the  same  road.*  With  that  he  dropped  tbo 
wisp  of  straw  irom  his  hand,  and,  rdylng  on  his  huge  aiao 
and  superior  strength,  advanced  towards  the  youth  to  p«t 
his  threat  In  execution.  Albert,  stong  by  the  sneering  men* 
tion  of  his  mountain  oostnmc^— for  he  wars  the  sandal  on  hia 
naked  foot,  and  upon  his  graceful  and  well-preportlaaed 
legs  the  halllstocking  without  feet,  gartered  beneath  bia 
small  firm  Icnee ;  stunc  by  this,  and  eager  for  an  eamy  of 
his  prowess  against  a  Bavarian,  he  slipped  bis  rifle  quietlv 
on  the  ground  behind  him,  and,  with  fixed  eye,  awaited  bis 
antagonist.  The  heavy  monster  put  out  bia  brood  and  ban^ 
han&  to  seize  the  shouldenof  Albert,  but,  ere  be  had  a  firm 
hold  of  him,  the  active  youth,  with  equal  courage  and  ad- 
dress, bad  caught  him  oehlnd  the  knee%  and  mrew  him 
prostrate  in  hb  cumbrous  length  upon  the  puddly  ground. 

**  *  Tbtte,  bullock,  lie  there^  and  have  a  care  in  ftitnro 
how  you  pUy  tricks  with  naked-footed  mountaioeen,'  ex- 
ultingly  (Tied  the  young  Tyrolcr,  and,  catebinc  up  bb  rifle^ 
he  walked  past  the  man  towards  the  bouse,  benire,  atminsd 
by  the  shock,  the  sddier  had  breath  to  regain  hb  legs. 

«  The  loud  bugh  of  hb  comrades  galled  the  savi^  sol. 
dier  to  madncoB^  and  with  denobed  fi^  and  an  arm  raissd 
as  though  collecting  all  hb  strength  for  a  ponderous  blow, 
he  ran  after  Albert,  who  turned  to  hot  him,  and  dcxteroo^ 
ly  avoiding  the  descent  of  it,  had  the  fi:«sh  triumph  of  oea* 
ing  hb  dumsy  assailant  trip  against  a  atone^  and  fidl  prona 
upon  hb  foce. 

<<  With  a  fury  m  fieree  and  wdl-nigh  M  bUad  M  Polls, 
phemus  of  old,  be  roared  out  for  hb  avord,  and  swore  bo 
would  have  the  young  brigand's  bbwd.  But  bythbUmo 
an  officer,  who  liad  bom  spectator  of  tba  wboloaoene  from 
a  window  above,  called  out  in  angv  to  tho  aefiaant  belo«v 
and  bade  him  plaoe  the  infuriated  gbat  in  conflfWimnl> 
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Tkis  WM  not  effiected  without  some  little  trouble  Tery  loud 
remonstraooefly  and  aui  oath,  that  if  it  came  to  war,  he'd 
have  the  blood  of  as  nuuiy  of  the  ragamuffin  rock-goats  as 
he  could  lay  hands  on." 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  two  Tolumes  of  ficti- 
tious narrative,  tliat  have  appeared  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  whose  contents  have,  upon  the  whole,  plea- 
sed us  more. 


JBiUory  of  the  BMUons  in  Scotland^  under  the  Vtaeount 
rf  Dimdee  €md  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  1689  and  1715. 
By  Robert  Chambers.  Constable's  Miso^hmy.  VoL 
XLII.     Edinburgh.     1829. 

Really  Mr  Chambers  is  the  most  indefatigable  and 
active  writer  extant.  He  is  enough  to  kill  any  degene- 
rate modem  reviewer  twice  over,  except  ourselves,  who 
being  nearly  seven  feet  high,  are  not  easily  killed,  though 
we  confess  he  works  us  hard.  If  he  goes  on  publishing 
at  this  rate,  the  periodical  press  will  all  be  seen  puffing 
aft^r  him  like  so  many  wearied  hounds  chasing  a  stag  up 
a  mountain,  who,  fresh  and  agile,  turns  round  now  and 
then  to  snuff  their  approach,  shaking  his  towering  antlers 
in  sportive  ridicule.  AH  his  books,  too,  are  so  full  of 
amusing  and  interesting  matter,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  him  any  thing  like  an  extinguisher,  or  even  a  check. 
We  confess  we  should  like  exceedingly  to  ride  our  high 
horse  over  him, — to  bury  him  under  a  few  Johnsonian 
periods,  from  which  it  would  cost  him  the  labour  of  a 
month  to  have  himself  dug  out  But  there  is  no  getting 
hold  of  him  to  give  him  a  fair  shake.  He  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  individuals  whom  every  body  seems  to  have  a 
lildng  for,  and  whom  no  one  can  speak  Tery  severely  of 
though  he  tries. 

The  volume  before  us  gives  an  account  of  two  distinct 
episodes  in  Scottish  history,  connected  only  by  the  refer- 
ence which  they  both  bear  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  These, 
together  with  Mr  Chamlyers'  two  former  histories,  afford 
a  complete  narrative  of  the  struggles  made  by  the  friends 
of  the  Stuarts  in  this  country  to  support  the  fortunes  of 
a  falling  family,  and  vindicate  Its  hereditary  right  to  the 
throne  in  opposition  to  the  determination  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  insurrection  in 
1689  nor  in  1715  is  at  all  to  be  compared  in  importance 
and  interest  lo  the  religious  civil  wars  which  agitated 
Scotland  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
to  the  spirit-stirring  Rebellion  of  1745,  when  Prince 
Charles  Edward  passed  through  the  land  like  a  dream, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  whethor  the  waking  fVom 
that  dream  would  be  i^M>n  a  throne  or  a  scaffold.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  interest 
attached  to  the  military  exploits  of  Dundee ;  and  the  in- 
.  sorrection  of  1715  deserves  a  fietithful  chronidw,  more, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  spirited  expedition  of  the 
.  Brigadier  Macintosh,  than  for  any  thing  that  was  done 
hy  the  vacillating  Mar,  or  the  feeble  and  pusillanimous 
Chevalier.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Chambers  handles  both 
his  narratives.  It  is  very  well  known  that  he  is  a  Jaoo- 
bite,  and  an  incurable  one ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
•ay  that  this  is  worse  than  being  a  Whig ;  and  were  he 
neither,  one  nor  other,  we  would  not  give  a  fig  for  him. 
What  we  have  principally  to  object  to  in  his  first  histo- 
liette  is,  the  impression  it  gives  of  Dundee's  character, 
which,  if  it  be  not  a  good  deal  too  &veurable,  the  "  bloody 
Claverbouse  **  has  been  grievously  wronged.  As  Mr 
Cluimbers,  however,  has  a  theory  of  his  own  regarding 
Dundee's  character,  and  as  the  passage,  though  perhaps 
to  some  it  may  appear  fully  as  ingenious  as  sound*  is  un- 
questionably an  aUe  one,  we  shall  extract  it : 

**  He  possibly  was  one  of  those  individuals,  whose  souls 

.  are  such  an  exquisite  compound  of  lofty  aspirations  and 

groundling  common  sense,  tnat,  for  the  very  purpose  of  ele- 

'  vatinc  themselves  out  of  the  irksomelv  humble  utuation  In 

which  they  find  themselves  placed  by  fortune,  they  will 

heartily  grmpfU  with,  and  perform  with  the  most  tereas 


punctuality,  every  duty  connected  with  their  place  in 
cietv,  carrying  through  degradation  and  drudgery  a  spiiit 
which  will  eventually  shine  out,  when  the  gruid  object  is 
attained,  with  uninjured  splendour.  Min£  of  this  order 
resemble  the  fiury-gLTted  tent  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  which 
was  so  small  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor 
during  the  day,  but  at  night  could  be  expanded  to  such  a 
width  as  to  cover  a  whole  army.  The  world,  which  is  too 
apt  to  judce  of  men  with  a  mere  reference  to  their  erigia 
and  early  history,  is  seldom  liberal  enough  to  suppose^  in 
the  esse  of  a  man  exalted  above  his  native  sphere^  that  he 
mav  have  all  along,  from  the  very  first,  possessed  a  talent 
and  a  spirit  which  fitted  him  for  high  situations,  but  gene- 
rally accounts  for  his  rise  by  either  the  vulgar  error  ofgood 
fortune,  or  by  suggesting  that  he  was  tempted  forward,  step 
by  step,  by  prospects  which  gradually  opened  before  him. 
It  is,  nowever,  abundantly  evident,  that  such  minds  odea 
exist,  and  that  their  rise  is  entirely  owing  to  the  discretion 
with  which  they  have  managed  tlieir  powers.  Their  merit 
was  from,  the  very  first  equally  great,  but  only  it  was  not 
prudent  or  possible,  in  their  earlier  situations,  to  give  it  os- 
tensible shape.  To  such  an  order  of  minds— eo  great,  yet 
so  humble— so  far  reaching  in  contemplation,  yet  so  diligent 
in  minute  employment^Dundec  unquestionably  belonged." 
—Pp.  20,  21. 

But,  whatever  Dundee's  faults  or  virtues  may  have 
been,  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  able  general ;  and 
of  his  qualifications  in  this  respect,  our  author  has  drawn 
an  animated,  and,  we  belicTe,  a  just  picture,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

**  During  this  campaign,  which  lasted  from  the  bMin- 
ning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  Dundee  and  his  Lowuind 
frimds  suffered  all  the  hardships  incidental  to  a  resideocs  hi 
the  Highlands  at  that  eariy  period ;  ofieo  wanting  bread, 
salt,  and  all  other  liqu<Hr8  but  water,  for  several  WMks,  and 
scarcely  ever  sleeping  in  a  bed.  Under  any  other  commander, 
perhaps,  than  Dundee,  such  privations  would  have  occa- 
sioned discontent  and  desertion.  Under  him,  they  were 
endured  at  least  without  complaint ;  for  what  gentleman 
or  private  soldier  could  think  himself  ill  treated,  when  he 
saw  his  leader  suffering  the  very  same  hardships,  without 
uttering  a  murmur  ?  Dundee  was  exactly  the  sort  of  gem^ 
ral  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  men  under  the  distresses  of  a 
campaign  like  the  present.  He  demanded  no  luxury  or  in- 
dulgence which  could  not  be  shared  with  his  troops.  If 
any  thing  good  was  brought  to  him  to  eat,  he  sent  it  to  a 
fidnt  or  side  soldier.  If  a  soldier  was  weary,  he  oflfeied  to 
carry  his  arms.  He  had  also  the  invaluable  qualification  ef 
being  able  to  exist  with  little  sleep.  Tradition,  in  Athole, 
reco^  of  him,  that,  during  one  night,  which  he  spent 
in  a  gentleman's  house  there,  he  sat  writing  till  morning, 
only  now  and  then  laying  his  clenched  fists  on  the  table, 
one  above  the  other,  and  resting  his  head  thereon  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  he  snatched  a  hurried  slumber.  Besides 
being  aUe  to  sleep  by  mouthfuls,  he  had  other  qnalificatioBS 
which  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  keeping  alive 
and  controlling  the  spirit  of  a  militia  like  the  Highlanders. 
He  adapted  himself  to  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  that 
people,  and  caused  them,  instead  of  resarmng  him  with 
the  jealousy  due  to  a  stranger,  to  behold  him  with  a  mix- 
ture of  affection  and  respect  superior  even  to  what  they 
usually  entertain  towards  their  chiefs.  He  walked  on  foot 
beside  the  oommcm  men,  now  with  one  dan,  and  anon  with 
another.  He  amused  them  with  jokes— he  flattered  then 
with  his  knowledge  of  their  genealogies  —  he  animated 
them  by  a  recital  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  verses  of  their  bards.  He  acted  upon  the  maxha, 
that  no  general  ought  to  fight  with  an  irr^ular  army,  un- 
less he  be  acquainted  with  every  man  he  commands.  Ha 
never,  on  the  other  hand,  let  this  familiarity  with  his  mm 
go  the  length  of  generating  contempt.  The  severi^  of  Us 
disdpline  was  dreadful.  The  only  punishment  he  inflicted 
was  death.  Like  the  corps  of  the  Swiss  guard  at  Paris,  be 
thought  that  any  inferior  punishment  disgraced  a  gentle- 
man—all his  men  he  held  to  be  ef  that  rank;  and  hewouM 
not  put  one  of  them  to  the  shame  of  submitting  to  such  an 
infliction.  Death,  he  said,  was  properly  the  only  punish- 
ment which  a  gentleman  could  submit  to ;  because  it  alona 
relieved  him  firom  the  oonsdousness  of  crime.  It  is  report- 
ed of  him,  that  having  seen  a  youth  fly  in  his  first  actios, 
he  pretended  he  had  sent  him  to  the  rear  on  a  message. 
The  youth  fied  a  second  time :  he  brought  him  to  the  froiit 
of  the  army,  and,  saying,  that  a  gentleman's  son  ought  nit 
to  fall  by  the  hands  of^a  common  executioner,  snot  him 
wkh  his  own  pistol  "—Pp.  68-70. 
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Mr  Chambors  dirMes  bis  Histonr  of  the  RetMlUoa  in* 
to  eigbt  Cliipters,  of  which  b j  far  the  most  interMting 
is  the  fifth,  in  which  we  have  an  aooonnt  of  the  battle  of 
Killiecranky.  There  is  not  a  Cliapter  of  greater  merit 
in  all  our  author^s  w<M*ks  than  this.  It  is  graphic,  pic- 
turesque, and  animated  in  the  highest  degree.  We  wish 
we  oould  quote  the  whole  of  it,  but  can  only  refer  to  it. 
The  Cha|^  which  follows,  uid  which  contains  anec- 
dotes of  tlie  battle,  we  suspect  is  more  apooryphaL  Its 
authority  rests  principally  upon  certain  Highland  tradi- 
tions, by  which  it  appears  that  the  Highlanders  on  this 
day  performed  exploits  sufficient  to  haye  made  Hector, 
Ajax,  and  Achilles,  ashamed  of  their  own  feebleness. 
We  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Highlanders ;  and  by  the 
use  he  has  made  of  their  traditions,  it  is  quite  cTident 
that  Mr  Chambers  must  have  a  still  greater. 

As  to  the  RebeUion  of  Jifteen,  we  were  rery  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  narrative  com- 
m«ices.     It  is  in  these  words  : — 

*<  It  is  related,  that  on  the  6th  of  December,  1668,  when 
the  Queen  of  James  II.  was  in  the  act  of  flying  from  the 
kingdom,  she  was  obliged  to  wait  for  an  hour  under  the 
waSa  of  Lambeth  churdi,  till  a  hackney  coach  could  be  pro- 
cured from  the  citv  to  oonrey  her  to  the  boat  upon  the 
Thames.  She  stood  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  her  arms^ 
rthen  a  child  of  four  months^  very  imperfectly  shdtered 
mm  the  heavy  cold  rain  of  a  Deoemlier  nkht;  not  a  single 
attendant,  out  of  all  that  formerlv  constituted  her  court, 
was  there, to  cheer  her  mind  or  relieve  the  irksomeness  of 
her  burden ;  and,  as  her  eye  wandered  back  upon  the  mul- 
titudinous lights  of  the  fiir-spread  dtj,  she  had  ample  time 
to  compare  the  splendid  retrospect  of^  her  fortunes,  which 
that  scene  seemea  to  symbolize,  with  the  dark  future  into 
which  she  was  about  to  plunge.  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
the  interests  of  a  great  people  should  have  depended  so  much 
as  thcgr  did,  upon  the  mte  of  the  miserable  litUe  infant  which 
this  desolate  woman  bore  in  her  arms.  Had  a  constable 
happened  to  come  up  during  that  hour,  or  had  the  coach 
beoi  delayed,  it  is  vary  probidile  that  the  House  of  Hanover 
would  have  never  sat  upon  the  throne— 4hat  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  three  rebdlions  of  1689,  1715,  and  1745— 
that,  indeed,  a  totally  different  turn  would  have  been  given 
to  the  fate  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  vain,  of  course^  to 
apeoulate  upon  what  might  nave  happened  but  for  certein 
little  circumstances ;  beoiuse,  in  the  economy  of  both  n». 
tions  and  individuals,  little  circumstances  are  perpetually 
affecting  their  &te ;  and  what  is  there  more  in  any  one  little 
circumstance  tlian  in  another?  Yet  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly striking  in  the  matter  alluded  to.  It  is  aUowed  to 
have  been  the  grand  error,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  only  mis- 
fortune, of  the  great  men  who  achieved  the  Rendution, 
that  they  did  not  secure  the  person  of  the  infiut  h^  of 
King  Jame^^  so  as  to  educate  him  for  eventual  sovereignty 
in  a  stvle  of  politics  and  reli^on  suitable  to  the  wiidies  of 
the  nation,  fiy  permitting  his  escape  to  France  along  with 
his  parents,  they  insured  his  being  brought  up  in  princi- 
pies  which  unfitted  him  for  the  government  of^the  British 
nation ;  and  thus  inducing  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  Pro- 
testant heir  from  a  distant  branch  of  the  royal  fiuooily, 
they  cave  unnecessary  occasion  to  a  race  of  pretenders,  and 
introduced  an  uncertainty  of  principle  into  the  whde  theory 
of  succenion,  which  may  even  yet  be  productive  of  mis- 
chief. It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Queen  was 
not  arrested  with  her  precious  charge  during  that  last  hour 
of  her  residence  in  Britain,  which  she  spent  under  the  walls 
of  Lambeth  Church.**— F>.  157-9. 

In  this  History  also  we  have  to  complain  that  the  real 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  is  too  much  sheltered  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  he  ultimately  espoused.  Mar  was 
a  mean,  truckling,  weak,  and  selfish  politician ;  and  yet, 
after  in  effect  allowing  this,  Mr  Chambers  sums  up  by 
saying,  "  But  it  is  but  Justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  has  been  somewhat  hardly  dealt  with  by  posterity, 
to  say  that,  under  better  circumstances,  he  might  have 
shone  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  unhnpeachable  cha- 
racters."  We  confess  we  cannot  understand  this ;  if  it 
means  any  thing  at  all  it  would  serve  as  an  apology  for 
the  most  consummate  villain  that  ever  existed. 

But  take  it  for  all  in  all,  and  this  volume,  of  which  we 
have  given  so  imperfect  an  account,  will  be  read  with 
jnush  pleasure  over  the  whole  country.     Mr  Chambers 


has  the  art,  as  much  as  any  living  writer  with 
are  acquainted,  of  mixing  the  tiSe  with  the  dwlee^  aad 
writing  a  book  which  is  sure  to  be  read.  The  vnmm 
quenoe  is,  that  his  price  is  rapidly  rising  wltii  the  poh- 
llsliers,  SAid,  we  doubt  not  but  that  in  a  few  yearsy 
scarcely  any  literary  man  will  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  bet- 
ter Utoary  income. 


Tke  Life  and  Actimu  of  Akxamder  the  Great  By  tiie 
Rev.  J.  WilUams,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Lampeter.  Bein^ 
No.  III.  of  the  Family  Library.  London.  John  Mur- 
ray.    1829. 

This  is  the  work  of  aschdar  and  dever  man,  and  is 
vigorously  executed.  Mr  Williams  is  well  known  in 
Edinburgh  by  bis  successful  Rectorship  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy. His  Life  of  Alexander  '*  is  chiefly  intended,**  lie 
tells  us  in  his  Preface,  <*  for  youthful  readers  ;**  but  we 
are  well  convinced  that  readers  of  far  riper  years,  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  classical  subjects,  will  peruse  it 
with  no  small  profit  and  gratification.  It  is  strange, 
however,  to  think  how  little  the  great  mass  of  the  read- 
ing public  care  about  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is  the 
very  god  of  our  boyish  idolatry ;  but  afWr  we  have  been 
weU  buffeted  through  Curtius  and  Plutarch,  our  nature 
seems  to  undeigo  a  change,  and  the  fiery  M^E^edcmian  is 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  probably  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  un- 
less we  happen  casually  to  recur  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  a  moral.  Were  more  books  at  our  commandy 
like  that  now  before  us,  this  might  not  be  the  case.  The 
only  fault  we  can  find  with  Mr  Williams  is,  that  his 
style  is  perhaps  a  little  too  dry.  "  There  is  something 
more  wholesome  and  invigorating  to  the  mind,'*  he  ob- 
serves, "  in  the  naked  perception  of  truth,  than  In  all  Uke 
glowing  colours  of  &ncy.**  This  is  very  correct ;  but 
the  young  reader,  especially,  looks  for  something  attract- 
ive, as  well  as  wholesome  and  invigorating.  We  could 
liave  wished,  therefore,  that  the  colours  here  and  there 
had  been  a  little  more  glowing.  Yet  the  work  is  one 
which  cannot  but  reflect  high  credit  upon  its  author.  It 
is  full,  accurate,  and  learned. 


The  Christian  Student  Designed  to  assist  Christians  m 
general  in  acquiring  Reiigious  Knowledge,  WiA  Lists 
of  Boohs  adapted  to  the  various  Classes  of  Society.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Minister  of  Sir  George 
Wheler's  Chapel,  Spital  Square.  London ;  Seeley  Ik 
Bumside.     1829.     12mo^  P^  636. 

Ma  BicKKRSTKTH  Is  wcU  known  in  the  religions  world 
as  a  very  uaefnl  writer,  by  several  practical  works  oa 
theological  subjects,  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
sound  reasoning,  consistent  piety,  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  simplicity  of  style.  He  has  already  given  the 
reading  public  three  or  four  treatises  in  the  shape  of  mo- 
dest duodecimos,  and  now  we  have  a  volume,  which  we 
cannot  describe  better  than  by  saying,  that  it  is,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  very  twin  brother  to  Mrs  Dalgaims*  Cookery 
Book,  and  contains  an  immense  deal  of  advice  and  infor- 
mation on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  former  works  are 
held  in  such  estimation,  that  the  **  Scripture  Hdp,**  hia 
first  production,  has,  we  observe,  reached  a  fourteenth 
edition;  his  other  treatises,  ^  On  Prayer,**  '*  The  Lord's 
Supper,**  and,  **  On  hearing  the  Word,**  eijoy  nearly  an 
equal  share  of  the  public  fiivour. 

Touching  Mr  Bickersteth*s  new  volume,  "  The  Chris- 
tian Student,**  it  seems  to  be  a  work  intended  principally 
for  theological  students  and  young  clergymen,  but  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  all  classes.  We  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  to  candidates  for  holy  orders,  Chap- 
ter X.,  ''  Advice  to  a  Student  on  entering  the  Universi- 
ty.** The  whole  seven  sections  also  of  Chapter  XL, 
containing,  <*  The  Fathers,— TThe  SchooUnen  and  th«ir 
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ComamfonuriM, — The  Reformen  and  their  Suoeenon, 
«— .The  DiTlnes  of  the  Reitontioii  and  Rerolatioo, — and 
Medern  Writers,**  emhraee  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
pleuantlj  written  biographical  sketches.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  is  ezoellent ;  and  the  lists  at  the  end  of 
the  Tohime  display  a  oomprdiensiTe  knowledge  of  hooks^ 
«ld  and  new. 


Siariu  of  Popviar  Voffoges  and  Travels  ;  with  Hbutrw- 
iions.     London.     Effingham  Wilson.     1889. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  and  entertaining  Tolome.  It  con- 
tains abridged  narradves  from  some  of  the  most  popular 
recent  writers  on  South  America,  particulariy  Captain 
BasU  Hall,  Captain  Head,  Mr  Waterton,  and  Mr  Ward. 
It  is  illustrated  with  several  excellent  lithographic  plates, 
and  among  the  rest  an  admirable  caricature  by  Cruick- 
shanks,  representing  Mr  Waterton  riding  on  the  back  of 
the  cayman  or  crocodile.  To  those  who  are  not  able  to 
purchase,  or  who  liave  no  leisure  to  read,  the  larger  ori- 
ginal works,  this  volume  will  be  both  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable ;  and  to  the  young  it  will  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose, of  both  tempting  them  to  read,  and  repaying  them 
for  reading.  We  sludl  be  glad  to  see  the  ingenious  edi- 
tor produce  more  volumes  upon  a  similar  plan. 


FiKE  Arts.* — Gleamngs  from  the  PortfoUo  of  an  Anuxteur, 
By  Sfar  James  Stuart,  Bart.  Edinbuiigh.  D.  Lizars. 
1829. 

Sia  James  Stuaet  is  well  known  as  an  amateur  artist 
of  great  boldness  and  freedom  of  penciL  These  Glean- 
ings from  his  PortfoUo  are  worthy  of  the  reputation  he 
has  acquired.  Including  the  etching  on  the  cover,  they 
sore  dz  in  number: — 1.  The  Studio;  2.  The  Stirrup 
Cup ;  3.  Ruins  of  Corfe  Csstle ;  4.  A  Study  from  Ve- 
lasquez ;  5.  A  Study  from  Vandyke ;  6.  Fishing-Boat, 
Torbay.  Of  these  the  Stirrup  Cup,  and  the  two  designs 
after  Velasquez  and  Vandyke,  please  us  most.  We  have 
aeen  the  originals  of  the  two  latter,  and  can  answer  for 
the  great  truth  and  q»irit  of  the  copies.  The  grouping 
in  the  Stirrup  Cup  is  exceedingly  good  ;  and  in  the  sketch 
of  Corfe  Castle  it  is  hardly  inferior.  Altogetlier  these 
**  Gleanings'*  are  well  worth  the  attention  both  of  the 
artist  and  man  of  taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


RBMINI8CBKCB8  OF  FORMER  DAYS. 

XT  piasr  nmavucw  with  sim  waltxk  scor. 
By  the  Ettrich  Shepherd. 

Om  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1801,  as  I  was  busily 
engaged  working  in  the  field  at  Ettrick  House,  Wat  Shiel 
eame  over  to  me  and  said,  that  "  I  bond  gang  away  down 
to  the  Ramseyeleuch  as  &st  as  my  feet  could  carry  me, 
for  there  war  some  gentlemen  there  wha  wantit  to  speak 
tome.** 

^  Wha  can  be  at  the  Ramseyeleuch  that  wants  me, 
Wat?" 

**  I  oouldna  say,  for  it  wasna  me  that  they  spak  to  1* 
the  byganging.  But  I*m  thinking  it*s  the  Shirra  an' 
some  o*  his  gang.** 

I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  seen  the  first  vo- 
lumes of  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  and  had  copied  a 
number  of  old  things  from  my  mother's  recital,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Editor  preparatory  for  a  third  volume.  I  ac- 
eordingly  went  towards  home  to  put  on  my  Sunday  clothes, 
but  before  reaching  it  I  met  with  Tux  Shi&ea  and  Mr 
William  Laidlaw  coming  to  visit  me.  They  alighted  and 
remained  in  our  cottage  for  a  space  better  than  an  hour, 
and  my  mother  chanted  the  ballad  of  Old  MaiClan*  to 


tliem*  with  which  Mr  Soott  was  highly  delighted.  I  had 
sent  him  a  copy,  (not  a  very  perfect  one,  as  I  found  afWr- 
wards,  from  the  singing  of  another  Laidlaw,)  but  I 
thought  Mr  Scott  had  some  dread  of  a  part  being  forged, 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  journey  into  the  wilds  of 
Ettrick.  When  he  heard  my  mother  sing  it  he  was 
quite  satisfied,  and  I  rememlwr  he  asked  her  if  she 
thought  it  had  ever  been  printed,  and  her  answer  was, 
"  Oo,  na,  na,  sir,  it  was  never  printed  i*  the  wmrld,  finr 
my  brothers  an*  me  learned  it  frae  auld  Andrew  Moo^ 
an*  he  learned  it,  an*  mony  mae,  firae  ane  auld  Baby 
Mettlin,  that  was  housekeeper  to  tlie  first  laird  o*  Tnshl- 
law." 

<'  Then  that  must  be  a  very  auld  story,  hideed,  Mar- 
garet," said  he. 

'*  Ay,  it  is  that !  It  is  an  auld  story !  But  malr  nor 
that,  except  George  Warton  and  James  Steward,  tliere 
was  never  ane  o'  my  sangs  prentlt  till  ye  prentit  them 
yoursell,  an'  ye  hae  spoilt  them  a'thegither.  They  war 
made  for  singing,  an'  no  for  reading ;  and  theyVe  neither 
right  spelled  nor  right  setten  down.** 

«  Heh— heb_heh!  Take  ye  that,  Mr  Scott,"  said 
Laidlaw. 

Mr  Scott  answered  by  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  recital 
of  a  verse>  but  I  have  forgot  what  it  was,  and  my  mother 
gave  him  a  n^  on  the  knee  with  her  open  hand,  and  said 
**  It  was  true  enough,  for  a'  that" 

We  were  all  to  dine  at  Ramseyeleuch  with  the  Messrs 
Brydon,  but  Mr  Scott  and  Mr  Laidlaw  went  away  to 
look  at  something  before  dinner,  and  I  was  to  follow.  On 
going  into  the  stable-yard  at  Ramseyeleuch  I  met  wi^ 
Mr  Scott's  liveryman,  a  far  greater  original  than  his  mas- 
ter, whom  I  asked  if  the  Shirra  was  come  ? 

"  O,  ay,  lad,  the  Shirra's  come,"  said  he.  **  Are  ye 
the  chiel  that  mak  the  auld  ballads  and  sing  tliem  ?" 

"  I  said  I  &ncied  I  was  he  that  he  meant,  though  I 
had  never  made  ony  very  auld  ballads." 

"  Ay,  then,  lad,  gae  your  vrays  in  an*  speir  for  the 
Shirra.  Theyll  let  ye  see  where  he  is.  Hell  be  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

During  the  sociality  of  the  evening,  the  discourse  ran 
very  mudi  on  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  that  curse  ei 
the  oonmiunity  of  Ettrick  Forest.  The  original  black- 
faced  Forest  breed  being  always  called  the  short  Aeep^  and 
the  Cheviot  breed  the  Umg  sheep,  the  disputes  at  that 
period  ran  very  high  about  the  practicable  profits  of  each. 
Mr  Soott,  who  had  come  into  that  remote  district  to  pro- 
serve  what  fragments  remained  of  its  legendary  lore,  was 
rather  bored  with  the  everlasting  question  of  the  long  and 
the  short  sheep.  So  at  length,  putting  on  his  most  seri- 
ous calculating  fiice,  he  turned  to  Mr  Walter  Brydon  and 
said,  "  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  regarding  the  merits  of  this 
very  important  question.  How  long  must  a  sheep  actib- 
ally  measure  to  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  hmg 
sheepr* 

Mr  Brydon,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  ndther 
perceived  the  quiz  nor  the  reproof,  fell  to  answer  with 
great  sincerity, — ^*  It's  the  woo»  sir — it's  the  woo  thai 
makes  the  difference.  The  lang  sheep  hae  the  short  woo^ 
and  the  short  sheep  hae  the  lang  thing ;  and  these  are 
just  kind  o*  names  we  gie  them  like."  Mr  Soott  oouM 
not  preserve  his  grave  Uiot  of  strict  calculation ;  it  went 
gradually  away,  and  a  hearty  guffaw  followed.  When  I 
saw  the  very  same  words  repeated  near  the  beginning  of 
the  Black  Dwarf,  how  could  I  be  mistaken  of  the  author? 
It  is  true,  Johnnie  Ballantyne  persuaded  me  into  a  nomi- 
nal belief  of  the  contrary,  for  several  years  following,  bat 
I  could  never  get  the  better  of  that  and  several  similar 
coincidences. 

The  next  day  we  went  off,  five  in  number,  to  visit  tin 
wilds  of  Ranklebum,  to  see  if  on  the  farms  of  Buodeuoh 
there  were  any  relics  of  the  Castles  <^  Buccleoch  or 
Mount-Comyn,  the  ancient  and  original  possession  of  the 
Scotts.  We  found  no  remains  of  either  tower  or  forlic 
Uoe,  aave  an  old  chapel  and  churshyardy  and  a  mill  aqd 
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milMfltd,  where  eom  nerer  greir,  bat  whw,  ••  eld 

Satchfflli  Tery  appropriately  says. 

Had  heitlMr-beili  baen  eorn  of  tbe  best. 

The  BttodMicb  miU  would  have  had  a  oobltgriit 

It  mast  hare  been  used  for  grinding  the  ohtefs  black- 
mails, which,  it  is  known,  were  all  paid  to  him  in  kind. 
Manyjof  these  still  oontinoe  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way ; 
and  if  report  say  trae,  he  would  be  the  better  of  a  mill 
and  kiln  on  some  part  of  his  land  at  this  day,  as  well  as 
M  Sterling  oooscientioas  milier  to  receive  and  render. 

Besides  haring  l>een  mentioned  kj  Sotchells,  there  was 
«  remaining  traditioa  in  the  country,  that  there  was  a 
font  stone  of  blue  marble,  in  which  the  ancient  heirs  of 
•Baccleuch  were  baptised,  oovered  up  among  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church.  Mr  Scott  was  curious  to  see  if  we  oould 
discover  It ;  but  on  going  among  the  ruins  we  found  the 
rubbish  at  the  spot,  where  the  altar  was  known  to  have 
been,  digged  out  to  the  foundation^— we  knew  not  by  whom, 
but  no  font  had  been  found.  As  there  appeared  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  recess  in  the  eastern  gable,  we  fell  a  turn- 
ing over  some  loose  stones,  to  see  if  the  font  was  not 
ooncealed  there,  when  we  came  upon  one  half  of  a  small 
pot,  encrusted  thick  with  rust.  Mr  Scott*s  eyes  brighten- 
ed, and  he  swore  it  was  an  ancient  consecrated  helmet. 
Laidlaw,  however,  scratching  it  minutely  oat,  found  it 
covered  with  a  layer  of  pitch  inside,  and  then  said,  **  Ay, 
the  truth  is,  sir,  it  is  neither  malr  nor  less  than  a  piece 
of  a  tar  pat  that  some  o'  the  farmers  hae  been  buisting 
their  sheep  out  o*,  i*  the  auld  kirk  kngsyne.**  Sir  Wal- 
ter*s  shaggy  eyebrows  dipped  deep  over  his  eyes,  and 
suppressing  a  smile,  he  turned  and  strode  away  as  fost  as 
he  eould,  saying,  that  **  We  had  just  rode  all  the  way  to 
see  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.** 

I  remember  his  riding  upon  a  terribly  high-spirited 
horse,  who  had  the  perilous  fancy  of  leaping  every  drain, 
rivulet,  and  ditch  that  came  in  our  way ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  everlastingly  bogging  himself,  while 
■ometimes  his  rider  kept  his  seat  despite  of  his  plunging, 
•od  at  other  times  he  was  obliged  to  extricate  himself  the 
best  way  he  could.  In  coming  through  a  place  called 
the  Milsey  Bog,  I  said  to  him,  **  Mr  Scott,  that's  the 
maddest  dell  of  a  beast  I  ever  saw.  Gan  ys  no  gar  him 
tak  a  wee  mair  time  ?  He's  just  out  o*  ae  lair  intU  an- 
other wi*  ye.** 

**  Ay,**  said  he,  '*  we  have  been  very  oft,  these  two 
days  past,  like  the  Pechs ;  we  could  stand  straight  up  and 
tie  our  shoes.**  I  did  not  understand  the  joke,  nor  do  I 
yet,  but  I  think  these  were  his  words. 

We  visited  the  old  CasUes  of  Thirlestane  and  Tushilaw, 
and  dined  and  spent  the  afternoon,  and  the  night,  with 
]k&  Brydon  of  Croaslee.  Sir  Walter  was  aU  the  while 
in  the  highest  good-humour,  and  seemed  to  e^Joy  the 
range  of  mountain  solitude,  which  we  traversed,  exceed- 
ingly. Indeed  I  never  saw  him  otherwise.  In  the 
fields — on  the  rugged  mountains — or  even  tolling  in 
Tweed  to  the  waist,  I  have  seen  his  glee  not  only  sur- 
pass  himself,  but  that  of  all  other  men.  I  remember  of 
leaving  Altrive  Lake  once  with  him,  accompanied  by  the 
same  Mr  Laidlaw,  and  Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  to  visit  the 
tremendous  solitudes  of  The  Grey  Mare*s  Tail,  and 
Loch  Skene.  I  conducted  them  through  that  wild  region 
by  a  path,  which,  if  not  rode  by  Clavers,  was,  I  dareeay, 
never  rode  by  another  gentleman.  Sir  Adam  rode  in- 
advertently into  a  gulf,  and  got  a  sad  fright,  but  Sir  Wal- 
ter, in  the  very  worst  paths,  never  dismounted,  save  at 
Loeh  Skene  to  take  some  dinner.  We  went  to  Moffat 
that  night,  where  we  met  with  some  of  his  fomlly,  and 
such  a  day  and  night  of  glee  I  never  witnessed.  Onr 
very  perils  were  matter  to  him  of  infinite  merriment ;  and 
then  there  was  a  short-tempered  boot-boy  at  the  inn,  who 
wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  at  which  he  laughed 
till  the  water  ran  over  his  cheeks. 

I  was  disappointed  In  never  seeing  some  Inddont  In 
his  subsequsnt  works  laid  In  a  scene  resembling  the 
fHn4  fiUtwAe  anoBd  Loch  Skene^  for  I  ntver  «w  him 


survey  any  with  so  much  attention.  A  shiglo 
look  at  a  scene  generally  ftUed  his  mind  with  It,  and  he 
seldom  took  another ;  but  here  he  took  the  names  of  all 
the  hlllih  their  altitudes,  and  rdative  situationB  with  ra- 
gard  to  one  another,  and  made  me  repeat  them  several 
timss.  It  may  occur  in  seme  of  his  works  whkh  I  hav« 
not  seen,  and  I  think  it  will,  for  he  has  rarely  ever  been 
known  to  interest  himsell^  either  In  a  scene  or  a  charac- 
ter, which  did  not  appear  afterwards  In  all  its  moat 
striking  peculiarities. 

There  are  not  above  five  people  in  the  world  who,  I 
thinkf  know  Sir  Walter  better,  or  understand  his  cha- 
racter better,  than  I  do ;  and  if  I  outlive  him,  which  la 
likely,  as  I  am  five  months  and  ten  days  younger,  I  will 
draw  a  mental  portrait  of  him,  the  likeness  of  which  to 
the  original  shidl  not  be  disputed.  In  the  meantime, 
this  is  only  a  reminiscence.  In  my  own  line,  of  an  Ulua- 
trious  friend  among  the  mountains. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  recited,  and  spoke  of 
our  ancient  ballads,  during  that  first  tour  of  his  through 
the  Forest,  Inspired  me  with  a  determination  immediately 
to  begin  and  imitate  them,  which  I  did,  and  soon  grew 
tolerably  good  at  It.  Of  course  I  dedicated  The  Moun- 
tain Bard  to  him  ;— 

Blstt  be  his  generoot  hesrt  for  aye; 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay. 
Pointed  mv  way  with  ready  wul, 
Afiir  oo  ■ttriek'a  wildaM  hill, 
Watch'd  my  first  noCe*  with  curious  ey% 
And  wooder'd  at  my  minatrelty  t 
He  little  wean'd  a  parent's  toitfue 
Such  etiaiDs  had  o  er  my  cradle  su 


sung. 


ST  FILLAN'8  SPRfNG. 


Harp  of  the  North,  that  mouldering  kMg  haet  h«a« 
Oaths  wilshelm that shadss St FUlsn's Spring. 

ladg  ^Vu  Lake, 

Tm  genius  of  romantic  poesy  could  not  have  cheeen  a 
fitter  retreat  than  the  borders  <^  St  Fillan*s  Spring.  It 
Is  a  wild,  luxuriant,  unbroken  solitude  a  perfect  cento 
of  Swiss  or  Highland  sceasry.  To  be  viewed  aright,  a 
Highland  landscape  should  be  seen  In  the  pride  of  sum- 
mer. Then,  the  moot  barren  rocks  are  tonched  with  ver- 
dure ;  alpine  plants  and  trailing  shrubs— the  glossy  ar- 
butus, saxifrage,  &c. — climb  the  steepest  preclpkeo,  and 
every  patch  of  sheltered  greensward  has  its  knot  of  wlhl 
flowers.  Even  the  water,  oozing  through  rents  and  fi»- 
sures,  and  trickling  down  ledges  of  herUess  granite^  hasy 
in  Its  delicious  coolness,  something  of  summer  beauty ; 
and  It  Is  ten  to  one  but  we  find  a  small  shaded  well,  or 
bunch  of  primroses,  at  Its  base.  In  the  old  pastoral  dis- 
tricts, the  cattle  of  many  hills  may  be  seen  grazing  on  the 
silvan  plain  by  the  side  of  the  lake— -the  native  woods, 
oak,  larch,  and  birch,  are  full  of  leaf  and  frtigrance — the 
streams,  as  they  glance  and  fall  In  the  sun,  are  rife  with 
trout  or  salmon — and  the  bloesomed  heath  and  furze 
(emblems  though  they  be  of  our  churlish  soil)  are  redo- 
lent of  bees  and  birds.     If  It  be  the  Sabbath  morning-* 

Blest  dav«  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  I— > 

the  wanderer  Is  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  glen  journeying  to  the  house  of  prayei^— 
the  old  men  with  their  plaidsand  bonnets,  the  youngsters 
in  their  kilts,  and  the  girls  bareheaded — for  you  wiU  not 
see  a  dozen  female  bonnets  in  a  HigUand  church — but 
with  their  hair  finely  curied  and  pkited,  and  their  garMi 
red  or  chequered  shawls  hung  over  their  arm.  Theee» 
as  they  issue  in  separate  groups  from  the  rodty  passes, 
or  descend  the  braes  and  woods,  give  an  interest  and  pia- 
turesqueness  to  the  mountain  landscape  that  is  never  for- 
gotten by  the  spectator. 

Such  are  some  of  the  elements  of  a  Highknd  stralh 
or  glen,  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  summer.  Fidnte>% 
who  love  contrast,  prelcr  the  conaBenoement  of  autumn, 
when  the  **  sere  and  yellow  leaf**  Is  superadded  to  the 
st^  green  of  Hw  woods  |  bat  thwe  Is  »•••  «#  mlrlh 
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•nd  jo]roiuiM8i  in  the  full  liurariuioe  of  «iimmer.  Old 
thovglkto  and  fediags  eome  baek  to  the  miad  with  great- 
er TlTidnees  aod  freslmeM,  and  new  fancies  stream 
■Mve  fipsely  into  the  imagination.  Dr  Johnson  sems 
to  hare  partaken  of  tliis  feeling,  when,  in  the  coarse 
of  his  tour,  be  sat  down  on  a  bank  in  Glen  Morrison. 
He  had  no  trees  to  whisper  orer  him,  but  a  dear  riru^ 
let  streamed  at  his  feet :  "  the  day  was  calm,  -the  air 
was  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.** 
We  haire  here  concentrated  the  essence  of  a  thousand  de- 
scriptions of  wild  mountain  scenery.  The  ^  mdaneholy'* 
Jac4|ues,  with  his  intellectual  reTsllers  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  has  nothing  finer* 

The  river  Flllan  deriTes  its  sooroe  from  the  pnre 
springs  of  the  lofty  Bsulaoidh,  in  the  western  extremity 
of  Breadalbane,  Perthshire.  It  waters  the  beautiful  rale 
of  Strathfillan,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  flBdls  into 
Loch  Dochart  at  Benmore.  Issuing  from  this  lake  with 
the  floating  isle,  it  winds  its  way  through  another  glen, 
and  is  finally  merged  in  the  waters  of  one  of  our  finest 
lakes.  Loch  Tay.  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  its 
source,  at  the  edge  of  a  plain  on  which  Robert  Bruce 
fought  with  the  Cnmings,  and  near  the  ruins  of  St 
Fillan*s  Cathedral,  is  St  FiUan's  Spring,  or  the  Holy 
PooL  The  river  is  here  as  pure  and  pellucid  at  crystal, 
and  the  pool  about  fourteen  feet  in  depth.  A  ridge  ojf 
rocks  runs  midway  into  the  stream,  forming  an  eiliBctual 
screen  to  the  bathers  on  either  side. 

The  waters  of  the  Holy  Pool  are  believed  to  possess 
annumbered  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  still  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims  in  the  summer  months.  Fletcher,  in  bis 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  has  beautifully  described  one  of 
these  sainted  wells,  which  was  scarcely  more  efficadous 
in  working  cures  than  St  fillan's  Spring  :— 

In  tiM  thidc  grore  bordering  apoo  700  hiH, 
In  whose  hsrd  tide  natms  bath  cured  s  well» 
And,  but  that  matohlest  spring  whieh  poets  know* 
Wss  ne'er  the  like  to  this.    By  it  doth  grow, 
Aboat  the  rides,  sH  herbs  which  witehas  tum,^m 
AU  ilmpleB  good  for  medicine  or  abuse,— > 
All  sweets  that  crown  the  happv  nuptial  dav.— 
With  all  their  ccrfoura ;  there  the  month  or  May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green  i 

There's  not  a  grass  on  which  was  ever  seen 
he  foltins  autumn  or  cold  winter's  hand. 
So  full  of  heat  and  rlrtoe  is  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  break 
Below  yon  mountain's  foot.  Into  a  crea 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
or  many  sorts  to  fill  the  sh^herd's  dish. 
This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead. 
Right  wise  In  channs,  hath  often  to  me  said,) 
Hath  power  to  dunge  the  form  of  any  et eatuipsk 
Being  thrice  UliHp'd  o'er  the  head. 

The  manner  in  which  the  pool  obtained  its  healing  powers 
Is  thus  described  by  the  natives.  FiUan,  the  patron  saint, 
a  certain  stone  or  talisman,  by  whose  virtue  he 
able  to  cure  every  disease  incident  to  mankind,  and 
ako  the  irrational  creation.  When  on  his  death-bed,  the 
holy  man  foresaw  that,  wlttr  his  decease,  disputes  would 
arise  among  his  kindred  as  to  who  shotild  possess  the  gifted 
stsne ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  such  unseemly  brawls, 
he  one  day  rose  from  his  couch,  and,  calling  his  friends 
together,  proceeded  vrith  them  to  the  edge  of  the  pooL 
He  then  told  them,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  bestow 
the  talkmaB  upon  any  single  individual,  but  to  render  it 
fmdal  to  all  mankind.  So  saying,  he  dropped  the  stone 
into  the  pool,  and  no  man  has  since  dared  to  take  it  up. 
After  the  death  of  FUlan,  the  people  flocked  from  aU 
^usrters  aft  the  appointed  times — Whitsun  and  T<ammas 
evo-lto  bathe  in  the  holy  pool  before  sunset.  They  were 
erdered  to  go  three  times  over  the  head,  and  to  take  the 
aams  number  of  pebbles  from  the  bottom  of  the  welL 
After  droning,  they  went  three  times  round  eaoh  of  three 
eafarns  on  the  top  of  the  rode,  leaving  a  pebble  at  each 
cairn,  and  some  small  portion  <^  their  raiment.  The 
same  prscees  was  observed  on  the  frtlowing  morning,  be- 
t&n  sunrise.  In  cases  of  insanity,  the  formula  was  more 
trffaig  and  sevwc  The  poor  patiient  was  tied  ronod  the 
wMOkwkk  %  ropey  apd  cithor  ctnitd  orwfkdMto  » 


stone  in  the  water  near  the  rock.  Thence  he  was  pushed 
into  the  pool,  and  submerged  three  times  in  its  healing 
waters.  A  friend  of  mine  lately  saw  thb  operation  per» 
formed  upon  a  poor  maniac,  and  not  without  difflcultj^ 
for  the  patient  contrived  to  slip  his  cable  and  swim  to  tha 
opposite  shore.  Having  made  the  round  of  the  caime^ 
tiUr  submersion,  the  unhappy  individual  is  pondueted 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  ruined  Cathedral,  where  there  is 
a  large  hoUow  stone,  called  **  St  FiUan's  pillow.**  Inta 
tliis  his  head  is  hud,  and  the  body  fastened  with  ropes  ta 
huge  logs  of  wood,  placed  adjacent  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  position  he  remains  all  night,  unless  relieved  by  tlM 
interposition  of  supernatural  agency,  in  which  case  tha 
patient  recoven  his  lost  senses,  and  returns  cheerfnlly 
with  his  friends.  Should  he  hsppen,  however,  not  to  bo 
so  fortunate — and  this  is  the  more  fioquent  result  of  tha 
ordeal — ^the  dipping  is  repeated  next  morning,  and  the 
party  resort  to  the  fMoran  derg,  or  red  well,  a  mineral 
spring  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  minn^ 
and  drink  of  its  waters.  There  are  certain  insects  or 
animalculse  in  the  well,  from  the  appearance  of  which 
auguries  of  good  and  evil  are  drawn.  An  old  womai^ 
who  lived  latd.y  in  a  hut  near  the  spring,  was  speciallf 
versant  in  this  strange  speeies  of  augury,  and  would  freely 
communicate  the  result  of  her  divinations  for  a  small  re- 
ward, proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  her  visitors^ 
On  the  fboe  of  the  rock,  there  is  also  a  small  crevice  called 
Gaeh  na'wilHnmack — the  Bannock  stone — ^where  the  friends 
of  the  patient  used  to  bake  oaten  calces  for  the  sickly.  If, 
after  all  these  trials  had  been  thrice  repeated,  tlie  party  did 
not  recover,  he  was  Justly  deemed  incurable,  and  hia 
friends  resigned  themselves  to  the  wiH  of  IVovldence, 

Theee  old  traditions  are  fost  finding  from  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  only  exist  in  remote  districts  the 
dying  emben  in  the  crucible  of  superstition.        R.  C. 

PINE  ARTS. 

80BIE  REMARKS  ON  ARCHITBCTURB. 

Tbx  works  of  Architecture  must  be  measured  by  other 
standards  than  even  the  purest  conceptions  of  general 
good  taste  and  refinement.  In  Sculpture  and  Paintings 
tlie  prototypes  by  which  their  copies  are  to  be  Judged, 
will  ever  remain  to  ua,  and  any  accurate  obeerver  of  na- 
ture will  be  enabled  to  draw  conclusions,  at  least  with  va- 
gard  to  their  accuracy.  But  for  the  models  which  guided 
man  in  his  architectural  creations,  where  are  we  to  look? 
~-certainly  not  in  the  modifications  of  natural  forma. 
Architecture  had  its  origin  in  usefulness  or  fitness ;  and, 
through  all  ita  mnltlplisity  of  combination,  that  ^rand 
principle  will  be  found  omnipresent.  It  is  true  that 
there  an  many  accessories  whidi  are  absolutely  indi^ei^ 
saUe  to-  the  production  of  either  beauty  or  sublimity,  such 
as  ddicacy  of  woricmanship,  appropriate  richness  of  de- 
tail, and  magnitude  of  parts ;  but  unless  they  are  foondedy 
or  have  the  appearmice  of  being  f<nmdedf  on  the  aptitude 
of  the  means  employed  to  the  end  desired  to  be  produced, 
instead  of  giving  pleasurable  sensations,  they  will  only  r». 
main  to  attest  the  ignorance  of  their  unprofitable  creators. 
Now,  thb  being  the  case,  it  is  plain,  that  wltliout  a  praty 
ticai  hHowUdge  oi  the  difficulty  of  uniting  and  blending 
the  Jarring  elementa  which  are  often  so  opposite,  yet  so 
dependent  upon  one  another,  criticism  is  deprived  <^  its 
value.  To  this  knowledge,  when  viewing  a  ^endid  as- 
ample  of  ancient  architecture,  are  almost  all  our  emotiona 
of  entire  satisfiiction  assignalde. 

Though  Dr  Memos  in  his  recent  **  History  of  Sculp- 
ture, Planting,  and  Architecture,**  seems  to  have  soma 
doubts  on  the  sutject,  Architecture  must  have  appeared  at 
an  earlier  date  in  the  history  of  mankind  than  Sculpture^^- 
nay,  more,  must  have  ventured  on  rough  attempts  at  orna- 
mental detail,  ere  any  approximation  to  the  rudest  species 
of  imitative  carving  was  made.  This  position,  from  the  na- 
tura  of  the  wints  which  mfoif  in  his  pdmitlTs  state^  finds 
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Umtdf  lint,  and  most  peremptorily,  called  on  to  reUere, 
may,  with  dl  safety,  be  aasamed ;  and  to  these  early  at- 
tempts at  architectural  deooratioo,  Vitmrias,  with  perhaps 
more  Justice  than  is  feoerally  allowed  Um,  assigns  the  dis- 
tinctive ieatures  of  the  different  orders.  Howerer  this  may 
be^  it  is  confessed  on  aU  hands,  that,  to  view  the  art  in  a 
▼fgoroos  infancy,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  £f3rpt.  It  is 
true,  the  Egyptians  invented  no  order,—- 4he  Doric,  Io- 
nic, and  Corinthian,  being  indisputably  the  delightful 
creations  of  Grecian  intellect ;  but  in  their  temples  we 
first  dlseorer  the  leading  prindples,  which,  having  modi- 
fied and  refined  them,  the  Greekii  so  entirely  adopted. 
Thb  is  particularly  evident  by  the  use  made  in  Grecian 
Architecture  of  the  long,  unbroken,  horixontal  line,  sup- 
ported, at  proper  distances,  by  the  conic  frustrum.  That 
the  B^gyptians,  however,  were  only  hovering  upon  the 
Tcrge  of  right,  scarce  aware  of  the  limits  between  it  and 
wrong,  thdr  fondness  for  many  forms,  inelegant  in  ap- 
pearance, and  useless  in  reality,  sufficiently  evince.  The 
pyramid  and  obelisk  are  Egyptian ;  in  the  former,  where 
magnitude,  and  real,  as  well  as  apparent,  durability  are  the 
leading  attributes,  there  is  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the 
■acrifice  of  form ;  but  the  latter  can  be  rendored  agreeable 
under  no  circumstances  whatever^ 

Turning  fnmi  Egypt  to  Greece,  we  at  once  find  the 
art  at  the  xenith  of  its  perfection ;  from  Greece,  like  an 
aloe,  which  flourishes  but  once,  it  has  sent  forth  its  deli- 
cious odour  over  the  earth,  and  fiuled  away,  never  again 
to  delii^t  mankind  with  such  unearthly  blossoms.  The 
Greeks,  in  their  Arddtecture,  as  in  every  thing  else,  were 
wonderfiil  only  as  a  nation — as  individuals,  they  were 
unostentatious,  simple,  and  almost  rude.  It  b  to  their 
"pidilic  edifices  we  must  look  for  any  thing  great ;  and, 
though  time  and  pditical  convulsions  have  destroyed  many 
of  tlMm,  still  the  list  is  not  small  of  their  temfdes  which 
survive  even  to  the  present  age.  Well  might  they  have 
MJd>  with  the  poet, 

**  We  hsve  a  nobler  monument  thsn  Egypt 
Hsth  piled  in  her  brick  mounuint  o'er  dead  Kinci,^ 
Or  Khut-'tcv  oont  luiow  whether  thote  nroud  pUaa 
Be  for  the  monardi,  or  their  Ox  God  Apia. 
So  much  for  mooumcnta  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  reoord." 

Of  the  three  orders  invented  by  them,  the  Greeks  seem 
to  have  most  fSmdly  attached  themselves  to  the  Dokic  ; 
and  there  assuredly  does  exist  an  unbending  freedom  and 
moral  dignity  of  demeanour  about  that  order,  which  pecu- 
Uarly  coincides  witii  the  historical  features  of  the  Greek 
character.  Situated,  as  they  generally  are,  in  the  lonely 
and  romantic  wOdemesses  of  nature,  surrounded  by  wood, 
aea,  and  mountain,  these  Doric  temples  rise  out  of  the 
earth  like  the  very  habitations  of  the  classic  deities  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated.  Madame  de  Stael,  when 
•peaking  of  a  fine  examjde  of  classic  Architecture,  observes, 
**  that  it  is  the  only  work  of  art  whioh  produces  in  the 
beh<dder  an  effect  similar  to  the  wonders  of  nature.**  And 
it  is  probably  upon  this  principle,  that  we  are  to  aeeonnt 
for  the  feelings  of  veneration  and  awe  with  which  the  re- 
•mains  of  Greek  art  must  ever  be  viewed  by  those  who  are 
wise  enough  to  remain  its  humble  imitators  and  admirers. 
There  are  some,  in  tiiese  latter  days,  who,  like  Prome- 
theus, boast  of  having  discovered  the  fire  which  belonged 
to  the  architectural  creators.  Such  men  talk  of  restoring 
the  Pkrtheoon,  and — as  if  it  wersa  thing  which  required 
them  to  put  forth  Imt  half  their  energies— of  uniting  the 
heautleo  of  the  three  temples,  Minerva  PoUas,  Fandrolus, 
and  Evectheus,  in  one  building ;  and,  in  short,  of  recrea- 
ting an  Acropdlis  worthy  a  Modem  Athens. 

"Oh I  knowledfle of  preanroing man* 

Of  thou^  faHtcioMii  and  of  Judgment  vain  i* 

If  a  selection  were  to  be  made  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Grecian  Doric,  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  and  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  might  pro- 
bably be  named,  as  poflsessing  all  the  real  grandeur,  with- 
out the  inert  bulldness  and  rude  asperity  of  some  of  the 
cnllcr  examples}  and  if  tUU  more  elegant  proportions 


were  required,  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Ddos  might  bo 
mentioned.  Though  all  following  tho  same  grand  lawa 
of  proportion  and  arrangement  to  an  architectural  eye, 
a  volume  of  most  amusing  description  is  laid  open  when 
viewing  the  various  examfdes  of  the  Doric,  scattered  over 
Greece  and  Magna  Groda-— no  two  specimens  being  ex- 
actly similar,  but  eadi  possessing  some  peculiarity  entirely 
its  ovm.  If  we  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
very  few  examples  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  which  ro- 
main  to  u%  we  should  presume  that  the  same  system  of 
varying  enrichments  and  proportions  waaobserved  through 
tiiese  orders,^-as  witness  Hit  temple  on  the  Uyssus,  how 
chastely  plain,  when  compared  with  that  of  Minervn 
Polias ;  while  the  temple  of  the  winds,  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  seems 
hardly  to  belong  to  the  same  order.  A  beautiful  and  cer- 
tainly pure  example  of  the  Corinthian  order  was  disco- 
vered by  Wilkins,  in  the  Island  of  Milo.  This  example 
is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be ;  we 
have  seen  it  executed  on  a  small  scale,  to  which  it  is 
best  adapted,  with  the  happiest  effect. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  Grecian  remains,  the 
works  of  the  Romans  have  sunk  wonderftdly  in  esdma- 
tion.  Gorgeous^  certainly,  and  magnificent,  from  the 
magnitude  and  richness  of  detail,  and  the  bdd  impressive 
way  in  which  the  arch  has  been  employed,  they  neverthe- 
lees  appear  of  smaller  value  the  more  they  are  thoroughly 
scrutinized  and  examined  by  refined  and  correct  laws  of 
taste.  The  Italian  architects,  who  followed  in  the  fooU 
stepe  of  the  Romans,  are  still  more  degenerate ;  and,  were 
their  productions  to  be  judged  by  mere  outline,  apart  from 
extraneous  ornament,  they  would  be  found  to  be  writhing 
in  the  greatest  agony  of  linear  contortion.  Broken  en- 
tablatures, urns,  and  statues,  ad  infiniium,  fillets  as  large 
as  teniae,  circular  niches,  monstrous  representations  of 
ideal  fonns,  broken  pediments  and  circular  pediments,  and 
pediments  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  and  pediments 
within  pediments, — these,  and  a  hundred  other  barbar- 
isms, are  the  characteristic  marks  of  what  may  be  property 
termed  the  Gothic  style,  firom  which  charge  even  such 
names  as  ScamozzI,  Vignola,  Alberti,  De  Lorme,  ttc  ftc^ 
and  even  that  of  Palladio  himself,  will  scarcely  save  It. 

There  are,  we  venture  to  assert,  only  two  styles,  whidi« 
in  as  pure  a  manner  as  possible,  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  practice  of  a  modem  architect :— one  is,  of  course,  the 
Grecian,  in  all  its  ample  variety  of  order  and  solemn  ef- 
fect of  unbroken  outline ;  the  other  Is  what  is  generally 
termed  tho  Gothic,  though  more  accurati>ly,  the  English 
style  of  Architecture.  In  these  two  systems,  ample  scope 
Is  given  for  the  imagination,  without  calling  upon  the 
Judgment  to  adopt  any  thing  for  effect  which  it  must  con- 
demn in  principle.  Concerning  the  propriety  of  giving^ 
the  term  Engush  to  this  latter  species  of  Architecture^ 
we  may  remark,  that  we  use  the  term,  not  because  we 
believe  that  Gothic  was  of  English  birth  ;  being,  on  the 
contrary,  satisfied  that  the  Gothic  first  arose  in  Italy,  as 
a  corruption  from  the  Roman,  and  gradually  spread  over 
most  of  the  European  countries,  where  it  assumed 
various  forms,  according  to  the  civilisation  and  taste 
of  the  different  nations.  The  expediency  of  Its  forms, 
for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  was  no  doubt 
the  original  cause  of  Its  extended  adc^on;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  Italy,  or 
to  places  where  Roman  Ardiltecture  was  known  and 
practised,  the  more  thoee  forms  are  lost  sight  of.  Britaint 
on  the  other  hand,  long  after  the  Roman  conquest,  was 
oomporatively  in  a  barbarous  state.  It  had  as  yet  esta- 
blished no  fixed  laws  in  matters  of  even  greater  import- 
ance than  those  of  taste ;  and,  though  the  Romans  had 
left  some  specimens  of  their  magnificent  conceptions  be- 
hind, they  had  never  impressed  the  minds  of  the  islanders 
so  effectually  as  to  Instigate  them  to  imitation.  When  the 
Normans  entered  England,  they  no  doubt  brought  with 
them  those  lessons  in  taste  and  workmanship  which  they 
had  kvned  in  tfatir  native  oeontry.     The  pedod  wis  hot 
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ihoit,  howenr,  until  they  became  thoroughly  amalgamated 
with  the  Saxons.     Continuing,  therefore,  to  he  separated 
tnm  the  endless  examples  of  Roman  And  Italian  worlc, 
which  were  deluging  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
English  architects  seem  to  have  gone  stoidily  on  unwind- 
ing the  clew,  the  first  thread  of  which  had  been  put  into 
their  hands  by  their  Norman  visitors..     Thus  it  Is  we  ac- 
eoont  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  English  GothiCf 
"whga  viewed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Gothic  of  the 
Continent;    and  we  hold,  that  the  country  which  can 
boast  of  such  an  exquisite  and  pure  example  as  York 
Minster,  has  a  good  claim  to  have  its  name  prefixed  to  the 
style  of  which  it  possesses  the  masterpiece.     If  w^  were 
inclined  to  liNinch  out  into  comparisons,  or  multiply  lists, 
we  could  clearly  prove  to  any  one  who  had  ever  advanced 
beyond  his  architectural  rudiments,  that  there  does  not 
exist,  abroad,  a  single  specimen  which  approaches  in  pu- 
rity within  a  hundred  mUes  of  either  York  or  Salisbury. 
Tlie  four  styles,  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular,  in  their  pure,  unmixed  nature^,  are  alone 
to  be  found  in  England — for  Scotland,  from  its  former 
dose  connexion  with  France,  possesses  few  examples  of 
much  purity. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  English  Architecture, 
there  can  scarcely  exist  two  opinions.  Founded  upon 
principles  completely  opposed  to  those  of  the  Grecian  sys- 
t«in,  it  possesses  peculiar  beauties  of  its  own,  which  ren- 
der It  scarce  less  enchanting ;  though  it  is  probably  mat- 
ter of  inexplicable  enquiry,  how  the  sensations  produced 
by  the  solemn,  silent  grandeur  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  a 
ddightful  example  of  English  Cathedral  magnificence, 
where  ornament  and  line  run  riot  in  all  the  endless  va- 
riety of  beauty,  should  be  so  nearly  the  same.  Did  space 
and  time  permit,  we  think  we  could  dearly  prove,  that 
no  style  i^  1>etter  adapted  than  the  English  Gothic  for  sa- 
cred purposes,  nor  capable  of  being  executed  at  so  small  a 
cost,  to  possess  any  thing  like  so  marked  a  character. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  COUSIN. 

'<  And  when  they  tslk  of  liim  they  shake  their  hesdib 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  esr.** 


You  ^  have  heard  that  I*m  to  be  married,**  cob. 

But  I  vow  the  report's  not  true ; 
I  think  I  guess  who  told  you,  though,^ 

It  was  Miss  Celestina  Blue  ;* 
She  picks  up  all  the  idle  talk 

That  is  floating  about  the  town, 
Tlien  hurries  home  to  her  writing-deskf 

And  seta  it  gravely  down. 

I  should  like  to  know  to  whom,  dear  eoi, 

I  would  tie  mysdf  for  life ; 
For  it*s  one  thing,  1  guess,  to  be  in  love^ 

And  another  to  take  a  wife  ;— 
1  have  loved  at  least  a  thousand  times^ 

And  may  love  a  thousand  more ; 
But  catch  me  stepping  as  bridegroom  in- 

To  f  travelling  carriage  and  four. 

When  I  takea  summer  excursioD,  cos, 

I  start  with  my  dog  and  gun ; 
Or  I  ramble  out  with  my  fishing-rod 

Where  the  silver  rivers  run ; 
But  a  wife  would  insirt  on  a  waiting-maid^ 

With  a  bandbox  on  every  knee ; 
And  whenever  we  came  to  a  country  inn, 

They  would  order  nothing  but  tea. 

And  no  doubt  whenever  she  took  the  pouts, 

She'd  tell  me  to  my  laoe. 
That  she  hod  another  lover  onoci. 

Whom  8he*d  wish  were  in  my  pUce ; 


And  then  she'd  flirt  with  some  grisly  wretch 

At  least  five  cubits  high  ;— 
Do  you  think  111  sell  myself  Air  this?— 

By  Jupiter !  coz,  not  I ! 

Besides,  I  don't  know  a  wonum,  eos,. 

That  has  lately  smitten  me  much ; 
For  where^  sinoe  you  chose  to  get  married  yoursd/^ 

Shall  I  find  another  such?— 
They  joke  me  perhaps  with  Miss  JamtesoDy 

But  that's  a  prodigious  mistake ; 
*Tis  all  I  can  do,  when  I  meet  with  her. 

To  keep  myself  awake. 

Or  perhaps  they  have  seen  me  walking  about 

With  that  brisk  little  girl  Miss  Jones ; 
But  she  is  the  last  who  could  bring  mc^  coo, 

Down  to  my  marrow  bones ; 
I  like  very  wdl  Miss  Cunningham, 

And  I  own  she*s  the  queen  of  dancers; 
But  all  the  world  is  aware  that  she 

Is  engaged  to  one  of  the  Lancers. 

I*ve  been  to  the  play  with  Miss  Thomson  thrice^ 

And  that's  a  suspicious  thing ; 
I*ve  stood  a  whole  night  by  Uie  instrument. 

To  hear  Miss  Wilson  sing ; 
I've  gone  to  Craigmillar  with  Clara  Grant, 

To  church  with  Matilda  Donne ; 
But  trust  me,  cos,  tho*  I've  gone  this  length, 

I'm  not  yet  too  ftr  gone. 

As  for  Miss  Madeod,  she's  in  India  now. 

With  all  the  other  Madeods, 
And  no  doubt  got  the  liver  complain^ 

And  bilious  lovers  in  crowds ; 
And  if  people  think  tliat  I  care  m  fig 

For  Miss  Celestina  Blue, 
They  surely  don't  know  that  she  wears  a  wig^ 

Tho'  luckily,  cos,  I  do. 

So  you  see  the  reports  are  fidse^  sweet  oos ; 

I'm  a  sturdy  bachelor  still ; 
And  little  stomach  or  wish  have  I 

For  a  matrimonial  pill; 
Perhaps  when  your  husband  goes  to  hesren 

In  thirty  years  or  so^ 
X  may  throw  mysdf  once  more  at  your  feet 

With  my  crutch  and  my  gouty  toe. 

But  tUl  then  I  shall  never  marry,  oos, 

For  it  is  not  my  nature'k  law ; 
I'd  as  soon  put  my  leg  in  a  mantn^  cois» 

Or  my  hand  in  a  lobster's  claw : 
As  for  the  sex,  God  bless  themi  cos. 

They  have  always  been  kind  to  me  ; 
But  it's  safer  fiir  to  walk  by  the  shore 

Than  to  venture  upon  the  sea. 

ff.  a.  B. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES^ 

Ws  undetitsnd  that  there  it  st  pre»  s  vcdome  by  the  lets  Rev.  Ar** 
dilbald  Orade,  containing  fpedmens  of  the  meaner  in  wfedcfa  the  miw 
vicet  of  the  Prcsbyterlsn  Church  sre  coodueted  on  ■sosiUotsl  sad 
other  tolemn  tetivsli.  s«  well  sson  mors  ordinary  oesMlnni.  ^ 

We  nndexstand  thst  Mr  George  Buohsasa  hss  nesriy  comptoted, 
sndwUl  publish  ins  few  dsys,  his Isborkms  work  of  Tsbiss for  eon* 
verting  the  Weights  and  Messnrcs  hilhsrto  In  nss  In  SooClsnd,  Into 
thoss  of  the  Impcrtal  SUndsrd. 

The43d  snd  44th  volumtsof  ConstablePs  lUsedlsay  are  toeontsin 
Narratives  of  the  most  remsrksble  Coospliadss  oooneeted  with  En- 
ropssn  history,  during  the  15th,  16th,  ioA  17th  ocntmlss,  by  John 
Paiker  Lswboo»  ILA.  sutbor  of  the  Uls  and  Times  of  Aichhishop 
Lsud.  We  understand  thst  the  conspiracies  of  whldi  Mr  Lawson 
treats  sre— 1.  The  sssasslnstlon  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  In  li3T— 
f.  The  death  of  Jsmes  IIL  of  Scotland  In  1488  (cemprchsndlng  a 
brief  history  of  his  reign)-.3.  The  ooospincy  of  John  Lewis  I1sfe» 
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agaiost  Gcooa  in  1517—1.  The  intHguMoT  Don  Carlos  agaimt  his 
lkther»  PbUip  IL  ofS|Min,  In  1567—5.  The  lUM  of  Rathveii.  in  158t 
—6.  Th«  Oowrie  Con^ptnoy  to  ieOft-7.  Th«  Gunpowder  Pkt  In 
1604—8.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  Venice  In  1618, 
(theplotorotvay's  "  Venice  Preserved")— 9.  The  rise  and  ftOl  of 
MasanlelkH  flsbennaa  of  Naptos,  in  1647—10.  The  Popish  PloC  in 
1678—11.  The  Ryefaouse  Plot  in  1683. 

Weareglad  to  understand  that  the  Amulet  for  1830 bids  fair  to 
excel  any  of  Its  predecessors.  Among  the  engraTtngs  win  be  the 
Doffy  Wean,  from  a  fine  pataiting  by  our  countryman  WQkle,— the 
EngiUh  Cottagt,  by  Mulready.  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  the 
Kfaig.— and  the  Cmci^brlom  after  Martin,  for  the  use  of  which  teat 
picture  alone  180  guineas  are  to  be  paid.  The  literary  contents  of 
this  Tohime  will  be  also  highly  Interesting ;— (he  Bttrick  Shephecd  Is 
a  oootribntor  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr  Buckthobam.- We  understand  that  Mr  Buckingham,  who 
li  now  actively  engaged  in  directing  puUic  attention  to  the  Oovem- 
BSMfeMd  Tkade  of  India.  lectured  at  London  on  Tuesday  eventog 
krtwtetnbMitlknri^toBniMs^.ntUedson  the  f9th,  and  at 
Miiiahaslei  m  1m  IWfc.  nl  Iiie«pM&«»lka  1M»  al  niaegnw  on  the 
4th,  and  at  Edinburgh  oo  the  idler Jnlfh.  'nmn^Uktr^Wmimn- 
ney  will  not  admit  of  his  remaining  more  thaa  a  single  nii^  ait  a^p 
one  of  these  plaoes}  nerertheless  he  proposes  to  devote  the  eveainf 
of  his  stay,  at  each  of  the  towns  named,  to  the  ddivery  of  a  pnbUe 
lecture,  embracbig  new  and  additional  matter  on  the  snt^ect  of  the 
India  monopoly,  and  embodying  tlie  principal  ftets  and  acguments 
on  whldi  he  tovites  the  support  of  all  the  mercantile  and  manufke- 
tnrfaig  Interests  of  the  kingdom  to  his  public  labours  to  their  cause. 
His  Ut^Htft  mtolsters  having  now  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
advise  a  recommendation  from  the  throne  for  an  early  enquiry  toto 
the  whole  queetion,  tiie  snl^ect  beeomes  one  of  great  national  Inte- 
TCst,  and  as  sudi  is  entitied  to  the  lerioua  attention  of  men  of  all 
parties  to  the  kingdom. 

OanciAM  Williams.— By  the  death  of  Mr  H.  W.  wmiamik  whk^ 
took  $«ce  on  tbs  19th  Inst.,  this  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
•minent  artists,  and  the  numerous  circle  of  hb  aoquatotance  one  of 
its  most  Tahied  members.  Mr  Williams  has  identified  his  name  witii 
Greece;  and  so  long  as  tiut country  retains  her  gkirlous  assodations 
will  his  works  be  vahied,  and  his  name  remembered  with  honoor. 

Royal  Phtbical  Socibtt,  fSd  Jwa  Ilf9.*-Captaitt  Brown 
gsveanaocountof  thehaUtiand  changeiof  plumafeaf  the  Para- 
dise Bunting— <Ae  BmberUa  PenuUfM— or  Widah  bird  of  Afrieat 
Illustrated  by  diawlnp  of  its  difibrent  garbs,  from  a  living  speeimen, 
now  to  the  poeMssion  of  Sir  Patrick  Walker  at  Drumsheugh.  This 
remarkable  bird  aflbrds  a  usefol  lesson  to  the  naturalist,  by  showing 
bow  guarded  he  should  be  in  not  at  all  times  depending  on  the  co- 
louring of  birds  as  a  true  specific  character  t  or  even  hastily  con- 
sidering a  modification  to  the  shape  and  character  of  the  plumage, 
as  todieating  a  difftrence  of  species.  These,  no  doubt,  are  of  much 
■erriceto  many  instances,  but  do  not  hold  as  a  universal  criterion. 
An  appropriate  motto  for  aU  naturalists  woukl  be^— «  Multiply  «ot 
SPBciBe."  Most  birds  undergo  a  considerable  change  to  tiieircotour 
and  marktoess  from  the  young  to  the  adult  statet  and  many  also 
differ  materially  to  the  colour  of  the  summer  and  winter  plumaget 
but  few,  indeed,  so  great  a  transformation  as  the  Paradise  Bunting; 
as,  in  Its  summer  and  winter  dress,  it  is  so  extremely  dilflnrent,  as  not 
to  be  recognisable  as  the  same  species.  Captato  Brown  distinguished 
these  states  of  change  by  the  sununer  and  wtoter  plumage,  agreeably 
to  the  time  at  which  these  changes  take  place  to  this  country ;  al- 
though he  was  of  opinloo,  from  analogy,  that  the  elegant  garb  of 
wtoter  was  iU  spring  dress  in  its  native  haunts,  as  it  is  weU  known  to 
all  observers  of  nature,  that  the  phunage  of  birds  displays  a  hitter 
tiate  of  lustre  during  tiie  season  of  k>veb  This  bird  seems,  at 
present,  to  be  to  its  complete  summer  dress;  and  to  shape,  c(rfour, 
and  markings,  is  not  unlike  the  common  Bunting;  its  till  is, 
however,  stronger,  and  of  a  lead  colour;  when  It  first  changes 
from  Its  wtoter  state,  its  colour  Is  pale  ash,  but  gradually  red- 
dens to  the  colour  (^  wood-brown  (of  the  Wernerlan  nomenda- 
late,)  with  black  patches  over  dlflbrent  parts  of  its  body,  anda  stripe 
of  bladL  ftoan  the  bill  to  the  nape  of  the  ned(,  on  eadi  side^  doee 
over  the  eyes,  and  a  double  longitudinal  row  of  spots  of  the  same 
eolour  on  the  crown  of  the  bead:  The  auricles  are  also  black :  Th^ 
gtaater  wing^iovwrts,  primortes,  secondaries  testials,  and  tail-coverts, 
are  all  black  to  the  centra  edged  with  wood  brown ;  the  belly  and 
thi^  am  white,  and  the  k^s  pale  skto  cokrar,  whldi  they  preserve 
the  whole  year;  the  tail  an  Inch  and  a  half  long;  In  its  perfoet 
wtoter  plumage,  the  head,  chto,  throat,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a 
deep  gkMy  black;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  Is  «f  a  bright.orpament 
crangei  the  breast  of  a  fuU  and  brilHant  burnt  Aenna  ooknir;  the 
thighsand  belly  white,  todining  to  pale  orange  as  thcyapproadi 

•  We  are  happy  to  OMntion,  that  an  able  naturalist  has  underta- 
ken to  ftirnlsh  us  with  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  various 
scientific  bodies  in  Edtoburgh,  to  which  we  shall  henceforth  re«nalar- 
ly  eUot  atmaB  portio^  of  our  spaoe.— Eo.  Lit.  Jovm. 


the  winp;  the  two  middle  tall  feaAtn  at*  fonr  IndMs  in  length, 
▼ery  broad,  and  ending  to  a  long  thread ;  the  two  next  are  thirteen 
Inches  In  length,  very  broad  to  the  middle,  gradually  tapering  to 
both  extremities,  and  somewhat  sharp  at  the  potots ;  from  the  mkldle 
of  the  shafts  of  these  last  arise  another  kmg  thread  ;  the  rematoing 
tall  foathers  are  two  Inches  and  a  quarter  long.  A  remarkable  peeuH- 
arity  of  this  bird  Is,  that  it  seems  to!be  to  perfect  health,  yet  it  la 
undergoing  an  almost  perpetual  change  of  plumage,  as  foathers  drop 
off  nearly  the  whole  year.— Mr  Richardson  next  exhibited,  and  es* 
plained  the  mode  of  using,  an  ingenkms  Orrery,  taventcd  by  him 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Several  membcit  of  the  Soclctj 
bon  testimony  to  the  great  progress  many  of  theeevifortunale  child- 
ren had  made  in  the  sdenoe  of  Astronomy.  The  thanks  of  the  So> 
dety  were  voted  him  for  the  Tcry  interestii^  exhibitions,  and  explana- 
tion giv^  by  him. 

Theatrical  Gosripi.- Drory  Lane  closed  for  the  season  on  Saturday 
last    Mr  Cooper  ddlvered  sn  address,  to  the  course  of  whldi  he 
•aid,—"  We  have  produced,  during  the  season,  sixteen  newdramatie 
pieces,  all  of  which— two  only  excepted    have  been  honoured  witk 
your  approbation ;  among  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  you  have  par- 
ticnlarly  distinguished  the  trsgedy  of  Rieuti,  the  drama  of  Chariea 
Xn;*  and  IIm  new  opera  of  AfttseaicUbb    Throo^thektodncss,assl- 
dttlly,  ^A  fWMinallty  <tf  my  fdlow-lsbourers.  It  has  not  been  neoes- 
aary,  dnrinf  tlMlbrt|p«aaiaI  hnve  been  honoured  with  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Theatre^  tomaka  eaa  apology— nor  has  there  been  one 
change  of  perfimnance from  that wbkhmia  adrertiscd  to^e  bills 
of  the  day.    I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen^  Ifea 
is  unparidlded  to  the  annals  of  the  English  dramm' 
istobere^ypenedonthelstof  October^— The  Haymarket  fe 
menoed  Its  summer  season  with  a  pleoe  by  Poole-*not  Dr 
called  '*Lod^ngsfor  Stogie  Gentlemen,"  which  has  been  entirely 
sucoessfril.— The  Bn^ish  Opera  House,  under  the  management  of 
Arnold,  is  to  open  this  eventag.    Among  the  company  are,  Sapio, 
Thorne,  Kedey,  Wrendi,  Bensons  Hill,  G.  Penton,  Miss  KeHy,  MIsa 
Goward,  MissCawse.  Madame  OelUni,  dee.— De  Begnis  has  taken  the 
DubUn  Theatra  for  October  next,  where  he  b  to  play  Italian  operas* 
— Thcro  Is  now  to  Paris  an  Italian,  a  German,  an  English,  and  a 
Spanish  company.  Charles  Kemble  and  Miss  Smithaon  are  to  be  the 
stars  to  the  English  Company.— Caradori  is  now  at  Liverpocd,  and  is 
Performing  JVi;^  to  Miss  Graddon*sCd^iaAfacfceslA/  The  pretty 
little  piece  of  *'  Atoyse,**  which  was  so  sucoessfol  here,  is  now  per- 
formii^  in  LIverpooL— The  Theatre  Royal  here  closed  on  Saturday 
last    Caradori  played  Rjueliain  "Love in  a  vrnj^e,"  to  a  style  the 
meet  enchanting.    The  house  was  crowded;  and,  when  the  curtam 
fell,  there  wasa  general  call  for  Caradori,  which,  however,  was  not 
complied  with.    When  the  manager  aftanwrds  made  his  appearance 
to  the  force  of  "Shnpson  it  Co.,"  he  was  reodved  with  some  disap- 
probation toconsequenoe^  upon  whidi  he  came  forward  and  said,— 
"  Disappeobatlan  from  an  Edinburgh  audience  is  so  unusual  to  my 
ease,  that  I  trust  you  will  exeuaemy  asktogto  what  I  have  oObodedr 
If  my  psesence  has  been  previously  required,  your  wishes  wero  not 
oommunlcated  to  me,  nor  could  I  have  had  the  honour  of  presentinf 
mysdf  befora  you,  being  engaged  In  changing  my  drees  in  thech*- 
racter  to  whidi  I  now  appear.    If,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  I  should  address  you  on  this  occasion,  I  beg  leaTC  to  state, 
that  it  has  never  been  the  custom  to  do  so  but  on  the  final  terminn- 
tion  of  our  season  to  October.    Indeed,  had  it  been  otherwiae,  I 
would  mudi  rather  have  dedined  addressing  you  thli  evening.    On 
many  former  occaatons  you  have  been  most  liberal  to  your  support 
of  this  establishment,  and  I  fed  rduetant  to  annoy  you  with  any 
statement  of  our  reverses.    October  yet  remains  to  us ;  and  I  hope^ 
that  on  tiie  termination  of  the  engagements  we  have  made  for  that 
period,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  report  more  favowably  <tf  the  season 
than  I  ooukl  posdbly  do  at  present" 

ZJLST  Saturday's  pbrformancx. — June  80* 
Love  in  a  ViSage,  ^  Simpnmamd  Cb» 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ths  CommuniQtti<m  from  St  Andrew's  has  been  ifodvad,  and 
will  appear  In  our  next— The  Essay  on  "  Dreams,"  we  are  afraid, 
we  cannot  find  room  for.— We  haTC  to  infimn  *'  A  Subscriber"  in 
Aberdeen,  that  our  desire  to  give  permanency  to  our  advertisemsntSv 
in  Justice  to  those  who  fovour  us  witii  them,  makes  It  Impossible  for 
us  to  comply  with  his  suggestion.  We  should  have  been  glad  had 
his  letter  been  post-paid. 

The  verses  by  «'  E.  A.  It,"  and  by  "  A.  L."of  Bredita,  Indicat* 
considerable  talent— The  contributions  with  which  we  have  been  fo- 
voured  by  "  C.  W."— "  Thenna**- "  V."— •«  E.  S."— "  P.  A.  M.  D.* 
— "  E.  A."-and  •'  Edwta,"  wiU  not  suit  us.—"  My  Native  Cdedo- 
nia,"  and  "  The  Spartan  Mother  to  her  dead  Sosi,"  aroto  the  same 
predicament,  though  the  flirmer,  to  particular,  has  a  good  deal  of 
merit— The  Verses  from  Sdkirk  are  under  consideration. 

"  King  Bdvard'i  Dream"  Uee  for  tiie  Author  at  the  Publishers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts* 


PubUthfid  ttUf  day, 

TOTHIAN'S  PLAN  of   EDINBURGH   and 

"^  LBITH.  Nxw  Editioiv.  with  accurate  Delineatioiii  of  the 
New  and  Intended  Improvements,  including  the  Pien  at  Leith ;  ai 
aim  a  condensed  List  of  the  Curious  Antiquities  about  Town,  with 
lefeiences  to  thctr  position.— 6s.  in  bds.  plain.— 8s.  in  bds.  oolonred. 
—14s.  on  eloih  in  rase,  or  on  roUers.— ><ls.  framed. 

•••  Copies  of  this  Plan  were  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  the 
two  New  Brtdges  presently  in  progress.  Much  time  and  labour  have 
been  spent  to  render  it  minutely  accurate  and  interesting.  The  Map 
of  the  GnvhoDs  ririit  miles  round  Edinburgh,  and  that  of  the  Basin 
of  the  Forth,  and  Uoe  of  the  Canal  to  Giasoow,  (all  of  wUdi  art 
given  oo  the  Plan.)  will  be  found  very  uiefujL 

The  Above  PLAN  of  EDINBURGH*  (mithomi  LeUk 
^tdij^^am^tk*Fmik,)S^9A,im}^b^tm     fa.  ia  bda.  ••- 


PLAN  tff  LEFTH,  with  the  New  Pier%  Ba^n  of  the 
Fbctb.  sad  Ibie  of  the  Canal  to  Glasgow.~..7s.  6d.  In  bds.  plain.— 4a 
6i.  hi  bdi.  eokmred.— 7a.  in  case,  ex  on  roUen. 

ThefottotHnfntttily  done  up  on  doth, 
LOTHIAN'S  COUNTY  AIAPS  of  SCOTLAND,  2s. 
eadi  County  t    with  the  exception  of  Pet  tfuhlre,  lnvenui$-Mre, 
ArgyUMrt  and  Wuiem  Islands,  which  axe  3s.  ed.  each. 

TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND,  2«.  6d. 
TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND,  2s.  6d. 
TRAVELLING  MAP  of  IRELAND,  2f.  6d* 

LOTHIAN'S  SMALL  "bible  ATLAS,  (8  mapn,) 
mMly  half4ioand,  ii. ;  or  in  sheets,  Ibr  Insertion  in  pocket-bibles, 
as.6d. 

LOTHIAN'S  GLOBES,  (9  indiei  diameter,)  L.3, 10?. 
per  pair. 

SLATE  GLOBE,  marked  with  Lioea  of  Latitude  and 
Longitude,  for  Teaddng  young  persons  Geography.  NeaUy  mount- 
ed. L.1*  !•* 

CH£CK«BOOKS  for  every  Baok  io  Edinbnrgli  and 
UiAt  onifiDrmly  engraved,  5s. 

USEFUL  AND  INFORMING  BOOKS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  of  the  SCOTTISH 
REFORMERS.  ^  toI^  ISiqo,  18b.  doth. 

LIKE  and  OPINIONS  of  the  Celebrated  GEORGE 
BUCHANAN.  By  the  Author  of  the  Lifo  of  Geoxge  Wiahart,  dkc 
18mo»  Sa.^doth. 

LIFE  of  PATRICK  HAMILTON,  the  firat  disiln- 
gniahed  Mar^  for  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  By  the  same  Att> 
thor,  18mo.  M.6d.  doth. 

LIFE  of  GEORGE  WISH  ART,  the  most  dittinguish- 
ed  Martyr  fbr  the  Refotmation  in  Sootland.    18mo,  3s.  6d.ekiCk 

LIVES  of  WALLACE  and  MILL,  the  kst  Martyrs 
for  the  Reformation  hi  Scothmd.  By  the  same  Author,  18mo^  8s.  6d. 
cloth. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  the  Celebrated  REGENT 
MORAY,  with  an  acotunt  of  the  Insurreetioo  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Gonipregation.    By  the  same  Author,  ISnxH  4s.  doth. 

DIRECTIONS  for  SEARCHING  the  SCRIP- 
TURBS;lndndlng  Observations  onewsh  of  the  Sacred  Booksu  By 
the  Rev.  JoaapB  Gibb.    In  one  thick  voL  18mo,  4s.  6d.  doth. 

POLLOK'S  ANONYMOUS  WORKS. 

HBW  BDITIOVS. 

HELEN  of  the  GLEN;  a  Tale  fbr  Youth.  Third 
Baition,  18mo,  Is.  6d.  boards. 

RALPH  GEMMELL:  a  Tale  for  Youth.  With  a 
McBuIr  of  the  Author.    Third  Edition,  18mo,  fi.  6d.  bdc 

PERSECUTED  FAMILY;  a  Narrative  of  the  Suf- 
fniags  endured  by  the  Presbytoians  in  the  Rdcn  of  Charles  II. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.     Fourth  Edition,  ISmo,  2s.  6d.  bds. 


PAMPHLETS  ON  THE  ORGAN  QUESTION. 

ORGANS  and  PRESBYTERIANS;  being  a  few  Ob- 
serrations  intended  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  Anti-Organists; 
with  Strictures  on  some  of  thdr  recent  Meetings  in  Edinbuigh.  By 
Clericus.  Is. 

AN  APOLOGY  for  the  ORGAN  m  an  asaistant  of 
CgngNgational  Psalmody.  By  William  AvoBaaoir,  Mhiister  of 
ue  uoapeU  Ghu^w,  Is. 

REPLY  to  "  An  APOLOGY  for  the  ORGAN,"  with 
tone  additional  Obscrvatione  remeethig  the  use  of  Instnuncntal 
Moiic  tai  Cburehei.    By  an  Airrc-OaaANier,  It. 


THOMSON*S  LETTER  to  DR  CHALMERS,  on 

tiie  expediency  of  establlsUng  Fbibxdly  Sooiatiasj  ^  ctmnec^lofi 
with  CongregtUUms,  Is.  6d. 

FINS  ARTS.  dee. 

EWBANK*S  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  firom  the 
CASTLE.  (19  tawhes  by  18  and  a  l)alf,)  18s. 

EWBANK*8  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  ftom  the 
CALTON  HILL,  (samesise.)  18s. 

The  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  of  these  t«o  Yievs,  hIgUy  finished 
by  Mr  Ewbank,  are  for  snle;  price  L.15.  15s.  each,  named  in 
rosewood.  Siae  of  each,  including  frame*  8  Cwt  10  indies  tiy  SS 
inches. 

EDINBURGH  MUSICAL  ALBUW.  Edited  hy 
GaoRoa  Linlbt.  Esq.  with  Portrait  of  Miss  E.  Paton,  15s. 

PORTRAIT  of  MISS  E.  PATON,  11  inchca  by  8, 
6s.  { India  proofs,  7a.  6d.  This  Is  engraved  in  the  finest  style,  by  the  - 
same  artist  who  did  the  baaattfal  aaa  of  gvcen  Maty  i» 


bf  JOmfLOTIffAlf,  41,  9t  Andrew  Sqawtf 
Of  whom  may  be  lud, 

MARTIN*S  iplendid  Print  of  the  «' PAPHIAN 
BOW  ER  r  f6  faidies  by  19.  £1.  Is. 

TURNER'S  Print  of  "  The  PUGILISTS  ;''141inchei 
by  \Z\,  10s.  Gd. 

EGRRTONS  Print  of  "  WILL  O*  THE  WISP;" 
IThMhesbyH,  10s.  6d. 

PHILLIP'S  Print  of  the  <«  SPOILED  CHILD ;"  23 
inches  by  19, 15s. 

Portrait  of  MISS  LOVE  ;  14  inches  by  10,  6s. 

Equestrian  Portrait  of  GEORGE  IV..  curiously  wrooRht« 
and  exhibiting  a  fine  spedmen  d  Penmandiip,  by  an  Italian;  tT 
inches  by  M,  £1.  Is. 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 
VOLUME  XLIL 


This  day  la  published,  price  Ss.  fid.  or  Fine  Piper*  5§* 

cloth  boards. 

Illustrated  witii  a  beautirul  EninraTing  of  the 

Battle-groimd  of  KilfiecranUe, 

HISTORY 
or 

THE  REBELLIONS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

UNDKK  THK  VISCOUNT  DUNDEX  AND  THJC  KAEL  Of  MABy 

In  1689  and  1715. 

By  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 

Author  ofthe  '<  Hbtorv  of  the  Rebellion  In  1745.*  fte. 

Edinburgh :  Comstablb  ^  Co.  19.  Waterloo  Place  t  and  HiTBor, 

Chancb,  ^  Co.  London. 

"^  TRAVELLERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Published  this  day,  price  15s.  bound, 

L  THE  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE  through  SCOT- 

^  LAND,  in  one  ttiick  volume.  Itmo.  lUnstratad  with  Maps 
and  Views,  with  an  Itinerary  on  a  new  plan. 

The  TraTcHer's  Guide  contains  a  general  account  of  Seotland,  • 
description  of  every  County  and  Paridi.  laid  down  agreeably 
to  the  Natural  Geography  oi  the  Countiy  i  which,  with  a  Co- 
pious lodeXf  fbrms  a  complete  Gaaettetr  of  flie  Kingdom. 

IL  The  PLEASURE  TOURS  in  SCOTLAND, 
price  9s.  bound.  An  account  of  the  principal  Pleasure  Tours  In 
ScotlajMl.  or  a  description  of  the  short  and  long  Highland  Tours  \ 
the  Tour  up  Tweed  and  down  Clydeside ;  the  Lmig  Tour  round  tiie 
eastern  coast  t  besides  other  excursions  usuallr  adopted  by  the  Tour* 
ists  of  Pleasure.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Views,  with  an  Itinerary 
on  a  new  plan. 

The  rapid  sale  of  four  editions  is  a  strong  mark  of  nubile  J^Pino* 
bation  to  this  Tourist's  Guide.  The  numerous  llapa.  vlews^ 
jfcc  with  the  Itinerary,  have  given  the  book  a  flsvourable  tt» 
eeptlon. 

IIL  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND, 
Two  Sheets  mounted  for  the  podiet.  price  9b. 

IV.  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND, 
One  Sheet,  mounted  for  the  pocket,  price  Gs. 

V.  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND, 
Two  Sheets,  mounted  for  the  pocket,  price  9s. 

VL  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND, 
One  Sheet,  mounted  tat  the  pocket,  price  5s. 

Published  byJoRir  Tbomson,  3S,  St  Andrew  Squans  sad  sold* 
by  all  BookaeUers. 

SEAT  OF  THE  WARS. 
Just  published,  price  6fe. 
A  MAP  of  the  THEATRE  of  WAR  betwMn  the 
RUSSIANS  and  TURKS  on  the  DANUBE.    As  also.  ANCIENT 
and  MODERN  GREECE.    In  which  wUl  be  Ibund  the  plaoes  daUy 
mentioned  In  the  puwrs  as  taken  or  retaken.    The  oourse  of  the 
river  Danube  la  laid  down  fkom  Vienna  to  Us  entrance  Into  th* 
Black  Sea. 
PublUhfd  by  John  ThomsoNi  8f,  St  Aa^raw  Sfoars. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


Thli  day  it  publisheiU 
BcBoUftallf  prfaHid  by  BaDuityne,  price  ju  6d.  cxtit  txMvdi^ 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC   SKETCHES, 

FOUVOBD  OK  THK 

PASTORAL  POETRY  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Br  W.  M.  HETHERINOTON,  A.M. 

—i— «  Mdhlnlu  it  wort «  happy  Hte 
To  be  BO  batMT  than  a  homdy  twaia  r 

Sbakspiiabb. 

Sdlabaiiili  t  Comctablb  4c  Co.  19,  Wat«loo  Plaee  t  and  HuBtr* 

Chavcb,  6t  Ca  Loodon. 

«'  Ab  onobtnuiTe  penifyneii,  aa  ardent  patriotlim,  and  a  ilneen 
■ttachroeot  (oall  the  works  of  nature,  diareeterfee  theee  *  Sketches.' 
in  which  there  is  not  a  thoo^t  that  could  olfrnd  the  moet  flMtidloin. 
They  are  full  of  gentle  feettngs,  Hvely  pastoral  deseripcioos.  and 
afreeabte  snd  animated  pietnres  of  Scottish  character."— Stf<Mtor^ 
IMerary  JomrnmL 

«« The  characteristie  tone  of  tiie  whole  volume  Is  gentle  beauty.  It 
has  not  been  the  author^  anabi  tkm  to  devdope  the  wilder  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  but  to  produce  a  §bw  fkithfulpletures  of  thelioBielT 
virtues  and  common  mssitudesof  psstoral  Hro.  He  has  studied  hM 
Mt^ect  deeply,  and  these  Sketches  have  not  been  submitted  to  puh. 
lie  scrutiny  without  mudi  forctliought.  and  numerous  retouches. 
They  have  been  iiolished  wiA  great  care,  and  we  appreliend  that 
this  very  poliih  will  render  them  more  popular  in  the  drawing.room, 
ttan  at  the  Dinner's  ingle.  On  tlie  whole,  we  regard  them  as  very 
efedltable  eflbrts  in  the  department  of  titerature  to  which  tliey  apper- 
tain, and  lay  aside  the  volume  with  a  eonscientious  persuasloo,  that 
they  are  the  emanations  of  a  mind  of  whose  compass  they  Iteraish  but 
»  very  Inadequate  indication."— Etflaftarf*  Obterver, 

•'Thereisailowofrlch  and  varied  imagery!  there  Is  a  deep  sense 
of  the  gentter  and  more  amiatale  feehnas  of  our  nature  t  there  is, 
above  all,  a  tone  of  unpretending  morality,  and  of  quiet  piety.  In 
the  whole  work,  that  steals  notsebssly  into  the  heart.^— Galsdoniaii 
Mervrjf* 

•«  His  poetry  displays  rli^it  feeling,  correct  pilndple^  and  pore  and 
UDdeflled  religion.*— Bilii&arf*  Bvenhif  Pott. 

••  It  isa  mirror  of  much  of  what  is  most  beaotlftil  In  primitive 
Seottish  character;  and  while  it  thus  brlnp  bade  upon  the  oeart.  In 
all  their  ori^nal  freshness  and  power,  many  of  thoee  scenes  and  en- 
joynients  which  constituted  the  witehery  and  romance  of  early 
years,  it  gratilles  also  re0ned  literary  taste,  by  the  pottshed  purity  of 
itslBnguage,andthechastenessof  its  sentiments  mui  imagery.  They 
oootain  many  fine  touches  of  real  nature,  many  happy  thoi^hts  and 
beautifhl  imaces,  and  many  livdy  and  striking  pictures  of  that 
happy,  that  virtuous  and  lofty-minded  class,  that  once  formed  the 
itieiglh  and  pride  of  Seotlaod."—G&uifow  Fne  Prm$» 

•' Its  eoneeptloo  Is  exceedingly  happy,  and,  in  one  senses  new.  His 
gniusls  eesentially  lyrical  t  and  the  proof  of  ttilsisasmudi  in  hto 
aelecting  songs  for  nissuhjeet,  is  in  his  having  eompoeed  so  many  ok- 
eeUeatones  nimseli;  His  songs  are  all  good,  and  only  want  a  liltlt 
careful,  but  scarcely  perceptible,  Jlnli^  to  be  as  excellent  as  they  are 
■ameroua.  Weprophesy  that  many  of  them  will  find  their  way  lalo 
coUeetions  of  our  naHonel  melodies.*'— CMsJigew  Seat*  TinMr. 

•'  We  have  no  hesitation  In  warmly  reeommending  the  volume  to 
our  readers,  as  oonuining  a  great  deal  of  sweet  and  beautiftil  poetry, 
and  the  germ  of  something  greater,  whidi,  we  trust,  we  shall  see  soon 
ftom  ttie  author.  A  work  which  win  equally  Amaish  pleasure  hi  the 
drawing-room  of  tha  rich,  and  the  cottage  of  the  peeaant.'*— Dnrn. 
frkiComrier, 

•<  His  tanagery  is  ddiiAtftiny  varied  and  striking;  and  oM  AeUng  of 
asnne  piety  and  genuine  morality  parvadn  every  paga»"— Daei/Vies 
JmumML 

•*  It  poseeeiBi  the  sterling  merits  of  the  penmntry,  whose  character 
the  Sketches  are  hitended  to  lUostrate;  without  their  tongh  and  mi- 
promlsing  exterior."- P»rlA  Courier* 

*' It  b  roll  of  genuine  nationality,  unafltelid  liafBdty,  and  flood 
poetry."— Dandier  ComHer, 

•*  The  lectures  of  rustic  manners  are  given  with  a  daHeaey,  and 
yet  with  a  truth,  which  render  them  doubly  pleasing  Even  in  de- 
aeribing  the  most  liuniliar  scenes,  where  a  poetof  ordinary  powers. 
In  attempting  to  be  (UthfUl,  would  have  certainly  fkUen  into  vulnr> 
Ity,  this  writer  displays  a  tact  of  sdectloa,  and  an  elegance  hi  his 
language,  which,  wMIe  it  retafais  the  whole  vivadty  of  ml  life,  has 
all  thelnttrssting  romance  of  mere  imagination."— Ff^  Hermtd, 

-  His  dssciluthmi  of  our  Soottish  hlUs  and  dales,  woods  and  vales, 
mountains  and  glene,  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  of  theuBadomed 
manners  of  oar  pansantry,  are  oftenthnes  vivid,  eharacterlstSe,  In- 
teresting,—displaying  poetfe  fenhia  of  no  common  order."— A^ia 

«*  There  la  much  of  the  gamdne  apirit  of  poesy  in  Uie  voluroe,  and 
mod)  that  la  exoellaDt  hi  deaerlption,  taste*  and  abb^gue.*— Ifiurraecs 
Caarftfr. 

«*  The  dioiee  of  a  subject  seeme  to  us  very  happy  aadjndlehms,  aa 
<■>  whidt  both  wdldeaaiiea  and  aHwda  ample  materiaia  for  a  poetl- 
cd  record.  TUs  reoord,  we  think.  Mr  Hetherington  has  given  In  a 
highly  poetlcd  spirit,  with  much  fine  fency.  dcgant  taate,  and  moral 
aentimeat.  Inairoodall  theduracterlstlcexoeilendesofthatmore 
tranquil  style  to  which  these  Sketches  bdomr-that  of  pastoral  poetry 
—they  are  more  than  ordintrily  eminent  These  Sketches,  in  many 
MUts,  very  happily  exempllhr  all  that  strong  good  sense,  piofonnd, 
^oogh  regtthited  nellng,  and  ily  archness  of  humour,  whldi  used  to 
be  such  msraeteristic  oaits  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  We  cannot 
condude  without  taking  notice  of  the  singular  merit  of  the  songs 
scattered  through  the  vdume,  all  of  which  display  powers  of  aenn- 
Bient,  fency,  and  veniflcatloo,  certainly  not  Infenor  to  thoee  exhi- 
bited by  any  llvtag  author  who  hae  attempted  this  most  dMBeult  gnd 
deUghtAd  apedei  of  poetry,***  ANn»«ffft  WetH^  JourtmU 
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On  1st  July  wiU  be  ptiWishtii 

THE  SCOTTISH  SONGSrinTwo  Volomei. 

Royd  18mo,  price  ISs.  {  and 

The  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.      In  One  Vofanne 

royd  18mo,  6s.  i  ooUcctcd  and  ilhistrated  by 

ROBERT  CHAMBBRS, 
Author  of  ««  Traditions  of  Bdlnburgh,"  t  vols.  Ifs.  "  The  Pictnfr 
of  Scotland*"  S  vols,  post  8vo,  with  eight  fine  plates,  L.1,  la. 
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TYTLER'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  Tola.  I. 
and  IL  8vo,  each  ISa.— VoL  IIL  hi  November. 

PITCAIRN'S  CRIMINAL  TRIALS*  put  L  4tO| 
15a.— Part  II.  will  be  reedy  earty  next  month. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,   No.  XX.  6o._N«, 

XXL  win  be  ready  on  1st  July. 

ARMSTRONG'S  GAELIC  DICTIONARY,  4io, 
(orlgfaMi  price  £3,  Igs.  6d.)  £1,  5s. 

NKW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Jod  Published,  in  S  vols.  8vo,  SU., 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRA- 

"^^^  NADAffeom  the  MSS.  of  Fmy  Antonio  Agralda.    ByWASU* 
INOTON IRTING.  ' 

John  MuaaAT,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 
SODA  WATER. 


fiODA  WATER,  of  superior  qoality,  is  Manufae- 

tnred  by  mians  of  Apparatus  of  an  Improved  construction,  by 
BuTLBB  ^  Co.  Chemists  to  his  MiOesty  for  Scotland.  No.  73,  Prineer 
Street,  (opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Vdinburghi  who  will  fonrar 
it.  In  quantities  of  a  doaen  hottka,  or  more,  to  any  part  of  the  Kli^ 
dom,  upon  reedving  an  order  for  iSbm  payment  hi  Eoinburgh.  Hotd 
Keepers,  Drugglets,  Coofoctkmers,  and  others,  supplied  upon  wholo- 


Bmpty  Bottles  and  Packagm  wiU  be  allowed  for  at  the  Priaes 
charged,  when  reedved  bacfc.  fWe  of  e»ms«. 
Manufoctory,  tS,  Waterloo  Place. 

EdMmrgk,  tSd  Jmm,  1829. 

TlifR  BUCKINGHAM'S  LECTURES,  or  Extern. 

pore  Descriptions  of  the  severd  Goontrlce  of  the  BA8TERK 
WORLD,  will  be  ddtvered  at  the  Homooir  Rooms,  ^ueen  Strest. 
beginning  on  Monaay  the  6th  of  July,  and  continuing  ddhr  until 
Monday  the  13th  of  July,  aeoordtaig  to  the  foUowti^  order  of  datmt 

Egypt,  and  Its  s|4endld  Anti4|aitiaa» 
Arabia,  and  ita  Deaart  Tribm, 
PataaHne,  and  ita  Holy  Plaeea, 
Meeopotamia,  and  its  Ruined  ClUes, 
Persia,  and  its  Pleturssque  Drantlea, 
Indta,  Ita  InstitutioiM  and  Inhabitaata, 
Commerce  and  Resonrcm  of  tha  Bast, 

Each  Lecture  will  oommence'fethalf-pad  acven  o'dodt  in  the  even* 
tngpredsdy. 

Single  Admission,  3s.  6d.t  Ticket  for  the  whole  Course  of  SercB 

Lectures,  One  Guinea  I  to  be  had  of  the  pdnelpd  DookaeDen,  and  at 
tiie  place  of  ddivery. 

In  order  to  fodlitate  the  attendance  of  young  Gentlemen  who  art 
atnipursutogthdr  studies,  as  well  as  of  young  Ladies  wboeacd«e»- 
tion  Is  stm  in  progress,  to  each  of  whom  thedeeeriptlons  of  the  coun- 
tries may  be  found  instructive  as  wdl  as  entertamlng,  two  TidMts 
for  the  Course  will  admit  three  young  Gentlemen,  or  four  youi« 
Ladies  under  eighteen  years  of  age  I  and  three  Tickets  for  tlM  Count 
will  admit  a  fondly  party  of  six. 

A  Pamphlet,  contdning  the  Heads  of  the  Lectures,  price  la.  nay 
be  had  aa  abovet  and  It  is  atrongly  recommended  for  ptevtona  pei^ 


July  6tli. 
July  7th. 
July  ath. 
July  9th* 
JulylOlh. 
July  11th. 
July  13th, 


THE  TEETH. 

]lf  R  T.  D.  KIDD,  Dkhtist,  lalilf  with  J.  Pa- 

"^^-^    nnaoN  Ct^aaK,  A.M.,  London,  raapeetfolly  Intlmataa,  that 
under  Mr  Clarke  system,  he  continues  to  core  Toodmehe.  and  Oa. 
rlous  Teeth,  without  pain  or  extraction,  principally  by  the  aapllaa 
tion  of  an  Anodyne  Cement,  which  not  only  giveaimmedlate  rattef 
to  the  most  acute  suflWog,  deadens  all  eendWIity  In  the 
teeth,  but  prevents  a  recurienee  of  the  dismse ;  and,  if  sol 
stopped  with  gold*  aia  permanently  aa  maAil  aa  tf  they 
been  decayed. 

It  may  be  unneresmry  to  ttat^  that  Mr  aark*lisyatem  Is  that  mMB 
which  dl  others  have  founded  thdr  pretenslone  or  suecemi  yet  Mf 
Kidd  confidently  asserts,  that  the  true  pdndplea  of  theayalsmara 
akme  known  to  the  inventor  and  himselr. 

Deficiencies  of  the  teeth  supplied  on  Mr  Clatkli  Impiovad  method. 

S4,  Queen  Sired,  June  f0di,  1819. 
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THB  POBT  SHELLS Y^H  18   UNPUBLISHED  WORK, 
<*THB  WANDERING  JEW." 

Wk  resume  with  much  plMsure  our  uialyBis  of  this 
truly  interestinf  poem. 

We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  two  first 
Cantos.  The  third  is  occupied  with  a  retrospective  view 
of  tiie  hero's  fortunes  and  wanderings,  which  he  relates 
to  his  bride  Rosa,  and  the  noble  Italian  Victorio.  We 
look  upon  the  following  passage,  with  which  he  com- 
mences his  narrative,  as  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  pe- 
rusal, being  peculiarly  striking,  both  on  account  of  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  and  in  reference  to  the  tenets  subsequent- 
ly disseminated  by  its  author : 

**  How  can  I  paint  that  dreadful  day. 
That  time  of  terror  and  dismay. 
When,  for  our  sins,  a  Saviour  died, 
And  the  meek  Lamb  was  crucified  ! 
'Twas  on  that  day,  as  borne  along 
To  slaughter  by  the  insulting  throng. 
Infuriate  for  Deidde, 
I  mock*d  our  Saviour,  and  I  cried, 
'  Go  !  go  !'  *  Ah  !  I  will  go,*  he  said, 
'  Where  scenes  of  endless  bliss  Invite, 
To  the  bh»t  regions  of  the  light ; 
I  go-— but  thou  shalt  here  remain, 

Nor  see  thy  dying  day 
Tin  I  return  again.* 
£*en  now,  by  horror  traced,  I  see 
Hli  perforated  feet  and  hands ; 
The  maddened  crowd  around  him  stands, 
Pieroei  his  side  the  rufilan  spear. 
Big  rolls  the  bitter  anguished  tear ; 
Hark  that  deep  groan  !     He  dies,  he  dies ! 
And  breathes,  in  death's  last  agonies, 
Forgiveness  to  his  enemies ! 
Then  was  1m  noonday  glory  clouded. 
The  sun  in  pitchy  darkness  shrouded ; 
Then  were  strange  forms  through  the  darkness 

gleaming. 
And  tiie  red  orb  of  night  on  Jerusalem  beaming, 
Which  ikintly,  with  ensanguined  light. 
Dispersed  the  thiekening  shades  of  night ; 
Convuls^  all  nature  shook  with  fear. 
As  if  the  very  end  was  near ; 

Earth  to  her  centre  trembled ; 
Rent  in  twain  was  the  temple's  val^ 

The  graves  gave  up  their  dead ; 
Whilst  ghosts  and  si^ts,  i^iastly  pale, 

Glared  hideous  on  the  sig^ht. 
Seen  through  the  dark  and  lurid  air. 

As  fiends  array'd  in  light. 
Threw  on  the  scene  a  frighdiil  glare, 
And,  howling,  shriek'd  with  hideous  yell-. 
They  shrieked  in  Joy,  for  a  Saviour  fell! 
*TwM  then  I  felt  the  Almighty's  ire ; 

Then  ftill  OD  my  remembrance  came 
Thote  w«ir4i  demised,  alas !  too  late! 


The  horrors  of  my  endless  fete 

Flashed  on  my  soul  and  shook  my  frame ; 
They  scorched  my  breast  as  with  a  flame 

Of  unextinguishable  fire ; 

An  exquisitely  torturing  pain 

Of  irenzying  anguish  fired  my  brain." 

In  the  pages  which  succeed  this  fine  passage,  Fftulo 
goes  on  to  describe  at  some  length  the  misery  he  suffered, 
not  only  from  the  consciousness  that  he  lay  under  the 
curse  of  the  Almighty,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  find  refuge  from  his  suf- 
ferings in  death.  Years  and  generations  pass  away, — all 
around  him  changes, — new  forms,  and  customs,  and  go- 
vernments, arise, — ^he  alone  is  strange,  weary,  and  hope- 
less. His  excited  feelings  almost  amount  to  madness,  and 
induce  him  to  seek  for  death  in  every  hideous  shape. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  passage  which  we 
subjoin: 

*^  Rack'd  by  the  tortures  of  the  mind. 

How  have  I  long*d  to  plunge  beneath 

The  mansions  of  repelling  death  ! 
And  strove  that  resting  place  to  find 

Wliere  earthly  sorrows  cease. 
Oft,  when  the  tempest-fiends  engaged. 
And  the  warring  winds  tumultuous  raged. 

Confounding  skies  with  seas. 
Then  would  I  rush  to  the  towering  height 

Of  the  gigantic  Teneriffe, 

Or  some  precipitous  cliff. 
All  in  the  dead  of  the  silent  night. 

**  I  have  cast  myself  from  the  mountain's  height. 

Above  was  day — below  was  night; 

The  substantial  clouds  that  lowered  beneath 

Bore  my  detested  form  ; 
They  whirl'd  it  above  the  volcanic  breath, 

And  the  meteors  of  the  storm  ; 
The  torrents  of  electric  flame 
Scorch'd  to  a  cinder  my  feted  frame. 
Hark  to  the  thunder's  awful  crash — 

Hark  to  the  midnight  lightning*s  hiss ! 
At  length  was  heard  a  sullen  dadi. 
Which  made  the  hoUow  rocks  around 
Rebellow  to  tiie  awful  sound ; 
The  yawning  ocean  opening  wide. 

Received  me  in  its  vast  abyss. 
And  whelm*d  me  in  its  foaming  tide. 
Though  my  astounded  senses  fled. 
Yet  did  the  spark  of  life  remain ; 
Then  the  wild  surges  of  the  main 
Dash'd  and  left  me  on  the  rooky  shore. 
Oh !  would  that  I  had  waked  no  more! 
Vain  wish!  I  Uved  again  to  fed 
Torments  more  fierce  than  those  of  hell  I 
A  tide  of  keener  pain  to  roU, 
And  the  bruises  to  entw  my  inmost  souL 

"  I  cast  myself  in  Etna's  womb. 
If  hapiyi  might  meet  my  doom  . 
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In  toivents  of  electric  flame ; 
Thrice  happy  had  I  found  a  grave 
'Mid  fierce  oombustion^s  tumults  dire, 
*Mid  oceans  of  volcanic  fire» 
Wliich  whirFd  me  in  their  sulphurous  wave, 

And  scorched  to  a  cinder  my  hated  frame, 
Parch*d  up  the  blood  within  my  veins, 
And  rack'd  my  breast  with  damning  pains ; 
Then  hurl'd  me  from  the  mountain's  entrails  dread. 
With  what  unutterable  woe 
Even  now  I  feel  this  bosom  glow — 
I  bum — I  melt  with  fervent  heat — 
Again  life's  pulses  wildly  beat — 
What  endless  throbbing  pangs  I  live  to  feel ! 
The  elements  respect  their  Maker's  seal, — 
That  seal  deep  printed  on  my  fated  bead. 

«  Still  like  the  scathed  pine-tree's  height, 
Braving  the  tempests  of  the  night 

Have  I  'scaped  the  bickering  fire.  ^ 

Like  the  scathed  pine  which  a  monument  stands 
Of  faded  grandeur,  which  the  brands 

Of  the  tempest-shaken  air 
Have  riven  on  the  desolate  heath. 
Yet  it  stands  mi^estic  even  in  death. 

And  rears  its  wild  form  there. 
Thus  have  I  'scaped  the  ocean's  roar, 
The  red-hot  bolt  from  God's  right  hand. 
The  flaming  midnight  meteor  brand, 

And  Etna's  flames  of  bickering  fire. 
Thus  am  I  doom'd  by  fate  to  stand, 

A  monument  of  the  Eternal's  ire ; 
Nor  can  this  being  pass  away, 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more." 

In  a  note,  Shelley  acknowledges  that  many  of  the  ideas 
in  the  above  passage  were  suggested  to  him  by  a  German 
author,  who  has  written  upon  the  same  subject.  It  will  be 
recollected  by  the  readers  of  '*  Queen  Mab,"  that  he  has 
casually  introduced  Ahasuerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,  in 
a  very  sublime  manner,  in  that  poem,  and  that  he  there 
also  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  same  German 
author,  and  quotes  a  part  of  his  work,  different,  however, 
from  that  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Death  being  the  predominant  thought  in  the  mind  of 
Paulo,  as  well  as  his  great  aim  and  object,  the  following 
incident  is  finely  introduced  : 

**  Once  a  funeral  met  my  aching  sight, 

It  blasted  my  eyes  at  the  dead  of  night. 

When  the  sightless  fiends  of  the  tempests  rave. 

And  hell-birds  howl  o'er  the  storm-blacken'd  wave. 

Nought  was  seen,  save  at  .fits,  but  the  meteor's  glare. 

And  the  Ughtnings  of  God  painting  hell  on  the  air ; 

Nought  was  heard  save  the  thunder's  wild  voice  in  the  sky. 

And  strange  birds  who,  shrieking,  fled  dismally  by. 

'Twas  then  fi-om  my  head  my  drench'd  hair  that  I  tore, 

And  bid  my  vain  dagger's  point  drink  my  life's  gore ; 

'Twas  then  I  fell  on  the  ensanguined  earth. 

And  cursed  the  mother  who  gave  me  birth ! 

My  madden'd  brain  could  bear  no  more-^ 

Hark !  the  chilling  whirlwind's  roar ; 

The  spirits  of  the  tomUess  dead 

Flit  around  my  fated  head, — 

Howl  horror  and  destruction  round. 

As  they  quaff  my  blood  that  stains  the  ground. 

And  shriek  amid  their  deadly  stave, — 

'  Never  shalt  thou  find  the  grave ! 

Ever  shall  thy  £kted  soul 

In  life's  protracted  torments  toQ, 

Till,  in  Utest  ruin  hurl'd. 

And  fate's  destruction,  sinks  the  world ! 

Till  the  dead  arise  from  the  yawning  ground. 

To  meet  their  Maker's  last  decree. 
Till  angels  of  vengeance  flit  arornid. 

And  loud  yelling  demons  seize  on  thee !'  ** 


Finding  that  Heaven  would  not  interfere  to  shorten 
his  probation,  and  having  made  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  secret  arts  of  necromancy,  he  resolves  to  call  the 
powers  of  the  lower  world  to  his  fud,  and  is  more  than 
once  on  the  very  point  of  selling  his  soul  to  purchase 
the  happiness  of  death.  Upon  one  occasion  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  appeared  to  him  after  the  following  man- 


ner : 


''  The  winds  had  ceased — a  thick  dark  smoke 
From  beneath  the  pavonent  l»^ke ; 

Around  ambrosiid  perfumes  breathe 
A  fragrance,  grateful  to  the  sense. 
And  bliss,  past  utterance,  dispense. 

The  heavy  mists,  encirding,  wreath. 
Disperse,  and  gradually  unfold 

A  youthful  female  form ; — she  rode 

Upon  a  rosy-tinted  cloud ; 
Bright  stream'd  her  flowing  locks  of  gold  ; 
She  shone  with  radiant  lustre  bright. 
And  blazed  with  strange  and  dazzling  light ; 
A  diamond  coronet  deck'd  her  brow, 
Bloom'd  on  her  cheek  a  vermeil  glow ; 

The  terrors  of  her  fiery  eye 
Pour'd  forth  insufferable  day. 
And  shed  a  wildly  lurid  ray. 
A  smile  upon  her  features  playM, 

But  there,  too,  sate  pourtray'd 
The  inventive  malice  of  a  soul 
Where  wild  demoniac  passions  roll ; 
Des[Hdr  and  torment  on  her  brow 
Had  mark'd  a  melancholy  woe 

In  dark  and  deepen'd  shade. 
Under  those  hypocritic  smiles, 
Deceitful  as  the  serpent's  wiles. 

Her  hate  and  malice  were  oonceal'd  ; 
Whilst  on  her  guilt-confessing  face. 
Conscience,  the  strongly  printed  trace 

Of  agony  betray'd. 
And  all  the  fallen  angel  stood  reveal'd. 
She  held  a  poniard  in  her  hand. 
The  point  was  tinged  by  the  lightning's  brand ; 
In  her  left  a  scroll  she  bore, 
Crimson'd  deep  with  human  gore ; 
And,  as  above  my  head  she  stood. 
Bade  me  smear  it  with  my  blood. 

She  said,  that  then  it  was  my  doom 
That  every  earthly  puig  should  cease ; 
The  evening  of  my  mortal  woe 

Would  close  beneath  the  yawning  tomb ; 
And,  lull'd  into  the  arms  of  death, 
I  should  resign  my  labouring  breath  ; 
And  in  the  sightless  realms  below 
Enjoy  an  endless  reign  of  peace. 
She  ceased — oh,  God,  I  thank  thy  graces 
Which  bade  me  spurn  the  deadly  scroll ; 
Uncertain  for  a  while  I  stood — 
The  dagger's  point  was  in  my  blood. 

Even  now  I  bleed  ! — 1  bleed  ! 
When  suddenly  what  horrors  flew. 
Quick  asjthe  lightnings  through  my  frame; 

Flash'd  on  my  mind  the  infernal  d^. 
The  deed  which  would  condemn  my  soul 
To  torments  of  eternal  flame. 
Drops  colder  than  the  cavern  dew 
Quick  coursed  each  other  down  my  fkce, 

I  labour'd  for  my  breath ; 
At  length  I  cried, '  Avaunt !  thon  fiend  of  Hell, 

Avaunt !  thon  minister  of  dea^  !* 
I  cast  the  volume  on  the  ground. 
Loud  shriek'd  the  fiend  with  piercing  yell. 
And  more  than  mortal  laughter  peal'd  around. 
The  scatter'd  fragments  of  the  storm 
Floated  along  the  Demon's  form. 
Dilating  till  it  touch'd  the  sky ; 
The  clouds  that  roU'd  athwart  his  eye^ 
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Reyeal'd  by  its  terrific  ray. 
Brilliant  at  the  noontide  day, 

Gleain*d  with  a  lurid  fire ; 
R«d  lightnings  darted  aroand  his  head. 
Thunders  hoarse  as  the  groans  of  the  dead, 

Prseounced  their  Maker's  ire ; 
A  whiriwind  msh'd  impetuous  by, 
Chaos  of  horror  filled  the  sky ; 
I  sunk  oonvulsed  with  awe  aiid  dread. 
When  I  waked  the  storm  was  fled. 
But  sounds  unholy  met  my  ear, 
And  fiends  of  hell  were  flitting  near.** 

Having  so  far  gained  a  victory  over  himself  and  his 
tempters,  he  contrived  to  drag  on  a  wretched  existence  for 
sixteen  hundred  years,  about  the  expiration  of  which 
period  he  had  met  with  Rosa,  and  in  her  deep  confiding 
aflTection  found  a  temporary  solace  for  his  grieft.  His 
narrative  and  the  third  canto  conclude  together. 

The  fourth  canto  opens  in  a  strain  of  truly  elevated 
morality  and  piety,  which  shows  how  much  of  good  there 
must  always  have  been  at  Shelley*s  heart : 

"  Ah !  why  does  man,  whom  God  has  sent 
As  the  Creation's  ornament. 
Who  stands  amid  his  works  oonfest 
The  first — ^the  noblest — and  the  best ; 
Whose  vast^-whose  comprehensive  eye» 
Is  bounded  only  by  the  sky, 
O'erlook  the  charms  which  Nature  yields, 
The  garniture  of  woods  and  fields. 
The  sun's  all  vivifying  light. 
The  glory  of  the  moon  by  night. 
And  to  himself  alone  a  foe. 
Forget  from  whom  these  blessings  flow  ? 
And  is  there  not  in  friendship's  eye. 
Beaming  with  tender  sympathy. 
An  antidote  to  every  woe. 
And  cannot  woman's  love  bestow 
An  heaVnly  paradise  below  ? 
Sudi  joys  as  these  to  man  are  given. 
And  yet  you  dare  to  rail  at  Heaven, 
Vainly  oppose  the  Almighty  Cause, 
Transgress  His  universal  laws. 
Forfeit  the  {Measures  that  await 
The  virtuous  in  this  mortal  state. 
Question  the  goodness  of  the  Power  on  high, 
In  misery  live,  despairing  die. 
What  then  is  man,  how  few  his  days, 
And  heighten'd  by  what  transient  rays. 
Made  up  of  plans  of  happiness. 
Of  visionary  schemes  of  bliss, 
The  varying  passions  of  his  mind 
Inconstant,  varying  as  the  wind. 
Now  hush'd  to  apathetic  rest, 
Now  tempested  with  storms  his  breast. 
Now  with  the  fluctuating  tide 
Sunk  low  in  meanness,  swoln  with  pride. 
Thoughtless,  or  overwhclm'd  with  care, 
•Hoping,  or  tortured  by  despair !" 

Victorio  is  now  brought  more  prominently  into  notice. 
It  appears  that  he  has  conceived  an  unlawful  passion  for 
Rosa,  and  his  mind,  tempest-tost  between  his  duty  to  his 
friend,  and  his  burning  anxiety  to  possess  Rosa,  at  what- 
ever cost,  is  driven  almost  to  distraction.  In  a  fit  of  de- 
spair he  determines  on  committing  suicide.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  a  noble  one : 

**  The  precipice's  battled  height 

Was  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  night, 

As  Victorio  moved  along. 
At  length  he  reach'd  its  summit  dread. 
The  night-wind  whistled  round  his  h^d, 

A  wild  funereal  song. 
A  dying  cadence  swept  around 

Upon  the  waste  of  air, 


It  scarcely  might  be  call'd  a  sound. 

For  stillness  yet  was  there. 
Save  when  the  roar  of  the  waters  below 
Was  wafted  by  fits  to  the  mountain's  brow. 
Here  for  a  while  Victorio  stood 
Suspended  on  the  yawning  flood, 
And  gazed  upon  the  gulf  beneath. 
No  apprehension  paied  his  cheek. 
No  sighs  from  his  torn  bosom  break. 

No  terror  dimm'd  his  eye. 
'  Wdcome,  thrice  welcome,  friendly  death,* 
In  despMiite  harrowing  tone  he  cried, 
'  Receive  me,  ocean,  to  your  breast. 
Hush  this  ungovernable  tide. 

This  troubled  sea  to  rest. 
Thus  do  I  bury  all  my  grief — 
This  plunge  sluill  give  my  soul  relief. 

This  plunge  into  eternity !' 
4  I  see  him  now  about  to  siuring 

Into  the  watery  grave : 
''    Hark !  the  death  angel  flaps  his  wing 

O'er  the  blacken'd  wave. 
Hark  !  the  night-raven  shrieks  on  high 

To  the  breeze  which  passes  on  ; 
Clouds  o'ershade  the  moonlight  sky — 

The  deadly  work  is  almost  done — 
When  a  soft  and  silver  sound. 

Softer  than  the  fairy  song, 

Which  floats  at  midnight  hour  along 
The  daisy-^Mungled  ground. 

Was  borne  upon  the  wind's  soft  swelL 

Victorio  started — 'twas  the  knell 
Of  some  dqmrted  soul ; 

Now  on  the  pinion  of  the  blast. 

Which  o'er  the  craggy  mountain  past. 
The  lengthen'd  murmurs  roll — 

Till  lost  in  ether,  dies  away 

The  plaintive,  melancholy  lay. 
'Tis  said  congenial  sounds  have  power 
To  dissipate  the  mists  that  lower 

Upon  the  wretch's  brow — 
To  still  the  maddening  panlona*  war — 
To  calm  the  mind's  impetuous  jar— ^ 

To  turn  the  tide  of  woe. 
Victorio  shudder'd  with  affright. 
Swam  o'er  his  eyes  thick  mists  of  night ; 
Even  now  he  was  about  to  sink 

Into  the  ocean's  yawning  womb. 
But  that  the  branches  of  an  oak. 
Which,  riven  by  the  lightning's  stroke, 
O'erhung  the  precipice's  brink. 

Preserved  him  from  the  billowy  tomb  ; 
Quick  throbb'd  his  pulse  with  feverish  heat, 
He  wildly  started  on  his  feet, 
And  rush'd  from  the  mountain's  height." 

Thus  diverted  firom  his  purpose,  his  passion  for  Rosa 
retains  as  fierce  a  hold  of  hb  bosom  as  ever.  Before  he 
reaches  his  own  castle,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps  presents 
herself  before  him,  and  promises  him  the  accomplishment 
of  his  desires  provided  he  consents  to  surrender  his  soul 
to  her.  Victorio  agrees ;  and  the  Witch,  having  led  him 
to  her  cell,  pronounces 

«*  Some  maddening  rhyme  that  wakei  the  dead  :** 

and  after  an  incantation  scene  of  considerable  length,  the 
whole  of  which  is  exceedingly  powerful,  Victorio  receives 
a  drug  from  the  hand  of  a  fiend,  which  he  is  ordered  to 
mingle  with  Paulo's  wine,  whose  death  will  be  the  certain 
consequence.  The  drug  is  infused,  but  the  wine  is  drunk 
by  Rosa  instead  of  Paulo,  who  is  thus  lost  to  both  her 
lovers.  What  becomes  of  Victorio  we  are  not  told  ;  bat 
the  poem  concludes  with  these  lines.  It  is  Paulo  who  is 
supposed  to  speak  : 

"  *  Lies  she  there  for  the  worm  to  devour, 
Lies  she  there  till  the  judgment  hour, 
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Is  then  mj  Roaa  dead  ! 
False  fiend  !  I  curse  thy  futile  power ! 
0*er  her  form  will  lightnings  flash, 
0*er  her  form  will  thunders  crash. 

But  harmless  from  mj  head 
Will  the  fierce  tempest*s  fury  fly. 
Rebounding  to  its  native  sky. — 
Who  is  the  God  of  Mercy  ? — ^whero 

Enthroned  the  power  to  save  ? 
Reigns  he  above  the  viewless  air  ? 

Lives  he  beneath  the  grave  ? 
To  him  would  I  lift  my  suppliant  moan, 
That  power  should  hear  my  harrowing  groan  ;-^ 
Is  it  then  Christ's  terrific  Sire  ? 
Ah  !  I  have  felt  his  burning  ire, 

I  feel, — I  feel  it  now, — . 
His  flaming  mark  is  fix'd  on  my  head, 
And  must  there  remain  in  traces  dread  ; 

Wild  anguish  glooms  my  brow ; 
Oh !  Griefs  like  mine  that  fiercely  bum. 

Where  is  the  balm  can  heal ! 
Where  is  the  monumental  urn 
Can  bid  to  dust  this  frame  return. 

Or  quench  the  pangs  I  feel  !* 
As  thus  he  spoke  grew  dark  the  sky. 
Hoarse  thunders  murmured  awfully, 
'  O  Demon !  I  am  thine  !*  he  cried. 
A  hollow  fiendish  voice  replied, 
'  Come  !  for  thy  doom  is  misery.*  ** 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  a  good  num^ 
bar  ofthe  most  striking  passages  in  this  poem  ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  none  who  take  delight  in  such  matters 
can  have  perused  them  without  a  very  high  degree  of  in- 
terest and  satisfaction.  That  so  elaborate  and  valuable  a 
work,  by  one  of  the  first  poets  of  our  times,  should  have 
existed  entirely  unknown  to  his  nearest  surviving  friends 
and  relatives,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  itself  regarded  as  a  cir- 
cumstance  well  worthy  of  commemoration.  That  it  should 
have  fidlen  to  our  lot  to  be  the  first  to  intimate  the  exist- 
ence of  this  important  literary  curiosity,  and  to  present  to 
the  public,  through  the  pages  of  the  LrrEEAET  JouaxAL, 
inurious  selected  portions  of  its  contents,  must  always  re- 
main with  us  a  sulgect  of  pleasant  retrospection  and  self- 
congratulation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  poem 
may  be  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  shape,  but  of 
this  we  are  not  yet  aware.  In  oondusion,  we  have  only 
to  hope,  though  we  can  scarcely  promise,  that  in  the  pro^ 
■eoution  of  our  labours,  we  sliall  occasionally  be  enabled 
to  offer  to  our  readers  literary  matter  of  as  novel  and  in- 
teresting a  nature  as  that  to  which  we  have  bow  directed 
their  attention. 


Traveh  in  North  America,  m  the  years  1827  imd  1828. 
By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.     In  three  v». 
,     lumes.     Edinburgh.     Cadell  &  Co.     1829. 

Thu  is  not  a  work  of  small  dimensions,  nor  wiU  it  be  pos- 
sible, in  any  review  whatever,  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
numerous  topics  connected  with  North  America,  upon 
which  the  author  lias  entered  at  length  in  the  course  M 
three  closely-printed  octavo  volumes,  averaging  about  4i30 
pages  each.  All  that  we  shall  at  present  attempt  is,  to 
state  our  general  impression  of  the  book,  and  to  give  our 
readers  such  a  view  of  its  contents  as  may  makib  tliem  ac- 
quainted with  its  leading  features. 

Captain  Basil  HaK  is  already  weD  known  to  ^bt  pub- 
lic as  a  successful  and  indefotigaMe  traveller  in  several 
different  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  is  familiar,  indeed, 
with  almost  every  latitude  firom  Cape  Horn  to  Green- 
land, mnd  every  longitude  from  Loo  Choo  to  London. 
His  **  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Seas  in  1816  **  is  replete  with 
interest;  and  his  "Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of 
ChUi,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  1820-1  and  2,**  U  probably, 
•n  the  whole^  the  best  book  about  South  Americi(  which 


we  yet  have.     But,  in  directing  his  attention  to  tlio 
United  States  and  the  British  Cokmies  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, Captain  Hall  was  taking  higlier  and  more  dangerous 
ground.     It  is  easy  for  almost  any  one  to  write  about 
places  90  hr  off  and  so  rarely  risited  by  Europeans  as 
Oei-hai-oi,  the  Amherst  Isles,  and  Loo  Choo ;  for  the 
simple  hict  of  having  l>een  there — at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  globe — is  enough  to  entitle  even  a  very  common- 
place man  to  publish  a  book  when  he  comes  home,  that 
his  friends  may  know  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.     If 
it  is  strange  and  new,  it  is  interesting;   and  on  this 
account  alone,    the   book  may  run    through  a  dozen 
editions,   without  possessing  one  spark  of  literary  me- 
rit.    In  the  same  way,  as  the  number  b  comparatively 
small,  and  was  still  smaller  a  few  years  ago,  who  have 
seen   with   their  own   eyes    the  great   revolutions,    or 
watched  the  progress  of  society  and  manners,  in  the  vast 
empires  springing  up  in  the  southern  divisions  of  the 
New  World,  any  thing  that  threw  light  upon  the  sulject 
was  likdy  to  be  favourably  received,  and  was  not  sub- 
jected to  the  experimentum  cruets,  by  being  coftipared  with 
numerous  similar  works  on  the  same  subject.   But  North 
America  is  far  more  trodden  ground.     The  first  flush  of 
curiosity  concerning  it  has  died  away.     A  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  to  New  York  and  through  the  United  States, 
or  to  Quebec  and  through  Canada,  is  merely  the  work  of 
a  summer  month  or  two,  and  consequently  all  the  read- 
ing public,  either  by  report  or  actual  observation,  know 
pretty  accurately  what  is  to  1>e  seen,  and  how  tilings  are 
going  on  both  on  the  Hudson  and  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
even  on  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  MississIppL  Tlie 
traveller,  therefore,  who  undertakes  to  publish  an  aixxmnt 
of  his  travels  in  this  quarter,  must  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  state  accurately  and  truly  whM 
he  observes.     He  must  be  able  to  give  to  these  observa- 
tions a  graphic  force  and  interest ;  to  draw  correct  in- 
ferences from  them ;  to  reason  from  what  has  been  to 
what  may  or  will  be ;  to  group  old  things  anew ;  and  to 
find  in  the  freshness  of  his  own  mind  a  fruitful  souroo 
for  original  and  striking  trains  of  thought.     A  book  of 
travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa  is  judged  of  by  very  dif- 
ferent rules,  from  a  book  of  travels  in  France  or  Ger- 
many.    In  the  one  case  we  think  of  the  traveller  more 
than  hb  book ;  and  if  he  prove  to  us  that  he  encountered 
many  dangers,  and  overcame  many  difficulties,  we  con- 
sider ourselves  bound  to  refrain  from  any  severe  criticism 
on  hb  literary  effort.     But,  in  the  other  case,  as  the  nar- 
rator has  had  nothing  marvellous  either  to  do  or  to  suffer, 
and  as  he  voluntarily  pushes  into  our  hand  a  new  book  about 
scenes  and  places  with  which  we  are  all  perfectly  well 
acquainted,  we  feel  entitled  to  ask — what  intrinsic  merit 
or  novelty  do  its  contents  possess,  to  authorise  thb  addi- 
tional demand  upon  our  time  and  purse  ? 

It  b  by  this  higher  standard  that  we  propose  judging 
of  Captain  Hall*s  Traveb  in  North  America ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that,  taking  the  work  for  all  in  all,  we 
think  it  bears  the  test  exceedingly  well.  The  Captain  b 
a  lively,  intelligent,  active-minded  man,  who  b  not  con- 
tented with  common-places,  and  who  likes  to  probe  things 
to  the  root.  He  does  not,  ^>parently,  possess  a  very  vivid 
fancy,  nor,  probably,  a  very  acute  sensibility,  nor,  so  fiur 
as  we  can  discover,  b  hb  stock  of  book-learning  very  va- 
ried or  extensive;  but  then,  he  has  just  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  both  fancy  and  sensibility  for  a  traveller, — that  b 
to  say,  he  has  enough  to  prevent  him  from  being  dull  and 
mechanical,  and  not  so  much  as  to  make  him  poetical, 
apocryphal,  or  mawkish ;  and  as  to  hb  book-learning,  tlie 
want  pf  it  (if  it  be  a-wanting)  b  well  supplied  by  a 
knowledge  of  life,  an  acquaintance  with  men  and  man- 
ners under  almost  every  different  phasis,  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  very  complete  and  comprehensive  kind.  If 
a  man  has  naturally  f^  average  parts,  nothing  will  so 
speedily  mMure  the  judgment  and  render  its  decisions 
valuable  as  foreign  travel.  Pew  men  have  done  more  in 
thb  way  than  Captain  Hall ;  and  whibt  we  have  conai- 
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derable  confidence  in  his  Judgment,  we  are  also  wtisfied 
that  it  is  his  sincere  and  anxious  desire  never  to  allow 
it  to  be  influenced  by  preconceived  pngudices  of  any 
lund.  In  one  or  two  instances  his  scrupulousness  upon 
this  point  lias  carried  him  a  little  too  far.  For  ex- 
ample,  he  tells  us  in  the  present  work,  that  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  form  his  opinions  entirely  for  himself, 
|ie  has  carefully  abstained  from  looking  over  the  pages 
of  a  single  preceding  traveller  in  North  America.  Tbis 
may  have  been  conscientious — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
largues  a  want  of  confidence  in  himself,  which,  we  think, 
an  author  ought  to  be  slow  to  confess.  No  doubt  there 
Would  be  a  freshness  and  novelty  about  every  thing  he 
■aw,  which  would  probably  strengthen  the  impression 
made  by  any  individual  object,  and  render  it  more  easy 
to  commit  to  paper  a  vivid  description  of  it ;  but  might  it 
not  be  an  object  which  had  been  described  a  thousand 
times  before  by  men  of  perhaps  superior  powers,  or  might 
there  not  be  doubts  and  difficulties  to  clear  up,  or  a  new 
mode  of  treating  the  subject,  which  could  never  be  dis- 
covered unless  by  consulting  previous  authorities  ?  We 
regret,  both  for  our  own  sake  and  his,  that  Captain  Hall 
Uid  down  the  resolution  of  reading  nothing  about  North 
America  till  his  own  work  concerning  it  issued  from  the 
press.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  rule,  we  should  have 
found  his  remarks  a  good  deal  more  condensed  in  several 
places,  whilst  In  others  we  should  probably  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  opinion  on  several  Interesting  questions 
broached  by  his  predecessors,  but  not  yet  satisfactorily 
settled.  In  short,  we  think  it  clear  that  Captain  Hall*s 
frian  of  proceeding,  or  rather,  of  wot  proceeding,  before 
visiting  a  foreign  country,  ought  to  have  no  imitators. 

Another  question  naturally  suggests  itself  at  the  out- 
set. With  what  sort  of  feelings  towards  the  Americans 
did  our  traveller  enter  America  ?  Did  he  go  as  an  aris- 
tocrat or  a  democrat  ?  Was  he  anxious  for  a  puff  from 
the  Quarterly,  or  was  he  more  ambitious  of  the  praises  of 
the  Westminster  Review?  In  the  very  first  chapter. 
Captain  Hall  alludes  to  this  subject  at  some  length ;  and, 
With  becoming  earnestness,  labours  to  convince  his  reader 
that  he  went  into  the  country  determined  to  judge  de- 
liberately and  candidly,  and  to  be  guided  by  no  rule  but 
that  of  setting  down  his  own  sincere  impressions,  what- 
ever these  might  be.  We  feel  convinced  that  Captain  Hail 
has  conscientiously  adhered  throughout  to  this  determina- 
tion ;  only  we  suspect  that,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he 
has  wliat  we  may  term  a  British  mode  of  thinking,  which, 
in  several  Instances,  is  scarcely  calculated  to  do  complete 
Justice  to  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Americans. 
As  a  whole,  however,  his  work  is  a  fieur  and  honourable 
one,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  appreciated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  think  it  a 
Uitlt  too  long ;  but  this  we  easily  forgive,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  amusing  uid  valuable  matter  it 
contains.  Upon  many  political,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial questions  of  moment.  Captain  Hall  speaks  to  the 
point,  and  with  great  good  sense ;  while,  as  a  mere  tra- 
veller, or  lively  and  picturesque  narrator,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  follow  him,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Captain  Hall,  along  with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter, 
(both  of  whom  accompanied  him  in  all  his  subsequent 
perq^inations,  encountering  every  inconvenience  with  an 
indomitable  spirit  worthy  of  their  name,)  sailed  for  New 
York  in  April  1827.  He  proceeded  up  the  Hudson, 
made  a  short  trip  to  Massachusetts,  and  then  turning 
westward,  travelled  along  the  Grand  Erie  Canal  to  Nia- 
gara. X^ence  he  visited  Lake  Erie,  and  then  proceeded 
through  Canada,  along  Lake  Ontario,  and  down  the  St 
Lawrence,  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  In  September,  he 
recrossed  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  proceeded  by  Lake 
.Champlain,  Sarat<^a,  and  Albany,  to  Boston.  Here  he 
remained  some  time,  visiting  all  the  public  institutions  In 
and  about  the  town,  and  devoting  his  attention  exclusive- 
ly to  American  afiain — such  as  their  religion,  their  ma- 
nofiictvriasi  their  oAval  resources,  their  system  vf  sdocft- 


tion,  the  influence  of  females  in  sodety,  their  political  in- 
stitutions, and  other  matters  of  importance.  Having  re- 
turned from  Boston  to  New  York,  he  once  more  left  that 
dty  for  Philadelphia,  and  from  Philadelphia  went  on 
to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Columbia,  and 
Ctuu-leston,  Journeying  of  course  through  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  and  South  Carolina.  From  Charleo- 
ton  he  went  down  the  coast  to  Savannah  ;  and  then,  again 
turning  to  the  west,  made  a  very  extensive  tour  through 
Georgia,  along  the  Alabama,  and  down  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi at  New  Orleans.  Proceeding  thence  up  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  confluence,  first  with  the  Ohio,  and  then  with 
the  Missouri,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  expedition 
might  have  ended,  had  not  a  severe  illness  which  over- 
took the  child  made  it  necessary  to  get  away  firom  these 
great  rivers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  into  a  more  northern 
latitude.  Captain  Hall  accordingly  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  and,  going  through  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
rived a  third  time  at  New  York,  from  which  he  soon 
afterwards  took  his  final  departure  for  England,  and  in 
July  1628,  landed  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after 
an  alisence  of  fifteen  months  and  five  days.  During  this 
busy  interval,  independently  of  the  double  vo}*age  across 
the  Atlantic,  he  had  travelled  in  America  eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  miles,  as  a  married  man,  and  without 
meeting  with  the  slightest  accident.    ^ 

In  our  quotations  from  this  worlc,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  graver  subjects  it  discusses. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  seriously  recommending 
these  to  the  best  attention  of  our  readers ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  present  a  few  miscellaneous  extracts,  which 
may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  general  tone  of  the 
book,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  both  amu- 
sing and  interesting.  Without  farther  preface  we  sub- 
join these  passages  :^ 

AMKEICAir  JEALOUSY. 

"  Thus  it  ever  was,  in  great  things  as  well  as  In  smsll,  on 
crave  or  ludicrous  occasions.  They  were  eternally  on  the  de- 
fensi  ve^  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  tbey  suspected  us  of  a 
design  to  find  fault,  at  times  when  nothing  on  earth  was  fur- 
ther from  our  thoughts.  Whenever  any  thing  fiivouraUe 
happened,  by  chance  or  otherwise,  to  be  stated  withrespeet 
to  England,  there  was  straightway  a  fidget  till  the  said  cir- 
cumstance was  counterbalanced  by  something  equally  good 
or  much  better  In  America.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
jealous  fever  carried,  that  I  hardly  recoUect  above  half  a 
doaun  occasions  during  the  whole  journey,  when  England 
-was  mentioned,  that  the  slightest  interest  of  an  agreeable 
kind  was  manifiested  on  the  part  of  the  audience ;  vit  that  a 
brisk  cross  fire  was  not  instantly  opened  on  all  hands  to  de- 
preciate what  had  been  said ;  or,  which  was  still  more  fi'e- 
quent,  to  build  up  something  finer,  or  taller,  or  larger,  in 
America  to  overmatch  it.  It  always  occurred  to  me,  that 
they  paid  themselves  and  their  institutions  the  verv  poorest 
description  of  complim^it  by  this  course  of  proceeding ;  and 
It  would  be  quite  easy  to  show  why.'*— Vol.  I.  pp.  110-11. 

XA&ns  or  PLACES  IN  AMEEICA. 

'<  It  has  been  the  fUshion  of  travellers  in  America,  I  am 
told— for  I  have  read  no  travels  in  that  country— to  ridioilo 
the  practice  of  giving  to  unknown  and  inconsiderable*  vil* 
hges,  the  names  of  places  long  hallowed  by  classical  recol- 
iectlons.  I  was  disposed,  however,  at  <me  time  to  think, 
that  there  was  nothing  absurd  in  the  matter.  I  did  not 
deny  that,  on  first  looUng  at  the  map,  and  more  particu- 
larlv,  on  hearing  stare-dnvers  and  stage-passenrera  tolkinc 
of  Troy,  Ithaca,  and  Rome,  and  still  more,  when  I  heard 
them  qieaking  of  the  towns  of  Cicero,  Homer,  or  Manliu% 
an  involuntarv  smile  found  its  way  to  the  lips,  followed 
often  bv  a  good  hearty  laugh.  The  oddity  and  incongmitT 
of  the  thing  were  much  heightened  by  the  admixture  of  such 
modem  appellations  as  Truxton,  Sullivan,  and  Tompkins, 
jumbled  up  with  the  Indian  names  of  Onondaga,  Oneida* 
and  Chittenlngo. 

*<  A  little  longer  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject^ 
however,  led  me  to  a  diffiBrent  conclusion.  All  these  un- 
courteous,  and  at  first  irrepressible,  feelings  of  ridicule^ 
were,  I  hoped,  quite  eradiaded ;  and  I  tried  to  fiuicy  that 
there  was  something  very  interesting,  almost  amiable,  in 
anv  circumstances,  no  matter  how  trivial,  which  contribu- 
ted to  show*  evea  kidirectiyy  thai  these  deseendants  of  ouis 
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wore  still  wUliog  to  keep  up  the  old  and  generous  recol- 
lections of  their  youth ;  and  although  thev  had  broken  the 
cords  of  national  union,  tliat  they  were  still  dbposed  to  bind 
themselves  to  us,  by  the  ties  of  classical  sentiment  at  least. 
For  these  reasons,  then,  I  was  inclined  to  approve,  in 
theory,  of  the  taste  which  had  appropriated  tne  ancient 
Barnes  alluded  to.  I  had  also  a  sort  of  hope,  that  the  mere 
use  of  tlie  words  would  insensibly  blend  with  their  present 
occupations,  and  so  keep  alive  some  traces  of  the  ola  spirit, 
described  to  me  as  fast  melting  away. 

**  By  the  same  train  of  friendly  reasoning,  I  was  led  to 
imagine  it  possible,  that  the  adoption  of  such  names  as  Au- 
burn,—' loveliest  village  of  the  olain,*— Port  Byron,  and 
the  innumerable  Londons,  DubHns,  Edinlnirghs,  and  so 
on,  were  indicative  of  a  latent  or  lingering  kindliness  to- 
wards the  old  country.  The  notion,  tnat  it  was  degrading 
to  the  venatd>le  Roman  names,  to  fix  them  upon  these 
mushroom  towns  in  the  wildemep,  I  combated,  I  flattered 
myself,  somewhat  adroitly,  on  the  principle  that,  so  far 
from  the  memory  of  Ithaca  or  Syracuse,  or  any  such  place, 
being  degraded  by  the  appropriation,  the  honour  rather  lay 
with  the  ancients,  who,  it  is  the  fashion  to  take  for  grant- 
ed, co^oyed  a  less  amount  of  fireedom  and  intelligenoe  thAn 
their  modem  namesakes. 

**  *  Let  us,*  I  said  one  day  to  a  friend  who  was  impugn- 
ing these  doctrines,  *  let  us  take  Syracuse  for  example, 
which,  in  the  year  182D,  consisted  of  one  house,  one  mill, 
and  one  tavern :  now,  in  1827,  it  holds  fifteen  hundred  In- 
liabitants,  has  two  large  churches,  innumerable  wealthy 
shops  filled  with  gbods,  Inxnight  ther«  by  wato'-carriap 
from  every  comer  of  ihe  gl<M>e ;  two  large  and  splendid 
hotels ;  many  dozens  of  grocerv-storea,  or  whisky  shops ; 
■everal  busy  printing-presses,  trom  one  of  which  issues  a 
weekly  newspaper ;  a  daily  post  from  the  east,  the  aouth, 
and  the  west ;  nas  a  broad  canal  running  through  its  l>o- 
'som ; — in  short,  it  is  a  great  and  free  city.  Where  is  this 
to  be  matdied,*  I  exclaimed,  *  in  ancient  Italv  or  Greece  ?' 

"  It  grieves  me  much,  however,  to  have  tne  ungracious 
task  forced  upon  me  of  entirely  demolistiiog  my  own  plau- 
sible handiwork.  But  tmth  lenders  it  necessary  to  declare^ 
that,  after  a  long  acquaintance  with  all  these  matters,  1  dis- 
covered that  I  was  all  in  the  wrong,  and  tliat  there  was 
not  a  word  of  sense  in  what  I  had  uttered  with  so  much  stu- 
died candour.  Wliat  is  the  most  provoking  proof  that  this 
fine  doctrine  of  profitable  associations  was  practically  ab- 
surd, is  the  fiict,  that  even  I  myself,  though  comparatively 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  classical-sounding  places  in 
quesdon,  have,  alas !  seen  and  heard  enough  of  them  to 
have  nearly  all  my  classical  recollections  swept  away  by  the 
contact.  Now,  tnerefure,  whenever  I  meet  with  the  name 
of  a  Roman  city,  or  an  author,  or  a  general,  instead  of  ha- 
ving my  ihoughts  carried  back,  as  heretofore,  to  the  regions 
of  antiquity,  I  am  transported  forthwith,  in  imagination, 
to  the  post-road  on  my  way  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  my  jointa 
and  bones  turn  sore  at  the  hare  recollection  of  joltings,  and 
other  namdess  vulgar  annoyance  by  day  and  by  night, 
which,  I  much  fear,  will  outlive  all  the  little  classical  know- 
ledge of  my  juvenile  days.**— VoL  L  pp.  131-4. 

naKSS  OF  THB  AMCaiCANS. 

«  The  ladies  in  America  obtain  their  fashions  direct  from 
Paris.  I  speak  now  of  the  f^reat  cities  on  the  sea-ooast, 
where  the  communication  with  Europe  is  easy  and  fre- 
quent. In  the  lNu;k  settlements,  people  are  obliged  to  catch 
what  opportunities  come  in  their  way ;  and,  accordingly, 
many  applications  were  made  to  us  for  a  sight  of  our  w^- 
Tobe,  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  none  of  the  largest. 
The  child's  clothes  excited  most  interest,  however,  and  pat* 
terns  were  asked  for  on  many  occasions.  ^ 

**  Wliile  touching  on  this  subject,  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  w<h:^  without  giving  offence— cer- 
tainly without  meaning  to  give  any— 4*especting  the  attire 
of  the  male  part  of  the  population,  who,  I  liave  reason  to 
think,  do  not,  generally  speaking,  consider  dress  an  object 
deserving  of  nearly  so  much  attention  as  it  undoubtedly 
4Night  to  receive.  It  seems  to  me  that  dress  isa  branch,  and 
.loot  an  unimportant  branch,  of  manners— a  science  they  all 
profess  thenuelves  anxious  to  study.  The  men,  proliably 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  have,  somehow  or  other, 
acquired  a  habit  of  u^ligeiice,  in  this  respect,  quite  obvious 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  From  the  hat,  which  is  never 
brushed,  to  the  shoe,  which  is  seldom  polished,  all  parts  of 
their  drees  are  often  left  pretty  much  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Nothing  seems  to  fit,  or  to  be  made  with  any  pre- 
rision.  It  Is  very  true,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  aoopt 
.that  form  of  mm,  as  well  as  that  form  of  govenim«ut) 


which  pleases  them  best ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  bope  it 
will  be  granted,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  oontra- 
distingubhed  as  they  are  so  much  from  what  is  seen  elM- 
where,  are  perfectly  fiiir  points  of  remark  for  a  foreigner.** 
— VoL  I.  pp.  166-7. 

PXCULLARrnCS  OF  AN  AMKKICAN  VILLAGC 

«  On  the  26th  of  June  1827,  we  strolled  through  the  vH- 
lage  of  Rochester,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most  obliging 
and  intelligent  friend,  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
Every  thing  in  this  bustling  place  appetfed  to  be  in  motion* 
The  very  streets  seemed  to  be  starting  up  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, ready-made,  and  looking  as  fresh  sind  new  as  if  they 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  workmen's  hands  but  an  hour 
before— or  that  a  great  boxful  of  new  houses  had  been  sent 
by  steam  from  New  York,  and  tumbled  out  on  the  half^ 
clear  laud.  The  canal  Iwnlu  were,  in  some  places,  still 
nnturfed  ;  the  lime  seemed  hardly  dry  in  the  masonry  of 
the  aqueduct,  in  the  Inidges,  and  in  uie  numberless  great 
saw-mills  and  manufiMitories.  In  many  of  these  buildinga 
the  people  were  at  work  l>ebw  stairs,  while  at  top  the  car- 
penters were  busy  nailing  on  the  planks  of  the  roof. 

'*  Some  dwellings  were  naif  painted,  while  the  foundations 
of  others,  witliin  five  yards'  distance  were  only  beginning. 
I  cannot  say  how  many  churches,  court-houses,  jails,  and 
hotels  I  counted  all  in  motion,  creeping  upwards.  Several 
streets  were  nearly  finished,  but  had  not,  as  yet,  received 
their  names ;  and  many  others  were  in  the  reverse  predica- 
ment, being  named  but  not  commenced,— their  local  babl* 
tation  being  merely  signified  by  lines  of  stakes.  Here  anp 
there  we  saw  great  warehouses,  without  window  sashes^ 
but  half  filled  with  goods,  and  furnished  with  holstiuff^ 
cranes,  ready  to  fish  up  the  huge  pyramids  of  flour  barrels^ 
bales,  and  boxes,  lyingin  the  streets.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  spire  of  a  Presbyterian  church  rose  to  a  great 
height ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  supporting  tow^  was  to  ba 
seen  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock,  of  whkh  the  machinery,  in  tha 
hurry-skurry,  had  been  left  at  New  York.  I  need  not  say 
that  thcae  half-finished,  whole-finished,  and  eml>ryo  streets^ 
were  crowded  with  people,  carts,  stages,  cattle,  pigs,  fiu*  b^ 
yond  the  reach  of  numbers;  and,  as  all  these  were  UfUng 
up  their  voices  together,  in  keeping  with  the  clatter  of  ham- 
mers, the  ringing  of  axes,  ana  the  creaking  of  machinery* 
there  was  a  fine  concert,  I  assure  you ! 

*<  But  it  struck  us  that  the  interest  of  the  town,  for  it 
seems  idle  to  call  it  a  village,  was  subordinate  to  that  of  ihm 
suburbs.  A  few  years  ago  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  a  darlc,  silent  forest ;  and  even  as 
it  was,  we  could  not  proceed  a  mile  In  any  direction,  except 
tliat  of  the  high-road,  without  coming  full  butt  against  toe 
woods  of  time  ImmemoriaL  Wlien  uind  is  cleared  for  the 
purposes  of  <^tivatioo,  the  stumps  are  left  standing  for 
many  years,  from  its  being  easier,  as  well  as  more  profita- 
ble in  other  respects,  to  plough  round  them,  than  to  waste 
time  and  lalwur  in  rooting  them  out  or  burning  them,  or 
blowing  them  up  with  gunpowder.  But  when  a  forest  b 
levelleo,  with  a  view  to  building  a  town  In  its  place^  a  dif- 
ferent system  must  of  course  be  adopted.  Tlie  trees  must 
then  be  removed,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  means  of 
the  proprietor,  or  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Thus,  one 
man  possessed  of  capital,  will  clear  his  lot  of  the  wood,  and 
erect  nouses,  or  even  streets,  across  It ;  while,  on  his  neigh- 
bour's land,  the  trees  may  be  still  growing.  And  it  actuiQly 
occurred  to  us  several  times  within  the  immediate  limits  of 
the  inlu^ited  town  Itself- in  streets,  too^  where  shops  were 
opened,  and  all  sorts  of  business  actually  going  on,  that  we 
had  to  drive  first  on  one  side^  and  then  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  the  stumps  of  an  oak,  or  a  hoaalodc,  or  a  pine-tree^ 
staring  us  full  in  the  fiioe. 

"  On  driving  a  little  beyond  the  streets,  toward  the 
woods,  we  came  to  a  vpace  about  an  acre  in  size,  roughly 
enclosed,  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  swell  in  the  grouncu 

«  *  What  can  this  place  l>e  for  V 

'^ '  Ob,'  said  my  companion,  <  that  is  the  grave>-yard.* 

«  <  Grave-yard— what  b  that  ?*  said  I ;  tor  I  was  quite 
adrift. 

"  <  Why,  surely,*  said  he,  *  you  know  what  a  grave-yard 
b?     It  b  a  burying-ground.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the 

5 lace  are  buried  there,  whatever  be  their  persuasion.  We 
on't  use  churchyards  in  America.' 
"  After  we  had  gone  about  a  mile  fh>m  town,  the  forest 
thickoied,  we  lost  sight  of  every  trace  of  a  human  dweU- 
ing,  or  of  human  interference  with  nature  in  any  shape. 
We  stood  considering  what  we  should  do  next,  when  the 
loud  crash  of  a  falling  tree  met  our  ears.  Our  friendly 
guide  was  ahowing  off  the  curioaitiee  of  the  plaoi^  and  wu 
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•oite  glad,  h«  oUd,  to  haye  this  opportoiiitir  of  exhibiting 
tna  Tery  fint  step  in  the  process  of  town-making.  After  a 
zig-xsg  scramble  amongst  trees,  wliich  liad  been  allowckl  to 
grow  up  and  decay  century  after  century,  we  came  to  a  spot 
where  three  or  four  men  were  employed  in  clearing  out  a 
street,  as  they  declared,  though  any  thing  more  unlike  a 
street  could  not  well  be  conoeired.  Neverthdees,  the  ground 
in  quesdoo  certainly  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  tbe  town. 
It  had  been  chalked  out  by  the  surveyor's  stakes,  and  some 
speculators  having  talcen  up  the  lots  for  immediate  build- 
ing, of  course  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  street  through 
the  woods,  to  afford  a  line  of  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  Tillage.  As  fest  as  the  trees  were  cut  down,  they 
were  stripped  of  their  brandies  and  drawn  off  by  oxen,  sawn 
bito  planks,  or  otherwise  fiuhioned  to  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing, witlMNit  one  moment's  delay.  There  was  little  or  no 
exaggeration,  therefore,  in  suppwing  with  our  friend,  that 
the  same  fir  wlilch  might  be  waving  about  in  full  life  and 
vigour  in  the  morning,  should  be  cut  down,  dragged  into 
daylight,  squared,  framed,  and,  before  night,  be  hoisted  up 
to  make  a  beam  or  rafter  to  some  tavern,  or  fiictory,  or 
•lore,  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  which,  twenty-four  hours 
Wlbre,  had  existed  only  on  P^I^y  and  yet  which  might  be 
completed  from  end  to  end  within  a  week  afterwards.**— 
Vol.  I.  pp.  160-4. 

THE  FALLS  OP  KIAOARA. 

<'  On  the  89th  of  June,  1827,  we  went  from  Lockport  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagars,  which  infiiiitdy  exceeded  our  antid- 
'  pations.  I  thiiUc  it  right  to  begin  with  this  explicit  state- 
ment, because  I  do  not  remember  in  any  instance  in  Ame- 
rica, or  in  England,  when  the  subject  was  broached,  that 
the  first  question  has  not  been,  *  Did  the  Falls  answer  your 
expectations?*  The  best  answer  on  this  subject  I  remem- 
ber to  liave  heard  of,  was  made  by  a  gMitlraian  who  had 
just  been  at  Niagara,  and  on  his  return  was  appealed  to  by 
a  party  he  met  on  the  way  going  to  the  Falls,  who  natu- 
rallr  asked  him  if  he  thought  tMy  would  be  disappointed, 
'  Why,  no»*  said  he :  '  Not  unless  you 'expect  to  witness  the 
sm  owning  down  from  the  moon  1 

•        •        •        •        •        • 

*'  The  first  gUmnse  we  |fot  of  the  great  Fall  was  at  the 
distance  of  ^K>ut  tnree  miles  below  it,  from  the  right,  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Without  attempting  to  (Mscribe 
It,  I  may  say,  that  I  fdt  quite  sure  no  subsequent  examina- 
tSoOi  whether  near  or  remote^  could  ever  remove,  or  even 
materially  weaken,  the  impression  left  by  this  first  view. 
From  the  time  we  discovered  the  stream,  and  especially  af- 
ter coming  within  hearing  of  the  cataract,  our  expectations 
were^  of  course,  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitcn.  Most 
people,  I  suppose,  in  the  course  of  thdr  uvee,  must,  on  some 
oecasion  or  other,  have  found  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a 
momentous  occurrence;  and,  by  recalling  what  they  expe- 
rienced at  that  time,  wUl,  perhaps,  understand  better  what 
was  fdt,  than  I  can  venture  to  describe  it.  I  remember 
mysdf  experiendng  something  akin  to  It  at  St  Hdena, 
when  waiting  in  Napoleon*8  outer  room,  under  the  con- 
•donsness  that  the  tread  which  I  heard  vnis  firom  the  foot 
of  the  man,  who^  a  short  while  before,  had  roved  at  will 
•ver  so  great  a  portion  of  the  world;  but  whose  range  was 
now  confined  to  a  few  chambers ;  and  that  I  was  separated 
firom  this  astonishing  person  only  by  a  door  which  was 
Just  about  to  open— so  it  was  with  Niagara.  I  knew  that, 
at  the  next  turn  of  the  road,  I  should  behold  the  most 
splendid  sight  on  earth,— 4he  outlet  to  those  mkhty  reser- 
voirs, which  contain,  it  is  said,  one-half  of  the  ^esh  water 
on  the  surfiice  of  our  planet.**— VoL  I.  p.  177-81. 

ROADS  IK  CANADA. 

"  lUnstratlons,  it  is  well  known,  generally  mystify  the 
subject  instead  of  dearing  it  up ;  so  I  shall  not  compare 
this  evening*s  drive  to  trotting  up  or  down  a  pair  of  stairs, 
lor,  in  that  case,  there  would  be  some  kind  of  regularity  In 
the  devdopement  of  the  bumps ;  but  with  us  there  was  no 
warning — no  pause ;  and  when  we  least  expected  a  jolt, 
down  we  went  smack !  dash !  crash !  forging,  like  a  ship  in 
a  head-sea,  right  into  a  hole  half-a-yard  deep.  At  other 
times,  when  an  ominous  break  In  the  road  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  coming  mischief,  and  we  clung,  grinning  like  grim 
death,  to  the  railing  at  the  sides  of  the  wa^on,  expecting  a 
ooncussion,  which,  in  the  next  instant,  was  to  dislocate  Imlf 
the  joints  in  our  bodies,  down  we  sank  into  a  bed  of  mud, 
as  softly  as  if  the  bottom  and  ddes  had  been  padded  with 
cotton  for  our  express  accommodation. "—VoL  J.  p.  266. 

We  have  no  room  for  more  quotations  to-day,  but  as 
we  do  not  think  any  work  has  been  recently  published 


from  which  we  could  cull  more  entertainment  for  oar 
readers,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  return  to  it  next 
week. 


Dials  and  other  Proceedings  in  matters  Criminal,  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland;  selected  from 
the  Records  of  that  Court,  and  from  Ori^jinal  Manu- 
scripts preserved  in  the  General  Register-House,  Edin- 
burgh, By  Robert  Pitcaim,  W.S.,  &c  &c  Ptot  II. 
Edinburgh.     William  Tait.     1829. 

Wk  reviewed  the  First  Pbrt  of  this  work,  which  ap- 
peared about  a  month  ago,  in  a  very  decent,  dull,  and  bu-* 
siness-like  manner.  We  shall  probably  review  the  Parts' 
which  are  to  follow,  afW  a  dmilar  fashion.  But,  with 
regard  to  the  Fart  now  Vefore  us,  we  mean  to  allow  our- 
selves  a  little  liberty.  To  this  resolution  we  are  moved 
by  a  twofold  reason.  In  the  first  place,  though  the  por- 
tion of  the  records  of  our  criminal  court,  at  which  Mr 
Pitcaim  Is  now  arrived,  are  more  full  and  more  regular- 
ly kept  than  at  an  earlier  period,  they  are  still  too  meagre 
to  allow  of  our  speaking  with  certainty  of  the  forms  and 
prindples  of  law  recognised  at  the  time  of  which  they 
are  a  monument ;  and,  besides,  no  inconsiderable  space  in 
this  Second  Part  Is  allotted  to  a  laborious  and  unexpect- 
edly successful  attempt  to  fill  up,  aliunde,  a  gap  of  four 
years  in  the  Books  of  AdjoumaL  Although  f&W,  therefore, 
of  valuable  hints,  it  does  not  throw  any  broad  or  decided- 
ly new  light  npon  our  legal  antiquities ;  and  we  conse- 
quently decline  launching  at  present  on  so  wide  an  ocean. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  contents  of  the  present  number  of 
this  publication  are  such  as  irresistibly  incline  us  to  pick 
out  and  lay  before  our  readers,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  gos- 
dp,  some  of  the  marvellous  tales  with  which  it  abounds. 
With  all  deference,  therefore,  we  offer  our  fi-iends  the 
most  full  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  state  of  the  infer- 
nal kingdom  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  that  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  public 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  belief  In  witchcraft 
increased  with  the  prepress  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  this  a  mistake.  The  belief  was 
as  prevalent  before,  but  the  laxness  and  remissness  of  the 
wealthy  and  indolent  Catholic  priesthood  was  the  cause 
that  less  was  said  of  it.  The  reformed  clergy  merely  re- 
tidned  on  this  point  the  superstition  of  their  predecessors, 
hat  they  set  themselves  with  more  noise  and  more  ener- 
gy to  overthrow  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Satan.  The  warfare  was  carried  on  sharply ;  under 
James,  more  regular  and  systematic  tactics  were  adopt- 
ed, and  by  his  vigorous  generalship  the  hellish  host  was 
driven  to  great  straits.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  his 
riper  years,  he  penned,'  with  his  own  royal  hand,  a 
most  masterly  treatise  against  the  practice  of  witchcraft. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  wdl  known,  that  this  trea- 
tise contains  merely  the  matured  experience  of  his  youth- 
ful  campaigns.  The  matter  stands  thus.  In  1589, 
Anne  of  Denmark  was  intercepted  In  her  way  to  this 
country  by  a  tempest,  which  obliged  her  to  put  back.  In 
a  fit  of  impatient  gaUantry  James  took  shipping  for  Den- 
mark, where  he  was  married  to  the  Princess.  Return- 
ing with  his  bride  to  Scotland  in  May  1590,  he  too  expe- 
rienced some  buffeting  fi'om  severe  gales.  Now,  these 
gales  happening  during  the  winter,  and  early  in  spring, 
a  time  at  which  such  phenomena  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  our  latitudes,  it  was  evident  to  the  dullest  apprehen- 
sion, that  they  must  be  caused  by  some  infernal  agency 
at  work  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  growing  Solomon. 
James,  whose  disposition,  by  nature  and  education,  had 
more  of  the  pedagogue  than  the  king,  and  who  was  withal 
a  little  timid,  where  his  own  person  was  concerned,  was 
easily  induced  to  take  strong  measures  against  those  da- 
ring enchanters  who  had  waged  war  with  mtgesty  itself. 
Early  in  1591,  many  suspected  persons  were  '*  appre- 
hendit  and  put  to  divers  sortes  of  trialls.**  In  June,  of 
the  same  year,  his  mitjesty  gave  a  proof  of  his  dstermina- 
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tion  that  no  wftch  should  escape  through  ill-jiidged  lenity 
in  the  assize,  by  causing  the  minority  of  a  jury  who  had 
thoughtlessly  acquitted  one,  to  be  **  dilatit  of  errour^  in 
his  own  ro^  presence.  On  the  twoity-sixth  of  Octo- 
ber, he  granted  a  commission  to  sereral  of  his  counsellors 
for  the  more  effectual  enquiry  after,  and  discovery  of, 
witchcraft.  Owing  to  these  energetic  measures  many 
hidden  crimes  were  brought  to  light,  and  many  delin- 
quents punished. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  owing  to  the  means  of  dis 
covering  witches  not  having  been  at  that  time  brought  to 
the  last  degree  of  precision  and  certainty*  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  many  innocent  suffered  along  with  the 
guilty.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Alesoun  Balfour,  condemned 
in  virtue  of  her  own  confession,  the  unfortunate  woman 
dedared,  when  led  to  the  stake,^"  That  the  tyme  of  hir 
first  depositioun  scbe  wes  tortoured  divo-se  and  severall 
tymee  in  the  Caschielawis,.  and  sindrie  tymis  takin  out 
of  thame  deid,  and  out  of  all  remembrance  eithir  of  guid 
or  ewill ;  as  likewyis  hir  guldman  being  in  the  stokis,  bir 
■one  tortourit  in  the  Buitis,  and  hir  dochtir  put  in  the 
PlUiewinkis,  quhairwith  sche  and  thay  wer  swa  vtxit  and 
tormentit,  that  pairtlie  to  eschew  ane  gretar  torment  and 
pwnieschemeut,  and  upoun  promets  of  hir  lyffe  and  guid 
deid,  falslie  and  aganis  hir  saul  and  conscience,  sche  maid 
yat  confessioun,  and  na  utherwyls.  **  The  unhappy  woman 
suffered,  adhering  to  this  declaration  to  the  last.  The 
production  of  a  copy  of  it,  notorially  attested,  was  af- 
terwards held  by  an  assize  sufficient  for  clearing  the  Ma^ 
ter  of  Orluiey  of  an  accusation  that  he  had  consulted 
with  witches.  We  have  met  with  nothing  in  history 
more  aflfecting  than  this  death  dedaration  of  poor  Aleson ; 
it  is  the  wailing  of  outraged  nature  suffering  from  the 
absurdity  and  brutality  of  man. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  victims  of  the  ages 
of  superstition  were  not  always  so  innocent  as  this  poor 
woman.  The  guUt  of  some  of  them  is  of  a  nature  that 
renders  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  dreadful  as  they 
were,  almost  impossible.  This  is  the  most  painful  thing 
in  the  history  of  witchcraft,  that,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  absurdity  of  the  sentence,  we  can  rarely  feel  for  the 
sufferer.  Both  the  judge  and  the  accused  believed  in  the 
power  of  spells,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  condemned 
person  met  with  little  worse  treatment  than  his  unnatu- 
ral indulgence  of  pride,  malice,  oovetousness,  and  licen- 
tious pleasure  deserved. 

The  crime  of  witchcraft  was  not  confined  to  the  \awtt 
orders.     We  find,  in  Mr  Pitcaim's  pages,  no  less  than 
three  instances  in  which  the  parties  accused  are  of  high 
rank.     Catherine  Lady  Fowlis^  (p.  191,)  to  whose  case 
we  idluded  on  a  fwrmer  occasion,  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  not  only  of  high  birth,  but  strong  mind.     Ambi- 
tious views,  and  a  natural  tinge  of  the  age^s  superstition, 
led  her  at  first  to  seek  supernatural  aid.     But  she  seems 
soon  to  have  penetrated  the  hollow  mummery  of  the 
crones  to  whom  she  applied,  and  to  have  moved  onward 
to  her  piu*pose  with  a  clear  eye  and  reckless  heart.     She 
allowed  them  to  proceed  with  their  incantations,  but  re- 
lied solely  on  their  skill  in  preparing  poisons.     Her  step- 
son, Mr  Hector  Monro,  (p.  201,)  was  of  a  different  ohaa- 
acter.     His  mind  appears  to  have  been  as  sickly  as  his 
body.     He  was  accused  of  trafficking  with  witches  to 
procure  health.     The  extent  of  his  guilt  was  selfishly 
taidng  steps,  which  his  fioster-mother  had  persuaded  him 
would  save  bis  life,  at  the  expense  of  his  brothers.    Both 
of  these  precious  kinsfolk  were  acquitted.     Eufame  Mak- 
calzane,  (p.  247,)  their  equal  in  rank,  was  a  character 
d  iffering  from  both.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Clifton, 
hall,  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  eminent  in  litera- 
.  tare,  and  distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman. 
With  the  exception  of  her  alleged  share  in  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  the  king  and  queen,  she  seems  to  have 
.  dabbled  in  the  black  art  solely  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating her  enjoyment  of  licentious  pleasures,  and  ensuring 
.  her  vengeance  on  such  as  stood  in  her  way.     She  suffered 


the  most  severe  death  the  court  could  adjudge,  being  burnt 
without  having  been  previously  strangled.  She  appears 
to  have  believed  in  her  own  supernatural  powers,  and  to 
have  gloried  in  them  to  the  last. 

Johnne  Feane  is  another  remarlcable  individuaL  .H» 
is  reported  to  have  been  schoolmaster  at  Tranent,  and 
was  a  person  of  no  small  consequence,  being  '*  Register 
and  Secretar  to  the  DeviL**  It  was  his  office  to  lead  the 
ring  in  the  preparatory  incantation  of  dancing  '<  widder- 
schinnes  about.**  Also,  on  entering  the  church  where 
their  meetings  were  held,  he  **  blew  up  the  duris,  and 
blew  in  the  lychtis,  quhilkis  were  lyke  mckle  blak  can- 
dillis,  stildng  round  about  the  pulpett.**  He  sat  next  to 
the  Devil,  on  his  left  hand.  He  had  the  power,  whlla 
lying  in  his  bed,  to  be  *'  tane  in  the  sprdt,  Mid  to  be 
careit  and  transportit  to  many  montanee^  as  thocht  threw 
all  the  warld.'*  He  could  go  in  the  body  "souch  and 
athalrt  the  elrd,'*  and  skim  over  the  sea  in  a  riddle.  He 
could  open  **  ane  lok  be  his  sorcerie,  be  blawing  in  ane  wo- 
man*s  hand,  himselff  sittand  at  the  fireside.**  **  Being  cum- 
and  furth  of  Plntrik  Umphrais  soois  house  in  the  mylne, 
under  nycht,  fra  his  supper,  and  passand  to  T^wicnt  on 
horsbak  and  ane  man  with  him,  he,  be  his  devilisch  craf^ 
rasit  up  foure  candillis  upoune  the  horssis  luggis,  and  ane 
uther  candill  upoune  the  staff  which  the  man  had  in  h\» 
hand ;  and  gaif  sic  lycht  as  gif  itt  had  bene  day  lycht ; 
lyk  as  the  saidis  candillis  retumlt  with  the  said  man  quhlU 
his  hamecuming ;  and  causlt  him  fiUl  deid  at  his  entre 
within  the  hovs.** 

Agnes  Sampaoone  is  said  by  Spotswood  to  have  Iteen 
'*  not  of  the  base  and  ignorant  sort  of  witches,  but  ma- 
tron-like, grave  and  settled  in  her  answers,  which  were 
all  to  some  purpose.  **     She  seems  to  have  been  a  profess* 
ed  curer  of  sickness,  by  means  of  spells  and  incantations. 
Her  prayer  for  her  patients,  which  is  entered  on  the  dit- 
tay,  is  a  doggrel  version  of  the  creed.     The  conjuration 
used  by  her  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  is  in  the  name  of 
God  and  Jesus.     The  "  Ave  Maria"  was  likewise  i|Md 
by  her  for  similar  purposes.     The  following  is  rather  a 
curious  way  of  curing  a  sick  person  : — **  Item,  the  said 
Agnes  is  iyiit  and  convict  of  cureing  umquhile  Rtbert 
Kerse  in   Dalkeyth,  wha  wes  havelie  tcH'mented  with 
witchcraft  and  diseis,  laid  on  him  be  ane  Westland  war- 
lack  when  he  wes  in  Dumfreis ;  quhilk  seiknes  sche  tulk 
upoun  hir  selff,  and  kepit  the  samyn  with  grit  groining 
and  torment  qnhill  the  mome,  on  quhilk  tyme  thair  wes 
ane  grit  dyn  hard  in  the  hous ;  quhilk  seiknes  she  caist 
off  hir  sdff  in  the  doise,  to  the  effSect  ane  catt  or  dog 
mycht  half  gottin  the  samyn.**     A  similar  cantrip  was 
played  by  Agnes  in  behalf  of  Eufame  Makcalzane,  who 
is  accused  of  *'  ccmsulting  and  seiklng  help  at  Anny 
Sampsonne,  ane  notorious  witch,  for  relief  of  hir  payne 
in  the  tyme  of  the  birth  of  hir  twa  sonnes  ;    *    *    the 
quhilk  being  praktesit  be  hir,  as  she  had  ressavit  the 
samin  frae  the  said  Annie,  and  inlbrmatioun  of  the  use 
thiurof ;  hir  seiknes  wes  cassin  off  hir  unoaturaUle,  in  the 
birth  of  hir  first  sone  upoun  ane  dog;  quhilk  ranne   % 
away,  and  wes  never  sene  agane  :  and  in  the  birth  of  hir 
last  sone  the  same  prakteis  foirsaid  wes  usit,  and  hir  ni^ 
turall  and  kindlie  payne  unnaturallie  cassin  off  hir  upoun 
the  wantoune  catt  in  the  hous ;  quiiilk  lykwyis  wes  never 
sene  tbaireftir.**     She  was  one  of  the  party  which  con- 
vened at   the    '*   Brume-hoillis ;    quhair,   with  Robert 
Greirson,  their  admeralt  and  maister-man,  thay  past  onre 
the  sea  in  riddillis  to  uie  schip,  quhair  thay  enterit  with 
the  DeiviU  thair  maister  tbairin  ;  qulian  aftir  thay  had 
eittin  and  drukkin,  thay  caist  owir  ane  black  dog,  that 
skippit  under  the  schip,  thay  having  thair  maister  the 
DeiviU  tbairin,  quha  drownit  the  schip  be  tumbling.** 

These  are  the  most  prominent  characters  among  the 
respectable  adherents  of  the  enemy.  It  b  not  worth 
while  taking  up  the  reader's  time  with  the  subaHems ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  glimpse  at  their  marter, 
and  the  nature  of- his  sway  over  them. 

He  is  dMcribed  on  one  occuion  ai  *^  ane  nukiU  Uak 
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■BHi,  with  ane  blak  baird  stikand  out  like  ane  getti* 
baird ;  and  ana  hie  ribbit  neiae  fidlaDd  doun  scharp  lyke 
the  beik  of  ane  balk ;  with  ane  lang  mmpill ;  cled  ia 
ane  Uak  tatie  goune ;  and  atie  eriil  fikvorit  scull-boniiat 
an  his  held.**  On  another  we  are  told  that  he  was  *'  oauld 
lyk  yce ;  his  body  hard  lyk  ym ;  hUi  face  terrible ;  hb 
noise  lyk  the  bek  of  ane  egle ;  gret  boumyng  eyn ;  his 
haodis  and  leggis  wer  berry,  with  clawis  upoon  his 
handis  and  feet  like  the  griffon ;  and  spak  with  a  how 
Toioe.**  He  seems  to  have  been  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
for  poor  Gray  Meill  happening  once  to  make  a  remark 
which  did  not  please  him,  **  the  Devill  gaiff  him  a  gret 
Maw.**  Nevertheless,  mutinies  were  not  unirequent  in 
the  eorps.  Thus: — **  The  Derill  start  up  himaelff  in 
the  pulpit  lyke  ane  mekle  blak  man,  and  callit  everie  maa 
he  his  name,  and  everie  ane  answerit,  '  Heir,  Mr.*  Ro- 
bert Greirsoune  being  namit,  thay  ran  all  birdie^irdie, 
and  wer  angrie ;  for  it  wes  promesit  that  he  should  be 
callit  Ro^  the  ComptroUar,  alias  Rob  the  Rowar,  for 
exprening  of  his  name.**  Again,  **  Agnes  Sampson ne 
^uarrelit  hir  maister  the  Devill,  and  that  in  respect  she 
had  never  gottin  guid  of  him,  and  said  sche  wald  re- 
liance him,  bott  did  it  nooht ;  and  he  promesit  to  hir  at 
that  time  that  nathing  sould  go  againis  hir.** 

The  duties  the  witches  were  expected  to  perform  were 
many  and  laborious.  The  advantages  conferred  upon  them 
in  return  were  in  a  great  measure  illusory.  For  the  modf 
in  which  they  paid  their  homage,  we  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  Mr  Pitcaim  ;  and  having  prattled  of  these  matters 
lU  greater  length  than  we  intended,  we  must  refer  them 
to  the  same  source  for  some  interesting  news  of  Fairy- 
land. 


Observations  on  the  Itural  Affairs  of  Ireiand,  By  Jo- 
seph Lambert,  Esq.  William  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co. 
Dubilo.     1829. 

From  the  fertility  and  minute  subdividon  of  its  soU, 
together  with  the  mUdness  of  its  dimate,  Ireland  is  almost 
•olel^  an  agricultural  country.  Comparatively  little  pro- 
gress has  hitherto  been  made  in  manufactures,  and  even 
its  rural  economy  is  in  many  respects  defective.  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious ;  for  upon  what  does  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  any  nation  depend  ?  Success  cannot 
certainly  be  expected  while  the  principal  proprietors  al- 
most constantly  live  at  a  distance  from  their  estates.  Nor 
can  the  practical  husbandman  receive  sufficient  encourage- 
ment merely  from  the  partial  endeavours  of  a  few  resi- 
dent owners.  Were  the  baneful  practice  of  absenteeism 
prevented  by  the  imposition  of  a  salutary  tax, — ^were  even 
one  half  of  the  waste  lands  reclaimed,  or  thme  at  present 
cultivated  placed  under  an  improved  mode  of  mantq^ement, 
a  new  impetus  would  be  given  to  industry,  and  a  channel 
would  be  opened  for  the  influx  and  diffiision  of  capital. 
The  means  of  subsbtence  would  then  prove  no  longer  in- 
adequate to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  population. 
With  this  improvement  in  their  economic  condition,  the 
Irish  peasantry  would  assume  a  higher  cast  of  character, 
and  the  political  strength  of  the  country  would  be  en- 
larged* 

We  have  pemsed  the  work  now  before  us  with  consi- 
derable satisfaction.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer 
to  compress  within  a  small  compass,  every  thing  that  can 
be  deemed  essentially  useful  regarding  rural  aifoirs.  He 
carefully  avoids  the  discussion  of  those  plans  which  have 
been  principally  adduced  by  wild  and  visionary  theorists. 
The  opinions  of  our  author  are,  in  general,  founded  on 
fkcts  ascertained  by  himself  during  his  residence  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  his  conclusions,  on  this  account,  become  im- 
portant. In  introducing  his  sulject,  he  offers  some  general 
observations  on  Aurming — on  the  profits  which  it  usually 
yields — and  on  the  methodical  arrangements  by  which  it 
must  be  conducted.  It  is  fairiy  admitted,  that  so  &r  as 
regards  eeonomy  in  ploughing,  the  Scotch  e^Joy  a  supe- 
riority over  the  EngUsh.    With  two  hcnet  and  «oe  man 


in  Scotland,  ploughing  may  often  be  aooompUshed  in  bet-* 
ter  style  than  with  four  horses  and  two  men  in  England. 
Our  author  accordingly  acknowledges  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  the  Scotch  plough  were  universally  used  in 
Ireland;  though  a  somewhat  excusable  pr«;|udice  still 
previdls  in  favour  of  old  habits.  Oats  being  the  staple 
product  in  the  way  of  com,  Mr  Lambert  has  noticed  the 
most  approved  process  for  its  culture.  We,  however,  sus- 
pect he '  rather  exaggerates,  when  he  asserts,  that  four- 
fifihs  of  the  grain  grown  in  Ireland  are  exported,  although 
confessedly  there  is  always  a  sure  and  steady  demand  for 
it  from  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  Like  a  genuine 
Irishman,  our  author  maintains  the  reputation  of  pota- 
toes as  an  ameliorating  crop  of  the  first  order.  Indeed, 
its  utility  to  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  Irish  themaelvc^ 
by  enabling  them  to  spipv  m  much  com  to  the  fivmer, 
cannot  be  warrantably  disputed.  To  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  proposes  to  reclaim  bogs  and  wastes,  we 
can  see  no  possible  objection.  He  does  not,  indeed,  agree 
with  certain  wiseacres,  who  calculate  on  turning  all  bogs 
into  meadows  j  but  he  draws  the  distinction  with  great 
precision,  between  the  different  descriptions  of  wasta 
lands  which  would  be  likely  to  remunerate  the  reclaimer. 
As  another  desiraUe  means  of  improving  the  foee  of  the 
country,  be  shows,  at  some  length,  the  necessity  for 
planting.  Trees  are  the  most  beautifying  objects  in  na- 
ture ;  and,  while  they  render  the  dime  more  genial,  by 
affording  shelter  and  shade,  they  considerably  augment 
the  value  of  landed  property.  The  present  volume  con- 
dudes  with  some  useful  lessons  in  the  art  of  ornamental 
gardening. 

WhUe  our  author  deserves  credit  for  the  skiU  with 
which  hb  enquiry  has  been  conducted,  his  labours  will, 
at  the  same  time,  tend  to  impart  juster  notions  ooooem- 
ing  a  country  from  which,  as  Churchhill 


Britont  have  dnwn-Uisir  iport  with  no  kind  visw« 
And  Judgtd  the  msnjr  by  the  rami  few. 


Protestantism  its  own  Protection :  JBeing  a  Sermon  Preach" 
'  ed  at  the  Episcopal  Visitation  of  the  Right  Rev,  Daniel 
Sandfordt  in  St  John's  Chapel^  Edu£wrgkt  on  Wed" 
nesdiuf,  June  17,  1829.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  More- 
head,  D.D.  &c  &c  Edinburgh.  Cadell  and  Co. 
1829. 

Wi  have  perused  this  Sermon  with  much  pleasmie. 
"It  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  universally  respected  and 
able  Divine  by  whom  it  was  delivered.  The  true  spirit 
of  moderation  and  genuine  Christian  charity  pervades  the 
whole.  Without  any  attempt  at  great  brilliancy  or  do- 
qnenoe,  it  is  obaraoterized  by  the  classical  degance  of  its 
diction,  and  the  perfect  solidity  of  its  doctrines.  The  text 
is,  *'  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might  ;**  and  Dr  Morehead,  in  a  forcible 
but  temperate  manner,  shows  that  this  strength  is  mainly 
to  be  acquired, — 1st,  by  the  cherishing  a  constant  and  un- 
abated seal  for  divine  truth ;  2d,  by  cultivating  sound  and 
extensive  learning;  and  3d,  by  enlightened  charity  to- 
wards an  men.  Surdy  this  b  the  correct  view  of  the 
inbject,  and  much  more  likdy  to  produce  beneficial  re- 
sults than  any  violent  declamation  dther  pro  or  eon  a  par- 
ticular denomination  of  Christians.  We  warmly  recom- 
mend this  sermon,  both  for  its  style  and  its  sentiments. 


The  New  French  Mamud,  and  Traveller's  Compamom. 
By  Gabrid  Surenne,  F.  A.&E.,  French  Teacher, 
Edinbufgh.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Edinburgh.     OUver  &  Boyd.     1829. 

This  is  a  neat,  clever,  and  useful  little  wrork,  and  wa 
do  not  wonder  that  it  has  gone  to  a  third  edition.  It 
contains,  among  other  things,  an  introduction  to  French 
pronunciation,  a  copious  vocabulary,  a  selection  of  pbrasesy 
a  series  of  conversations  (in  French  and  English)  on  a 
tour  to  Fkris  by  foor  dlffemt  routes,  with  a  dcicriptioB 
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of  the  public  boildkifi,  inttitutkma,  curiosities  mannen, 
and  amusements  of  the  French  capital ;  together  with 
models  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  directions  to 
travellers.  We  do  not  know  many  works  of  a  similar 
size  and  sort  that  we  would  sooner  recommend  to  persons 
about  to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
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DB  BURQO'S  BRIDE. 
Bjf  Alexander  Sutherlatid,  Author  of*'  Tales  of  a  PUffrim. 

And  ttib  the  worUl  cslb  fteosy. 

Btaoir. 

There  is  no  solitude  more  terrible  than  the  madman*B 
odl — no  sound  more  hideous  thim  his  wild  impassioned 
cry.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  blood  from  curd- 
ling to  the  very  heart,  while  one  stands  between  the  four 
bare  walls  that  enclose  him.  The  miserable  pallet  on 
which  he  reclines — the  chiU  sluggish  atmosphere  he 
breathes — ^the  perpetual  gloom  that  pervades  it,  relieved 
only  by  the  light  that  flashes  from  his  sleepless  eyes,  are 
sufficiently  repulsive  to  scare  even  a£rection*s  self  away. 
How  many  of  the  world's  deniieos  fimcy  in  their  Igno^ 
rmnce  that  they  nourish  love  stronger  than  death ;  that 
there  are  beings  in  existence  fr*om  whom  even  this  most 
terrilile  of  all  maladies  could  not  separate  them ;  but  how 
few,  how  very  few,  have  stood  the  ordeal,  and  repaired, 
day  after  day,  through  long  years  of  despondency,  on  a 
visit  of  mercy  to  the  den  of  despair ! 

These,  or  something  like  these,  were  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  me  as  I  passed  through  the  court-yard  of  the 
gaunt  and  spacious  structure  in  which  one  whom  I  had 
known  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  blessings— 4riends, 
riches,  talents,  and  beauty, — ^was  now  entombed,  for  what 
is  the  cell  of  madness  but  a  living  grave,  possessing  all 
the  terrors,  without  the  tranquillity,  of  the  house  of 
death?  It  was  a  visit  that  had,  perhaps,  better  have 
been  left  unpaid — ^for  what  right  had  I,  who  ranked  not 
among  her  kindred,  to  look  upon  her  in  her  desolation  ? 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  pass  the  building  for  the 
last  time  I  was  ever  llkdy  to  pass  it,  without  turning  in, 
and  ascertaining  in  a  personal  interview  the  condition  of 
tiie  stricken  deer,  who  had  found  within  it  a  place  of  re- 
fuge.    Besides,  I  had  in  these  days  rather  a  desire  to 


watch  the  aberrations  of  insanity,  and  note  the  various 

forms  in  which  it  developed  itself  according  to  the  state  of  |  fancy — to  the  roof  where  no  vile  menial  dare  insult,  with 


the  prostrated  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  blow  that  had 
destroyed  it.  In  some  countries,  the  maHmM^  ig  revor 
renced  as  one  who  utters  the  behests  of  Heaven  ;  and  this 
is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  when  we  consider  the  sublime 
thoughts  that  often  mingle  with  his  ravings,  and  the  al- 
most oracular  expression  they  sometimes  assume. 

I  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  interview  I 
solicited,  for  the  keeper  was  a  man  of  rigour  in  his  way ; 
but  at  length,  as  in  almost  every  case  of  the  kind,  a  bribe 
unlocked  the  grate.  As  he  led  the  way  along  a  successitm 
of  dark  passages  to  the  lost  one's  apartment,  I  heard,  on 
each  side,  sounds  of  despair ;  for  every  door  we  passed — 
and  there  were  many  of  them — opened  into  a  cell  inhabited 
by  some  solitary  w]retch.  From  one  came  deep  sighs, 
such  as  sanity,  even  in  the  extremity  of  suffering,  never 
gave  vent  to — from  another  groans — from  a  third  a  wild 
melancholy  song — and  frtnn  others,  shrieks,  and  execra- 
tions, and  the  horrible  dank  of  chains.  In  each  door 
was  a  small  aperture  permitting  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  cell;  and  two  I  ventured  to  survey.  In  one,  I 
beheld  a  miserable  creature,  covered  with  rags — for  he 
would  permit  nothing  else  to  remain  on  his  shivering 
limbs — stuck  up,  like  a  statue,  rigid  and  motionless,  in  a 
comer  of  the  dungeon.  In  the  other,  I  saw  only  a  hide- 
ous face,  which  almost  touched  mine  the  moment  I  put 
my  eye  to  the  aperture,  and  made  me  start  back  in  dis- 
may. My  donation  had  made  the  menial  who  acted  as 
my  conductor  talkative;  and  he  would  readily  have  fa- 


voured me  with  a  few  biographical  sketches  of  suffering 
humanity,  but  I  did  not  incline  to  encourage  him,  and  we 
passed  silently  on. 

Tlie  care  of  a  wealthy  and  once  admiring  kindred  had 
purchased  for  the  unhappy  lady  whom  I  came  to  visH  • 
greater  share  of  comfort  than  usually  fidls  to  the  lot  of 
the  confirmed  bedlamite ;  but  still  to  me,  who  had  seen 
her  once  so  diflfierently  situated,  her  apartment  looked  bare 
and  desolate.  It  chanced  to  be  one  of  her  tranquil  inter- 
vals, and  I  found  her  measuring,  with  slow,  firm  steps 
the  limits  of  her  circumscribed  domain.  Except  that 
mental  suffering  had  set  its  ineffSMcable  seal  on  her  fair 
brow,  she  was  little  changed  from  what  I  had  formerly 
known  her.  H^  form  was  still  faultless,  and  every  mo- 
tion into  which  it  fell  full  of  grace — her  classically  diaped 
head  still  rose  in  swan-like  dignity — her  dark  eyes  shone 
with  a  brilliancy  I  had  never  seen  rivalled  even  in  the 
days  of  her  pride — and  her  lips,  though  slightly  com- 
pressed, as  if  she  were  occupied  with  bitter  thoughts,  still 
curled  in  all  the  plenitude  of  patrician  beauty.  The  last 
time  I  had  beheld  her,  she  had  moved  the  fidrest  among 
the  gay  and  the  glorious ;  but,  even  in  that  bright  hour, 
when  an  was  splendour  and  joy  around  her,  she  lotted 
not  more  strictly  beautiful  than  when,  a  mind-smitten 
creature,  her  arms  folded  closely  over  her  lacerated  heart, 
she  stood  before  me  in  that  house  of  woe. 

I  was  prepared  to  find  that  she  had  foiyotten  me,  for 
our  former  acquaintance  had  been  brief;  and,  therefore, 
felt  no  surprise  when,  after  a  short  and  rather  stem  sur- 
vey, during  which  she  had  paused  in  her  walk,  she  turned 
away  with  some  stateliness,  and  silently  resumed  it.  For 
a  few  moments,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  restraint 
which  her  noble  presence  inspired ;  and,  while  I  yet  hesi- 
tated to  address  her,  she  suddenly  turned  round,  and  plant- 
ed herself  before  me. 

"  Are  you  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ?**  said  she  abruptly. 

**  A  friend,  lady,"  I  answered ;  '*  at  least  you  onco 
deigned  to  bestow  that  title  on  me." 

**  Then  prove  it,  and  take  me  hence,"  was  her  rejoinder. 
"  This  is  no  home  for  the  heiress  of  Louvaine, — the  grim, 
horrible  faces  that  inliabit  it  are  not  the  society  to  which 
she  has  been  accustomed — ^the  jabberings  that  pervade  it 
through  the  day,  and  the  shrieks  that  fill  it  in  the  night, 
are  not  the  sounds  that  should  soothe  the  ear  oi  a  high- 
bom  lady.  Take  me  hence,  stranger,  if  you  are,  as  you 
say,  a  friend — take  me  back  to  the  wild  woods  of  my  In- 


hls  arrogance,  the  daughter  of  its  master." 

I  shook  my  head,  for  I  knew  not  how  to  reply. 

<*  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  she  bitterly  ;  **  all  mankind  are 
alike — ^the  wretched  have  no  friends.  When  I  was  happy, 
how  they  crowded  round  me  !  but  now  they  are  all  bu- 
ried in  the  same  boundless  grave — the  wide  weltering 
sea." 

**  Nay,  lady,"  said  I,  **  there  are  still  many  to  whom 
your  happiness  b  dear ;  and  to  me,  the  fHend  of  Eustace 
de  Bui^h,  it  can  never  be  otherwise." 

<*  De  Burgh  !"  she  almost  shrieked,  while  her  whole 
frame  quivered  like  an  aspen,  and  she  struggled  to  re- 
lieve her  hands  from  the  confinement,  in  which,  I  ob- 
served with  sorrow,  it  had  been  necessary  to  place  them. 
'*  De  Burgh  !  My  Eustace  ! — What  know  you,  stranger, 
of  my  lost  lover?  But,  stay — I  remember — You  are 
the  companion  of  his  wanderings ;  the  frimd  whom  he 
had  tried  long,  long  before  he  knew  his  Edith,  and  whose 
kind  blessing  followed  us  when  we  fled  together  from  the 
cruel  and  the  cold,  who  sought  to  separate  us  in  our  na- 
tive land.  Have  you  come  to  require  his  bloody  corse 
at  my  hands?  Do  you  think,  pale  stranger,  that  my 
young  hero  would  have  left  my  side,  if  the  grave — the 
same  grave  that  yawns  for  these  wearied  limbs — had  not 
dosed  over  him?  Your  eyes  tell  me  that  you  think  I 
led  him  to  his  death,  and  perhaps  you  are  right,  though, 
believe  me,  it  was  dire  mischance  alone  that  struck  him 
down  into  the  sea.    Listen  :  It  is  right  that  the  memory 
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of  one  M»  brare  mod  kind  should  not  perish  with  this  frail 
spirit.  Friend — De  Burgo*s  friend — ^for  eTen  in  my  de- 
solation I  love  to  give  him  the  chlvalric  name  of  hUi  knight- 
ly TtkM — I  will  tell  you  how  he  died." 

Though  the  catastrophe  to  which  she  referred  was  not 
unknown  to  me,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  decline  lis- 
taalog  to  the  recital  of  it  from  her  own  mouth ;  and,  with 
tho  figuratire  eloquence  of  insanity,  she  proceeded : 

"  We  were  wedded — wedded,  as  you  Imow,  in  defianee 
of  all  that  the  worldly  and  the  wise  could  say  against  it. 
He  had  selected  me  from  ten  thousand,  who  would  have 
been  proud  to  become  his  bride ;  and  for  him  I  left  my 
ancestral  home,  and  a  happier  home  the  wide  world  con- 
tained not.  My  father  looked  sternly,  and  spoke  as  he 
looked, — and  my  mother — ^my  never-changing  mother, 
wept  fondly  on  my  bosom ;  but  neither  harsh  words,  ncur 
geoCle  tears,  had  power  to  win  back  my  devoted  heart. 
What  recked  it  to  me,  richly  dowered  as  they  told  me  I 
was  bom  to  be,  that  he  had  little  but  a  proud  name,  and 
a  soldier's  fortune  ?  Had  the  wealth  of  the  world  been 
mine,  I  would  have  strewn  it  at  his  feet ;  for  of  what 
value  are  riches  and  iumours,  when  tlie  hesjrt  is  blighted, 
and  those  with  whom  we  wished  to  share  them  are  torn 
away  ?  We  fled,  as  I  have  told  you,  &r  over  the  waters. 
De  Burgh's  duty  called  him  to  the  sunny  islands  of  the 
Adriatic ;  his  gaUant  companions  in  arms  garrisoned  stout 
Corfu  ;  and  among  the  bright  groves  of  that  storied  isle, 
with  the  snow-tipped  pinnacles  of  the  land  of  deathless 
deeds  to  gaxe  on,  he  assured  me  time  would  roll  over  us 
as  it  rolls  over  the  blest  in  heaven,  if  there  be  time  beyond 
the  grave.  How  gaily  bounded  the  gallant  ship  that  car- 
ried us  away  over  the  sea  !  How  radiantly  hung  the  sun 
on  the  rim  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  on  the  evening  that  I 
beheld,  with  saddened  heart — for  my  mother's  sigh  fol- 
lowed me  oh  the  breeze, — the  cliffs  of  my  native  land 
vanish  behind  us.  Had  not  the  glances  of  De  Burgh 
be^n  fastened  on  me — ^had  not  his  voice,  and  for  a  war- 
rior's it  was  the  gentlest  of  all  voices — whispered  hope 
■ad  Joy — I  Icnow  not  but  I  might  have  chidden  the  very 
gale  that  sent  our  ship  lilce  a  bird  into  the  solitudes  of  the 
ocean.  I  iiave  heard  men  speak  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
pathless  main.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  the  desert 
Itaelf  is  scarcely  less  heart-wearj'ing  and  monotonous.  It 
may  be  so — ^for  the  only  desert  of  which  I  have  a  loiow- 
ledge,  is  the  arid  one  of  my  own  breast — but  willingly 
would  I  live  dur  ever  in  such  a  desert  as  was  the  deck  oif 
that  small  ship  to  me.  True,  the  illimitable  waters  were 
around  us — true,  a  frail  plank  alone  separated  us  from  the 
profound  abyss  that  has  swallowed  up  so  many  proud 
argosies — true,  the  mischance  of  a  moment  might  have 
cast  us  helpless  Into  the  bosom  of  the  waves ;  but  what 
cared  I  for  jeopardy,  when  he  whom  I  adored  so  dearly, 
stood  by  me  ready,  if  fate  so  willed  it,  to  peritth  on  the 
same  billow !  De  Burgh's  friend — you  have  sat  by  the 
same  watch-flre-— slept  in  the  same  tent.  You  have  lis- 
tened to  the  wild  and  perilous  tales  that  he  loved  to  tell, 
and  sympathized  in  the  solemn  thoughts — ^pure  and  ex- 
alted  as  the  philosophy  of  angels — ^that  his  spirit  breatli- 
ed.  To  you,  therefore,  I  need  say  no  more  of  these  hal- 
cyon  hours.  A  storm  came  on.  The  sea  was  tossed  into 
mighty  waves,  and  our  ship  groaned  in  every  timl>er  as 
she  stemmed  them.  I  was  told  that  there  was  danger, 
but  De  Burgh's  arm  begirt  me — his  bright  face  was  turn- 
ed unblenchingly  to  the  surge — and  was  it  for  me — lilce 
himself  the  descendant  of  a  warrior-race — to  permit  fear 
to  unnerve  my  heart  ?  Three  terrible  days  we  wandered 
almost  helmless  over  the  waters— on  the  fourth  morning 
the  green  headlands  of  Portugal  rose  in  the  orient,  but  the 
tempest  still  raged  in  all  its  fury,  and  the  mariners  pre- 
saged that  we  should  only  reach  the  shore  to  find  our 
graves.  We  stood  for  the  Tagus,  sliattered  and  despairing 
— and  with  the  even-tide,  in  storm  and  darkness,  tried  to 
enter  that  iar-famed  river.  What  recks  it  to  me  that  a 
proud  capital  is  mirrored  on  its  bosomi.  or  that  its  waters 
flow  over  sands  of  gold  ?    In  the  tumult  of  that  terrible 


night,  De  Burgh  and  myself  stood  side  by  side  upon  the 
deck,  our  hands  clasped,  our  hearts  devoted,  watching  for 
the  wave  that  was  to  engulph  us.  By  the  dim  phospho- 
rescent flashing  of  the  sea  I  saw  a  huge  ship  rushing 
down  on  us  with  the  swiftness  of  a  whirlwind.  Tempest* 
tost  like  our  own,  but  contemning  the  elemental  strife^ 
she  bore  bravely  over  the  swell  with  her  every  sail  set, 
while  we  scarcely  dared  to  unfurl  a  yard  of  canvass  on  our 
quivering  masts.  Our  crew  gave  but  one  terrified  shout  to 
warn  the  stranger  of  our  danger.  In  the  next  instant, 
flung  onward  by  wind  and  billow,  she  was  on  board 
of  us,  and  the  crack  of  doom  followed.  I  clung  to  De 
Burgh — ^not  to  save  my  own  life,  for  that  was  valueless-* 
but  to  shield  his,  which  was  so  immeasurably  dear ;  but 
in  an  instant  of  time,  even  while  I  looked  into  his  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  drank  in  the  words  of  courage  that  his 
brave  heart  uttered,  an  unseen  power  dashed  him  £u*  from 
my  embrace.  What  mysterious  1x>lt  had  stridden  him  I 
know  not,  but  it  hurled  us  many  yards  asunder ;  and 
when  I  tried  again  to  enclasp  him  he  was  floating  lifeless 
on  the  waves.  How  I  was  saved  it  matters  not — ^better 
far  that  the  charitable  hands  that  succoured  me  had  left 
me  to  share  his  grave.  His  body,  they  told  me,  was  never 
recovered  from  the  deep.  Mine,  as  you  see,  was  brouglit 
here,  but  my  heart  is  with  him  in  the  waters.'* 

Her  tale  of  sorrow  was  told.  I  quned  not  to  probe 
further  so  immedicable  a  wound;  and  with  a  mental 
imploration  that  peace  might  descend  on  her  brolcen  spirit, 
I  departed.  The  sad  exclamation,  **  De  Burgh's  frien^, 
take  me  hence  !"  pursued  me  to  tlie  outermost  gate  of  the 
building ;  and  though  I  had  left  the  lorn  one  without  ba- 
ing  able  to  utter  a  word  of  consolation,  I  did  not  forget  her 
a4Juration.  Men  called  her  mad,  but  there  was  a  method 
in  her  madness  that  held  out  a  hope  that  in  a  kindlier  re- 
treat her  stricken  mind  would  regain  at  least  a  portion  of 
tranquillity,  though  It  might  never  thoroughly  recover  the 
shock  it  had  sustained.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
means  by  which,  despite  the  frowns  that  awaited  me,  as 
the  friend  of  one  whose  memory  they  held  sinister,  I  won 
on  her  natural  guardians  to  remove  her  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  she  was  so  obviously  drooping  down  into  hope- 
less despair.  But  alas  !  the  resolution  to  restore  her  to 
comparative  liberty  was  taken  too  late.  Her  devoted 
heart,  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  that  indestructible  attach- 
ment, which  had  been  her  bane,  had  broken  before  the 
messenger  of  mercy  reached  her  prison,  and  he  found  her 
at  peace.  Her  dust  rests  in  the  mausoleum  of  her  kin- 
dred, which  has  since  opened  to  receive  the  last  of  her  race  ; 
and  her  memory,  noble  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  haa 
passed  from  her  native  halls  for  ever. 


BILL  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  PUPPYISM. 

( Comtmtmeated  hy  a  Member  of  JUm  Majeaity'a  Privy 

CounciL) 

"  The  Romsns  grew  extremely  expeodvs  snd  foppish ;  to  that 
the  Emperor  Aurellsn  forbid  men  that  vsricty  of  coiouis  on 
their  shoes,  sUowiog  it  still  to  women.'* 

AaauTHNOT. 

We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  provisions  of  this 
important  bill,  which  will  certainly  receive  the  early  dis- 
cussion of  Parliament  next  Session.  The  preamble  sets 
forth  that,  "  Whereas,  the  detrimental  and  injurious 
practices  of  Puppyism  within  the  cities  of  London,  Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  his  Migesty's  domi- 
nions, have  increased,  are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished, be  it  enacted,**  &c  Of  the  enacting  clauses^ 
the  following  are  the  chief : 

I.  This  clause  recites  a  great  many  acts  regarding 
Puppyism,  some  of  which  are  to  be  repealed,  others  con- 
firmed. 

II.  The  recital  of  this  clause  is,  that  it  has  become  a 
common  practice  for  puppies  to  walk  about  the  streets 
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■mokiiig  cigan,  to  the  great  diwomfort  and  annoyanoe  of 
the  lieges ;  and  it  is  made  lawful  for  the  police,  or  any 
magistrate  or  Justice,  summarily  to  apprehend  the  offend- 
er, to  confiscate  his  cigar,  and  confine  him  in  any  of  the 
common  sewers  of  the  city,  for  any  period  net  exceeding 
twelve  hours. 

III.  "  Whereas  it  has  become  a  common  practice  for 
persons  having,  or  imagining  themselves  to  have,  hand- 
some throats,  wilfully,  feloniously,  and  puppyishly,  to  walk 
or  promenade  about  the  public  streets,  with  their  shirt- 
ooUars  turned  over,  and  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  tied  about 
their  necks,  instead  of  a  cravat,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  au- 
thiM^ty  aforesaid,  that  all  such  persons  shall,  and  may  be 
summarily  apprehended  as  aforesaid ;  and,  upon  con- 
viction of  the  said  puppyism,  shall  have  a  mustard  or 
other  blister  applied  round  their  said  throats,  there  to  re- 
main until  removed  in  course  of  law.** 

IV.  This  clause  imposes  heavy  penalties  upon  per- 
sons wearing  a  superfluity  of  chains  and  ribbons  across 
their  breasts,  and  interlaced  through  the  button-holes  of 
their  vests,  under  the  ftlse  pretence  of  having  valuable 
watches,  quizzing-glasses,  fice. ;  on  persons  riding  horses 
or  driving  gigs  about  town,  fyr  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
play ;  and  on  penons  wearing  false  collars,  riding-shirts, 
or  false  wrist-bands.  Thb  last  class  of  offenders  are  to 
be  given  over  to  the  washerwomen.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  this  provision  met  with  much  opposition 
from  Mr  Hume  in  the  Committee  which  prepu^  the 
bill,  on  financial  grounds. 

V.  "  Whereas  persons  with  two  left  legs,  without  calves, 
or  without  thighs,  or  having  thick  knees  and  andes,  felo- 
niottsly  and  puppyishly  appear  at  private  parties  in  tight 
pantaloons.  Be  it  enaicted,  that  any  person  convicted  of 
Mid  offence  in  manner  foresaid,  shall  be  ordained  to  ap- 
pear in  public  for  three  weeks,  in  the  Highland  garment, 
called  a  kUt,  or  phihOMg ;  and  that  the  said  tight  panta- 
loom  shall  be  foifeited,  one-half  to  the  common  good  of 
the  city,  and  the  other  to  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  shall 
have  given  the  information.** 

VI.  **  Whereas  many  persons,  not  bald,  who  have  gwy 
or  red  hair,  or  for  no  other  cause  than  the  pure  spirit  of 
puppyism,  do  cause  their  natural  hair  to  be  cut  or  shaven 
off,  and  cover  their  heads  with  wigs,  wilfully,  puppyish- 
ly, and  fantastically,  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  such  persons, 
on  conviction,  shall  forfeit  said  wigs  to  the  worshipful 
■ocieties  of  poulterers  in  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh, 
to  be  by  them  applied  in  the  production  of  chickens  from 
eggs ;  and  shall  be  sentenced  to  appear  at  all  public  places 
with  Welsh  wigs,  of  not  alwve  one  shilling  value,  until 
their  natural  hair  be  again  fully  grown.** 

VII.  This  clause  relates  to  the  pupp3r{sh,  macaroni- 
cal,  and  Aatr-etical  practice  of  persons  not  in  his  nujes- 
ty*8  service,  and  not  foreigners,  wearing  moustaches  and 
whiskers  of  excessive  size.  The  whole  of  the  whiskers 
and  moustaches  are  ordained  to  be  summarily  cut  off,  and 
the  product  given  to  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  or  Gny*s 
Hospital,  for  stufl&ng  mattrasses  for  the  use  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

VIII.  "  And  whereas  many  persons  altogether  desti- 
tute of  genius  or  intellect,  set  up  for  wits,  and  do  in  pri- 
vate parties  wilfully,  puppyislily,  and  feloniously  criticise 
the  theatricals  of  the  day,  the  new  novels,  the  dioramas, 
and  other  matters  of  literature  and  art,  which  criticisms 
are  chiefly  purloined  from  the  N«w  Monthly  Maoazikc, 
and  Edikburob  Literary  Journal,  or  other  eminent 
periodicals,  Be  it  enacted,  that  such  persons,  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  provided  by 
statute  in  the  case  of  common  swearing,  one  moiety  of 
•uch  penalties  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt,  to 
be  by  them  applied  in  extinction  of  said  debt.** 

IX.  **  Be  it  fiuther  enacted  and  declared,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful,  along  with  any  of  the  above  mention- 
ed offences,  to  charge  the  aggravation  of  being  habit  and 
repute  a  puppy,  wliich  ohainge  ahaU  only  be  triable  by  a 


special  jury  consisting  of  methodists  or  quakers,  or  both  i 
and  the  offender  upon  conviction  of  the  offience  charged, 
and  of  the  aggravation  of  being  habit  and  repute  a  puppy, 
shall  be  banished,  if  in  London,  frcnn  the  West  end  of  the 
Town,  from  the  Pta^  Theatres,  and  Opera-houses, 
Ball-rooms,  and  all  fiuhionable  places ;  and  if  in  Edin* 
burgh,  from  Princes*  Street,  George  Street,  Qiieen  Street, 
Heriot  Row,  Greet  King  Street,  and  the  whole  of  the 
West  End ;  from  the  Prince's  Sbreet,  Queen  Street,  and 
other  Gardens ;  from  the  boxes  of  the  Theatre ;  and  tttmi 
Concerts,  Balls,  and  even  Public  Dinners ;  such  banish- 
ment to  endure  tor  the  space  of  three,  and  not  exceeding 
six  weeks ;  and  if  the  offender  shall  appear  in  any  pro- 
hibited place  within  the  said  time,  it  shall  and  may  bs 
lawful  to  quiz,  show  up,  and  annoy  the  said  offender,  and 
to  cut  him  by  means  of  the  out  direct,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  in  which  cutting  Is,  or  lawfully  may  be  prac- 
tised ;  and  upon  second  conviction  of  this  oflfenee  the  of- 
fender shall  be  solemnly  declared  an  irreclaimable  puppy, 
be  branded  on  the  little  fing«r  with  the  letter  P.,  and  be 
banished  to  Leeds,  Manchester,  or  Port  Glasgow,  as  the 
case  may  l>e,  for  the  full  space  of  his  natural  life ;  but  re- 
serving power  to  the  said  offender  to  enter  any  regiment 
of  cavalry  or  foot-guards,  in  his  Majesty *s  service.** 

X.  By  this  section  It  is  provid^  and  declared,  that 
the  privilege  of  privately  spending  any  number  of  hours 
daily  at  the  mirror  b  reserved  entire  as  it  formerly  stood  ; 
and  that  poppies  of  sixty,  or  upwards,  are  not  to  be  af. 
fected  by  the  statute,  they  being  considered  IncorrigiUe ; 
but  they  are  to  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  five  guineas  yearly. 

XI.  At  present  there  is  no  eleventh  clause  to  the  bill ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  government  to  intro- 
duce here  an  enactment  that  the  ladies*  sleeves  shall  not 
be  made  larger  than  would  contain  their  whc^  body. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  important  bill,  which,  in 
an  iHt»bability,  will  finally  determine  the  contest  that,  for 
centuries,  has  distracted  this  country,  between  the  puppies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plain  men,  or,  as  the  former 
have  denominated  them,  the  flats  and  quizzes,  on  the  other. 
In  Lord  Castlereagh*s  time,  the  puppies  had  iHends  in 
the  ministry ;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  united  anti-puppy 
administratifm  is  at  length  at  the  helm.  The  h^eessity 
for  some  such  measure  having  become  obvious  and  urgmt, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  be  resolved  on  carrying 
it  through  at  all  hazards ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
a  most  violent  contest  will  take  place  on  the  occasion* 
Even  in  Edinburgh,  a  puppy  association  has  been  formed, 
comprising,  report  says,  doctors,  eminent  lawyers,  judges, 
and  even  clergymen.  Their  greot  hope  is  to  bring  over 
tlie  whole  female  sex  to  their  side,  and  thus  foment  a  do- 
mestic rebellion  ;  for  which  end,  they  have  engaged  the 
assistance  of  all  the  dancing  masters ;  and  regular  meet- 
ings are  held  for  jwactislng  postures,  the  use  of  canes, 
fans,  vinaigrettes,  ftc.  From  the  number  of  horses  in  the 
possession  of  the  puppies,  it  is  l>elieved  they  are  to  orgo- 
nise  a  body  of  cavalry ;  and  some  alarmists  report  that 
their  curricles,  buggies,  and  jazies,  are  to  be  converted  into 
armed  chariots,  after  the  ancient  Scythian  fiuhion.  Vio- 
lent debates  upon  the  question  have  occurred  in  the  Six 
Feet  Club ;  and  It  is  rumoured — but  we  hope  incorrectly 
— that  this  body  will  ultimately  join  the  puppies.  Peti* 
tions  from  the  restaurateurs,  friseurs,  perruquiers,  tailors, 
and  moi-milliners,  are  in  preparation.  It  is  siud  that  a 
warm  feeling  in  tlieir  fiivour  prevails  in  France,  and  tliat 
assistance  is  even  expected  fhim  that  quarter.  But  the 
most  serious  difficulty  is  to  be  expected  in  the  army,  where 
the  puppy  fSM^tion  have  many  fHends  and  allies.  With  a 
premier  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  measure  will  be  carried  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  calling  upon  every  true  and  loyal  sub- 
ject to  rally  round  the  King  and  Constitution  at  a  crisla 
so  important. 
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ORIOINAL  POETRY. 


TO  EOBRIA  IN  ABSENGB. 
Bn  Henry  G.  BdL 

I  TKT,  dear  lore,  to  banish  thought, 

I  mingle  with  the  gay, — 
But  ah !  my  unilea  are  fleeting  things 

When  thou  art  far  away  : 
There  is  a  sadness  at  my  heart 

Whlcli,  ever  and  anon. 
Recalls  me  to  the  thrilling  truth 

That  I  am  left  alone. 

The  idle  crowd — they  know  not  this ; 

They  cannot  fed  with  me. 
And  marrd  that  I  cast  a  f^oom 

Upon  their  reddess  glee  ;— 
I  care  not ;  for  I  ralue  more 

One  gentle  look  of  thine, 
Tlian  all  the  loud  and  ready  praise 

I  could  so  soon  make  mine. 

Nor  do  I  seek  to  hide  the  cause 

That  chills  my  spirit*8  flow ; 
It  is  my  pride  to  own  that  thou 

Rul*st  o*er  my  joy  and  woe  : 
There  is  no  joy  thou  couldst  not  gire. 

No  woe  thou  couldst  not  cure  ; — 
I  flatter  not ;  such  incense  mocks 

A  heart  whose  thoughts  are  pure. 

And  if  in  pensiTO  mood  I  seek 

To  weave  a  lonely  lay, 
Ah  !  dearest,  'tis  because  my  soul 

Is  wandering  fiir  away ; — 
It  is  because  my  gentle  lute. 

By  poesy^s  sweet  spell. 
Restores  thee  to  my  sight,  and  seems 

To  whisper  thy  farewdL 

And  many  a  bygone  hour  recurs 

Of  happiness  too  brief; 
And  many  a  bliss,  that,  being  flown. 

Is  like  a  soften'd  grief : 
'Tis  ever  thus, — *tls  erer  thus, — 

The  joy  that  knows  no  sorrow,— 
The  sparlding  joy — all  light  to-day--* 

Is  full  of  tears  to-morrow. 

Ah  !  life  of  mine !  thou  too  art  sad. 

Thou  too  dost  think  of  me, — 
ThoQ  too  dost  woo  the  gentle  ^ell 

Of  song  and  poesy ; — 
I  know  thy  thoughts,  like  mine,  dear  love. 

From  those  around  thee  stray ; 
Alas !  *tis  but  our  thoughte  that  meet, 

For  thou  art  fiur  away  ! 

SONNET. 

Written  at  Sea,  on  leaving  the  Coast  of 


Baokkm  is  the  firm  chain  that  bound  my  bark 
To  thee  and  thy  wild  melancholy  strand  ; 

No  longer  soars  my  spirit  like  the  lark, 
As  the  winds  waft  me  to  a  loTelier  land ! 

Though  fair  that  land,  where'er  my  footsteps 
By  silvan  Tees,  or  Greta's  giant  oaks. 
By  rapid  Wharfe,  er  Wye's  romantic  rocks — 

No  hope  for  me  it  holds, — ^nor  heart, — ^nor  home,-^ 

Soft  eye  to  greet  me,' — nor  loTed  lip  to  press,— 
No  gen*rous  soul  to  share  my  good  or  ill,-— ^ 

Nor  tender  Toice  to  gently  blame  or  bless ; — 
Yet  resolute  Patixncs  proudly  lingers  still. 

Though  Fusion's  quiv'ring  pulse  may  wake  no  more ; — 

Then,  fare  thee  well !  my  dark  hXe*9  type— thou  desert 
shore! 
Wltitehali,  London.  G.  H.  G. 


SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  8ON0S  FRENCHIFIED. 
Scots  wha  hax,  &e. 

GnsaaiEEs  d'Ecosse,  tous  rangeant, 
Pour  chasser  oe  cruel  tyran,— 
Bienyenus  an  lit  sanglant, 

Ou  i  la  oonqudte ! 
Le  temps  s'approche  avec  instanoe ; 
Le  combat  preMO  en  front  immense ; 
XiS  fier  Edouard,  par  sa  puissance, 

Tous  nos  fers  apprete ! 

Qui  n*est  que  traitre  vil  an  fond  ? 
Qui  pent  mourir  en  bas  poltron  ? 
Qui  d'un  esdaye  rent  le  nom?— 

Va  et  sanve-toi ! 
Qui  pour  r  EcosM,  tant  aim^ 
Tire,  O  Libert^  ton  6p^,— 
Libre  en  Tie  ou  en  mort  sacr^e— 

Qu'il  marche  avec  moi ! 

Jurons    par  I'esdaTage  amer,— 
Par  nos  enfans  11^  au  fer,— 
Vider  plutot  tout  sang  si  cher. 

Que  d'  etre  plus  esclaTCS ! 
Au  bas  le  tU  usorpateur  !— 
Que  tout  coup  dont  un  tyran  menrt, 
Soit  de  la  Libert^  Tengeur ! 

Vaincons— mourons    en  braTCi  I 

FaOX  THXa,  KUSA,  I  MUST  GO. 

Ja  pars  de  toi,  O  mon  Elise^ 

£t  du  pays  si  cher ; 
Bientot  entre  nous  es^mise 

L'impitoyuble  mer  I 

Mais  I'ocdan  gnmdant  barbare 

Entre  m'amour  et  moi,— 
Jamais,  Jamais,  U  ne  s^pare 

Mon  eoBur  constant  de  toi ! 

Adieu,  adieu,  EKse  chdre, 
Comble  de  mes  souhaits ! 
^^  J'entends  la  volx  du  sort  s^^re^— 

Nous  partons  pour  jamais  1 

Mais  le  soupir  en  mort  Yainca,—* 

Le  dernier  de  mon  coBur,— 
Sera,  Elise,  un  rrai  tribut 

A  toi,—  i  mon  malheur! 

LoaxA. 


UTERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIBS. 

Wa  lesni  that  the  mstwUto  lisr  the  Ufb  of  Byran  have  inereswd 
■o  mudi  upon  Mr  ModraTt  hso''t,  that  he  propoiet  sxtnyfing  ths 
work  to  two  Tolumsi  quarto  instead  of  one,  at  was  originsUy  in- 
tended. 

The  Record  Gomn&inloa  b  at  prcfsnt  enftagsd  in  anraaginf ,  ftom 
the  Parllsins&tary  Paperit  msterUIs  for  a  History  of  Britafai,  Snm 
thessrUsstpiriodto  tbeAeeesBlonof  Henry  VIIL  Ths  first  por- 
tico, resehing  fee  the  year  1066,  will  aMke  Ats  vohums^  Two  of 
these  are  rssdy  for  press  ImiMdistdy  I  ths  priatiog  and  pspcr  for  sa 
edition  In  foUo,  of  750  oopies,  the  number  at  preisnt  ordered  by  ths 
boarri,  wlU  cost  about  £1350  pervoluine;  on  the  sopposltlon  that 
each  Toliune  will  contain  1000  pages,  the  work,  it  Is  oooeeiTed,  csn* 
dSlrbe  contained  in  less  than  ttom  90  to  95  Tolumes. 

It  is  now  understood  thst  Mr  Maerey  Napier  socoseds  Mr  Jefl^ 
(who  was  onaninioaBly  sisstsd  Dsan,  by  the  Faculty  of  Adroeatc^ 
en  Wsdncsdsy  Isst,)  ss  BMtar  of  the  Edinbargh  Review— Ths 
eopyrlidu  of  ths  London  Msgssloe  has  bssa  bought  by  ths  propria* 
tors  of  ths  New  Monthly,  ia  which  the  fonnsr  is  henosforth  to  be 
laoorporsted* 

The  lAie  of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  by  Dr  Monk,  Dean  of  Pelsrtx>* 
tough,  is  In  preparation,  and  is  said  to  eontain  mudi  literary  infor- 
mation, collected  (torn  original  sources,  so  as  to  form  a  history  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

The  elersnth  volume  of  the  Works  of  Lord  Baeoa«  edited  by  Mr 
Basil  Montagn,  Is  on  the  eve  of  pobUeatioo. 

Mr  Solheby,  the  eleguit  traaalator  of  WislaBd*s  Obsron,  Is  at  pra* 
sent  engaged  with  a  translation  of  Homer's  Il)ad*  At  the  last  mecC- 
log  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  M^eratur^  he  read  a  poftioa  of  it,  which 
was  rsedved  with  mucbapphuiscw 
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We  understand  that  Mesm  Blaekie^  Fullarton,  ^  Co.  of  Glasgow, 
win  publish  next  week,  the  Seeood  Series  of  the  Casquet  of  Literary 
Gems,  in  two  vok.  ISmo.  It  will  consist  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  artides,  embracing  extracts  from  many  old  writers,  and 
fttnn  boolu  not  genenilly  to  be  met  with,  as  wril  as  eoploua  and  hi- 
therto unappropriated  specimens  ftom  tiie  works  of  the  best  Norei- 
ists.  Essayists,  and  Poets  of  the  present  day,  and  wiU  be  ilhistrated 
by  eight  line  engrsrings. 

Nbvt  Scots  MAOAsiirB.— We  obsenre  that  the  first  rolnme  of  this 
spirited  and  useful  periodical  Is  now  completed.  ]<*rom  the  approved 
talents  of  its  Editor,  and  the  highly  respectable  manner  in  which  he 
conducts  the  work,  we  should  suppose  that  its  success  will  be  ulti* 
mately  oonamensurate  with  its  dceerts.  It  has  our  best  wishes  far  its 
future  prosperity. 

Sbat  of  Wab  iir  TtrmKBY.— A  neat  and  cheap  Map  of  the  Seat  of 
War  in  the  East,  will  appear  in  a  day  or  two.  The  places  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Papers  are  distinguished  by  colouring.  The 
map  is  done  up  on  cloth,  for  the  podiet,  and  admits  of  bdng  easily 
taken  to  and  from  the  News  rooms.  It  is  dmilar  in  siae  and  price  to 
those  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  just  puldished  by  Mr  Lo> 
thian,  and  advertised  in  to-day's  Jourmal. 

To  those  interested  in  the  Com  Laws  we  would  recommend  a  Ca- 
techism on  the  Com  Laws,  with  a  list  of  Fallades,  and  dw  Answers,— 
a  pamphlet,  wbidi  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  upon  this 
subject,  and  has  been  fisvourably  alluded  to  by  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Next  session  the  Com  Laws  will  i^dbably 
attract  much  of  the  public  attention. 

LBCTunaa  aoainst  CBHisnAiriTT.— >Taylor  (who  wis  tried  ftv 
blasphemy)  and  his  eoa^Jutor,  Cariile,  are  at  Leeds,  ddifertng  *'  ora- 
tionsT  in  defence  of  tfieir  wdl-known  oplnione,  but  to  very  thhi 
audiences.  A  public  diseassion  on  the  traths  of  Christianity  lafedy 
took  place  hi  the  United  SUtes,  between  Mr  Owen  (of  Lanark)  and 
a  Mr  CampbelL  At  its  termination,  Mr  CfempbeH,  lest  the  silence 
preaenred  by  the  audieoee  should  be  constmed  fliTOurably  to  Mr 
Owen's  doctrine,  called  upon  all  those  who  thought  with  him  (Mr  C) 
to  stand  up.  Nearly  all  the  persons  present  (at  least  two  thousand) 
immediately  rose;  on  the  qmestlon  being  put  the  other  way,  only 
torn  or  five  stood  up. 

Edixburoh  iMrAjTT  School  Socibtt.— We  understand  that  up- 
wards of  L.IOO  has  been  already  subscribed  by  benevolent  individuals 
in  this  city,  towards  commencing  an  estaUidiment  under  Mr  Wilp 
derspin's  superintendence,  for  the  moral  training  and  education  of 
infsnts.  We  believe  L.600  or  L.700  wiQ  be  required  before  any  efli- 
dent  steps  can  be  taken.  The  ol^eet  appears  to  bea  laudable  one, 
and  has  the  support  of  many  philanthropic  and  enlightened  persona. 

A  DimcuLT  Unvbrtakiito.— M.  Cesar  Moreau,  the  late  Freaah 
Vice-consul  at  London*  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  sort  of  Ubraiy 
of  Reference  of  all  the  Works  of  interest  hi  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
Ibr  theuse  of  the-yonng  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  There  are  in  these  lib. 
raries  about  tix  milli<ms  of  volumes  of  books,  and  two  millions  of 
manuscripts;  and  M.  Moreau  intends  to  analyse  them  all,  so  aa  to 
take  about  one  million  of  the  best  boolu,  and  about  half  a  million  of 
manuscripts,  of  whidi  he  will  make  a  Catalogue  of  Reference,  so  that 
the  young  Prince  may,  lU  aglance  at  the  titles,  be  able  to  turn  to  ttie' 
work  of  every  author  of  note,  on  whatever  subject.  For  this  purpose 
a  room  is  to  be  prepared,  fitted  up  with  drawers,  on  eadi  of  whidt 
will  be  pasted  Ihie  title  t  eaeh  drawer  will  form  a  division,  and  with- 
in will  be  the  snbdivlskms  and  sections,  with  the  heads :  for  instance, 
the  word  Population  will  be  placed  on  a  drawer,  hi  which  will  be 
found  cards  of  reference  to  every  author,  ancieni  and  modem,  who 
has  written  on  the  sutdeet,  with  notes  by  M.  Moreau;  and  so  with 
•very  other  title. 

RoTAL  PHVsfCAL  SociBTY,  80th  J0]f B,  18t9.— Th*  flrst  part  of 
the  public  business  was  an  exhibition  of  a  Terrestrial  Globe,  adapted 
to  the  tuition  of  the  blind,  by  Mr  Richardson,  illustrated  by  the  at- 
tendance of  a  female,  who  gave  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  utility  of 
tills  ingenious  oontilvancei  as  she  went  with  certainty  and  facility  to 
the  utmost  extremes  of  the  globe,  and  solved  several  difficult  pro- 
blems, with  a  greater  degree  of  quickness  than  we  remember  to  have 
witnessed  even  by  a  person  with  the  advantages  of  sight  Mr  Chester, 
M  president,  complimented  Mr  Richardson,  Arom  the  Chair,  on  the 
▼ahie  and  ImportMice  of  his  method  of  teaching  the  blind,  and  re- 
commended  a  contimuuice  of  his  exertions,  which  eould  not  Ikil  to 
obtain  for  him  the  thanks  of  his  country,  and  the  heartfdt  gratitude 
of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  sight.  The  Presi- 
dent also  communicated  to  Mr  Ridiardscm  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Society  for  his  extieroely  interesting  exhibition.— Mr  Mackeon  then 
read  an  Essay  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  and  Nervous  System; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  overtum  the  phrenological  doctrines.  His 
views  were  combated  by  Dr  Holland,  in  his  usual  eloquent  manner. 

Theatrical  Ge««fp.— Both  the  large  Theatres  are  now  closed,  and 
the  utaMcn  has  been  fisr  from  profitable  to  either;  but  Drury  Lane 
has  had  the  best  of  It.  There  have  been  twenty-eeven  new  pieees 
piodueed  betwtoen  them,  sixteen  at  Drury  Lane,  and  eleven  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.   The  star  system  hat  exociaed  »  moit  baatlU  infln- 
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ence  upon  both  houses.  Whenever  a  popnUur  pleoe  was  performed* 
firom  sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds  was  sure  to  be  divided  among  thrte 
or  fow  performers,  and  then  came  the  regular  nightly  expenses.  In 
addition  to  this,  let  It  be  eoosidered  tfiat  the  rent  prid  by  tbelssaee 
of  Drury  Lane  is  L.1S,000 ;  and  we  shall  scareely  be  surprised  that 
tlie  estaMishnvent  Is  not  In  the  roost  flourishing  oonditioB..*-Tho 
French  Theatre  in  London  has  also  closed  fbr  the  season,  after  a  ra- 
ther hidil&rent campaign.— The  ludian  opera  is  still  open.  Madame 
Malibran  has  played  Romeo  to  Sontag's  GiulUlU  in  a  manner  which 
appears  to  have  delighted  all  mankind.—**  It  gives  us  real  pleasure,** 
says  the  Court  Journal,  •*  to  report,  that  Madame  Caradori  Allan  in* 
tends  to  make  her  appearance  on  the  English  stage  as  the  representa- 
tive of  regular  EngHsh  oharacters,  and  that  she  is  now  actii^  and 
ringing  in  the  provinces,  for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying  herself 
for  this  task.  We  confidently  predict  that  she  will  meet  with  bril- 
Hant  success.  As  tn  Italian  singer,  she  has  been  over-praised.  Though 
a  sweet  and  graceful  singer,  and  an  accomplished  musician,  the  style 
of  her  voice  and  the  charaeter  of  her  powers  are  not  of -a  deaeriptloB 
to  shine  In  the  first  dass  of  Italian  muiic,— whidi,  to  give  it  due  ef- 
fect, requires  to  be  aoeompanied  by  a  passionate  force  of  expression, 
whidi  Caradori  nev^  did  and  never  can  readk  But  aa  a  singer  of 
English  music  to  En^ish  ears,  she  is  all  that  can  be  desired;  and 
as  she  is  accustomed  to  English  haMts  and  modes  of  feeling,  fVom  ha- 
ving long  been  mirried  to  a  native  of  our  country,  we  antidpate  in 
her  a  perfect  English  singer,  and  one  who  will  create  a  more  livdy 
and  universal  sensation  In  some  of  our  English  pieces,—'  die  Beg- 
gar's Opera,'  fbr  instance,  and  '  Love  in  a  Village,'— than  any  singer 
has  done  since  the  early  days  of  Miss  Stephens."— Madame  Vestris  has 
been  perfarmlng  in  Dublin,  and  is  to  have  L.700  for  her  trip.— A 
son  of  the  celebrated  Indedon  b  about  to  appear  at  the  Haymarket, 
hi  the  duracter  of  Maeheaih.  The  name  of  Indedon  adtes  hopea 
which  are  rendered  doubly  earnest;  when  we  consider  the  pitiable 
state  of  the  English  stage  at  the  i»esent  moment,  so  fitr  as  relates  to 
male  shigers.  With  the  exception  of  Braham,  we  have  not  had  a 
single  song  sung  by  a  tenor  voice  on  the  Englidi  stage.  In  a  manner 
at  all  satisfyhig  to  a  cultivated  ear  and  taste,  since  Indedon  was  lost 
to  us.— Poor  Terry  died  a  few  days  afo.  He  had  been  long  a  severa 
mArar,  and  wascutoffatlastbyanattaekof  paralysia.  Thebetter 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  In  Scotland,  where  he  married  Miss 
Nasmyth,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  artist,  and  herself  eminent 
as  a  landse^ie  painter.  He  was  much  esteemed,  and  long  enjoyed 
the  Intimacy  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  and  other  leading  literati  in 
this  dty.  His  MepMttopholet,  in  the  Opera  of  •«  Faustus,"  was 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  powerful  representations  ever  seen 
upon  the  Itage.— The  company  lU  Liverpool  is  strong  at  present  A 
few  evenings  ago,  when  '*  John  Bull "  was  played,  the  prindpal  parte 
were  sustained  by  Dowton,  Vinlng,  Vandenhoff,  Rayner,  and  Mlsa 
F.  H.  Kelly.— We  hear  of  some  defectlonsin  the  Edinburgh  Company 
against  next  season,  which  we  regret.  We  are  to  lose  that  most  use- 
tul  actor  Pritdiard;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  Miss  Tun- 
stall  and  Mason  will  not  be  strtick  off  the  list  also.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Barton  b  engaged,  we  believe,  for  the  first  Une  of  busineass 
and  we  shall  also  have  probably  a  visit  flrom  Miss  Foote.  Miss  Sto- 
ker, too,  at  present  at  the  Caledonian,  b  tobe  transplanted,  we  hear* 
to  the  Theatre-RoyaL  It  b  rather  premature  to  speak  of  hb  ar- 
rangements yet,  but  we  advise  the  Manager  to  show  In  them  all  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  in  hb  power. 

fiool-s  reeemtfy  pvMisAetf.— Smith's  Medical  Witnesses,  fcp.  8vq^ 
5s.  bds.— Medical  Transactions,  Vol  XV.  Part  1. 8vo,  lOs.  6d.  bds.* 
Shepherd's  Poems,  fcp.  8vo,  6s.  bds.— Harldan  Dairy  Husbandry, 
8vo,  £1,  Is.  bds.— Brown's  Italian  Tales,  ^c.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  bds.— 
Bucke's  Classical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  ISmo,  ds.  bds. 
—Head's  North  America,  post  8vo,  8s.  6d.  bds.— Mawe's  Joumey 
tnm  the  Padfic  to  the  Atlantic,  8vo,  12s.  bds.— Castle's  Botany, 
ISmow  coloured,  ISs.  6d.  bds. — The  Chelsea  Penrioners,  8  vols,  post 
8vo,  £1,  lis.  6d.  bds.— Khig's  Life  of  Locke,  4to,  £S,  Sa.  bda.— Th» 
Indian  Chief,  5  vols.  ISmo,  10s.  6d.  bds. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'« A  Sailor's  Tale"  b  wdl  written,  but  b  defldent  in  novelty  and 
Interest—*'  The  Shmrt  Campaign"  b  In  somewhat  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  serves  only  to  illustrate  a  very  old  and  well-established 
fsct,  that  minute  and  apparently  accidental  circumstances  often  mn- 
terially  Influence  the  future  destiny  of  Individuals.— We  cannot  give 
a  place  to  the  communication  of  ^*  ^tX$fAmBn§," 

"  The  Triumph  of  Love"  b  not  one  of  its  author's  best  compod- 
tions.— We  shall  probably  find  room  for  «'  Aulid  Janet  Bakd."— The 
verses  by  ••  A.  G.  G."  and  by  "  A.  B."  will  not  suit  us.— The  Song  hy 
**  F."  of  Dundee,  shall,  perhaps,  have  a  pbce. 

In  the  announoement  Inour  last  of  a  posthuuout  volume,  by  the 
Reverend  Aithibald  Grade,  for  *' fetriMat"  read  •«  eacramentaL'' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with'  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 

On  1st  July  WM  publlshedf 

nPHE  SCOTTISH  SONGS.     Id  Two  Volumea, 

royal  Ifimo,  price  ISi.  {  and 
The  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.      In  One  Volume, 
royal  ISmo,  6c ;  collected  and  illustrated  by 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 
Author  of  "  Traditions  of  Edinburgh.'*  S  vols.  Ifs.  "  The  Picture 
of  Scotland,"  3  toIs.  post  8vo,  with  eight  fine  plates,  L.1,  Is. 

Printed  for  Willtam  Tait,  78,  Prlneea  Street. 
Of  whom  may  be  had, 

TYTLER*S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  toIs.  L 
and  II.  8vo,  each  12s.— VoL  III.  in  November. 

PITCAIRN»S  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  part  L  4to, 
15s.— Part  II.  will  be  ready  early  next  month. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  XX.  6e.— -No. 
XXI.  will  be  ready  on  1st  July. 

ARMSTRONGS  GAELIC  DICTIONARY,  4to, 
(original  price  £3,  Igi.  6d.)  £1,  5s. 

This  day  Is  Published. 
By  STIRLING  ic  KENNEY,  and  JOHN  FMRBAIRN, 

Edinburgh, 

THE  SCOTTISH  TOURIST  and  ITINERARY; 
or,  a  Guide  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Scotland  and  the 
Western  Islands.  With  a  Description  of  the  Prindpal  Steam-Boat 
Tours.  Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Improve 
ments.— Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Views.  Price  9a.  boards,  or  10s.  6d. 
bound. 

•••  Ths  rapid  sale  of  the  first  Edition  of  the  Scottish  Tourist  is 
a  dadded  proof  of  the  superiority  both  of  its  plan  and  execution  over 
any  smilar  Work.  The  Second  Edition,  besides  being  illustrated  by 
fbur  new  Plates,  will  be  found  to  contain  very  ccmsidemble  Additions 
and  Improvements. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  praising  it,  dnce  we  happen  to  know  that 
the  most  dixtinj^uished  personage  in  literature,  whom  Scotland  can  or 
ever  could  boast  of,  has  delilwrately  pronounced  it  to  be  the  liest 
book  of  its  kind  that  has  fallen  into  nis  hands.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able  for  skilful  condensation  of  mudi  matter,  whifsh  has  Inst  none  of 
its  value  by  undergoing  that  process— accurate  and  extensive  histori- 
cal knowledge,  and  elegance  and  vigour  of  diction.  The  formation 
of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  its  various  details,  and  the  preparatory 
study,  must  have  cost  much  more  labour  than  the  composition  itself; 
for  a  plan  more  perfect— embracing  such  a  variety  of  objects  (all  that 
la  teCeresting  and  curious  in  Scottish  Scenery)— and  showing  the  geo* 
graphical  relations  In  which  these  objects,  and  the  roads  conducting 
to  them,  stand  to  each  other,  never  came  under  our  observation."— 
*'  The  value  of  the  whole  work  is  much  enhanced  by  a  number  of 
Maps,  upon  sueh  a  truly  original  and  ingenious  plan,  as  to  do  great 
credit  to  the  inventor.— Bach  of  these  is  devoted  to  an  entire  tour, 
oeenpies  a  page,  and  consists  of  three  columns,  in  whidi  are  distinct- 
ly traced  all  the  places  of  any  note,  (mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  towns. 
Tillages,  villas,  dec.,)  akmg  the  route  to  be  pursued,  their  relative  dis- 
tances, and  the  roods  that  diverge  from  the  Toutd,'*^Caledonian  Mer- 
cury»  Uth  May,  1829. 

•'  Those,  however,  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  Loch 
Lomond,  I  would  refer  to  Stirling  and  Kenney's  Tour  Ufa  QuUt  of 
1837~one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with."— Sco^ 
ma*,  I6ih  AprU,  16S8. 

Also,  just  Published, 

1.  A  MAP  of  the  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY 
of  SCOTLAND.  Price  Ss.  6d.  neatly  done  up  {  or  coknired,  and  In 
a  Case,  3s.  6d. 

2.  A  New  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND. 
Price  f s.  6d.  neatly  done  up ;  or  coloured,  andfln  a  Case,  3s.  6d. 

Bdimburgh,  2d  Juty,  1829. 

IVfR  BUCKINGHAM'S  LECTURES,  or  Extem- 

-*-  -^  pore  Descriptions  of  ihe  sereral  Countries  of  the  EASTERN 
WORLD,  will  be  delivered  at  the  Hopbtocn  Rooms,  Queen  Street, 
beginning  on  Monday  the  13th  of  July,  and  eontinulng  daily  until 
Monday  the  SOth  of  July,  according  to  the  following  order  of  dates : 

Egypt,  and  iu  splendid  Antiquities,       ....  July  13lh. 

Arabia,  and  its  Desert  Tribes, July  Hth. 

PalesUne,  and  iU  Holy  Places,     * July  15th. 

Mesopotamia,  and  its  Ruined  Cities,  ....  July  16th. 
Persia,  and  its  Picturesque  Beauties,  ....  July  17th. 
India,  its  Institutions  and  Inhabitanti,  .  .  .  July  iKth. 
Oommeree  and  Resources  of  the  East,  .       .  July  20th. 

Each  Lecture  will  commence  at  half-past  seven  o'dodi  in  the  even- 
ing precisely. 

Single  Admisdon,  Ss.  6d.  t  Ticket  for  the  whole  Course  of  Seven 
Lectures,  One  Guinea;  tobehadof  the  principal  BookseUers,  and  at 
the  place  of  delivery. 

In  order  to  fadtitate  the  attendanoe  of  young  Gentlemen  who  are 
atill  pursuing  their  studies,  as  well  as  of  young  Ladies  whose  education 
is  sun  in  progress,  to  each  of  whom  the  descriptions  of  the  oOuntries 
name  i  may  be  found  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining,  two  TiAeU 
fiv  the  Course  will  admit  three  young  Gentlemen,  or  four  young 
Ladies  under  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  three  Tickets  for  the  Course 
will  admit  a  flunily  party  of  six. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  the  Heads  of  the  Lectures,  price  Is.  may 
be  had  at  abore}  and  it  u  strongly  recommended  for  preriotu  per- 


This  day  is  published. 
Beautifblly  printed  by  Ballantyne,  price  7f*  6d»  extra  boards, 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC   SKETCHES, 

FOUNDED  ON  TUB 

PASTORAL  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Br  W.  M.  HETHERINGTON,  A.M. 


•"  Methlnks  it  were  a  happy  life 


To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  I* 

SHAKSPfiABB. 

Edinburgh :  Constablb  ec  Co.  19,  Waterloo  Place  i  and  Huanv 

Changs,  6t  Co.  London. 

"  An  unobtrusive  pensireness.  an  ardent  patriotism,  and  a  sincere 
attachment  to  all  the  works  of  nature,  cturaeterise  these  *  Sketches,  * 
in  which  there  is  not  a  thought  that  could  offend  the  most  fastidious. 
They  are  full  of  gentle  feelings,  Hvety  pattoral  descriptions,  and 
agreeable  and  animated  pictures  of  Scottish  character."-^£diit&Mrg^ 
lAterary  JournaL 

"  The  characterMie  tone  of  the  whole  volume  is  gentle  beauty.  It 
has  not  been  the  author's  ambitkm  to  develope  the  wilder  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  but  to  produce  a  few  foithf  ul  pictures  of  the  homely 
virtues  and  common  vicissitudes  of  pastoral  life.  He  has  stu(Ued  hu 
subject  deeply,  and  these  Sketches  nave  not  been  submitted  to  pub* 
lie  scrutiny  without  much  forethought,  and  numerous  retoudtes. 
They  have  been  polished  with  great  care,  and  we  api»«heod  that 
this  very  polish  will  render  them  more  popular  in  the  drawing-room, 
than  at  the  fknner's  ingle.  On  the  whole,  we  r^ard  them  as  very 
creditable  efforts  in  the  department  of  Uteratura  to  whidi  they  apper- 
tain, and  lay  aside  the  volume  with  a  conscientious  persuasion,  that 
they  are  the  emanations  of  a  mind  of  whose  compass  they  lUrnkh  but 
a  very  inadequate  indication."— fidlaftargA  Oluerver, 

**  There  is  a  flow  of  rich  and  Tarled  imagery;  there  is  a  deep  sense 
of  the  gentler  and  more  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature ;  there  Is, 
above  all,  a  tone  of  unpretending  morality,  and  of  quiet  piety.  In 
the  whole  work,  that  steals  ooisalessly  into  the  hearth— CMnlaaJaa 
Mercury. 

'<  His  poetry  displays  right  feeling,  correct  principle,  and  pure  and 
undefiled  reli^on.*— Afinfrtfr^  EvetUn^^  Post, 

'<  It  is  a  mirror  of  much  of  what  is  most  beautiful  in  primitive 
Scottish  character;  and  while  it  thus  brings  back  upcm  the  heart,  in 
all  their  original  freshness  and  power,  many  t^  ttioee  scenes  and  en- 
joyments which  constituted  the  witchery  and  romanoe  of  early 
years.  It  gratifies  also  refined  literary  taste,  by  the  polished  purity  of 
its  language,  and  the  chasteness  of  its  sentiments  and  imagery.  They 
contain  many  fine  toudies  of  real  nature,  many  happy  thoughts  and 
beautifbl  imai^es,  and  many  lively  and  striking  pictures  of  that 
happy,  that  virtuous  and  lofty-minded  class,  that  once  formed  the 
strength  and  pride  of  Scotland."— QlsJifow  Free  Preu, 

"  Its  conoeptkm  is  exceeding  happy,  and,  in  one  sense,  new.  His 
genius  is  essentially  lyrical ;  aMl  the  proof  of  this  is  as  mudi  In  his 
sefeering  son«s  for  his  subject,  as  In  his  having  eomposed  so  many  cx- 
celloit  ones  himself.  His  songs  are  all  good,  mad  only  want  a  ottlt 
careful,  but  scarcely  perceptible,,>liiisA,  to  be  as  excellent  aa  they  are 
nimierous.  We  prophesy  that  many  of  them  will  find  their  way  into 
collections  of  our  national  melodies.^— G&Mjfoto  Scots  Timet. 

'*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  warmly  recommending  the  volume  to 
our  readers,  as  contatning  a  great  deal  of  sweet  and  beautiful  poetry, 
and  the  germ  of  something  greater,  which,  we  trust,  we  shall  seeso(m 
from  the  author.  A  work  which  will  equally  furnish  pleasure  in  the 
dffaMng-room  of  the  rich,  aad  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.**— Dimi- 
JfWrs  Courier. 

*'  His  imagery  is  delightfully  varied  and  striking,  and  one  feeling  of 
serene  piety  and  genuine  morality  pervadai  every  page.**— DiM|/yi«s 
Journal, 

**  It  possesses  the  sterling  merfti  of  the  peasantry,  whose  character 
the  Sketches  are  intended  to  illustrate,  without  their  rough  and  tm* 
promising  exterior."— P^M  Courier, 

**  It  is  fbU  of  genuine  nattonaU^,  unaObeted  simplicity,  and-good 
poetry."— Ditntfetf  Courier, 

*'  The  pictures  of  rustic  manners  are  given  with  a  delicacy,  and 
yet  with  a  truth,  which  render  them  doubly  pleasing.  Even  in  de- 
scribing the  most  familiar  scenes,  where  a  poet  of  ordinary  powers, 
in  attempting  to  be  faithful,  would  have  certainly  fallen  into  vulgar- 
ity, this  writer  displays  a  tact  of  selection,  and  an  elegance  In  his 
language,  which,  while  It  retahis  the  whole  vivacity  of  real  life,  haa 
all  the  interesting  romance  of  mere  imagination.**- Ff/i;  Herald. 

**  His  descriptions  of  our  Scottish  hills  and  dales,  woods  and  vales, 
mountains  and  glens,  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  of  the  unadorned 
manners  of  our  peasantry,  are  oftentimes  vivid,  characteristic,  In- 
tenwtiag,— -displaying  poetic  genius  of  no  common  order.**— £^lii 
Courier, 

**  There  la  much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  poesy  in  the  volume,  and 
much  that  Is  eaoeUeat  in  description,  taste,  and  (Ualogue.**-^iitwni«f« 
Courier. 

**  The  choice  of  a  subject  seems  to  us  very  happy  and  Judicious,  as 
one  whidi  both  well  deserves  and  allbrds  ample  materials  for  a  poeti- 
cal reoord.  This  record,  we  think,  Mr  Hetherington  has  given  In  a 
highly  poetical  spirit,  with  much  fine  fency,  elegant  taste,  and  moral 
sentiment  In  admost  all  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  that  mora 
tranquil  style  to  which  these  Sketches  belong— that  of  partoral  poetry 
—they  are  more  than  ordinarily  eminent.  These  Sketches,  in  many 
parts,  very  happily  exemplify  all  that  strong  good  sense,  profound, 
though  regulated  reeling,  and  ily  archness  M^humour,  whidi  used  to 
be  such  charact^stic  traits  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  We  cannot 
conclude  without  taking  notice  of  the  singular  merit  of  the  songs 
scattered  through  the  vcrfume,  all  of  which  display  powers  of  senti- 
ment, fancy,  and  versification,  certainly  not  Inferior  to  those  exhi- 
bited by  any  living  author  who  has  attempted  this  most  diflScult  and 
delightfttl  species  of  poetry.**— fidia^iiiy*  Weekly  Jourml. 


THE  EDINBOMBLITiaARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


Br  t.  LOTHUN.  4t.  IT  ANDIIIW  IgDAKI. 


FINCAmTS,**. 
KWBANK'3  TIBW  OT   EDINBUBGH  Ann  A* 

CUTLK  (19  iHkM  bT  U  ad  >  iMir.l  Ik 

BWBaNK'K  view  of  KDJNBU&OH  ftom  tlw 

CALTON  HILL.  IMH  ita,)  1M. 
rbi  omolNALS  arilHMi«Ttnit  n  Cx  ■!•,  L.15,  IJ*.  adb 
■,  laHaOfg  htaa,  tlmtlO  liiekM  ij  tJ  tddw. 

BDmBUROR    MlTSirAL  ALBUlf. 
Onaaa  Liaun,  b^vttkhiBAtfV 

POBTBAIT  rf  HH»  E.  PATOW,  II  incho  b»  8, 

I  IndBVmab,  T>- ad.  Thji  li  aDpSTH  Ln  "    '      

anautlM  vkD  Ad  A*  baiulUUI  m*  of  Qua 

uMMll  1  bi  JOHK  LOTHIA  W.  41,  9t 


Sd.  In  Ui.Bilmuel.-~7i.  la  ca 


■ulf ,  *n  b.  Sd.  ■ 


>■  snOTLAND.fc. 


HAP  riF  THE  SEAT  OF  TBE  TURKISH  WAB, 

TRAVELLINO  MAP  of  SCOTLAND,  t*.  6d. 
TRAVELI.INQ  MAPof  ENGLAND,  t<.  «i. 
TRAVfiLLIMG  HAP  of  IRELAND.  3;  6d. 

LOTHIAN'S  SMALL  BIBLE  ATLAS,  (8  m'V.y 


LOTHIAN'S  UL0BE9,  (9  iacbo  diamcur,)  L^  lOh 

SLATE  RLOBE,  vltli  Line*  of  Latlnide  and  Loogt- 
tnda,  (DC  Tiuhtif  0«ni>li),  L.1,  li. 
CHECK-aooKS  fcr  tnrf  Bulk  In  EdiabaTeh  and 

PAUPHLfTS  ON  THE  OELOAN  QUESTION. 
OROANSand  PRESRYTKRIANSibeinRifinOb. 
■mUuiH  iaMidcil  Ax  lh>  putlcalu' tonrill  of  th* 

withsnlotuniaaioa»af  [Ml  

AN  A>'OLO»V  hr  the  OB^AK,  h  m  auiolaitir 
CsBCnttwkiul  Pdlrpod;.  By  triLLiu  AUBluar  —-'--—  -• 
UK  Oaiiil.  OliifDW,  li. 

REPLY  w  "  An  APOLOOV  B>r  lh«  ORGAN  "  vtth 

THOMSON-8  LETTER  lo  OR  CHALMERS,  i 


DSEPUt,  AND  IKFORUINa  BOOKS. 

BTOnRAPHtCAL  HISTORY^  of  tbt  SCOTTISH 
SKroaUERS.  JtoIi.  IWOD,  18l  ekXh. 

LIFE  and  OPINIONS  of  tbe  Cclebnted  GBOROB 
BUCHANAN.    lSBU>,3i.ei.doth. 

LIFE  of  PATRICK  HAMILTON.  Ifai  Bm  dbtln- 
■nlihad  Untyi  (ni  tho  R(<ciniiallin  in  Scntkad.  iaai4  ai.  Od 
doUi, 

l.IPEafnEOROEWISHART,  iheTnaildiftincaMi. 
•d  UmxVP  tot  lb*  RiAiRuttaa  In  ScMlaiid.     16bm>,  >•.  fid.  dolh. 

LIVE':Sor  WALIiACEind  MILL,  thclaitMaNrn 
Ax  th*  Rtfonaaitlaii  In  Sattand.   ISmo.  Si.  Sd.  doth. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  tha  Celebraud  RBOBNT 
MORAY.  •rlllinaaDaM  or  IhaluuTeeUcm  of  thaLacda  at 


D(KBCTION8    fat    SEARCHINQ    tb«    SCRIP- 
TBMa  I  looludina  ObrniloM  well  of  Um  Oaiaad  Bixfci      ~ 
toaoT.  Joaara  (fuB.    InmalUck  toL  lii)iia,4a.Sd.ck)th, 
POLLOK-S  ANONYMOUS  WORKS. 


Ediud  bf 

inchea  by  8, 
tlwIlavtinla.bTtha 
B  tlvy  la  dutilim 


TURNER'S  nintof  "The  PUOILISTSrUlioebci 
,  is;,  ic  Sd. 

EOKRTON-S  Priot  of  "  WILL  O'  THE  WISP  C 
iiih)imwi4.  iai.ed. 

PHILLIP'S  Print  of  tbeUSFOILED  CHILD  t"  8» 
HhH  by  19, 131. 

Ponnit  of  UISS  LOVE  t  14  indu*  br  10,  6*. 

EqunrrjanPonntftnf  GEORREIV..cqrti)uiil7irTMisht. 
_ad  ohWclBi  m  tm  ■paotiiwB  of  Pcanunttlp,  br  ao  llallu  i  n 

CRO-^s'.s  MAPS  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND 
AND  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  ItH.  6d.Mdi(]>ubItaliadBl3U.  Gd.) 


THE  TEETH. 

•hJIR  T.  D  KIDD.  Dehtiit.  Iitel*  wkh  J.  Pa- 

"■»     TiuoirCLAkK.  A.M.,  Lonitan,  nnwdfii 


.  tliit  itiB  triM  pitud^ia  of  Lb 

-— __-,iitof  iBd  blmjeif. 

IMIelaDdctiifllMtHUi  niiplJed  no  Hi  Ctub'i  impnmd  matbod. 
■4,  Quaaa  Samt,  Jun*  Mb.  IU!i. 


RUTLER'S    COOI.INO   APEBTRNT  POW- 

DtRS.— pradun  u  trfrr<irh  rtfiuiiv  BJItrveKbur  Driat, 
pr^finUl  la  Sata.  SrUIUi,  or  MoooJa  fTilrr.  a^  al  thl  laaa 
nw  A  MILD  AHbcoOLiaOAPaauvT,  HculUrif  Klinlcdbipnnnala 
Ibe  bialthy  (cttpn  of  lb*  Suimach  ud  Bomh.  udihcetn  piaimt 
thg  nniiHim  of  CaiutipaUno  and  tndiiKMkia.  iritb  all  lEwii  trtln 
of  cnnuqumcH,  ai  Depnaloa.  PUIulnm,  Actdlty  or  HtanbuTn, 
HadielH.  FatHlla  SymptanH.  EiuiXioam  tht  SUn,  *c  *c  a^ 
br  rnqanit  laa  >ill  obilaM  tba  aeeewHf  of  h»ln  ■  irconna  tt  na- 
lomel,  EiBBiB  Salli,  aad  otbar  Tlolm  meilldna,  wbicb  itnd  to  d*. 
MlUaw  tha  qpnam.  Wbaa  takco  iftn  too  free  aa  lodulaann  tai  tha 
hiiurtn  of  tha  tiM*,  paiOniUilT  afm  Mo  nucb  wlac  Uh  una! 
dlHcntaUtiaMt  anaUipilWTKoMed.  Id  nno  dtrnalH  Uist 
•lliba  (DUBd  atreiDclr  baoaOolal,  m  ttaar  pranu  acouiDubniaB  a< 


Prapand,  and  told  In 


Id.  boiK— and  lOi.  Sd.  and  Ml.  a 


HELEN  of  thi  GLEN ; 


T*I«.     Thtid  Edition. 


ElUNluaaHl  and  Uuthnileaud  brtli*  Pr«|wart  nams  and  ad. 
drruh  Id  the  Label  KBIud  lo  sidi  bin  ud  cue.)  naj  ba  obulaed 
of  all  Uui  pilBelpal  DrunM*  and  BookiallRi  thnnighaat  tha  Uil- 
ud  Kii^dofii. 

Of  whom  miy  ilio  be  pvoeureda 
BUTLER'S  CARBONATED  EFFERVES- 
CINB  HARROWOATB  SALTS,— whidi  eootaia  alt  IhavlUla- 
indlaii  of  Htm  eiWbratkl  Sprina  of  Himmgala,  iilUi  iba  ivy 
TointtaitL  addlUon  of  IheVuiaUla  OaMi  )D  ao  IniDalUteMauof 
dlHnntiiKnl,  by  the  aitdllioD  of  paw  naler.  aod  altngathti  wUlbt 
fbvada  valoible  nibitHuta,  anpav  Ax  ttHH*  lanttdavboan  a^ 
aM*  Conaldaat  Htrrownt'.  Tba  Wa^arof  dia  Hatintgata  Sprlngl 
ii  TtiT  luianfuUT  und  Id  (aiaa  of  Scuiry.  SaroAila,  nd  Bllloiia 
and  OoutT  A  AeDdiu  i  and  It  hai.  In  partlcalai,  acquired  (leat  eeta. 

oui  Etupuooa.     The  Salli  an  kM  In  4t.  Sd.  and  IOl  6d.  BoItWa. 

Edinbuifti:  PuMlihai 

bl  CO^JSTAflLE  a 
Sold  ilu  by  Raaia- 

JBK.  »,  iSo.,  DubUi 


RALPH  OGMHELL  t  a  Tale.  With  *  Bf emc^  of 
IhaADthix.    TldiilUinoB,ltBia,Sb6d.bda. 

PERSECUTE)  FAMILY  t  a  Narnttlae.  Wllh  a 
ManotTtflbaAathoi.    Powth  UKtai,  Itno,  k.  «d.  bda. 


O^LACEi 

L-yiin:a,ACa.LaDdaBi  andkr 
Oailu  of  tha  Road,  tbioi«hodt 
uu  UDnBa  lunfoom. 

Pr«ee  AI.  or  Steapiri,  nd  mf  JVar  1*P«<>  lOd^ 

Prtnt«d  br  BAiVAKTTKt  ft  Co.  P«alt  Work,  CUootata, 
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*71U  XoMf  of  the  Poeis,  By  the  Author  <^  the  "  Diary 
•f  an  Ennay^**  Two  volumes.  London.  Henry 
CkObum.     1829. 

^  Thx  Lovea  of  the  Poets  !** — ^we  like  the  name,  and 
eonld  Tery  eaeOy  &11  into  a  rhapsody  upon  it.  •  A  poet's 
laire  odffat  to  be,  and  is,  someUiing  worth  Hying  for. 
Look  at  the  great  mass  of  marriages  which  take  place 
over  the  whole  world ; — ^what  poor,  contemptible,  com- 
monplace affairs  they  are !     A  lew  soft  looks,  a  walk,  a 
daaoe,  a  sqpieeze  of  the  hand,  a  popping  of  the  question, 
m  pordusing  of  a  certain  number  of  yards  oi  white  satin, 
a  Ting,  a  clergyman,  a  stage  or  two  in  a  hired  carriage,  a 
night  at  a  country  inn,  and  tlie  whole  matter  is  oyer. 
Fiefr  Ave  or  six  weeks,  two  sheepish-looking  persons  are 
seen  ^•"gitng  about  on  each  other's  arm,  looking  at  water- 
lyUs,  or  making  morning  calls,  and  guzzling  wine  and 
cnke ;  tiMn  every  thing  fidls  into  the  most  monotonous 
r0«tine ;  the  wife  sits  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  the  hus- 
Imnd  at  the  other,  and  little  quarrels,  little  pleasures,  lit- 
tie  cares,  and  little  children,  gradually  gather  round  ^enf . 
This  is  what  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  find  to  be  the 
delights  of  love  and  matrimony.     But  the  hundredth  is 
m  pO€t  I  and  poetry  is  power.     It  cannot  change  the  es- 
sential attributes  of  things,  but,  like  natural  objects  seen 
through  a  prism,  it  can  clothe  tliem  in  colours  inyisiUe 
to  the  naked  eye.     A  poet's  love  is  the  twin-sister  of  a 
poet's  genius.     They  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
*'  each  gives  each  a  double  charm."     The  littlenesses,  the 
tachnicalitiga,  the  mere  mercantile  principles,  which  are 
too  fref  nently  allowed  to  di^grade  la  belle  pagsion,  have  no 
ylwe  upon  hisilps  or  in  his  heart.     Pure  himielf,  and 
hlgh-souled,  he  singles  out  for  the  object  of  hie  ewihly 
adoration  a  being  no  les^  so,  or,  if  lem,  elevated  by  his  own 
glowing  imagination  to  something  far  more  than  she 
really  is,  surrounded  with  the  same  glory  that  encom- 
passes himself,  and  so  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world, 

"  That  qaeem  hereafter  would  be  proud  to  ll?e 
Upon  the  stans  of  her  supcrflnouf  prabe." 

**  And  how  have  women  repaid  this  gift  of  immortality  ?" 
**  O,  believe  it,**  says  the  authoress  before  us,  *'  when  the 
gariand  was  such  as  wooum  is  proud  to  wear,  she  amply 
and  deeply  rewajpded  him  who  placed  it  on  hef  brow.  If, 
In  return  for  hefaoig  made  fflvsblous,  she  nuide  her  lover 
happy ;  if,  for  glory,  die  gave  a  heart,  was  it  not  a  rich 
equivalent  ?  and  if  not — If  the  lover  was  unsuccessful, 
still  the  poet  had  his  reward.  Whence  came  the  generous 
feelings,  the  high  imaginations,  the  glorious  fancies,  the 
heavenward  inspiratiotts,  whidi  raised  him  above  the 
herd  of  vulgar  men— but  flram  the  ennobling  influence  of 
her  he  loved  ?" 

This  is  a  remarlcably  plsasing  view  of  the  subject,  but 
it  must  not  carry  us  too  far.  There  is,  we  suspect,  a 
slight  per  contra,  to  which  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  direct  attention ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  may  as  well 
•t«l«.  the  prfciso  n^ttat  of  the  work  we  are  reviewing. 


We  learn  that  the  authoress  of  "  The  Loves  of  Ihm 
Poets,**  and  of  the  **  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^**  (a  very 
pretty  sentimental  volume,)  is  a  Mrs  Jameson,  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  but  we  are  alike  ignorant  of  her 
person  and  farther  history.     The  book  before  us  is  (he 
matured  eacecut^on  of  a  rather  happy  idea ;  and  the  sub- 
ject being  one  of  general  interest,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  meet  with  a  pretty  extensive  ciroolation.    It  containa' 
notices  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  celebrated  . 
poets  of  all  countries,  in  so  far  as  they  had  any  thing  to  ' 
do  with  affairea  du  coewTy  and  intermingles  with  lively  de-  ' 
soriptions  of  their  amourettee,  numerous  pleasant  quota- ' 
tions  firom  their  poetical  works,  whether  in  French,  Ita- 
lian, or  English.     <<  These  little  sketches,**  says  Mra 
Jameson  in  her  pn&ee,  '*  are  absolutely  without  any 
other  pretension  than  that  of  exhibiting,  in  a  small  com-  ' 
pass,  and  under  one  point  <^  view,  many  anecdotes  of 
biogrqihy  and  criticism,   and  many  beautiful  poetical 
portraits,  scattered  through  a  variety  of  works,  and  all  < 
tending  to  illustrate  a  subject  in  itself  full  of  interestr-^ 
the  influence  which  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  have 
exercised  over  the  characters  and  writings  of  men  of  ge-  " 
nins."     The  praise  due  to  a  very  graceful  compiler,  we 
willingly  bestow ;  and  as  no  more  is  asked,  we  need  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  more  could  be  with 
propriety  given,     llie  first  v<dume  is  devoted  to  the  loves  • 
of  the  Classic  Poets ;  of  the  Troubadours ;  of  the  It^an 
Poets,   Dante,  Petrarch,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  others ;  aatf  of  the  English  Poets,  Chaucer,' 
Surrey,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Sydney,  Milton,  and  other 
celebrated  persons  belonging  to  the  court  and  age  of  Eliza- 
beth.    The  second  volume  speak^,  among  many  more,  of 
Waller's  Sacharissa ;  of  Doctor  Donne,  Lord  Lyttieton, 
Klopstock,  Moati,  imd  their  wives ;  of  Swift's  Stella  and- 
Vaiiessa ;  of  P<^pe,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and. 
Martha  Blount ;  of  various  French  Poeto,  and  of  some 
poetical  old  bachelors. 

Now,  we  have  one  remark  to  make, — that,  though  love* 
is  no  doubt  a  very  delightful  thing,  it  is  rather  a  ticklish, 
subject  to  write  about,  especially  for  a  lady.  See  how 
tiut  very  good  girl  and  sweet  poetem,  Miss  Landon,  has' 
been  talked  of,  simply  because  she  spun  a  few  long  yams' 
about  the  boy-god,  and  innooendy  prattied  of  beating 
hearts  and  broken  vows.  Yet,  nevertheless,  here  is  Mrs 
Jameson  boldly  siUing  down  to  write  two  volumes  in 
prose,  all  about  that  captivating  sensation  which  men  call 
— love.  We  bdieve  it  was  Mrs  Jameson's  reverence  for 
the  lyre  that  first  prompted  her  to  tiie  task,  and  she  has 
certainly  gone  tiirough  it  with  much  dcHeacy  and  gentle 
feminine  enthusiasm ;  but  still  the  question  recurs,  and 
we  are  afraid  the  sober  critic  must  not  Ufaik  it,  what  is  the 
general  impression  which  will  be  left  upon  tine  mind  by  a 
peronl  of  her  book?.  We  fkel  confident  that,  in  far 
the  minority  of  instances,  especially  where  the  tempera- 
ment Is  in  tiie  slightest  degree  ardent,  the  woik  Is  odcu- 
lated  to  awaken  in  the  female  breast  a  soft  voluptuous 
languor,  and  to  generate  a  conviction  that,  provided  tiie 
man  who  loves  her  be  a  poet,  every  excess  of  passion  is 
pardcmabie.  This  is  a  serious  and  startling  condderation, 
whidk  very  possibly  never  entered  the  fair  author's  mind, 
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fradually  proceeding,  as  she  would  do,  from  one  sketcli 
to  another.  But,  if  we  be  correct,  the  evU  is  one  against 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  the  reader.  -  To^a  ^ery 
great  extent,  we  believe  the  h,vlt  t«  rest  irith  Mri  Jame- 
son's subject,  for  it  is  well  known  that  poets  too  often  are, 
or  at  least  consider  themselTee  to  be,  a  set  of  "  chartered 
libertines  ;*'  and,  in  talking  of  such  men  as  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Ariosto,  Ronsard,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  touching  upon  topics  of  a  delicate  and 
dubious  nature.  But  the  subject,  we  must  say,  has  not  the 
whole  blame.  In  her  vast  admiration  for  a  true  poet,  our 
authoress  seems  almost  to  fancy  that  he  can  do  no  wrong ; 
and  she  leads  us  to  believe  that  she  would  much  rather 
be  a  peasant,  beloved  in  any  way  by  a  poet,  than  a  king's 
daughter  wedded  to  an  emperor.  '^  Many  a  higlwbom 
dame,**  she  says,  ^  who  once  moved,  goddess-like,  upon 
the  earth,  and  bestowed  kingdoms  with  her  hand,  lives  a 
mere  name  in  some  musty  chronicle.  Though  her  love 
was  sought  by  princes,  though  with  her  dower  she  might 
have  enriched  an  emperor, — ^what  availed  it  ? 

«*  <  She  had  no  poet,  and  she  died  r  * 

In  a  similar,  but  still  more  dangerons  spirit,  she  apolo- 
gizes for  the  lieentious  habits  of  Lorenzo  de  Mediei : — 
*'  United,**  she  remarks,  '^  at  the  age  of  twefity-«ne^  to  a 
woman  he  had  never  esen,  residing  in  a  dissipated  coi- 
tal, surrounded  by  temptation,  and  fnrm  disposition  pe- 
culiarly sensible  to  the  influence  of  women,  it  is  not 
matter  of  astoniduunt  if  Lorenzo'ft^  oonjngal  fidth  was 
not  preserved  immaculate,— if  he  oeeasionally  became  the 
thrall  of  beauty,  and  (rinoe  he  was  not  likely  to  l>e  oaoght 
by  vulgar  charms)  if  he  sighed,  par  hazard^  for  one  who 
was  not  to  be  tempted  by  power  or  gold.**  Hear  also  tiM 
careless  manner  in.  which  she  glosses  over  the  tempting 
immorality  of  Ariosto : — '*  Of  Ariosto*s  amatory  poems, 
■o  fiiU  of  spirit,  grace,  and  a  sort  of  earnest  triumphant 
tenderness,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  objects  were 
reaL**  Neither  are  we  quite  pleased  with  the  foUowfaig 
sneer  at  Spenser's  first  love : — *'  At  a  late  period  of  Spen- 
ser's life,  the  remembrance  of  this  cruel  piece  of  excellence^ 
—his  Rosalind— was  effaced  by  a  second  and  a  happier 
love.**  But  perhaps  the  most  o^ectionable  passage  in  the 
whole  book  is  the  following,  which  we,  at  the  same  time, 
regret  to  say  is  not  very  much  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest.  Our  authoress  is  talking  of  Lucy  Harrington, 
Countess  of  Bedford :— "  I  know  not,'*  she  says,  "  what 
her  ladyship  may  have  paid  for  the  following  exquisite 
lines  by  Ben  Jonson,  but  the  reader  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  too  much."  Good  God  !  Mrs 
Jameson,  is  there  notlung  which  a  woman  should  not  give 
for  a  sonnet? 

We  are  aware  that,  to  certain  minds,  few  things  can 
be  more  piainful  than  to  hate  a  charge  brought  against 
any  production  of  theirs  like  that  which  we  are  inclined 
to  make  against  "  The  Loves  of  the  Poets  ;**  and  we  well 
know  that,  consdons  of  the  integrity  of  her  own  heart,  a 
lady  will  sometimes  write  and  say  what  may  produce, 
qpon  one  less  pure  in  thought,  a  very  different  effect  from 
that  which  was  intended.  We  do  not  wish,  therefore,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  implicate  the  authoress.  All  we 
mean  to  do  is,  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  notion  be- 
ing either  taught  or  receivdl,  that  i»oets  are  entitled  to 
one  whit  greater  latitude  in  their  loves  than  other  men. 
The  value  of  a  true  poet's  love  every  woman  should  Imow 
and  feel ;  but  he  is  either  no  true  poet,  or  has  no  true 
love,  who  offers  his  genius  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  the 
commandments  of  heaven  and  tiie  solemn  enactments  of 
men.  The  puny  whipster,  who  pours  forth  amatory  ef- 
fhsions  into  the  lap  of  milliners,  or,  with  a  crow  quill, 
scratches  sonnets  on  the  blank  leaves  of  an  album,  may 
riot  in  the  vulgar  vices  of  seduction  and  infidelity ;  but 
he  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  a  far  higher  pitch,  knows 
that  the  wlude  wealth  of  his  deep  affections  must  rest  for 
ever  with  her  on  whom  they  are  first  bestowed,  and  can 
say  with  the  noble  Italian, 


"  Fone  arro  di  fedele  il  dtol  vera, 
Caro  a  me  aopra  ogn'  altro  eteroo  oooie.* 

Let  not  maidens  of  sixteen,  therefore,  Just  budding  into 
womanhood,  foncy  that  they  have  secured  a  poet's  love 
when  some  tall  stripling  swears  in  rhyme  that  their  hair 
is  solid  gold,  and  that  their  eyes  qiarkle  like  diamonds. 
Far  better  for  them  to  listen  to  the  modest  declaration  of 
some  sensible  youth  who  is  industriously  following  out 
his  father's  profession,  than  the  cradc-bralned  rhapsodies 
of  a  far-off  follower  of  ApoUo.  Alas !  even  though  they 
were  to  win  a  genuine  poet's  love,  there  are  few  fates 
more  perilous.  Genius,  like  the  delicate  workmanship 
of  a  watch,  is  almost  too  fine  for  theooane  tear  and  wear 
of  the  worid.  Often  does  it  foil  to  pieces  in  the  rode 
concussion,  and  remains  for  ever  a  beiq^^  of  glittering  frag- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  Chapters  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  treat  of  those  poets  who  entered  into  the  matri- 
monial stat«,  lAd  were,  for  the  moat  part,  happy  in  it. 
Among  th«ie  are  to  he  included  Ovid  and  Boms,  two 
persons  whom  one  would  have  thought  scarcely  ciJcul»» 
ted  to  make  very  domestic  men.  Tlie  late  Italian  poet, 
Monti,  seems  also  ttf  have  been  parthmlarly  fortunate  in 
his  fomily.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  married  Teresa  Pich- 
ler,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
gem  engrkver.  They  lived  constantly  together  till  the 
poet  died,  upwards  of  seventy,  in  the  year  1828,  leaving 
his  wi£e  and  dau^ter,  who  now  reside  at  Milan,  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Some  of  Monti's  finest  minor  pieces  are 
addressed  to  lik  wife,  for  whom  his  affection  continued 
unabated  to  the  very  last.  But  the  man  whom  we  envy 
above  aH  others  in  his  selection  of  a  wifS%  is  Klopstodc, 
the  author  of  the  **  Messiah.**  Such  a  woman  as  hia 
Meta  was  worth  all  the  universe,— lovdy,  devoted,  ten- 
der, almost  perfect.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  union 
of  two  hearts  more  complete,  more  ludy,  or  more  blessed. 
'*  All  the  sweetest  images,"  says  our  authoress,  eloquent- 
ly, **  that  ever  were  grouped  together  by  fancy,  dreaming 
over  the  golden  age ;  beauty,  innocence,  and  happiness ; 
the  fervour  of  youthful  love,  the  rapture  of  corresponding 
affection ;  undioubting  faith  and  undissembled  truth ; — 
these  were  so  txtund  together,  so  exalted  by  the  highest 
and  holiest  associations,  so  confirmed  in  the  serenity  of 
conscious  virtue,  so  sanctified  by  religions  enthusiasm ; 
and*  in  die  midst  of  all  human  blessedness,  so  wrapt  up 
in  futurity, — that  the  grave  was  not  the  dose,  but  the 
completion  and  the  consummation,  of  their  happiness." 
We  could  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  the  worlc,  but  q»aoe 
forbids.  One  thing  we  shall  never  forgive  Klopstook — 
that  he  married  again  1  No  wonder  Mrs  Jameson  ex- 
rlaims,    ■ 

«'  And  sudi  Is  aiaa'a  fidelity  r 

Ahet  all,  we  believe  those  poets  are  the  wisest  who 
trouble  their  heads  as  little  about  the  fair  sex  as  possible. 
What  a  crowd  of  annoyances  and  anxieties  they  avoid  1 
what  heart-burnings,  what  fears,  what  jealousies,  what 
sorrows,  what  disappointments,-  what  partings  !  There 
is  an  amusing  Cliaptcr  on  Poetical  old  Bachelors,  to 
whom,  liowever,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  lady 
would  do  full  justice.  Nevertheless,  as  we  think  it  will 
be  read  with  interest,  we  subjoin  it  almost  entire : — 

POETICAL  OLD  BACHKLOXS. 

.  "  There  is  a  certain  class  of  poets,  not  a  very  numerous 
one,  whom  I  would  call  poetical  old  liachelors.  These  are 
such  as  en  ioy  a  certain  degree  of  fame  and  popularity  them- 
selves,  without  sharing  their  cdebrity  with  any  fair  piece 
of  excellence;  but  walx  each  in  his  solitary  path  to  glory, 
wearing  their  lonely  honours  with  more  dignity  than  grace: 
for  instanccv  Corneille,  Radne^  Bolleau,  the  classical  namea 
of  French  poetry,  were  i|ll  poetical  old  baohdors.  Racine 
— le  tendre  Racine^^9»  he  is.  called  par  excellence,  is  said 
never  to  have  been  in  love  in  hia  Jife ;  nor  has  he  left  us  a 
single  verse  in  which  ^ny  of  his  personal  feelings  can  be 
traced.  He  was,  however,  the  kind  and  faithful  husband 
of  a  cold  bigoted  woman,  who  was  persuaded,  and  at  length 
persuaded  Aim  that  he  would  be  grilU  in  the  other  wodd, 
for  writing  heathen  tn^ediea  in  thls|  and  mgdt  it  her 
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"        -    d  thcGnl  ijublicatioiu  of  Jiumi  and  CoiTpu^-dl 
bMhplon  l'*^— VoU  11.  pp.  308-18. 


•■Our  oim  Gnj  im,  In  e> 
told,  (wtidlous  old  bachelor,  i 
•(•Ma  of  hi*  coU^c — at  once  ■ 


od  paella 
lelfiiTthe 


la 


no(,oi 


rr  the  alighteat  U 


li*  memoir*,  lelten. 


id  poenu,  diKorer  the 

cc  of  mnDBn.  He  Iotm  bie  moifier,  snd  wu  nuuiui  lo 
two  timomc  old  Bunts,  who  thought  poetry  ODeof  the  Mven 
de^dlf  linn—et  Buila  lout.  He  ipeut  hLilife  in  auuning  bd 
iiiooDceinblf  qiuotity  of  knowledge,  which  Iny  ai  buried 
■nd  luelm  h  •  mlwr'a  trauure.  but  wllb  tbla  difference^ 
that,  when  the  miHr  diea.  hla  wtalih  flowi  Torth  luto  iu 
uatural  chaanFli  and  enrichH  othen — Gray'i  ImrnlDg  waa 
eiitombe<l  with  him;  hlafeniiunirvivn  Id  hia  E%y  and 
bli  odea — what  became  or  hia  heul,  I  know  not.  He  ia 
(enrrBilj  eupposed  to  have  poaseaeed  one,  though  mne  can 
cueaa  what  he  did  with  It  j — he  might  well  moralize  on  hia 
hachdonhip,  andeall  hlmaeir'a  aafilary  fly,' — 


Jlttnlng  fei 


«  ColUnawuiieTeraloTer.aiidDeTerinanled.  Htaodaa, 
with  all  their  exquisite  fancy  and  aplendld  imagery,  hare 
not  much  intereat  in  their  autgecta,  and  no  palhoi  derived 
Irom  feeling  or  paauon.  He  b  reporinl  to  have  been  once 
In  lore;  and  ai  the  Udy  was  a  day  older  than  hlmKlf,  be 
Med  to  aay  jeatincly,  thai  '  he  came  lata  the  world  a  day 
•fler  Ike  fair,'  He  wu  not  deeply  amitten;  and  though  ' 
bd.  In  hCaearif  years,  adiaaipated  life,  hli  heart  never  acei 
to  haTe  bean  really  touchad.  He  wrote  an  Ode  oo  the  Paa- 
aioDa,  In  which,  afler  dwelling  on  Hope,  Fear,  Anger, 
Deapur,  and  Pity,  and  deacHbiug  them  with  many  plctu- 
rcaque  elrcumatancea,  be  dltmlam  love  with  a  couple  of 
Itrm,  a*  dancing  lo  the  sound  of  ihe  sprightly  viol,  and 
fbrniing  with  Joy  the  light  thntaMic  roimd.  Such  was 
Callina\  Idea  of  lore! 

••  Tothtae  we  may  add  Ga1damltb-^>f  hit  lorn  we  know 
notbli^ ;  they  were  probably  the  rarene  of  poetical,  and 
may  hnve  had  aome  influence  on  his  pune  and  respectabi- 
lity, but  none  on  hia  literary  character  and  productiona. 
He  also  died  unnurried. 

"  SbanUom,  if  he  waa  not  a  podlral  old  bachelor,  waa 
Uttla  batter  than  a  poetical  dangler.  He  waa  not  formed  to 
captivate:  hia  person  waa  dum«y,  his  manners  disagreeable, 
aod  bis  temper  feeble  and  vacnialing  The  Delia  who  la 
Introdueed  into  hia  Elegies,  and  the  Phillitofhia  Pastoral 
Ballad,  waa  Charktle  Gnves,  sister  to  the  Gravea  who 


Before  cl 


e  add  o 


passage  upon  a  subject  of  national  interest.  It  ia  theopl- 
on  of  our  aulhoresa  upon  the  different  charactera  of  Elt- 
ibeth  of  England,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scola  :— 
"This  Is  noplace  to  settle  disputed  polnUof  hittorr,nor, 
it  were,  should  I  presume  to  thraw  an  opinion  into  one 
scale  or  the  other;  hut  lake  the  two  queens  as  women 
lerely,  and,  with  a  reference  lo  apparent  drcumstances,  ( 
■ouid  rather  have  bei-n  Miiry  than  Eliiabsth— 1  would 
ithvr  have  been  Mary,  with  all  her  faulti,  bullies,  and 
lisforlunes — all  her  power  of  engaging  henna,  betrayed  by 
er  own  mt(t  nature,  and  Ihe  vile  or  fierce  panions  of  the 
im  around  her, — to  die  on  the  scaffold,  with  Ihe  meeknoa 
fauint,  and  Ihe  courage  of  H  heroine,  with  those  at  her 
de  who  would  gUdly  linve  bled  fur  her,— than  I  would 
-nve  been  that  hartless  fliii,  Elizabeth,  nurouu'led  by  the 
Oriental  servilily,  the  lip  and  knee-hooue  of  her  splendid 
court,  to  die  st  last  on  her  palace  floor,  like  a  crushed  waip 
^4lck  of  her  own  very  selAshnea^— torpid,  euUen,  and  di> 
■pairing, — vrlthou 
In  II---" " 


wide  w 

.  ...  I.  pp.  876.6. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  the  "  Lores  of  the  Poets" 
with  considerable  inUreet.  It  la  belter  than  a  book  of 
mere  gosiip;  ll  ia  full  of  pretty  aentiment  and  intereatlog 
anecdote.  Whal  we  conceive  to  be  Ita  lewllDg  fault,  wo 
have  already  pointed  out,  perhapa  fully  aa  strongly  aa 
there  wai  any  occasion  for.  After  a  very  al!)[ht  caution, 
which,  iu  nuny  instances,  would  not  b«  neceaaary,  wa 
should  not  ohject  to  place  it  In  Ihe  handa  of  any  j'oung 
lady  who  might  pay  ua  Ihe  compliment  of  aUowing  us  U 
direct  htf  reading. 


Bs  of  Letters  by  the  Rer. 


e  lady  w 


I  sup- 


poaed,  and  who  auppoaed  herself,  to  be  the  object  of  bis  ■■. 
rioua  punult,  an  opportunity  of  accepting  orriyeetlng  bun; 
and  hia  conduct  baa  been  faUmed  as  ambiguous  and  nn- 
tnanly.  His  querulooa  daclamaiiona  against  women  in  gt- 
neral  bad  Deitaer  cause  nor  excuse  ;  and  his  complaints  nl 
inBdelity  and  coldneas  an  equally  irithout  fDUndatloa.    Hi 

•■  When  we  h»k  at  a  pictui  ~ 


entlDwntal  gi 


awkward  mien,  could  ever  hare  written  the  '  Seaaona,'  or 
have  been  in  love.  I  think  It  is  Barry  Cornwall  who  saya 
■triklngiy,  that  Thomson's  Sgure  was  a  person!  dcatloo  of 
the  Castle  of  Indolenoe,  without  it!  romance.  Yet  Tbom- 
•on,  though  he  has  not  given  any  popularity  or  interest  to 

the  name  of  a  v  leen  twice  in  lore, 

after  his  own  la 
"  Hammond 

grandmolhera,  ,, 

the  Harriet  By  ma  of  the  last  cei 

tury,  waa  an  ai  elancholy  and  ger 

tleman-Hlfe,'— I  errylo  Prince  Pii 

darle,  out  hiae^ jedehamber  woms 

to  the  Prlnceas,  and  she  became  his  Delia.  The  lady  wi 
dnf  ta  hli  pMtonl  atnUna ;  and  though  11  bat  beso  aald 
tkat  aba  rejected  him  on  aoeoont  of  the  amaUneaa  of  hia  for- 
-—   '  -*-  - ■- '-  -'  — '  -■—  -•-■-  aasertlor, 


itlona  of  the  allghled  lover.     Mias  Daahwood  never 
'  married,  and  waa,  1  bdlere,  one  of  tbe  maids  of  honour  to 
the  late  Qneen. 
"  Thms  ttK  «lx  poati  wbn,  In  tb*  htXory  of  our  lltmOnav, 


Porlvgal  HUiOrated.      In  a  serl 

W.  M.  Klnsey,  B.  D.,  Itc  ximneiiuuDa  wiLa  a  map, 
plates  of  coins,  vignettes,  modinhaa,  and  various  en- 
gravings. Second  Edition.  London.  Published  for 
the  Author,  by  Treuttel  &  WurU,  Treutlel,  Jun.  ft 
Richler.      1829. 


So  far  aa  externals  go,  tills  is  a  work  of  gnat  value. 
The  author  professea  to  give  a  satlsfactflry  geographical, 
statistical,  and  hlstoriea)  detail  of  Portupil,  and  to  aet. 
In  a  very  rich  frame  work,  his  own  travelling  experiences, 
like  a  precious  alone  in  a  gold  ring.  We  doubt  not  but 
the  boolt — with  its  apparatus  of  quotations  from  BjTun 
and  Shakspeare,  Its  beautiful  paper  and  printing,  Its  ele- 
gant engravings,  highly  finished  but  Incorrect  map,  and 
mulllfarioua  contents — will  malnlaln  Its  phun  on  the  bou- 
doir Uble.  Moreover,  aa  we  hold  Johnson's  opinioo,  that 
any  man  may  make  an  amualng  book  by  merely  writing 
down  hia  own  experiences,  we  are  resolved  lo  undertake, 
for  our  reader's  sake,  tbe  task  of  searching  out  Bachdjr 
Kinaey'*  good  things.  We  ILrten  lo  him  with  pleasure, 
when  be  tells  ua  what  he  liaa  himself  seen,  for  though 
le  be  not  a  flrsl-rate  atory-teller,  he  sometimes  pick*  up  a 
itray  l^t  that  has  escaped  other  observers,  and  sometime* 
jIves  additional  testimony  to  what  other*  have  told  be- 
fore him. 

The  author's  travels  aeem  to  have  occupied  him  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  1827.  He  lauded  at 
Lisbon,  where  hs  made  a  short  slay,  and  visited  Cinlra. 
He  aftarwarda  sailed  along  the  caan  to  Oporto.  From 
that  city  he  made  an  eicunioD  to  Valencia,  on  the  bordera 
of  Galicla,  coming  back  to  the  Douro  by  a  more  Inland 
route,  and  sailing  down  tu  Oporto.  He  relumed  through 
Culmbra,  Lelrla,  and  Torres- Vedras  to  Lisbon,  where  hg 
alald  about  a  week,  and  then  embarked  for  England. 
Tbla  tour  enibiscea  the  three  most  important  cities  of 
Portugal— Lisbon,  Its  capital,— Oporto,  tbe  chief  sou  of 
its  conuneree, — and  Coliubra,  Its  university.  The  tra- 
veller managed  also  lo  pas*  through  some  of  tile  moat  In- 
lereating  scenery  of  Ih^  rnuntry.  We  shall  go  OTir  theoa 
subjerta  Id  sucressloii. 
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LisBov. — Our  author  U  most  eloquent  (in  oommon 
with  all  other  tourists)  on  the  hills,  dogs,  filth,  and  beg. 
gars  of  Lisbon.  Indeed,  such  a  prominence  does  his  in- 
tense feding  giTO  to  these  features  of  the  city,  that  we 
were  for  some  time  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  no- 
thing else  was  to  be  seen  there.  But  after  the  vivacity 
of  our  first  impressions  had  worn  away,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  Usbon,  besides  a  very  picturesque  situation,  had 
some  fine  buildings,  and  a  somewhat  peculiar  state  of  so- 
ciety. The  first  thing,  of  course,  that  any  man  of  sense 
enquires  after  is  the  appearance  of  the  women : — 

"  The  women  are  reaily  often  very  pretty:  of  the  young, 
I  think,  the  look  is  oommonlv  pleasing.  The  fiioes  of  the 
T^bbonians  form  an  indisputable  improvement  on  the  Ma- 
deriensea.  Their  features^  thou^  small,  are  of  a  more  de- 
licate chiselling ;  thdr  complexions  decidedly  finer ;  now 
and  then,  indrad,  we  have  seen  the  most  boiutiful  skins, 
ex<^uisitely  dear  and  smooth,  with  the  slightest  and  most 
delicate  tinge  of  carnation  on  the  cheek  that  one  can  fiuicy. 
The  skin  of  a  Lislxm  belle,  when  fiurest,  has  a  warmth  of 
tone,  the  farthest  possible  remote  from /adeur,  or  insipidi- 
ty ;  and  when  shaded  by  thick  black  curls,  and  animated 
by  eyes  not  so  large  and  full,  perhaps,  as  those  we  had  left 
at  Madeira,  but  of  a  longer  shape,  shadowed  by  a  richer 
fiJl  of  lash,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  that  circumstance, 
more  soft  and  intelligent  In  their  expression.  They  are 
seldom  tall.  Their  leet,  we  are  assured,  (the  *  feet  of  fire,*) 
are  often  very  beautiful,  and  they  set  much  by  the  advan- 
tage, sparing  no  carft  or  eoLpense  in  the  due  ordering  of  their 
chaussure.  •  •  ^  With  all  their  beauty,  they 
still  want  the  dignity  and  the  force  of  charactor  that  mark 
a  highly  cultivated  and  intellectual  female  in  England. 
They  may  have  vivacity  of  eye,  but  certainly  not  the  spi- 
ritual elevation,  the  mental  energy,  and  the  chaste  gaiety, 
which  distinguteh  the  higher  cIms  of  females  in  our  own 
oountrv.  In  all  respects,  as  to  themselTCS,  their  personal 
obligations,  feelings,  and  attractloosi  tbty  are,  as  upon  first 
sight  one  has  found  them,  lovely  but  unsatisfactory  speci- 
mens of  the  weaker  vesseL** 

The  gentlemen  do  not  get  so  easily  off: — 

"  Nature  seems  to  have  done  her  worst  here  for  men  of 
the  better  classes  in  life;  and  to  talk  of  the  <human  face  di- 
vine* in  Lisbon,  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  The  Jews  and  Indians  must  surely  have  in- 
termixed  with  the  Portuguese  gentry  in  marriage,  and  thus 
have  transfused  into  Lutttauian  physiognomy  uie  strength 
of  their  own  peculiar  featurei^  wnlch  are  here  beheld  in  so 
unpleasing  a  conjunction.  •  •  «  Now,  of  dl 
animals  in  creation,  the  Lisbon  dandy  Is  by  fiur  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  mere  existence.  I  have  been  haunted  in  my 
dreams  by  visions  of  uglineis  since  the  first  time  I  l>eheld  a 
small,  squat,  puffer  figure.  What  was  it?  could  it  be  of  a 
amtm? — incased  within  a  large  packsaddle,  upon  the  back 
of  a  leAi,  high-boned,  straw-fed,  cream-colounsd  nag,  with 
an  enoriftausly  flowing  tail,  whose  length  and  breadth 
would  appeVto  be  each  night  guarded  from  discoloration, 
by  careful  inWliition  above  the  hocks.  Taken,  from  his 
gridiron  spurs  and  long.^inted  boota^  up  his  broad  blue- 
striped  pantaloons  fUa-Cossaaue,  to  the  thrioe-folded  piece 
of  linen  on  which  he  is  ieated  in  cool  rq>ose ;  thence^  by  hb 
cable  chain,  bearing  seals  m  large  as  a  warming-pan,  and  a 
key  like  an  anchor ;  then  a  litlte  higher  to  the  figured  waist- 
coat of  early  British  manufiiMlu^  and  the  sack-shaped 
coat,  up  to  the  narrow-brim  sngar4oaf  hat  on  hb  hea{— 
where  can  be  found  hb  equal  ? —wfAi  a  nose,  too,  as  big  as 
the  cnomon  of  a  dial-plate ;  and  twe  tfenks  of  impenetra- 
bly deep  black  brushwood,  extending  under  either  ear,  and 
almast  conoealiiijg  the  countenance^,  to  complete  the  singu- 
lar cootoui'  of  bis  features.** 

With  regard  to  their  manner  of  living  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions,, our  author  frankly  confesses  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  acquainted.  He  proceeds,  how- 
ever, to  describe  their  dinners  at  second-hand  : 

**  A  dish  of  yellow-looking  bacalhao  (salt  fish  X  the  worst 
supposable  q»ecimen  of  our  saltings  in  Newfoundland ;  a 
platter  of  compact,  black,  greasy,  dirty-looking  rice;  a 
pound,  if  so  much«  of  poor  half-fed  meat ;  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  hard-boiled  be^,  that  has  never  seen  the  salting-pan, 
having  already  yielded  all  its  nutritious  qualities  to  a  swing- 
ing  tureen  of  Spartan  broth,  and  now  requiring  the  accom- 
paniment  of  a  tongue,  or  friendly  slice  of  Lamego  bacon,  to 
Impart  a  small  reush  to  it ;  potatoes  of  leaden  continuity  a 
dumplings  of  adamantine  contexture ;  mmt^hii^  in  a  round 


shape,  said  to  be  imported  ftxmi  Hdland,  and  called  cheese  ; 
a  small  quantity  of  very  poor  wine ;  abnndsAioe  of  water  ; 
and  an  awful  army  of  na  ants,  probably  Imported  from  the 
Brazils,  in  the  wood  of  which  the  chairs  and  tables  are 
made,  hurrying  across  the  doth  with  characteristic  indus- 
try ;— anch  are  the  prindpal  fiaatures  of  the  quiet  fimoily  din- 
ner-table of  the  Portuguese  who  reside  at  Lisbon.'* 

Tlie  following  passage  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  interior 
of  their  houses : 

**  The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  a  Portuguese  house  la^ 
we  have  observed,  extremdr  Intricate ;  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior being  cut  up  in  small  rooms,  approached  by  narrow 
and  awkward  passages.  The  1>edrooms  generally  have 
thdr  wainscots  line<!C  about  four  feet  above  the  surbase, 
with  painted  tiles,  for  the  sake^  it  b  to  be  presumed,  of 
greater  coolness ;  but  the  floorings  also  of  all  the  apartmenta 
ought  to  be  overlaid  with  them,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
are  in  frequent  instances,  boarded  and  thickly  caneted,  the 
effect  of  which  b  to  promote  the  breed  of  fleas,  ana  generate 
greater  heat.'* 

The  public  pUces  of  amusement  are  the  theatre,  (of 
which  our  author  does  not  speak  very  favourably,)  the 
opera,  which  b  good,  the  different  promenades,  and  the 
durches  /  The  wealthier  part  of  the  community  pass  the 
hot  months  at  Cintra,  and  the  autumn  at  CaJdas  da 
Rainha.  Cintra  has  been  made  sufficiently  familiar  to 
the  British  public,  to  excuse  our  describing  it  here.  The 
author  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  inefficient  police  of 
Lisbon,  but  admits  that  murders  are  by  no  means  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  as  has  been  represented. 

We  have  extracted  so  fully  on  the  subject  of  Tiisbop, 
that  we  must  defer  the  rest  of  our  picture  of  Portugal 
till  next  week.  In  Lisbon,  Mr  Kinsey  speaks  of  every 
thing  peevishly.  Evory  thing  was  new  to  him ;  and  lie 
was  there  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  and  agitations 
whioh  preceded  the  arrival  of  .Don  Miguel,  when  society 
was  not  likdy  to  be  over  pleasant.  As  he  gets  on,  hb 
good-humour  revives.  The  succeeding  part  of  hb  work 
is,  to  that  which  treats  of  Lbbon,  like  the  country  in  the 
long  vacation,  (we  borrow  our  comparison  Arem  a  popu- 
lar bwyer,)  after  the  din,  heat,  and  dust  of  the  F^lia- 
ment  House. 


7%e  New  Forest,  A  Novei,  By  the  Author  of  **  Bram- 
bletye  House,"  &c  In  three  volumes.  London.  Henry 
Colbum.     1829. 

Ma  SMrrH,  independently  of  his  being  a  man  of  very 
correct  taste,  b  one  of  those  rare  persons  whose  imagina^ 
tive  and  moral  character  has  sustained  no  injury  fWm 
long  and  active  professional  avocations.  In  general,  the 
etherlal  freedom  in  the  mere  literary  character,  so  plea- 
sing to  contemplate  and  converse  with,  b  unaccompanied 
by  that  concentration,  that  habit  of  self-control,  which  b 
requisite  for  the  successful  conducting  of  business.  Then 
is  a  promptitude  and  decision,  a  power  of  keeping  in  strict 
subordination  all  the  mental  fkculties,  and  directing  thei|fi 
to  the  attainment  of  one  olject,  a  readiness  and  self-poa- 
session  in  the  most  unforeseen  emei^encies,  which,  in 
most  instances,  falls  only  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  natu- 
ral disposition  has  been  assisted  by  long  practice  of  tl)e 
duties  of  active  life.  Under  what  constellation  Mr  Smith 
may  have  been  born,  or  what  happy  temperament  mmy 
have  enabled  him  to.  obtain  thb  command  over  himsdf, 
while  he  kept  hb  heart  free  from  the  hardening  influence 
of  the  world,  and  hb  fancy  unstiffened  by  bdng  yoked  to 
its  drudgery,  we  are  not  now  going  to  enquire ;  but  we 
rejoice  In  thb  living  proof,  among  others  which  we  could 
name,  of  the  Indestructibility  of  that  part  of  our  nature 
which  raises  us  above  the  earth. 

Mr  Smith,  besides  his  poetry,  serious  and  Ihpdy,  b 
known  as  the  author  of  some  suocessfHil  hbtorical  ro- 
mances. We  do  not  institute  any  comparison  between 
them  and  the  works  of  the  great  champion  of  this  field 
of  literature.  We  think  it  an  Invidious  way  of  estim^ 
ting  the  merits  of  any  production  to  try  it  by  eomparisQn 
with  another  of  the  same  clasa,  and  one,  moreover,  not 
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ytry  llkdy  to  lead  to  a  just  appreciation.  It  must  have 
a  character  of  its  own,  and  may  claim,  in  Justice,  to  be 
tried  by  its  own  standard.  A  dove  is  not  an  eagle;  the 
**  forget-me-not*'  is  not  a  rose:  yet  each  and  all  of  these 
hare  independent  and  valid  claims  on  our  admiration  or 
affection.  On  this  ground,  we  would  deprecate  the  style 
•f  criticism  which  has  been  applied  to  Mr  Smith's  ro- 
mances in  a  quarter  where  we  would  haye  looked  for 
better  things.  Although  Mr  Smith  is  not  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  is  no  reason  why  his  pleasing,  although  less 
powerful,  works  should  be  ruthlessly  condemned,  and 
held  up  on  all  occasions  as  a  mockery  and  a  by-word. 

The  novel  now  before  us  is  a  production  differing  con- 
siderably from  its  predecessors.  Instead  of  calling  up 
before  us  the  pageantry  of  other  times,  and  seeking  to  add 
an  interest  to  bis  writings,  by  evoking  the  phantoms  of 
those  great  names  which  are  familiar  in  our  months  as 
household  words,  the  author  has,  in  the  present  instance, 
ventured  on  a  tale  which,  professing  to  pourtray  the  li- 
neaments of  our  contemporaries,  can  be  judged — as  far  as 
its  faithfulness  is  concerned — ^by  all ;  and  which,  taking 
no  borrowed  lustre  from  its  connexion  with  some  great 
public  event,  stands  on  its  own  merits.  lie  has  not  even 
condescended  to  cater  for  applause  by  the  fashionable  clap- 
trap of  introducing  on  his  stage  some  celebrated  literary 
or  political  character  of  the  day. 

IVIr  Smith  has  thus  attempted  an  arduous  task ;  for  the 
domestic  events  o(  the  present  day  do  not  afford  many  ma- 
terials for  the  novelist.  Every  thing  is  so  fashioned  to 
the  rule  and  line,  that  an  interesting  plot  is  almost  nut 
of  the  question.  If  any  one,  from  depravity  of  character, 
or  transient  impulse  of  passion,  commit  a  crime,  the  po- 
lice get  hold  of  him,  the  jury  try  him,  and  the  judge 
condemns  him — there  is  an  end.  The  very  affairs  of  the 
heart,  broken  plight,  disregard  of  the  marriage  vow,  are 
submitted  to  our  courts  of  law,  and  reduced  to  a  calcula- 
tion of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Nay,  the  times  are 
even  unfavourable  for  a  painter  of  manners.  Nobody  has 
a  character  of  his  own  now-a-days.  We  have  all  been 
sent  to  the  school  at  the  proper  time,  and  taught  to  read. 
We  support  those  characters  into  which  education  has 
drilled  us,  or  which  have  struck  our  fancies  in  the  course 
of  our  reading,  and  awakened  our  imitative  faculties. 
Life  itself  is  a  hollow  theatrical  pageant,  and  its  image 
in  a  book  is  the  shadow  of  a  shade — ^the  vision  of  a  dream. 
Our  very  oddities  and  eccentricities  (we  have  them  as^ 
well  as  our  forefathers)  are  of  that  broken  disconUnuous 
kind,  which  may  form  tolerable  subjects  for  a  lively  essays 
but  which  do  not  bear  to  be  grouped  into  a  novel.  To 
attempt  uniting  them  into  a  continuous  work,  is  like 
twisting  a  rope  of  sand.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr  Smith's 
mind  is  not  well  fitted  to  supply  these  deficiiMicies.  It 
wants  intensity.  He  does  not  bear  you  on  with  one  ic- 
resistlble  torrent  of  interest.  His  works  are  more  like 
some  river  which  has  widened  to  a  Uke.  You  walk  along 
Its  banks  admiring  the  reflected  iT>nuntain<|  ^gd  woods,  the 
rich  hues  cast  upon  its  lureast  from  the  evening  clouds, 
scarcely  sensible  that  it  has  an  onward  process. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  give  an  absdract  of  the  story. 
The  hero  (one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings,  and 
whom,  therefore,  we  have  the  author's  express  permission 
to  call  a  prig)  arrives  at  the  viihage  of  Thaxted,  in  the 
first  volume,  in  a  stage-coach.  He  comes  partly  to  seek 
for  a  relative  of  the  widow  of  his  adopted  lather,  and  part- 
ly to  get  a  peep  at  the  lady  of  his  h>ve,  who  lives  immured 
with  a  hypochondriacal  and  miserly  father.  He  takes  a 
sentimental  walk  round  her  house  and  sees  nobody.  He 
afterwards  meets  the  gentleman  he  is  in  search  of,  who 
proves  to  be  an  ex-smuggler  turned  mineralogist  in  his  old 
days,  and  married  to  a  young  wife  of  somewhat  question- 
able  character.  In  company  with  him  he  stumbles  upon 
a  consultation  of  the  neighbouring  dignitaries,  anent  the 
best  measures  for  putting  down  a  fair,  whose  periodical 
^ebration  is  approaching.  He  thus  gets  introduced  to 
tno  parish  clergyman,  weak,  pompous,  and  good-natured ; 


to  the  Frampton  family,  conslstbig  of  a  rich  gouty  West 
Indian,  with  a  titled  wife,  a  puppy  of  a  son,  one  daughter, 
a  huntress  after  peers,  and  another,  a  light-hearted  romp ; 
to  a  squire  such  as  we  could  wish  all  English  gentlemen 
to  be ;  and  to  one  or  two  nondescripts. 

Our  hero  finds,  on  returning  to  his  inn,  the  whole  rus- 
tic population  met  in  solemn  conclave,  to  deliberate  on 
the  measures  best  calculated  to  repel  this  threatened  war 
on  their  festivities.  We  are  here  introduced  both  to  the 
village-landlord,  a  great  frequenter  of  scientific  lectures  ; 
and  to  the  great  chief  of  all  the  smugglers  of  the  New  Fo- 
rest. The  first  appearance  of  this  important  personage  is 
thus  described : — 

**  The  flnt,  who  had  dismounted  ftcm  a  beautif^il  blood- 
mare,  which  appeared  to  have  travdled  fitf  and  fiwt,  and 
which  he  bimselr  had  carefully  installed  heSon  he  entered 
the  houw,  was  of  rather  short  stature,  bat  of  remarkably 
broad,  muscular,  almost  Herculean  finune,  with  a  face  of 
very  singular  and  striking  appearance.  In  shape  it  waa 
nearly  triangular,  the  broad  chin  and  Jowl  forming  the 
widest  part.  The  forehead  was  narrow,  the  round,  black, 
sparidinff  bold  e^es  were  set  close  together,  the  nose  was  sa- 
lient and  well-formed,  but  the  mouth  was  disproportion- 
ately wide,  while  the  Unes,  or  rather  the  cordage  that  drew 
his  face  in  deep  fui'rowa  all  arotmd  it,  together  with  the 
dark  hue  of  his  muzxlc^  well-shave&  as  it  wa%  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  black,  thick-curling  hairs  falling  down  to  hia 
shoulders  like  a  mane,  gave  his  whole  physiognomy  a  poioi- 
ed  resemblance  to  that  of  a  Hon.  Free  from  any  fell  or  sa- 
vage expression,  his  countenance,  indeed,  exhibited  much  of 
the  calm,  noble,  imperturbable  courage  observable  in  the  look 
of  that  king  of  th«  forest  He  wore  a  ttock  and  waistcoat 
of  dark-coloured  velveteen,  blue  doth  trowsers,  and  ewft^ 
moos  fisherman's  boots,  reaehiBg  halfway  up  his  thigh. 
A  rare  India  shawl  was  tied  ronnd  his  throat,  and  when 
his  waistcoat  and  shirt  ware  Mown  ope»,  it  might  be  seen 
that  his  breasi  waa  as  shaagy  as  thai  of  the  aninud  which 
he  somuch  resembled  in  his  visage.  In  his  haad  he  diTried 
a  rich  meerschaum-pipe,  which  be  immediaitoly  bigan  to 
smoke ;  nor  did  any  one  care  to  tsU  him  of  the  chairman's 
interdict,  all  making  respectful  Wky  for  him  as  he  entend, 
wliile  a  bus  of  '<  the  Capt'a,  the  Capt'n !  make  wav  fiir 
the  Capt'n!"  ran  ronnd  the  room,  and  continued  till  ha 
seated  himself  and  panned  his  smoking  which  he  did 
without  uttering  a  word." 

The  fidr  is  held  in  despite  of  opposition,  and  Meloomb 
(the  hero)  has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  at  it  his  prow- 
ess and  generosity.  He  afterwards  saves  the  life  of  *'  the 
CaptVs"  daughter,  and  of  a  sort  of  Lord  B}Ton  smug- 
gler, her  lover.  He  performs,  in  due  time,  sundry  and 
divers  acts  of  benevolence,  which  gain  him  the  esteem  of 
the  whole  peasadtry.  At  the  same  time,  the  vanity  of 
the  mlnenlogist  and  his  wife  has  induced  them  to  re- 
present him  as  a  man  of  fortune,  wishing  to  settie  in 
these  parts,  and  all  the  mammas  being  anxious  to  secure 
him  for  their  daughters,  he  becomes  in  like  manner  a  pet 
of  the  higher  classes.  He  brings  hb  adoptive  step^mo- 
ther  (a  riglar  Virginnay  woman)  down  to  the  country, 
and  he  and  she  Establish  themselves  in  the  mineralogist^ 
house. 

He  has  succeeded,  by  this  time,  in  getting  himself  in- 
troduced to  his  innamorato's  father,  whom  he  finds  a  rich 
old  hunks,  with  some  unrevealed  crime  preying  on  his  con- 
science, soothing  himself  by  the  consdentious  discharge  of 
the  magisterial  duties,  and  the  perusal  of  the  old  English 
dramatists.  Our  hero  ingratiates  himadf  into  the  good 
graces  of  tills  strange  personage  ;  and  the  conseqdence  of 
his  admission  to  the  run  of  the  house,  Is  a  ripening  of  the 
afitetion  between  him  and  the  young  lady.  So  far  all  has 
gone  well  with  him,  but  now  disasters  come  crowding 
upon  him.  The  frail  rib  of  his  friend  conceives  an  affeo- 
tion  for  him,  and  receiving  a  repulse,  accuses  him  of  an 
attempt  upon  her  virtue.  He  quits  the  house,  and  the 
married  pair  blacken  his  character  through  the  whcdA 
country.  His  poverty  Is  discovered,  and  his  summer 
friends  fall  off  from  him.  He  proposes  marriage  to  tho 
Justice's  daughter,  and  is  ordered  to  quit  the  house  by  the 
otd  gentieman.  He  receives  a  challenge  from  Captain 
Frampton,  and  with  true  philosophy  refuses  to  fight  him. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
4!mmeeied  miih  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 


LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOW- 

LEDGE. 

PttVIiihed  this  day, 

THB  PTTRSUIT  of  KNOWLEDGE  under  DIF- 

•*    PICULTIES.  UhMtrtted  by  Aneodotefc 

This  Part  of  th«  LIBRARV  of  ENTERTAINING  KNOW- 
LEDGE  oontatnt  two  Portralti,  tBgnved  on  Statl,  of  Jobm  Huh- 
T>m  and  Jamrs  Fasoraoir. 

The  MENAGERIES.  Vol.  I.  it  lunr  ready,  neatly  bound  in  eloth 
and  lettered,  price  4*.  6d. 

London :  CHARLsa  Kmiobt,  PaU^liall  Eait    Edinburgh :  Oli- 
•TSR  it  Boyd,  TwMddale  Court. 

This  day,  poet  Bro,  8*.  6d. 

FORFST  SCENES  and  INCIDENTS  in  the 

*''      WOda  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  GEORGE  HEAD,  Em|. 

JoBif  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

•'  The  Author^  buoyancy  of  spirits,  his  perpetual  aetivity,  and 
BeveT-fkiKnir  rceources.  innishut  residence  in  the  Forest, -during 
the  severity  of  a  Canadian  winter,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
YohiRieu''*N<(w  Monthly  Ma^rmtine, 

•*  In  the  eompany  of  Mr  Head  we  have  skaited  on  Lake  Simcoe, 
and  gilded  down  the  Rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence  with  the  same  sense 
of  reality  and  busy  aest  with  which  we  lately  galloped  over  the  Pam* 
pas  with  hi&  shrewd  and  indeCstigable  brother  Captain  Head. 

-  The  work  belbreus  isa  Yery  sensible  and  entertaining,  yel  whol- 
ly  unpretending  producttoa."— t/nitod  Sfrvke  JcmrnoL 

CARPENTER*S  LECTURES  ON  BIBLICAL 

CRITICISM. 

This  day  arepnbHshed,  In  one  Yoteme  Svo,  price  Ifa,  In  boards. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  BIBLICAL  CRITI- 

^    CI8M«nd»ITERPRBTATI0N. 

By  WILLIAM  CARPENTER. 
Also,  recently  puUiihed,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  to  tlic  STUDY 
of  the  SCRIPTURES.    Price  16s. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  SCRIPTURE  DIFFI- 
CULTIES, elucidating  nearly  SOO  passages  In  the  Old  and  New 
TestamenL    Price  Ifs. 

SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY:  adeacrip. 
tiveAooount  of  the  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  of  the  BiUet  with 
EngtAYings.   The  Seeond  Edltioo.    Price  16s. 

Printed  for  TnoMAa  Tsoo.  London  t  and  Richard  Gbippxh  A 
Co.  Glasgow.    Where  may  be  had,  just  pubHahed, 

L 

In  one  large  Yohime  duodecimo,  printed  in  doable  eolnmns, 

price  9s.  in  extra  boards, 

CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY;  a  Dictionary  of  the 
LiYw  and  Writhigsof  the  moet  distinguished  Chsraeters.  of  all  dewo- 
minatloos,  at  home  and  abroad,  flrom  the  revival  of  literature  to  the 
present  period.  By  William  Jon sa,  M.A..  author  of  the  **  History 
of  the  Watdenses,"  ••  BibHoal  Cydopadia,'*  Jke. 

•*  This  is  a  very  esculent  pubUcs^tioo  t  it  is  remarkabi  v  cheap  and 
wen  written,  and  is  without  any  sectarian  spirit,  or  a  wish  to  elevate 
one  denominatioa  at  the  expense  of  another."— AMntergA  LUerary 
JtmrmL 

IL 

MODERN  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE ;  containing 
geleetiops  ftom  Popular  Diieourses  and  odter  Writings  of  Eminent 
Brltidi  Divines,  Interspersed  with  QuoUtioos  ttook  the  Works  of 
distinguished  Laymen.  By  Alszandbr  Looam.  In  a  neat  poeket 
Yolurae,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr  Chalmers,  engraved  by  Freeman. 
Price  i*.  in  extra  boards. 

ThefoUnming  are  the  principal  Authort  tdectedtnm  : 

Alison,  Balfour,  Black,  Howdler,  Brunton,  Buddlcon,  Bums, 
Buck,  Campbdl,  Cndg,  Cuthbertson,  Dewar,  Dick,  De  Courcy, 
Enkine,  Poster,  Gordon,  Gregory,  H4JI,  Home,  Horsley,  Hodgson, 
JioKt(»  Innes,  Irving,  Jay,  Jones,  Keith,  Kirwan,  Log|»n,  Love,  Uar- 
ahall.  Mason.  Maturin,  Mcams,  Moncrirf,  Muir,  Paley.  Penrose, 
Ruasell.  Smith,  Janet  P.,  Smith,  Adtm,  Stewart,  Thomson,  Ward- 
law,  Wayland.  Wilberforce.  Willis,  Wolfe,  6tc.  dte,  6te. 

•'Theseleetiondoesendittothe  head  and  heart  of  the  writer,— 
every  subject  of  a  cootrovctsial  nature  has  been  wisely  excluded,  and 
nothing  admitted  but  what  must  tend,  if  properly  attmded  to,  not 
only  to  promote  our  peace  bene,  but  our  happiness  Iiereaftsr.''—Se0<^ 
Timet. 

*'  This  little  miscdlany  has  been  gathered  chiefly  ftom  Modem 
Writers  in  Theology.  Ito  design  b  highly  laudable,  and  it  has 
been  executed  with  good  taste  and  Judgment*— ^col/iM  LUerary 
Qautte, 

*'  We  can  safely  recommend  this  Vohime  as  a  useAil  poeket  oom- 
panlon  for  the  Students  In  Theotogy**- grflnfcerg*  Literary  JemmaU 

**  The  writers  ftom  whose  intellectual  stars  the  selection  is  made,  | 
«t  an  men  of  the  highest  taknt  and  ittaiiiiDcnt;''—Fri»  Prm. 


IIL 

TH!E  sacred  lyre  ;  oompriaing  Poema,  Dero^ 
tlonid.  Moral,  and  Preceptive;  inchtding  many  Original  Pieces t 
with  an  Introdnctory  Essay  on  Sacred  Poe&v.  A  New  Edition,  In  a 
neat  Podiet  Volume,  embellished  with  an  elegant  Ffoonqdece  and 
Vignette,  price  4s. 

**  We  were  most  agreeably  disapptrfnted,  on  turning  over  Um  leaves 
of  this  elegant  volume,  to  find  how  little  its  title  conveyed  a  true  idea 
of  its  contents.  Collectors  of  Sacred  Poetry  too  often  confine  them- 
sdves  to  the  mere  followers  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  rarely 
venture  to  cull  any  thing  higher  than  the  amiable  effarions  of  Dr 
Isaac  Watts.  The  Editor  oi  the  Sacred  Lyre,  however,  appears  to 
have  said  to  himsdf,  patdUt  nu^fora  canamue  ;  and  accordingly,  has 
levied  eonteibutions  flrom  every  great  name  in  the  Calendar  of  Bri- 
tish Poets.  It  is  with  real  confidence,  therefore,  that  we  recommend 
this  Volume  to  our  reeders.  The  Holy  Flame  of  Divine  Love,  and 
the  suhltmer  Tmths  of  Christianity,  fkll  with  tenlbki  force  upon 
the  heart  and  understanding,  when  oonveyed  In  the  liatraonioos  num- 
bers of  real  Poetical  G«iius ;  and  when  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  Par- 
nell  and  CnropbeU,  Scott  and  Byron,  strike  the  lyre,  iriio  will  tcairt 
the  imi^essian  T— Liltrary  Mueeum. 

IV. 

THE  LITERARY  CORONAL;  an  Agreeable 
Melange  of  Polite  Literature.  oareAiIly  selected  ttam  New  and  E*. 
teemed  Publications,  with  many  Original  Pieces,  in  a  neat  Poekd 
Volume,  containing  400  pages,  witn  Frontiqilece  and  VignettOb 
Price  4s.  6d. 

<•  The  Literary  Corooal  is  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers  that  havp 
flourished  in  the  Garden  of  reeeot  Literature,  and  contains  a  vaat 
deal  of  matter  in  a  portaUe  form ;  it  is  ridi  even  to  satiety  in  the 
gcrfden  thoughts  that  have  dropt  ftom  the  pen  of  living  genius.  Wo 
warmly  reoommend  it  therefore  to  that  numerous  claii  of  men  who 
read  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and  can  only  now  and  then  snatch  a  pri- 
vate hour  from  the  cares  and  fatigues  oi  business  t  for  such  readeia 


it  must  neeesMriiy  have  inestimable  attraetlons,  and  in  our  opinion 
possesses  advantages  over  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  within  tho 
range  of  our  obeenratioo.''— Seo/s  Timea, 

V. 

BISHOP  TOMLINE*S 
Introduction  to  the  Stud^  of  the  Bible. 

Neatly  Printed  in  a  Poeket  Volume,  with  a  flue  Portrait^ 
Price  3s.  6d.,  or  on  fine  royal  paper,  price  Se. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the 
BIBLE,  contsining  mooh  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inepiratlon  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  ma  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  tne  Jewa.  By 
Oboroh  Tomlinb,  D.O.,  F.R.S.,  late  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

VL 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  by  the  Revcnml 
JoHW  Brown,  of  Haddington  i  a  new  editi<Mi ;  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Reverend  W.  Smith.  A.M.,  Glasgow ;  stereotyped  and  printed 
at  the  Glasgow  University  Press:  and  embellished  with  aflne  Por- 
trait.  Price  only  ts.  6d.  in  boards. 

«« To  msore  the  eoi  rectness  of  this  work,  every  refeieuee  hae  been 
eompured  with  the  Seriptores,  and  eome  hundreds  qf  errors,  which 
have  crept  taito  preoediii^  editions,  have  been  diecovered  and  corrected* 
The  Publishers  are  happy  in  the  conviction  that  thsy  can  with  confi- 
dence reoommend  this  worit  as  being  extremely  correct,  as  well  «a 
elegant  and  cheap,** 

VII. 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME, 

By  Dr  AIKIN  and  Mrs  BARBAULD. 
A  new  edition,  carefitlly  revised  and  corrected,  especially  In  the 
Scientlfie  department,  and  complete  it  two  vols.,  price  5e.  In 
boards,  or  6s.  half-bound,  with  fine  plates, 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME,  or  the  JUVENILE 
BUDGET  OPENED  i  a  variety  of  MIscelUmeous  Pioces  for  the  In- 
struction and  amusement  of  Young  Persons.  By  Dr  Aikiit  and  Ma 
Barravlo. 

•»•  Be  eareAil  to  order  the  Glasgow  Edition,  complett  m  two 
volumes,  printed  for  R.  Griflln  A  Co. 

VIIL 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  REMAINS,  In  Prose  and 
Verse,  stereotyped  at  the  University  Press,  and  complete  In  one  neat 
volume,  with  a  portrait,  price  only  8s.  6d.  in  boards.  A  few  cofdea 
are  printed  ou  fine  royal  paper,  hot-pressed,  price  6s.  in  boards. 

The  publi«hers  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  render 
tills  edition  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  pubUc.  An  original  Me- 
imtfr  of  the  Author  Is  prefixed,  by  a  Gentlsman  of  taste  and  literary 
acquirements,  in  which  all  Attemple  at  Book  Making  have  been  stu- 
diously avoided,  a  fiiult  fh>m  whidi  even  Mr  Southey's  Life  is  not 
exempt.  The  f^  incidents  whidi  compose  the  career  of  White  are 
accurately  detailed,  and  his  literary  powers  Jiutly  and  pteaslngly  es- 
timated, out  the  aflbctatioo  of  hypereridcism,  so  mudi  in  vogue,  and 
the  redundancy  of  literary  digression,  are  not  for  a  moment  permit- 
ted to  intrude. 

e«»  Observe  to  order  the  Glasgow  University  Press  Edition,  beli« 
the  most  complete  and  dwapest edition  published  in  one  volume. 

Glasgow !  Printed  for  Ricmaro  Grippiit  &  Co.  i  and  sold  by  W, 
HVNTBR  md  J.  LoTurAv,  Edfaibui^;  iad  T.  Taao^  Loodoiv 
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Coorat*8  AMiutieAir  Kotils. — Tie  jS^;  «  7\i/(S  of  iVeii. 
fro/  GrcHaulL  3  t<M. — Litrntl  LintAi,  or  tks  Leagwer 
ofBoHtnL  S  m^-^J^  R^  Rover ;  a  Tale.  Srt^ 
^ftkPOats  a  Tale^th9  Sea.  3Tolt.— 7%eXa«« 
of  the  MMctmi,  a  Narrative  of  1757.  8  y^A».^The 
JPioiueri  i  or  the  Sourcee  (f  the  Siieqiufietmuk  3  toll. 
i^The  Prairie.    3  Toli. 

1^1  bore  of  late  d|rectod  tho  attention  of  our  readers 
to  Ameriean  poetry,  and  American  literature  in  generaL 
We  now  lubmit  a  few  remarks  on  the  materials  afforded 
,hf  the  prwent  state  of  American  society  for  works  of  ftc- 
tkni.  A  retrospectiTe  reriew  of  Mr  Cooper's  productions 
•eema  to  offer  the  best  text  for  such  a  discourse,  at  the 
■aine  time  that  It  gires  us  an  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  annex  an  estimate  of  the  talents  of  this  popular  novel- 
ist. It  Is  a  difficult  task  we  hare  undertaken — to  speak 
fairly  and  candidly  of  a  nation  whose  social  fiibric  is  erect- 
ed oo  a  principle  so  diffierent  from  our  own ;  whose  songs 
of  triumph  are  over  our  losses ;  and  whose  affections  ding 
round  oljects  which  to  us  are  repulsive.  But,  possessing 
an  honest  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  we  certainly 
do  not  think  ourselves  incapable  of  accomplishing  our 
olject,  because  our  notions  of  America  have  been  formed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Captain  Hall  is  an  emi- 
nent and  recent  example  how  even  an  acute  mind,  when 
brou^t  Into  Immediate  -contact  with  strange  customs,  al- 
lows the  annoyance  arising  from  slight  Jarrings  of  feel- 
ing, and  sharp  comers  of  character,  to  iiret  itself  Into 
overlooking  the  deeper  and  more  enduring  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion. 

At  the  time  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke  oot  In 
America,  the  immense  traets  which  nominally  belonged 
to  the  British  crown,  were  but  thinly  and  unequally 
peopled.  Some  few  wealthy  and  populous  towns  were 
scattered  over  the  long  line  of  coasts ;  the  banks  of  some 
of  the  rivers  were  well  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  a 
liardy  peasantry ;  but  by  fiur  the  laiger  proportion  of  the 
inland  was  an  unreclaimed  forest  The  towns  exhibited 
much  the  same  aspect  that  we  find  In  the  wealthy  pro- 
vincial cities  of  England ; — a  busy  trading  spirit,  dif- 
fused comfort  with  occasional  affluence,  a  degree  of  polish 
and  refinement  among  the  wealthier  classes,  but  an  ab- 
aenoe  of  that  finish  communicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
court  and  high  aristocracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea^ 
coast  were,  i^  course,  much  addicted  to  maritime  pursuits, 
with  a  tinge  of  rudeness  (if  not  something  meriting  a 
stronger  appellation)  from  their  frequent  intercourse  with 
Illicit  traders,  the  successors  of  the  buccaneers.  The 
forest  was  tenanted  by  Its  native  tribes,'  with  the  un- 
frequeot  admixture  of  an  advte^uroos  vriilte  settler  who 
had  pushed  on  beyond  his  feUoirs,  or  a  hunter  who  had 
half  reverted  to  the  state  of  nature  in  which  he  found  his 
eopper-skinned  brethren.  The  very  Imperfect  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  Indians  will  sufficiently  serve  as  an  apo- 
logy /or  onr  not  entering  Into  any  detail  with  regard  to 
thm.  W«  only  renwrk,  that  tha  advanced  althondi 
partial  OMtnil  culiure,  Whidi  am  W  recognised  1a  thdr 


character  an^  institutions,  liad  suffered  mnch  in  the  dis- 
trict towards  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  along  the  shores  of 
tiie  great  lakes,  from  the  collirion  Into  which  they  had 
been  brought  with  French  and  En^lsh  so1dief%  during 
the  protracted  contests  of  which  these  scenss  wera^^wlt- 
nesses.  It  is  ever  thus  when  a  highly-refined'  nation 
unites  with  one  less  advanced.  The  moral  tm^  whieh 
the  latter  has  been  carefully  accumulating  In  the  lapse  of 
years,  become  shaken  and  disjointed ;  it  loses  confidene* 
and  belief  In  its  own  principl«^  without  being  able  to  ap- 
propriate thoee  of  its  new  friend ;  its  growth  Is  prema- 
turely checked;  the  free-bourgeoning  sapling  is  trans- 
formed Into  a  stake  vHiich,  from  its  i^unaturity,  rots  in 
the  course  of  a  winter. 

There  was  at  this  period  also,  a  considerable  diversity 
between  the  character  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  of  the  southern  states.  The  former  were 
chiefly  peopled  by  persons  who  had  been  obliged  to  leare 
England  on  account  of  their  political  principles.  The 
latter,  including  Virginia,  contained  an  admixture  of  po- 
litical emigrants ;  but  they  formed  a  small  minority  in  s»- 
cietv,  which  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  adherents 
of  the  aristocratlcal  and  royalist  parties.  The  northern 
statesmen  were  distinguished  by  a  sturdy  independeno^ 
and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion. 
The  southerns  were  a  less  precise  race,  with  more  of  am 
aristocratlcal  polish.  Tlie  rlimsfSj  perh^s,  and  certalav 
ly  the  older  establishment  and  wider  qnread  of  slavery,  in 
the  southern  states,  contributed  to  increase  the  distinctioa 
between  these  two  divisions  of  our  American  dominions. 
Other  individual  differences  might  be  found  existing  in 
each  colony,  aooerding  as  men  were  gathered  Into  towns 
or  scattered  over  a  wide  surfhce — placed  on  the  verge  of 
the  ocean,  or  struggling  among  the  privations  and  dan- 
gers of  the  back  woods. 

Still,  amid  all  these  varieties,  there  was  one  prevailing 
groundwork  of  character  common  to  all,  and  that  thej 
drew  from  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  were  Englioh* 
men  transported  far  from  the  place  of  their  sires,  and  set  to 
struggle  in  new,  strange^  and  often  perilous  circumstanoss  ( 
but  still  they  were  Englishmen.  Nay,  more ;  as  we  unU 
formly  see  provinces  and  colonies  Imitating  the  deport-, 
ment  of  the  metropolis,  they  were  Engllsbmen  of  the  age 
In  which  they  lived,  the  last  relics  of  that  race  of  men 
whose  peculiarities  flourished  in  such  vigour  fhnn  tho 
time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  till  the  Revolution  in 
France  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
brought  Into  play  heaven-scaling  fimcies,  fond  tlreamCw 
human  worth — daring  and  self-devotion — ^madness  and 
folly— all  that  Is  good,  terrible,  and  base  in  human  na* 
ture. 

The  Anglo-American  character  was  produced  mainly 
by  the  operation  of  a  recently-established  practlc^^  fresr 
dom,  which  the  natbn  was  still  wearing  in  hs  newest 
^oss,  and  which  gave  scope  for  all  the  humours  of  which 
Englishmen  have  been,  since  thf  days  of  Ben  Jonson, 
the  chief  practlsers  and  pirCrens.  It  was  a  charantey 
plain,  homely,  practical,  without  one  spark  of  poetry  in 
Its  composition ;  It  was  sdf-willed,  opinioaatlve,  absnri^ 
H  WW  m  heart  g^ing'wlth  kindness  oader  a  malk  af 
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nach  on  «  par  with  the  POot  The  time  of  the  Spy  is 
At  ft  later  period  of  the  same  struggle ;  ftnd  the  book  is 
more  to  our  taste*  It  contains  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Washington. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  the  Ptoneers,  and  the  Prairie, 
eompose  a  series.  As,  in  the  works  already  mentioned,  the 
anthor  has  given  us  glimpses  of  ciTilized  American  life. 
In  these  three  he  has  carried  ns  to  the  boundaries  where 
^e  wlilte  man  and  the  duslcy  native  come  in  contact. 
In  the  liftst  of  the  Mohicans,  we  find  the  Indian,  as  he 
existed  before  the  independence  of  America,  retreating 
Mere  the  encroachments  of  the  iHiites,  but  preserving 
an  the  characteristics  of  his  tribe.  In  the  Pioneers,  we 
Hod  him  lingering  among  the  settlements,  old  and  degra- 
^td,  but  looking  back  with  pride  to  the  days  of  his 
atrragth,  aa  wa  have  seen  a  chained  eagle,  his  feathers 
milled  and  drooping,  weaknese  In  every  limb,  but  the  eye 
glancing  brightly  still,  even  amid  disease  and  decay.  In 
the  Prairie,  we  are  carried  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  intro- 
dooed  to  the  scanty  remnants  of  the  Indian  trlbea,  who, 
driven  from  station  to  station,  have  lost  the  asaoclations 
of  their  Ikthers,  and  with  them,  hope  and  self-respect,^ — a 
Mvage  banditti,  who  have  parted  with  the  virtues  of  the 
Mvage,  witiiout  acquiring  one  tinge  of  civilisation. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  dwdUng  at  greater  length  on 
the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  these  works.  We  recom- 
BMnd  them  to  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  already  met  with  them.  They  contain  spirited  views 
•f  American  society  at  diiferent  times.  In  distant  locali- 
ties, and  wide  diversity  of  circumstances.  They  will  be 
Ibnnd  amusing  by  the  Idler;  and  even  the  more  reflective 
reader  may  peroeive  that  they  suggest  thoughts  on  the 
atate  and  prospects  of  America,  which  the  paltry  and  In- 
soAcient  histories  we  possess  of  that  country  have  failed 
to  awaken. 


TU  Famify  Ltbrary.  No.  V.  Tht  Hiitoiy  of  the 
JeufM.  La  three  volumes*  Vol.  I.  London.  John 
Murray.     1829. 

The  style  of  this  first  volume  of  Mr  Milman*s  History 
of  the  Jews  is  the  worst  thing  about  it  The  author 
seems  so  versant  in  the  German  theologians,  and,  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  German  language^  as  to  have 
Ibi^tten,  in  some  measure,  his  native  idiom.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says,  (p.  903,)  "  Hezekiah  replaced  his  father 
AluuB  on  the  throne."  It  b  evident  from  the  context  that 
he  means  to  say  "  succeeded,^  Now  we  are  aware  that  in 
German  enetzen  would  be  the  proper  word,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  authority  for  using  replace  In  such  a  signi- 
fication. Again,  In  the  story  of  Uriah,  he  sajrs  of  David, 
**  he  did  not  perpetrate  this  double  crime  without  remon- 
■tranoe.**  Had  we  not  known  Nathan  wai^  sent  to  David 
after  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  we  should  have  inferred, 
firom  the  use  of  the  word  "  remofufrojioe,**  that  the  pro- 
phet had  expostulated  with  him  previous  to  Its  commis- 
sion. The  general  stiifoess  of  the  style  Is  perhaps  the 
consequence  of  an  affectation  of  the  brevity  of  Tacitus, 
which  undoubtedly  gives  an  occasional  weight  and  point 
to  the  narrative,  although  the  author  at  times,  from  his 
excessive  love  of  condensation,  leaves  a  part  of  his  story 
nntold.  We  advert  to  this  fiiult  of  the  work  first,  in 
order  to  get  more  speedily  over  the  disagreeable  portion 
of  our  business ;  for,  these  slight  blemishes  apart,  it  is  a 
book  Off  great  merit  The  preeent  volume  contains  a  con- 
densed and  comprehensive  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
firom  Abraham  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  story 
Is  in  general  distinctly  told,  and  we  meet  firequently  with 
pssssgew  of  real  eloquence. 

The  history  of  the  chosen  people  would  be  deeply  in- 
teresting, if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is  the  only 
authentic  history  we  have  of  the  origin  of  society.  The 
trustworthy  annab  of  every  other  nation  only  reach 
back  to  a  time  when  It  had  already  attained  some  power 
and  eoiuistcncy.     In  perming  them,  we  seem  to  l>e 


looking  over  an  extensive  plain,  where  the  outlines  of  the 
receding  oljects  grow  gradually  less  definite,  and  the  ex* 
tremity  is  lost  In  mists.  But  the  history  of  the  Jews 
places  them  distinctly  before  us  from  their  first  origin 
till  their  extinction  as  a  nation.  There  is  no  period  in 
which  we  are  obliged  to  guess  at  the  truth,  hid  beneath  a 
dazzling  but  fantastic  unsubstantial  mythology.  There 
is  none  In  which  we  find  ourselves  on  the  limits  of  the 
two  worlds  of  dream  and  reality,  uncertain  what  is  sub- 
stance, what  but  an  airy  mockery.  Abraham  himself 
stands  before  ns  as  real  a  denizen  of  this  earth,  as  the  last 
king  who  sate  on  the  tfaroDs  of  David. 

The  progressive  developement  of  the  social  system  la 
most  distinctly  marked  in  the  Jewish  history.  In  the 
book  of  Genesis,  we  have  a  large  and  wealthy  family  wan- 
dering in  a  yet  ooappropriated  land,  and  settling  from 
time  to  time  where  inclination  prompts.  Their  whola 
arrangements  are  strictly  domestic ;  there  are  no  laws, 
no  magistrate,  no  relations  of  citizenship.  Between  the 
dose  of  this  book,  and  the  commencement  of  Exodus, 
there  is  an  interval,  of  which  we  have  no  account  When 
we  meet  with  the  Jews  again,  they  have  become  a  people. 
Their  origin  has  already  grown  obscure ; — "  Now  there 
arose  up  a  new  king  in  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph. ** 
They  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  viewed  wtUi  sus- 
picion by  the  natives,  enslaved,  and  oppressed.  A  de- 
liverer is  raised  up,  who  leads  them  out  with  a  strong 
hand  Into  the  wilderness,  where  God,  first  in  his  own 
person,  and  afterwards  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet, 
promulgates  a  code  of  religious  belief  and  civil  ordi- 
nances, which  they  Swear  to  observe.  They  are  kept 
in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  tilat  the  stains  and  de- 
Imsement  of  slavery  may  be  effaced  from  their  minds  be- 
fore they  take  possession  of  their  inheritance.  When  the 
time  arrives  that  the  hearts  and  sinews  of  the  nation  have 
been  braced  by  the  f^  life  of  the  desert,  their  teacher  1^ 
taken  from  them,  and  his  warrior  successor  leads  them 
on  to  take  possession  of  their  new  abode.  As  soon  as 
his  task  is  accomplished,  and  all  the  former  Inhabitants 
expelled  or  subdued,  he  too  Is  removed,  but  not  until  the 
Israelites  have  renewed  in  his  hands  their  oath  to  ob- 
serve the  ordinances  of  Moses. 

The  Israelites  are  now  not  only  a  numerous  people, 
but  they  are  in  possession  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  have 
obtained  a  fixed  local  habitation.  As  yet,  however, 
they  have  no  definite  civil  organization.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  no  one  is  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
his  capacity  ot  ostensible  head  and  ruler  of  the  nation.' 
They  dwell  together  in  the  land,  united  by  the  ties  of 
neighbourhood,  common  descent,  common  customs,  and 
and  belief,  but  without  any  other  apparent  bond  of  union. 
There  is  no  i^tpearance  of  chief  or  oounclL  They  seem 
to  have  decided  their  controversies  by  the  judgments  of 
the  heads  of  families — ^princes,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Mosaic  books — in  the  different  tribes  or  neighbourhoods. 
From  time  to  time,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  when  dan- 
gers threatened,  inspired  leaders  appeared  among  them, 
Sophetim  (judges) ;  but  their  authority  seems  to  have 
been.  In  a  great  measure,  military,  and  even  that  Is  a&i- 
knowledged  only  in  one,  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  of  the 
tribes.  Making  allowance  for  such  occasional  exceptions, 
the  closing  words  of  the  Book  of  Judges  may  be  taken  aa 
descriptive  of  the  whole  of  this  period — a  space  of  nearly 
five  hundred  years. ; — "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 


Of  this  period,  the  anthor  of  the  work  says  well  and 
truly: — 

«  Thus  ended  the  period  of  the  Judges :  a  period,  if  care- 
lessly  surveyed,  of  alternate  slavery  and  bloody  struggles  for 
independence.  Hence  mav  rashly  be  inferred  the  todil  fail- 
ure  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  in  securing  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  views  of  tiie 
leg (slature  were  not  carried  completely  into  eiSect,  and  tiut 
the  miseries  of  the  people  were  the  natural  coooequenoes  of 
their  deviation  from  their  original  statutes.     But  in  fact. 
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This  faith  tbe  JewiA  natkm  guarded  for  long  ag» :  at 
times  witii  the  hiteDigenee  of  a  man  who  knows  and 
Talues  his  treesores,  at  times  wHh  die  Ulnd  htstmct  of  a 
dog,  who  Jealousy  preserves  thto  oilject  of  his  watch, 
merely  because  U  is  such,  although  he  Is  unable  to  appre- 
ciate it.  This  faith,  gradually  more  developed,  and  at  last 
perfected  In  our  Saviour,  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and 
well  it  is  our  part  to  maintain  it.  Its  high  and  holy  na- 
ture, if  righdy  apprehended,  exercises  a  purifying  and 
humanizing  influence  on  tiie  whole  character.  It  is  the 
only  immovable  pillar  on  which  we  can  lay  hold  when 
whirled  about  In  the  convidslons  of  the  moral  world — the 
cmly  pole-star  to  wfaldi  we  can  look  up  with  hope  when 
ildnting  beneath  misfortune,  or,  worse  still,  beneath  con- 
sciousness of  aberrations  firom  that  high  moral  standard, 
at  which  the  still  smaU  voice  prompts  us  to  aim.  Moral 
principlss,  amiable  IMings,  honourable  spirit,  all  these 
are  but  part  of  ourselves,  and  may  be  overcome  by  the  in- 
aidaous  whisper  of  other  emotions.  Religion  is  held  out 
to  us  tram  above,  and  affords  an  external  and  additional 
sDpport.  It  is  •  mast  on  which  we,  shipwredced  mari* 
ners,  may  ride  buoyantly  over  the  waves.  Innocence 
onoe  lost,  who  can  restore  it  ?  Honour  mice  stained,  who 
Aall  wash  out  the  spot  ?  Ho  who  trusts  oq  them  ahme, 
most  sink  in  despoAdency,  wfam  he  inds  them  inadequate 
ta  his  support.  But  rtUgio*  sscures  us  against  such  d^ 
basement,  by  holding  out  a  mean  to  regain  our  lost  sta- 
tloii.  '*  When  I  &rfet  thae,  oh»  Jerasalera,  may  my 
vight  hand  fimget  her  sunning  !** 


A  Flora  of  Berwich-upon'Tweed,  By  George  Johnston, 
M.D.  ^  VoL  I.  PhcemogamouM  PUmU.  Edin- 
burgh.    Carfirae  and  Son.     1829. 

Ws  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  that  It  was  the 
amnssmMit  of  the  leisure  houn  of  its  authoTr—JMfun  and 
carried  on  as  a  relaxation  to  his  more  serious  profiBssional 
duties.'  Thoae  enly  who  are  engaged  In  an  arduiNis  pro- 
fession, many  of  the  deUaU  of  whioh,  to  wy  the  least,  are 
somewhat  disagreeable,  can  duly  appredate  the  deUght 
wl&ich  a  study  like  Botany  is  ealculaled  to  produoe  in  the 
minds  of  thoos  who  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake.  And 
surs  we  are  that  ws  may  with  perfoet  «fety  say  to  0r 
Johnston,  In  the  words  of  an  eminent  botaniat,  whose 
ewmpie  and  Instroetions  havs  mads  many  turn  to  this 
Interesting  sdenoo,  that  in  his  porsnit  of  this  study, 
^  whose  pleasures  spring  op  nnder  our  fest,**  he  must 
kave  been  plentifkilly  *<  rewarded  with  health  and  serene 
satisfiietion.*'  For  whsther  engaged  in  roaming  along  the 
banks  of  ths  sUver  Tweed,  which,  limn  its  sise  to  te  fiOl, 
presents  one  bright  continued  line  of  classic  ]ore,<-<«r  wan* 
dering  among  the  high  rugged  diib  which  render  the 
eoast  of  Berwickshire  the  deUglit  and  the  terror  of  sea- 
■wn,— .whether  busy  '*  exploring  the  damp  rseesses  of  the 
woods,**  or  the  banks  of  some  sweetly-seeluded  kwh,  or 
ransacking  t|w  trsasurss  of  aome  sequestered  glen,  whoee 
melancholy  gloom,  a  cause  of  undefined  dread  and  terror 
to  ordinary  mortals,  becomes  the  source  of  unmixed  plea- 
sure and  admiration  to  the  Botanist — in  each  and  in  all 
of  these  situations,  his  e^}oyment  must  have  been  great 
and  unalloyed,  while  the  beautiful  flowers  which  strewed 
his  every  step,  appeared  like  **  old  acquaintamnfi  rising  to 
greet  klm  with  their  smiles.** 

We  hail  with  delight  the  appearance  of  such  works  as 
the  present,  and  alrtady  some  worlu  of  the  kind  have  ap- 
peared. In  our  own  country,  the  botany  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  has  been  fblly  examined  and 
made  known  ;  the  Clyde  has  had  its  botanist ;  and  In  the 
Philosophical  Journal,  the  botany  of  a  small  district  in 
Aberdeenshire  has  been  attempted.  Till  the  preeent  work 
of  Dr  Johnston,  however,  no  regular  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  describe  the  botanical  treasurss  of  our  Borders,  If 
we  except  a  Gatalogue  of  Plants  found  In  the  ne^hbonrhood 
of  Berwidc,  by  Mr  Thompoon,  and  which  a  comparieon 
with  the  Flora  will  prove  to  be  very  deftcthre  la  Its  ma- 


meration  of  species.     The  author,  therelNV,  we  oooslder ' 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  botanists  In  general,  and  mesa 
especially  of  the  natives  of  the  district  oemprehettdei ' 
within  bis  range,  for  having  placed  their  **  fhlry  iowars*" 
on  the  fair  page  of  history. 

The  use  and  advantage  of  having  local  Floras  Is  graat  anC ' 
manifest ;  and  now  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  at- ' 
tentlon  bqpun  to  be  bestowed  on  that  most  Interesting  in- 
vestigation— the  geographical  distribution  of  plants — their 
utility  is  doubly  increased.   How  curious,  fvr  Inatanoe,  is  ft 
to  know,  that  In  one  part  of  the  country  where  <me  set  of 
rocks  occur,  there  also  grow  a  set  of  plants  very  dlfl^ivat' 
from  those  In  a  neighbouring  district  where  the  geological  '■ 
distribution  varies ;  and  It  is  interesting,  when  this  much' 
is  known,  to  trace  the  enquiry  through  any  particular  dl*- ' 
trict,  and  to  find  tiuU  some  plants  which  grow  plentlfUly 
on  one  kind  of  rook,  cease  to  be  found  where  that  roek ' 
terminates,  so  that  a  smaH  ravine  or  guHy  proves  as  eiho- 
tual  a  barrier  to  the  further  distribution  of  certain  spedea' 
as  If  the  iride  ocean  rolled  between.    Some  good  remariis 
connected  with  this  subject  are  to  be  met  with  In  the  pre- 
&ee  to  this  Flora,  which  consists  chiefly  of  an  Essay  on 
the  Geology  of  Berwidcshire,  written  by  a  fHend  of  tho 
author's.     This  is  the  first  attempt,  we  are  told,  that  has 
been  made  to  sketch  the  structure  of  the  eounty  |  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  sketches  of  the  kind  00  clear 
and  Intdliglble  in  its  details,  whfle  tho  animation  of  Its 
stj^  carries  us,  unwearied,  tbfongh  all  the  teehnlcalltlia 
of  descripthre  geology.     Many  will  consider  it  the  most 
vduable  part  of  the  work,  and  It  ^eaks  to  the  interesta 
of  those  proprietors  who  have,  or  may  hereafler  oomaMnee 
the  digging  fbr  coal  on  their  estates. 

The  county  of  Berwick  is  divided  natunAy  Into  tw» 
great  districts — the  High,  comprehending  the  subslplna 
districts  of  Lammermuir  and  Lauderdale— -and  the  Low, 
containing  the  rich  country  odled  the  Merse.    Agreeably 
to  this  natural  division,  the  geokgy  of  the  county  seems 
also  to  assume,  ibr  the  most  part,  oi^y  two  grand  featurn, 
condsting  of  two  great  roek  formations,  tho  trandtloa 
and  secondary— the  former  chiefly  prevailing  in  the  Hi|^, 
and  the  latter  predominating  ki  the  Low,  distrlets.    Tka^ 
chief  rocks  of  the  trandtion  dass  ooeurring  throaglMMit 
the  high  districts  seem  to  be  the  prvy  wmcki  and  the  ^ny 
HMuM  date^  except  at  St  Abb^  Head  and  the  shore  fVom 
thence  to  Eyemouth ;  while  the  secondary  formation  ean- 
sists  almost  entirdy  o£  the  new  rod  $amUkmo — In  somo 
places  the  oftf  fotf  mmdtiome  appearing  and  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  the  trandtion  and  secondary 
rocks.  The  most  interesting  point,  however,  in  the  coun- 
ty. Is  St  AbVs  Head,  whether  feom  its  natnrd  seenery, 
or  its  gedogical  structure.    **  Few  parte  of  the  kingdom,* 
says  the  vrriter,  "  can  exhibit  a  finer  Mid  more  sfdeadld 
piece  of  coast  scenery  than  St  Abb*s,  to  him  especially  who 
surveys  It  fVom  the  eea  beneath,  whether  it  be  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  in  calmnea  and  security  he  sails  ow 
the  peaoeftU  and  pdludd  vraters,  amid  gloomy  eavemsi, 
rocky  archways,  and  mf^estle  difli^  half  shattered  by  tho 
storm  or  Hgbtning,  and  shooting  up  alofl  thdr  giant  greats 
ness  to  the  ddes ;  or  whether  he  vidt  it  when  the  my- 
riads of  sea-fowl  are  clothing  the  lofty  clUls,  or  darkening 
with  thdr  multitudes  the  noon-day  sun,  or  filling  all  the 
surrounding  echoes  with  their  dissonant  voices ;  er  whe- 
ther, when  the  demento  of  sea  and  sky  are  mingled  toge« 
ther,  and  the  waves  are  lashed  up  to  foam,  he  site  seeurdy 
on  ito  mountain  top,  and  eyes  the  maddening  strifo.**  Th« 
Promontory  itadf  is  deecribed  as  a  huge  Insulated  mate 
of  trap^rocks,  of  which  the  prtndpal  are,  trap-tuAy 
amygdaldd,  and  fUspar  porphyry,  and  Is  oompletdy  cut 
off  fhom  the  wide  extent  of  high  ground  towards  the  west 
by  a  deep  valley. 

It  is  In  tradng  the  relatioA  between  this  geological  and 
geographical  distribution  of  rocks  and  plants,  that  one  of 
the  .greatest  sources  of  Interest  is  opened  up  In  the  study 
of  botany.  In  turning  to  the  Flora  Itsdf,  we  find  nu- 
iBcroos  examplef  ;■«»  Thny  tho  Sokna  vcroautca  »*tf*^  otdy* 
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Charles  KnighC. 


The  lAbrory  af 
PaH  L     The  Pttnmt  if 
iOuMtrated  6y  ExampUi,     Loodon. 
Aiigiiat»  1820. 

This  i«  the  iint  half  of  an  interettiiif  and  Jndlcionaly 
compiled  volume,  Intended  to  enforce,  upon  all  rliwfi,  the 
great  and"  satisfiictory  truth,  that,  hy  peraereranoe  and  in- 
dustry, united  to  a  moderate  share  of  natural  ahilities,  the 
highest  honours  may  he  attained  in  almost  erery  pursuit. 
The  wortc  cannot  he  too  widely  circulated,  among  the 
young  in  particular,  whom  it  will  inspire  with  the  lore 
of  knowledge,  and  allure  to  its  acquisition. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


UNPUBLISHED  P09IM8,  BY  HUGH  AIN8LIB,  AUTHOR 
OP  ••  THE  ROVER  OP  LOCH- RYAN.** 

Whsx  we  reriewed  Chamhers*s  collection  of  Songs  and 
Ballads,  we  gave,  among  other  extracts  from  his  volumes, 
the  "  Rover  of  Loch-ryan  ;**  and  having  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  spirit  and  originality  of  that  song,  we 
expressed  a  wish  to  know  something  more  of  its  author. 
This  wish  has  been  sulMequently  gratified,  and  several 
papers  have  been  placed  in  our  hands,  by  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  form  a  more  extended  and  accurate 
estimate  of  Ainslie*s  genius.  We  are  induced  now  to 
notice  his  writings,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has 
produced  many  things  which  deserve  to  he  much  better 
known  than  they,  are;  and  because,  in  a  work  like  the 
LincRARv  Journal,  which  we  have  always  wished  to 
impress  with  a  decidedly  national  character,  we  are  at 
all  times  glad  to  bring  the  merits  of  any  of  our  country- 
men before  the  public,  whom  accidental  circumstances 
may  have  hitherto  kept  too  much  in  the  background. 

Hugh  Ainslie,  who  is  a  native  of  Ajmhire,  held  for 
some  time  the  situation  of  amanuensis  to  the  late  vene- 
rable and  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  from  whoso  family 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Register  Office,  Edinburgh. 
He  was  employed  as  a  derk  in  that  establistmient  for 
some  years ;  but  having  married,  and  finding  his  income 
much  too  limited,  he  left  this  country,  along  with  his 
wife  and  family,  in  1822,  for  America,  and  is  now  final- 
ly settled,  after  many  wanderings,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  phosnix  city  of  the 
central  states,  CincinnatL  Before  emigrating  fh>m  his 
native  country,  Ainslie  published  a  book,  entitled  ^  A 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Bums,**  whidi,  however, 
from  the  want  of  an  infiuential  publisher,  fidl  almost 
still-bom  from  the  press.  It  has  only  recently  been  put 
into  our  hands ;  but,  on  perusal,  we  find  in  it,  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and  nonsense,  many  indi- 
cations of  original,  though  unpruned  genius,  and  a  good 
bold  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  tender.  It  is  a 
sort  of  milange  of  prose  and  poetry,  but  the  poetry  is  de- 
cidedly the  superior  of  the  two ;  indeed,  without  it,  the 
book  would  be  comparatively  worthless.  In  most  of  tlie 
poetic  pieces,  there  is  either  a  breadth  of  humour,  or  a 
gentleness  of  pathos,  or  a  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, which  mark  a  mind  of  higher  susceptibilities  than  is 
oflen  met  with  in  common  life.  Among  these  effusions 
we  would  particulariy  mention  tlie  "  Rover  of  Loch- 
ryan,**  which  originally  appeared  in  this  volume,  together 
with  the  ««  Ingle-side,**  the  "*  Ballad  to  the  Bat,**  the 
«  Gowan  o*  the  West,**  the  **  Recipe  for  making  a  Scots- 
man,** the  **  Lads  o'  Lendalfit,**  several  songs,  and  the 
balhki  of  *<  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Ann.**  Of  these  we 
shall  extract  only  the  last,  reserving  the  rest  of  our  space 
for  some  manuscript  poems,  by  the  same  author,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured : 

SIR  ARTHUR  AJTD  LAUT  AXIT. 

Bt  Arthur's  foot  is  on  the  sand — 

His  boat  wears  in  the  wind, 
An*  he*s  tani*d  him  to  a  fair  foot-page 

Was  ttaodiog  hiai  behind. 


I 


^  Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  bonny  boy» 

An*  glad  your  mother's  ee, 
I  hae  \ih  anew  to  weep  an*  rue ; 

Sae,  there's  nane  maun  weep  for  thee. 

"  An*  take  this  to  my  fiuher's  ha*, 

An*  tell  him  I  maun  speed ; 
There's  fifty  men  in  chase  o*  me, 

An'  a  price  upon  my  head. 

«  An'  bear  this  to  Dundlie's  towers. 

Where  my  love  Annie*s  gane ; 
It  is  a  lock  o'  my  brown  hair 

Girt  with  the  diamond  stane.** 

«  Dunellie,  he  has  daughters  five, 

An*  some  o'  them  are  fair ; 
Sae,  how  will  I  ken  thy  true  love 

Amang  sae  mony  there  ?" 

'^  Ye*ll  ken  her  by  the  stately  step. 

As  she  gaes  up  the  ha* ; 
Yell  ken  her  by  the  look  o'  love. 

That  peers  out  o'er  them  a'. 

**  Te*U  ken  her  by  the  braid  o*  gowd. 

That  spreads  o'er  her  ee>bree ; 
Yell  ken  her  by  the  red  red  cheek. 

When  ye  name  the  name  o*  me. 

^  That  cheek  sou'd  hdn  on  this  breast-bane, 

Her  hame  sou*d  been  my  ha' ; 
Our  tree  is  bow'd,  our  fiower  is  dow'd. 

Sir  Arthur's  an  outlaw.** 

He  sigh'd,  and  tum'd  him  right  about, 
WlUre  the  sea  lay  braid  and  wide ; 

It's  no  to  see  his  bonny  boat. 
But  a  watery  cheek  to  hide. 

The  page  has  doff 'd  his  feather'd  cap, 

But  ail*  his  raven  hair ; 
An*  out  there  came  the  yellow  locks, 

Like  swirls  o'  the  gowden  wair. 

Syne  he's  undone  his  doublet  clasp, 

Was  o*  the  grass-gresn  hue ; 
An*,  like  a  lily  frae  the  pod, 

A  lady  burst  in  view. 

"  Tell  out  thy  errand  now^  Sir  Knight, 

Wi*  thy  love-tokens  a* ; 
If  I  e*er  rin  against  my  will. 

It  shall  be  at  a  lover*s  ca*.** 

Sir  Arthur  tum*d  him  round  about. 

E'en  as  the  lady  spake ; 
An*  thrice  he  dighted  his  dim  ee. 

An*  thrice  he  stepped  back. 

But  ae  blink  o*  her  bonny  ee. 

Out  spake  his  Lady  Ann, 
An*  he*s  catch'd  her  by  the  waist  sae  sma*, 

Wi'  the  gripe  o*  a  drowning  man. 

<'  O  !  Lady  Ann,  thy  bed's  been  hard. 
When  I  thought  it  the  down ; 

O !  Lady  Ann,  thy  love's  been  deep, 
When  I  thought  it  was  fiown. 

**  I've  met  my  love  in  the  greenwood—. 

My  foe  on  the  brown  hill ; 
But  I  ne'er  met  wi'  aught  be£Mre 

I  liked  sae  weel— and  ilL 

"  O !  I  could  make  a  queen  o*  thee. 
An'  it  would  be  my  pride ; 
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TIm  hay  Is  l«  ilie  itack  ; 
An*  fMiB  •*  a*  IdiMl  aoWf  bofi» 


fMtr  ttib  akoai  tht  yariy 
Le|*t  BMt  wi*  M  mBoaed ; 
We*T»  heql  mmii^  Mil  oww  tha  nnurd» 
W«11  Wnd  now  mmr  tiM  bovd. 


O  mtmjr »  MM  hM  iqwm  lK>y% 

To  4«e  imotlier  rttp  ; 
To  lee  wlial  be  luw  grown*  b<»y% 
3al  nreU  a  kfuUord**  iMtp. 

3ot  rent,  or  t»x,  «r  ilthe»  faoyfl, 

Oar  gimalf  duru^  tfUl  s 
TheM  buTilena  wore  bonglit  ofl^  b9y% 

Lai^yne  al  Bunker'e  HUL 

What  though  the  hand  he  like  a  hoo^ 
The  cheek  he  like  the  gnm*, 

Thf  wearied  shank  be  lucking  proQ^ 
An*  rather  stiff  for  fun  ? 

Ne*er  fear,  well  get  the  slight  o*t, 
An*  tongues  shall  wag  like  flails ; 

An*  fidth  we*8e  hae  a  night  o*t, 
Or  punch  an*  gantry  ^ili ! 

When  hearty  health  is  given,  boys. 
To  season  life's  dull  lease. 

An*  plenty  comes  frae  heaven,  boys, 
To  mate  wi'  gentle 


The  oonl  that  wlnna  glow,  then, 

Is  chlll*d  wi*  gripping  greed. 
And  the  heart  that  winna  flow,  then« 

Is  a  stony  heart  Indeed ! 

We  shall  give  ov^  feaderi  at  present  eply  ono  more 
■peefaoMB  of  Mr  Alnsl|e*s  ahilitiia.  It  if  a  SooCeh  mmg 
of  gnat  BMrit: 

XUkfVDATS. 

'^  The  midaigfal  hour  Is  eUnkiog,  lads, 

An*  the  douoe  an*  the  decent  are  winking,  lads, 

Sm  I  tell  ye  again, 

Be*t  weel  or  111  taen, 
It*s  time  ye  were  qolttlag  yoor  drinking,  ladt.** 

^  Oae  besi  an*  mind  yovr  gmtry,  Kate, 
Gle*s  mair  o*  yoor  beer  and  lem  bantry.  Kale ; 

For  we  tow  whare  we  sit. 

Thai  aiore  w  sbaH  flit. 
Well  be  beUsr  acquaint  wi*  your  pantry,  Kale. 

*^  The  daft  days  ave  but  begUming,  Kate^ 

An*  wo*Te  sworn  (wad  ye  hae  us  be  sinning,  Kate?) 

By  our  laith  an*  our  hoap, 

We  shall  slick  by  the  8tonp» 
As  lang  as  a  berrel  keeps  rinning.  Kale. 

**  Thronghspring an' through  simmer  we mofl it,  ^ilte. 
Through  hay  an'  through  barest  we  toil  it,  Kate; 

Sae  ye  ken,  whan  the  wheel 

Is  bq^nniug  to  sqi«»el, 
It's  time  lor  to  gre^Me  or  to  oil  it,  Kale^ 

'*  Then  score  us  another  drappy,  Kate, 
An*  gie  us  a  cake  to  our  cappy,  Kate^ 

For,  by  spiggot  an  pin. 

It  were  mair  than  a  sin 
To  iUt  when  we're  sitting  sae  happy,  Kate.** 

We  are  glad  tiu4  we  have  thus  had  H  in  oar  power  to 
4o  some  Justiee  to  a  clever  mm,  bow  tell^^Kiled  from  his 


country ;  wd,  «s  we  beUevd  it  i#  nol  unlikely  Ihut  l&ff 
present  number  of  the  LnxaAar  JouaK^L  will  hh.  into 
hie  hands,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  give  him  sotne  plsaeoBO 
to  peroeive,  that  the  genius  which  God  has  given  him  la 
not  dfitjned  to  pass  efitireiy  uuappreoiated  in  hia  n^tlro 
ooualry. 

TBI  CUmBS  or  RICHARD  HAWKIVfl. 

Bjf  Thomas  Aird,  Author  qf  *'  Bdigious  Choroc- 

terMcSy''  (fc 

Whin  a  young  man,  Riehard  Hawkins  was  girfhy  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  betraying  the  daughter  of  a  respectablo 
fyarmiKt  In  the  west  of  Galloway,  ef  th^  name  oi  Emily 
Robeon.  As  he  yet  loved  the  iiijured  maiden,  he  would 
have  married  her,  but  in  thle  he  vras  determinedly  oppeeed 
by  her  velalives,  and  partSeulariy  ^y  her  only  brother,  ho- 
twlzt  whom  and  himself  an  invetCFate  hooHUty  had,  ftom 
various  causes,  been  growing  up  since  their  earUest  boy- 
hood. FVom  remorse  partly^  and  shame  and  dlsappolni- 
menl,  and  partly  from  other  causss,  Hawkins  herenpon 
left  his  home  and  went  abroad ;  but  after  makiBg  a  oob- 
stderable  sum  of  money  he  retumod  to  Soottand,  deter- 
mined to  use  every  remonslranee  to  win  over  £mfly*k 
friends  to  allow  him  yel  by  marriage  to  make  wparailen 
to  the  gentle  maiden,  the  remembranee  of  whoee  beauty 
and  faithful  oonflding  spirit  had  uncsasingly  haunted 
hhn  In  a  foreign  land.  He  anived  flrsi  at  Glasgow,  and 
proceeded  thenee  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  purpoeed  to 
stay  a  week  or  a  fbrtnlght  before  going  eouthward  la  hia 
native  county,  in  which  aleo  Emily  lUbeon  resided. 

During  his  stay  In  the  metropolis,  having  been  one 
evening  invited  to  sup  al  the  hones  of  a  gentleman,  ori  • 
ginally  firom  the  same  county  with  himself,  searedy 
had  he  taken  his  seat  In  his  host's  parionr,  when  Eml- 
ly*s  Iwoiher  entered,  and  Instantly  reoognlzing  him,  ad- 
vanced with  a  &ce  of  grim  wrath,  denounced  him  aa 
a  villain,  declared  he  would  not  elt  a  momenl  In  hk 
company,  and  to  make  good  his  dedaralion,  instancy 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  houee.  The  vkdent  spi- 
rit of  Hawkins  was  in  a  moment  stung  to  madness  by 
this  rash  and  unseaeonaUe  Insolence,  which  vras  offered 
him,  moreover,  beibra  a  number  of  gentlemen ;  he  roaa, 
craved  their  leave  for  a  moment,  that  he  might  fltHow, 
and  show  Mr  Robson  hie  mietake ;  and  sallying  otti  of 
the  houee,  withoat  his  hat,  he  overtook  his  aggressor  on 
the  street,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  thus  bespoko 
hlaa,  vrith  a  grim  smile : — **  Why,  sb,  ghre  me  leave  lo 
propound  to  you  that  this  same  vrord  and  exH  of  yoom 
are  moot  predonsly  insolent.  With  your  Icave^  now,  I 
must  have  you  back,  gently  to  nneay  me  a  word  or  two ; 
or,  by  heaven !  this  night  yoor  blood  shall  wash  out  tha ' 
imputation !" 

**  This  hour— this  hour!**  replied  Bobeen,  In  a  hoarse 
compressed  whlqier;  '*  my  eoul  uravee  to  grapple  wltti 
you,  and  put  our  mutual  aflkir  to  a  mortal  arbitremenl. 
Hark  ye,  Hawklne,  you  are  a  etranger  In  thia  dty,  I 
presume,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  eacpected  easily  to  pro- 
vide youreelf  with  a  second ;  moreover,  that  no  one  would 
back  such  a  villain ; — now,  wHl  you  follow  me  this  mo- 
ment to  my  lodgings,  accept  from  my  hand  one  of  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  let  us,  vrithout  fivther  fbrmality,  retire  to 
a  convenient  place,  and  do  ourselvee  a  pleasure  and  a  Jus- 
tice. I  am  a-weary  of  living  under  the  same  sun  iridi 
yon,  and  If  I  can  shed  your  fbul  blood  beneath  yon  duMie 
stars  of  God,  I  would  vHlllngly  die  fhr  H.  Dare  yoa 
follow  me  ? — and  quickly,  before  tluiee  fleUows  think  of 
looking  after  us  ?** 

To  Hawkins*  boiling  heart  of  Indignation  *twae  no  hard 
task  so  to  follow,  and  the  above  propoeal  of  Robeon  waa^ 
strictly  and  instantly  fbOowed  up.  We  must  notice  here 
particnlariy,  that,  as  the  partlee  vrere  about  to  leave  tha 
house,  a  letter  was  put  faito  Robson's  hand,  who,  seeinc 
that  it  was  hmn  his  mother,  and  bore  the  outward  notl- 
flcation  of  Bouniiiig,  crated  Hawkins*  permission  torcad 
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■dl^uitiiig,  whoa  the  little  ondB  took  the  BiUe  after 
wipper.  Mid,  in  plaee  of  hie  elder  brother,  who  wms  other- 
wise ibo  the  head  of  the  fiunUy,  performed  the  rdigioas 
■errioes  of  the  evening,  preeuming  to  add  a  oonunent  to 
the  chapter  which  he  read ;  to  enforoe  wlilch,  hie  elbow 
was  drawn  back  to  the  sliarpest  angle  of  edification,  from 
which,  erer  and  anon  unalinging  itself  like  a  sliifting 
riiomboid,  it  forced  forward  the  stiff  information  in  many 
a  pompons  instalment.  The  pertinacious  forefinger  was 
at  work  too ;  and  before  it  trembled  the  mystic  Babylon, 
which,  in  a  side  argument,  tlut  digit  was  uplifted  to  de- 
nounce. Moreorer,  the  wliole  lecture  was  given  in  a 
oereaking,  pngmatie  voice,  which  sounded  like  the  sharp- 
ing of  thatchers*  Imives. 

Next  morning  the  duellist  renewed  his  journey,  hoping 
against  eveningtide  to  reach  DiUon*s  house,  which  he 
guessed  could  not  now  be  more  than  f<^ty  miles  distant. 
About  mid-afternoon,  as  he  was  going  through  a  small 
hamlet  of  five  or  six  cottages,  lie  stepped  into  one  of  tliem, 
and  requested  a  little  water  to  drink.  There  was  a 
hushed  solemnity,  he  could  see  in  a  moment,  throughout 
the  little  iqiartment  into  which,  rather  too  unoeremoni- 
onsly,  he  had  entered ;  and  a  kind-looldng  matron,  in  a 
dark  rolie,  whimpered  in  his  ear,  as  slie  gave  him  a  por- 
ringer of  sweet  water,  with  a  little  oatmeal  sprinlded 
upon  it,  that  an  only  daughter  of  the  house,  a  fine  young 
woman,  was  lying  *'a  corpse.**  Without  noticing  his 
presence,  and  indeed  with  her  hce  hid,  sat  the  mother 
doubtlns  of  the  maiden,  heedleis  of  the  whispered  conso- 
lations of  two  or  tliree  officious  matrons,  and  racldng  in 
that  {uU  and  intense  sorrow  with  which  strangers  cannot 
intermeddle.  The  sloping  beams  of  the  declining  sun 
ahone  beautifully  in  through  a  small  lattice,  illumining  a 
half-decayed  nosegay  of  flowers  wliich  stood  on  the  sunny 
whitewaslied  sill---emblem  of  a  jman  sorrowful  decay  !— 
and  after  traversing  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  with  a 
thin  deep  liar  of  light,  peopled  by  a  maxe  of  dancing 
motes,  struck  into  the  white  bed,  where  lay  something 
covered  up  and  awfully  indistinct,  like  sanctified  thing 
not  to  be  gaxed  at,  which  the  fugitive's  fiudnated  eye 
yet  tried  to  shape  into  the  elegant  body  of  the  maiden  as 
she  lay  below  her  virgin  sheets  purer  tlum  they,  with  the 
aalt  above  her  still  and  unvexed  bosom.  The  restricted 
din  of  boys  at  play — for  that  buoyant  age  is  yet  truly  re- 
Terential,  and  feds  most  deeply  the  solemn  occasion  of 
death — was  heard  faintand  aloof  from  the  houseof  mourn- 
ing. "This,  and  the  lonely  chirrup  of  a  single  sparrow 
from  the  thatch ;  the  soft  purring  of  the  cat  at  the  sunny 
pane;  the  muflied  tread  of  the  mourners  over  the  threeh- 
old ;  and  the  audible  grief  of  that  poor  mother,  seemed, 
instead  of  Interruption,  rather  parts  of  the  solemn  still- 
ness. As  Hawkins  was  going  out,  after  lingering  a  mi- 
nute in  this  sacred  interior,  he  met,  in  the  narrow  pass- 
age which  led  to  the  door,  a  man  with  the  coffin,  on  the 
lid  of  which  he  read,  as  it  was  pushed  up  to  his  very  face, 
*'  Emily  Robson,  aged  22.**  The  heart  of  the  murderer 
•—the  Mducer — was  in  a  moment  as  if  steeped  In  the  be- 
numbing waters  of  petrifiu:tion :  he  was  horrified :  he 
would  fiiin  have  passed,  but  could  not  fi>r  want  of  room ; 
and  as  the  coffin  was  not  to  be  withdrawn  in  accommo- 
dation to  him,  he  was  pushed  again  Into  the  interior  of 
the  cottage  to  encounter  a  look  of  piercing  recognition 
from  £mily*s  afflicted  mother,  who  had  started  up  on 
hearing  the  hollow  grating  of  the  coflln  as  it  struck  oeca^ 
sionally  on  the  walls  of  the  narrow  entrance.  **  Take 
him  away — take  him  away — take  him  away!**  she 
acwamed,  when  she  saw  Hawkins,  and  pressed  her  face 
down  on  the  white  bed  of  death.  As  for  the  youth,  who 
was  fearfully  conscious  of  another  bloody  woe  which  had 
not  yet  reached  her  heart,  and  of  which  he  was  still  the 
author,  and  who  saw,  moreover,  that  this  poor  mother 
was  now  come  to  poverty,  probably  tram  his  ovm  first 
ii^ury  against  tlie  peace  of  her  family,  he  needed  not  to 
be  told  to  depart.  With  oonadenoe,  that  truest  oonduet- 
ing-Md,  flMhiog  Iti  idonil  ttoctricUifli  of  tbame  and  fetfi 


and  with  knees  knocking  against  eadi  other,  he  stnmMed 
out  of  the  house,  and  making  his  way  by  chance  to  an 
Idle  quarry,  overgrown  with  weeds,  he  there  threw  him- 
self down,  with  his  fkee  on  the  ground.  In  thlssituatkn 
he  lay  the  whole  night  and  all  next  forenoon ;  and  in  the 
afternoon — ^for  he  had  oocasionally  risen  to  look  for  the 
assembling  of  the  funeral  train — he  joined  the  small 
group  who  carried  his  Emily  to  the  churchyard,  and  saw 
her  young  body  laid  in  the  grave.  Oh !  who  can  cast 
away  carelessly,  like  a  useless  thing,  the  finely-moulded 
day,  perfumed  with  the  lingering  beauty  of  warm  mo- 
tions, sweet  graces,  and  young  charities !  But  had  not 
the  young  man,  think  ye,  tenfold  reason  to  weep  for  her 
whom  he  now  saw  laid  down  vdthin  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  grave  ? 

In  the  evening,  he  found  his  way  to  Frank  Dillon*s  ; . 
met  his  friend  by  chance  at  a  little  distance  from  his  fk^ 
thcr*s  house,  and  told  him  at  onoe  his  unhappy  dtuation. 
*'  My  fikther,**  replied  Frank,  *'  cannot  be  an  adviser 
here,  because  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  he  haa 
been  at  London  for  some  time,  and  I  do  not  expect  him 
home  till  to-morrow.  So  you  can  go  with  me  to  our  house 
for  this  night,  where  we  shall  deliberate  what  next  must 
be  done  in  this  truly  sad  affair  of  yours.     Come  on.** 

It  is  unneceesary  for  us  to  explain  at  length  the  circum* 
stances  which  frustrated  the  friendly  Intentions  of  DiUon, 
and  which  enabled  the  officers  of  justke  to  trace  Haw- 
kins to  his  phMe  of  concealment.  They  arrived  that  very, 
evening ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Frank  to 
save  his  friend,  secured  the  unhappy  duellist ;  who,  with- 
in two  days  afterwards,  found  himself  in  Edinburgh,  se- 
curdy  lodged  in  jaiL 

The  issue  of  Hawkinses  trial  was,  that  he  was  oon- 
denmed  to  death  as  a  murderer.  This  severe  sentence  of 
the  law  was,  however,  commuted  Into  that  of  banishment 
for  seven  years.  But  he  never  again  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country.  And  it  must  be  told  of  him  alio,  that  no 
happiness  ever  shone  upon  this  after-life  of  his.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  first  crime,  which  brought  a  beautiful 
young  woman  prematurdy  to  the  grave,  he  had  broken 
rashly  **into  the  bloody  house  of  life,**  and,  in  the  hm- 
guage  of  Hdy  writ,  *<  slain  a  young  man  to  his  hurt.** 

O!  for  that  still  and  quiet  oonsdenoe — those  third 
heavens  within  a  man,  wherein  he  can  soar  within  him- 
self and  be  at  peace,  where  the  imageof  God  shines  down, 
never  dislimned  m»r  long  hid  by  those  wild  racks  and 
deep  continents  of  gloom  which  come  over  the  soul  of  the 
blood-guilty  man ! 


FINE  ARTS. 


MR  M*DONALD*S  BTATUBS. 

Thx  exhibition  of  these  fine  works  of  art  opened  oH 
Thursday.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  Scotland.  She  has 
distinguished  herself  in  literature  and  sdenoe ; — in  paint- 
ing and  architecture  she  has  of  late  years  rapidly  advan- 
ced ;  and  now  sculpture,  the  most  lofty  perhaps,  because 
the  most  serere,  of  the  arts,  assumes  her  hitherto  vacant 
station  by  the  dde  of  her  sisters.  Independently  altogo- 
ther  of  the  high  merits  of  the  statues,  it  is  delightful  to 
observe  the  perseverance  and  devotion  to  his  art  exhibit- 
ed by  Mr  M'Donald  in  undertaldng,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  completing,  such  a  colossal  work  as  that 
we  are  about  to  notice — the  more  particularly  as  he  com- 
menced his  enterprise  almost  entirdy  unsupported  by  the 
sympathizing  expectations  of  friends,  or  any  prospect  of 
patronage.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  allude,  in  passing,  to 
the  prompt  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Directors  of 
the  Royal  Institution  have  met  his  exertions.  And  these 
things  being  premised,  let  us  turn  to  the  watk  itmU^ 
which  it  of  a  kind  that  can  ataod  tht  moH  wftrt  oriti- 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  A  RiSSIEMBBRBD  PICTURE.* 
By  Mr$  Hemm»* 

Thvt  haimt  me  ttni — Okom  cftlm,  fiire^  My 
Their  tender  AoufhtfidneiB  is  on  1117  dreams ; 

The  eool  of  mneic  that  within  them  lim. 

Comes  o*er  mif  eool  in  eoft  and  sodden  gtnma  3 

Life»  spirit-lifii  Immortal  and  divine 

Is  th^re^  and  yet  liow  darlt  a  dealk  was  thine ! 

Could  it--4>h  f  eoiilditbe,«leakdiildofioihf ! 

The  inight  of  fentknem  on  thy  fldr  hrwvrU- 
Was  the  oelestial  gift  no  shield  from  wrong  ? 

Bore  it  no  talisman  to  ward  the  Uow  ?-^ 
AsIl  if  a  flower,  upon  tlie  biUows  east. 
Might  lull  their  atrif;^  a  flate-note  hash  the  Mast? 

Are  there  not  deep»  sad  orades  to  read. 
In  the  dear  stillness  of  that  radiant  Aee  ^ 

Tes  1  eT*n  Ulte  thee  most  gifted  spirits  hleed. 

Thrown  on  a  world  for  heavenly  things  no  place : 

Bright  exiled  Mrds,  that  visit  alien  skies, 

Pouring  on  storms  their  soppUant  melodies ! 

Aifd  seeking  ever  some  true,  gentle  hnast, 

Whereon  their  trembling  plumage  might  repose ; 

And  their  free  song-notes,  fhmi  that  happy  nest. 
Gush  as  a  fount  that  forth  to  sunlight  flows ! 

Woe  for  the  sweetness  lavish'd  stUl  In  vain. 

As  on  the  rock  the  soft  spring-morning's  rain  f 

Tet  my  heart  shall  not  sink !  Another  doom— > 
Victim !  hath  set  its  promise  in  thine  eye ; 

A  light  is  there,  too  quenchless  for  the  tomb, 
Bright  earnest  of  a  nobler  Destiny  ! 

Tdllng  of  answers,  in  some  for-oflf  sphere. 

To  the  deep  soob  that  find  no  Echo  here. 


m^ 


8TANZA8  ON  RBCOTBBINO  PROMSEVBRR  ILLKBSfl^ 
IK  TUB  SOUTH. OF  FRANCE. 

By  JohnMakohu 

Faox  ^ys  of  loosUaess  and  pafai, 

And  chamber'd  ghmn,  and  spettred  nighty 

Upon  my  gladden'd  gase  again, 
Array*d  in  glory  and  In  light, 

Above--below — around  unfurl*d, 

Breaks  forth  this  bright  and  blesaed  worNU 

Long  havA  its  iNiwers,  thoogh  breathing  nigh-^ 
Its  waters  gushing  cool  and  clear— 

Its  monntalns  soaring  to  the  sky, 
Been  lost  alike  to  eye  and  ear — 

And  all  that  brightens — bloesoms — dngs^ 

To  me  been  seai'd  and  silent  things. 

But  now  I  wake  as  from  the  tomV— 

Or  Adam  at  his  Maker's  call — 
Unto  the  balm — the  breath  and  bloom 

Of  earth — from  fever*s  burning  thra]]» 
Amid  the  land  of  living  men. 
And  in  the  place  of  hope  again. 

No  doudlet,  like  a  wandering  dream. 
Comes  sailing  o^Ibt  yon  azure  dome, 


•  That  of  Riiri0k  ia  UolliQod  H 


Tadarfcen  in  the  tUtnrj 

As  With  the  shade  of  stems  la 
Or  memory  of  thdr  glooms  gene  by— 
The  smUfaig  sle^  of  summer's  skf  • 

I  see  the  mighty  rmnpart«ange 
Of  mow-dad  moUntalna  sooi 

Eternal,  in  a  world  of  change. 

Unscathed  by  tempest  and  by  time ; 

While  we,  upon  the  ebbing  beams 

Of  days  and  years^  depart  like  dreams. 

Before  me  glides  the  blue  Garonne, 
And  lyafts  m»  to  the  deep  bdowy 

Past  islets,  foiry-like  and  lone, 

In  green  array  and  sommer  glow-^ 

That  seem  to  woo  me  to  their  strands^ 

And  chide  the  wish  for  other  lands. 

But  other  lands,  o*er  ocean's  foam. 
Upon  my  dreams  in  beauty  burst ; 

And  the  wHd  longing  after  home 
Comes  o'er  me,  as  the  desert  thirst 

Upon  the  hearty  that  panting  looks, 

Amid  the  wastes  for  water-brooks. 

And  I,  fttm  this  foir  cHme^  dull  soon 
-  Be  severed  by  a  waste  of  wavei ; 
But  memory  4^  beneath  the  fenoon. 

Shall  wander  to  their  place  of  graves. 
Who  dosed  on  glory's  haHow'd  bier. 
The  soldier's  bright  and  brief  career. 


UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  MATURIN. 

[Ws  have  much  pteMore  in  hsTing  ft  in  onr  power  to  prttemoar 
lasdsn  with  Mm  following  besudf al  pofUnuiMHif  Poem  by  the  uri- 
fofftunste  Msbuta,  satborof  ••Bertiain,"  "MelBWthb"  sad  olhev 
works  of  greet  genius.  It  hei  never  before  been  in  |vint  t  and» 
through  the  Undnen  of  sn  eminent  litersry  fHend  in  London,  the 
orlginsl.  In  the  Poeifs  own  writing,  it  now  in  our  poiieisk)o.<-Ei».] 

Gimrut,  constant,  mild,  and  brave. 
With  graceful  form  and  vernal  dieek,-^ 

Bdd  as  man  in  peril's  hour. 
Soft  as  woman,  in  sufferings  meek];— 

The  wrathftd  cUmds  of  stormy  lifo 

Have  o'er  thee  oft  their  shadows  thrown ; 

But  thou  wast  a  bright  and  peaceful  star, 
Sparkling  through  all,  and  sailing  on. 

Thou  art  a  beautiftil  vision,  seen 

Half  through  mist,  and  half  by  the  moon ; 

But  the  mist  is  gathering  dose  and  daric. 
And  the  lovdy  light  is  foding  soon« 

Thou  art  a  flower,  on  whoee  soft  cup 
The  shower  of  grief  heals  rude  and  ehin ; 

But,  through  the  dimness  of  its  dew, 
The  tints  of  hteven  are  glowing  sdlL 


There  is  a  smile  in  thy  dark  blue  eye. 
Whose  light  seems  borrow'd  from  a 

And  in  Its  orb  both  Joy  and  grief 
Are  ever  minf^lng,  or  ever  near. 


And  Joy  so  meek  hk  afcfn  to  grief; 

And  grief  so  (testen'd  half  is  bllBS  I 
And  the  dondkss  li|^  of  a  srai4lke  eye 

Ne'er  bolMled  «  Unded  cfamn  Hke  this. 

There's  musio  in  thy  ve^  sighs, 
That  chid«  the  griaf  It  hidf  hegttilia  f 
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Or  glmmhig  oq  the  Uue  Ionian  sea 

^om  Mmie  rich  wooded  height,  of  which  we  dream 
In  northern  dimee  emidit  a  cttfu  tmoke» 

And  wish  that  we  liad  wings  that  we  might  flee^ 
Or  more  tlian  mortal  strength  to  break  the  yolce 

Tliat  binds  us  to  IifSB*s  painful  drudgery :— . 
A  poet's  home  upon  the  breezy  hill ! 

With  all  that  breathes  of  poetry  around, 
And  hearts  within  which  earth  can  nerer  ohillr— 

Pure  limpid  streams  with  glad  enduring  sound 
Sparkling  unceasingly ! — Flow  on !  flow  on ! 
Where  shall  we  And  your  like  wiiea  ye  are  gone  ? 

n.    MKK  or  QKKIVS. 

Know  ye  the  signs  that  mark  a  master  mind  ?— 

Oft  ye  may  read  them  struggling  through  the  day, 
For  ch  the  soul  within  that  day  enshrined, 

Seems  half  material  in  the  lofty  play 
Of  noble  features.     Look  into  the  eye, 

And  quail  liefore  its  glance  of  fire,  or  fed 
The  softer  influence  of  the  thoughts  that  lie 

Far  in  its  dreamy  depths.     Behold  the  seal 
Of  genius  stamp*d  upon  the  high>«rdi*d  brow. 

Note  well  the  energy  of  action.     Hear 
Tlie  roioe's  Tarious  cadences,  whldi  now 

Are  deep  and  tluilling,  now  full-toned  and  dear  ;— 
These  were  to  Byron  as  a  sacred  sign. 
And  more  than  all  thy  compeers,  WiUtm  I  these  are  thine. 

X.    A  aiOAITA. 

1  wish,  dear  Bessy,  thou  hadst  been  with  me 

At  Keswick  on  the  day  of  the  Regatta  i 
The  royal  lake  shone  like  an  inland  sea 

All  lighted  up  with  sails,  and  heaven  knows  what  a 
Countless  collection  of  small  boats  and  wherries, 

Dandng  in  gladness  o*er  the  little  billows, 
.While-each  a  gallant  crew  exultant  carries. 

Bending  upon  thdr  rapid  oan  like  willows. 
And  then  the  races  with  the  Cambridge  men. 

Who  iioldly  down  the  gage  of  challenge  flung ! 
And  then  our  dinner  in  the  island  glen  ! 

And  then  the  mude  of  the  English  tongue ! — 

0  Bessy  !  hadst  thou  that  day  been  on  Keswick — " 
Thou  wouldst  haye  seen  a  Cockney  who  was  search ! 

XI.    THX  SETKH  8IMOXR8.* 

1  heard  them  all  upon  that  fidry  lake — 

The  seven  dngers !  and  they  sang  together ! 
The  mudc  such,  it  would  have  power  to  make 

The  gayest  sunsliine  of  the  wintriest  weather. 
And  ne*er  were  sounds  in  such  sweet  unison 

With  the  bright  lovdiness  of  those  who  sang  ; 
Casing  I  heard,  and  hearing  still  gazed  on, — 

My  eye  was  dazzled,  and  my  charm*d  ear  rang  ! 
Yet  one  there  was,  whose  mdody  to  me 

Rose  well  distinguished  from  the  dster  notes,— 
Clear,  rich,  and  glorious  though  these  strains  might  be, 

As  golden  birds  were  warbling  in  their  throats,— 
That  thriUing  voice — that  heart-awalcening  lay — 
Whose  could  It  be  but  thine,  Margaret  of  EUisray ! 

Xn.   THX  XXTUaK. 

At  home  again  ! — the  glad  familiar  faces  !^ 
My  dog,  my  cat,  my  slippers,  and  my  study  !— 

My  boolLs  and  papers  all  in  their  old  places. 
And  my  own  cheek  more  Juvenile  and  ruddy ! 

It  needs  no  ftoetry  to  feel  the  charm 

.    Sweetening,  as  dew  does  flowers,  the  name  of  home. 

And  clasping  with  affBetion's  twining  arm 
All  that  the  heart  recurs  to  when  we  roam. 


•  There  sre  sft  pment  seven  yoang  Isdlcs  liying  en  the  baokt  of 
Wipdenasit,  cfMh  of  Whom  «|pgi  ddlghtftaiy.   ' 


FHendt  of  my  soul !  not  mine  the  studied  phrase 
That  blazons  forth  what  should  be  Idt,  not  spoken  ; 

Tet  trust  me,  chance,  and  change,  and  length  of  days. 
Shall  ever  find  the  golden  link  unbroken. 

That  long  has  bound  my  summer  years  to  you. 

Whence  all  my  cares  I  hush*d — ^whence  all  my  joys  ^ 
drew.  H.  G.  B. 


TO  MY  HEART. 
Thou  art  no  captive  in  chains  to  pine. 
Mine  own  art  thou  still,  and  hast  ever  been  mine ; 
And  here  in  my  breast  shalt  thou  aye  dwell  tnt^ 
TiU  I  find  thee  a  home  that  is  worthy  of  thee ! 

The  bird  that  springs  from  his  tufted  nest. 

Will  return  from  his  wanderings  In  peace  to  rest ; 

But  ah  !  my  heart,  I  feel  when  we  sever 

Tliou  wilt  never  return — I  shall  lose  thee  for  ever !    > 

And  whenever  I  think  of  the  proud  control 
Another  may  hold  o*er  a  free-bom  soul, — 
On  tlie  power  of  deep  love,  so  fearful — 40  fUr, 
O'er  thy  fortunes,  I  pond«r  in  flsar  and  in  prayer. 

Hiou  art  proud,  young  heart  \  but  thou  art  not  cold. 
And  111  watch  thee  as  miser  would  watch  his  gold ; 
All  my  wealth  is  in  thee — all  my  world  thou  art-^ 
And  deep  will  the  spell  be  diat  e*er  bids  us  part ! 

Nor  gdd  shall  allure  thee,  nor  flattery  shall  win. 
Not  splendour  without^-but  true  vdue  within ; 
The  treasure  thou  lov*st  is  the  wealth  of  the  min^^ 
Thy  riches,  the  smiles  of  the  good  and  tiM  kind. 

O !  show  me  the  breast,  like  the  deep  hidden  mine, 
Where  the  gems  of  pure  truth  and  dmpllcity  shine ; 
Where  honour,  high  worth,  and  sincerity  dwell. 
Which  the  world  can  ne*er  dim,  nor  its  fiishions  dispd ; 

Tliere — there  would  I  shrine  thee,  thou  faithful  heart, 
In  chains,  and  a  captive  all  proud  as  thou  art ; 
But  here  in  my  breast  shalt  thou  aye  dwdl  free. 
Till  I  find  thee  a  home  so  worthy  of  thee ! 

GXRTXUDX. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Ths  LfTssARv  SouvcNia  roa  1830— We  srs  glad  to  undentsnd 
that  thii  our  fiiTourite  Annud  to  likely,  in  dl  reipeots,  to  lupport 
the  high  duiaeter  it  has  already  attained  when  it  n-uppmn  neat 
November.  We  are  easbled  to  iCate  tlie  ralitlectt  of  the  embel- 
lishments, many  of  whidi  will  be  exquisitely  bcaotifd :— 1st,  A 
Fancy  Head,  by  Leslie,  R.  A.  fd,  Oberoo  squeeting  tlie  Juice  of  the 
flower  into  Titania's  eyes,  by  H.  Howard,  ILA.  3d,  The  Sale  of  the 
Pet  Lamb,  by  W.  Collins,  R.A.  ith,  Jacob's  Dream— a  magpifioent 
picture— by  W.  Alston,  A.R.A.  5th,  La  FiUe  bieo  Gardte.  by  A, 
Chalon,  R.A.  6th,  A  group  of  Trojan  Women  looking  on  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy,  by  G.  Jones,  R.A.  7th,  The  Pasuige  of  Arms  at  Ash- 
by  de  la  Zooch,  by  John  Martin.  8th,  Mrs  Siddons,  in  the  diaraeter 
of  Lady  Madteth,  by  H.  HariowOi  9th,  The  DiscoTwy,  by  Stephaa- 
ofl:  10th,  The  Greek  Stoters,  by  PhaUppin— a  Frendi  artist  11th* 
Carthage,  by  W.  Linton.  Ifth,  The  Lady  and  the  Wasp,  by  A.  E. 
Chakm.  13th,  Childe  Harold  and  lanthe,  by  R.  Westell.  ILA.  14th» 
The  Bandit's  Bride,  by  T.  Uwins.— The  literary  department  of  the 
Souvenir  will  also,  we  understand,  be  highly  interesting. 

Thb  KcsfSAKB  poa  1830.— The  Keepsake  to  in  a  state  of  great 
foiwardness.  Among  the  contributors'  names  are  the  fdkiwiog  ^— 
Sir  Wdter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Hdland,  Lord  Normanby,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Lord  Pordierter,  Lord  Nugent,  Hon.  Gmrge  Agar  Ellia» 
Hon.  Charles  Phipps,  Hon.  Henry  UddeL  R.  Bemall,  M.P.,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Ardtdeaooo  Spenoer,  J.  R.  Gower, 
William  Roacoe,  W.  Jerdan,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Miss  Landon* 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  Charles  Brlnsley  Sheridan,  the  Authors  of 
•*  Anastuius,**  •*  Granby,"  •«  O'Hara  Talcs,*  «  Fraakenstein.'* 
"  Hungarian  Tales,*  and  "  HaUi  Baba.*  Sir  Wdter  Sootf  s  contri- 
bution to  a  dramatic  romance  or  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  written  in 
imitation  of  the  German,  and  founded  on  the  Free  Knights ;  and 
Loid  Byron's  are  ten  lettersof  an  interesting  nature*  written  between 
the  period  of  hu  settlement  at  Ptoa  in  18S1«  and  his  death  at  Mtoso^ 
looghl  in  April  IStf. 
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IznamAAlsa,  GutDi  Ain>  Road  Books. — Bmchar^d  Th" 
9cnpiive  Road  Book  of  France.     Loodon.     Sunuel 

I,eifh.     1839 The  EnglithnuaCa  Guide  to  Calais 

mid  Paris,  By  J«m«  Albany,  Esq.    Londoo.  Hunt, 

ChftDce,  and  Co.      1829 JEbets   TraveOer^s  Guide 

tkrqugh  SwitzeHtauL —  VasCs  Picture  of  Rome. — Fasi*« 
Picture  of  NyUs.-^Leighas  Road  Book  of  England 
and  Wales. — Paterson*s  Roads  in  England  and  Wales. 
— Leigks  Road  Book  of  Seoiland.^Tke  Traveller's 
Guide  through  Scotland.  Ninth  Edition.  Edinburgh. 
John  Thomaon.  1830.-7^  Scottisk  Tourist  and 
Idnerary.  Edinbuigh.  Stilling  and  Kenney. — PleO' 
9wre  Tours  in  ScoSand.  Edii^migh.  John  Thom^ 
Bon. — Stark's  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh. 
John  AndmM.     1829. 

Wx  an  aMe  to  staie,  upon  the  most  indubitable  auiho- 
lAtff  that  the  only  literary  worfce  whMi  eell  at  this  Ma^ 
•on  of  the  yew  ore  tlie  EnnrBimoH  Litb&akt  Jovkval, 
And  the  books  tor  toortota,  whoee  titlee  we  hare  ei^led 
tfiurwt,  I|isr%htthatiiahoiildbe«o;far,  inthoBMnry 
noBtha  of  June,  and  the  three  which  follow,  tjUat*— I  na* 
taro  b  an  mAwight  book,  opened  at  its  brightest  and 
moat  iUomiaated  page,  which  tfny  who  run  may  read, 
Bod  whioh  none  can  read  without  imbibing  deep  draoghts 
of  health  and  happfaMSb  The  sommer  of  the  Tislble 
w«ffld  eommnnkatee,  by  some  inTisiUe  process,  its  son^ 
shine  io  the  sonl  of  man ;  and,  passing  as  ft  were  into  a 
nnw  slate  of  existcnee,  who  does  not  earnestly  long  for  a 
^  boaker  full  of  the  warm  south,**— 

**  IVuBting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Danee,  and  Pmven9al  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  ?** 
In  more  homely  phrase,  the  town  becomes  too  hot  to 
hold  us,  and  away  we  dash  into  the  breezy  fields  in  old 
ftonily  chariots,  in  stage-coaches,  on  the  tops  of  mails,  in 
^igs,  in  eorrieles,  in  stanhopes,  in  dennets,  in  waggons, 
and  in  carts.  All  congregations  of  bouses  are  left  silent 
and  deserted, — ^nuts  without  their  kernels, — cages  with- 
oat  their  birds, — sheUs  without  their  fish.  From  the 
time  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  until  he  lesTcs  Scorpio,  it  is 
In  Tain  to  look  for  human  beings  in  cities.  You  may  find 
thiBm  «i  the  tops  of  hUls, — you  may  find  them  in  the 
depths  of  woods, — ^you  may  find  them  up  to  the  middle 
in  running  streams, — ^you  may  find  them  buried  among 
ciorer, — you  may  cstch  them  floating  upon  lakes,  — you 
may  start  them  amidst  the  Righi  solitudes,  *or  see  them 
pBM^ng  in  aboals  through  the  Trosachs ;  but  hope  not  to 
encounter  them  in  their  accustomed  walk  **  on  the  Rialto.** 
There  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  which  loathes  the 
dust  and  the  heat,  the  fever  and  the  fret,  of  a  metropolis, 
whilst  the  merry  birds  are  abroad  in  the  blue  or  dappled 
aky, — ^whilst  the  mountain  bee  is  wending  his  devious 
way  widi  an  unceasing  hum  of  Joy  over  the  heath  and 
heather, — ^whilst  "  the  mower  whets  his  scythe,  and  the 
milk-maid  singeth  Uythe,**  and  visions  for  ever  haunt  our 
deep  of 

■  **  some  melodious  plot 
Of  b««d»n  grocPi  and  shadows  nnmberlete.'' 


Seeing,  therefore,  that  It  b  be3rond  all  matter  of  diaputo 
thakonoiiNMt'beoff  tetiie  eonntry,  and  hBdaesi  left  ta 
ddft  for  itself,  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  worid  to  i«oceed  af 
best  they  may,  (for  who  cares  about  the  civil  or  political 
state  of  Europe  in  summer  ?)  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion is — ^where  is  <me  to  go  ?  If  you  are  a  married  man* 
with  a  large  small  fiimily,  and  limited  income,  e*sli  est 
fait — ^there  need  be  no  liesitaticm.  You  must  take  a  cot- 
tage of  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  some  sea-bathing 
village,  into  which,  upon  some  high-pressure  principle,  yoa 
must  squeeze  your  whole  community,  together  with  seve- 
ral cart-loads  of  furniture  ;  and  for  six  weeks  or  so  you 
must  duly  plunge  the  small  fry  into  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  breaks  into  muddy  foam  upon  the  shore,  and  con- 
tains a  proper  mixture  of  sand  and  sea-weed, — whilst  you 
yourself  may  find  some  favourite  pool  among  the  rocks, 
covered  wi^  limpets,  tangle,  and  young  crabs,  and  dah- 
ble  in  it  for  half  an  hour  every  morning  and  evening,  ta 
the  great  refreehment  of  your  corporeal  frame.  But  if 
the  fiites  have  allowed  you  twelve.  Instead  of  three  hun- 
dred »-year,  and  if  they  have  either  kept  you  out  of 
the  treacherous  Corrievreckan  of  matrimony  altogether^ 
or  bbwwd  yon  with  a  fhir  and  gentle  beingv  wlio  has  ha^ 
pily  not  yet  hegim  in  thdw any  symptomr  of  havingoreri^  * 
prolific  tendencies, — ^then  you  are  a  freer  and  a  much 
more  to  be  envied  man ;  and  a  far  wider  range  b  within^ 
your  choice. 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  vbit  France  ?    Then  take 
Reichard*s  Descriptive  Road  Book,  and  Albany*s  Guide 
to  Calais,  in  your  pocket,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong. 
Sunny  France!    we  know  thee  thoroughly;  and  now. 
that  Bonaparte  Is  dead,  and  hb  flat-bottomed  boats  are 
no  longer  In  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  and  that  England 
b  thy  sister — ^not  thy  foe — we  care  not  though  we  tell 
thee  that  we  love  thee  passing  welL     It  was  in  the  early, 
part  of  the  year  1816  that  we  first  sailed  from  Ramsgate 
to  Ostend,  to  visit  thee.     We  took  a  short  pe^  into  the 
Netherlands  and  HoUand,  and  then  came  back  to  thee  by 
the  way  of  Roqen.     On  a  delightful  morning  in  May 
we  crossed  the  fioating  bridge  at  that  city,  and  gained  the 
heights  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Seine.     We  shall  be  dead 
to  every  feeling  of  tttTbeautifitl  in  nature,  when  we  for- 
get the  view  which  tfien  burst  upon  us,  a  catalogue  of 
whose  leading  features  would  convey  no  idea  of  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole,  nor  enable  the  reador  to  understand  how 
finely  the  majestic  river,  flowing  through  an  expansivo 
valley,  whose  woods  and  fields  smiled  in  the  luxurianeo 
of  early  summer,  contrasted  with  the  sombre  and  half- 
melancholy  city,— 4ts  venerable  cathedral,  its  long  narrow 
streets,  and  its  high  antique  houses.     Then  on  to  Paris. 
And  from  Paris,  in  our  voiture,  to  Orleans,  Kevers,  and 
Moullns,  till  we  joined  the  *'  arrowy  Rhone'*  at  Lyons, 
where  it  is  no  more  *'  arrowy"  than  the  Tweed  b  at 
Peebles,  or  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.    Down  the  Rhone  we 
went  to  Avignon,  then  away  south  by  Montpelier  to 
Toulouse,  and  then  into  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  where  we. 
saw,  from  the  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  the  Ui-ofL 
ocean,  the  shining  and  winding  Garonne,  and  ttiat  noble 
amphitheatrical  chain  of  mountains  which  stretch  away 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.     Our  road  homewards' 
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*l>uiiiiiaUet,  unong  the  ruliu  of  what  was  once  a  Roman 
■hirion,  and  lee  the  storm  sailing  by  ?  From  Patterdale 
yao  prseeid  hy  Bratherswater,  and,  passing  through  the 
fine  moantslnaw  Bms  af  Kirkstone,  you  descend  on 
Windermere,  the  gbry  of  the  English  lakes !  Fix  your 
liead-quarters  at  one  of  its  three  Tlllsges  AmMeside, 
Lowood,  or  Bowness — ^for  our  own  part,  we  shaold  pre- 
fer Bowness — and  thence  make  excursions  to  Rydal  and 
Grassmere,  where  Wordsworth  lives, — up  Troutbeck,^ 
away  south  to  Fumess  Abbey^  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing old  abbeys  in  England,  and  rendered  now  more  in- 
teresting than  ever  by  Professor  Wilson's  fine  poem  con- 
cerning it  .in  Bjaekwood's  Magazine  for  this  month, — 
away  north  by  Esthwaite  and  Hawkeshead  (the  village 
with  the  white  church  tower)  to  Coniston  Water,  thence 
througl^^Xi^daJe  tntQ  Tilbcarthwaite  and  Little  Lang- 
4ale,  wheve  we  beseech  you  not  to  forget  to  look  at  Cok 
with  Waterfall, — and  thence  to  High  Skelwith,  where  you 
may  look  from  a  hill  over  Elter  Water  into  Great  Lang- 
dale,  and  Mess  your  stars  that  ever  you  were  bom, — and 
ao  back  to  Windermere.  Then,  after  a  sojourn  of  many 
days,  and  after  all  the  islands,  and  headlands,  and  bays, 
of  that  delightful  lake  are  fiuniliar  to  you,  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  Keswidc,  and  feast  your  not  yet  satiated  eyes  with 
Derwent  Water,  Skiddaw,  Ae  Borrowdale  rocks,  Low- 
4ore,  and  so  on  to  Bassenthwaite  Water  and  Buttermere. 
fVom  such  scenery  as  this  you  will  carry  away  with  you 
thoughts  and  recollections  that  will  enrich  your  future 
life,  but  never  dream  of  describing  it.  It  has  cast  its 
ahadow  into  the  mirror  of  your  soul ;  but  hope  not  with 
the  breath  of  words  to  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that 
"which  the  great  handiwork  of  nature  can  alone  accom- 
plish. 

Perhaps  yon  may  wish  to  visit,  not  having  yisited  be- 
Ibre,  or,  haring  often  visited  before,  to  visit  again,  the 
lieauties  and  the  wonders  of  your  native  Scotland  ?  There 
cannot  be  a  more  virtuous  desire ;  and,  turn  thee  where 
|hoa  wilt,  Scotland  is  ready  for  thee !  She  is  ready  for 
thee  from  her  Tweed  to  her  Spey ; — she  is  ready  for  thee 
with  all  her  lochs,  her  mountains,  and  her  glens ; — her 
cities,  her  idands,  and  her  waterfalls  ;-~her  rocks,  her 
friths,  and  her  forests } — she  is  ready  for  thee  with  her 
-warm  hearts,  her  bright  eyes,  and  her  noble  deeds  ;-.-4he 
Is  ready  for  thee  with  her  flood  of  ancient  song,  her 
atatdy  castles,  and  her  grey  time-honoured  tombe !  Do 
you  ask  us  for  a  guide-book  ? — the  best  is  your  own  heart ; 
and  the  next  best  is  the  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary, 
published  by  Messrs  Stirling  &  Kenney  of  Edinburgh, 
with  its  highly  Judicious  letter-press,  excellent  maps,  and 
very  prettily  executed  views.  Nor  do  we  say  this  to  the 
slightest  disparagement  of  the  Traveller's  Guide  through 
Scotland,  nor  of  the  Pleasure  Tours  in  Scotland — ^both 
excellent  works,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr  John  Thomson  of  Edinburgh, — 
nor  of  our  old  friend  Samuel  Leigh*s  Pocket  Road  Book 
of  Scotland,  for  the  accuracy  and  utility  of  which  we  can 
vouch. 

But  the  longest  summer  will  come  to  an  end  at  last, 
and,  as  the  Froich  song  says — "  Noi^  revenons  ton^ours 
aux  nos  premiers  amours,*" — which  means,  that  ere  many 
weeks  elapse,  thousands  of  stragglers  will  return  once 
more  to  *<  Auld  Reekie.**  Nor  will  they  return  unwill^ 
Ingly,  for  '*  Auld  Reekie "  Ls  the  queen  of  cities ;  and 
when  the  het  of  the  skies  is  changed,  and  the  November 
winds  begin  to  blow,  and  the  woods  and  fields  are  bare, 
and  the  mountains  belted  with  mists ;  and  when  the  Psr- 
liament  House  meets  for  the  long  session,  and  Alma 
Mater  collects  together  her  students  like  a  hen  collecting 
her  diickens,  and  the  Theatre  opens,  and  concerts  com- 
mence, and  evening  parties  look  brilliant,  then  do  we 
know  the  value  of  our  romantic  town,  and  all  its  jewel- 
coal  and  gas-light  comforts.  Then  alsO  may  be  perused* 
with  delight,  the  fifth  edition  of  Stark's  ^icture.of  Edin- 
hnxgl^  whidi,  with  its  new  set  of  beautiful  and  spirited 
atfniYington  ttad  by  those  very  clever  ortista,  the  Meiira 


Johnstone,  and  its  excellent  letter-press,  very  oaref^y 
and  skilfully  compiled,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant  and  meritortoos  works  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  aoquainied. 

The  Natural  Hittory  of  Se&ome.  By  the  late  Revenmd 
Gilbert  White,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Colk^e,  Ox* 
ford.  With  AddUions,  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart. 
Being  ConstaUe*s  Misodlany,  VoL  XLV.  Edi^mivh. 
CoostaUe  &  Co.     1829. 

"  The  attention  that,  of  late  ycara,*^  says  Sir  William 
Jardine,  the  Editor  of  the  present  volume,  *'  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  its  import- 
ance to  our  commerce^  manufactures,  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy, must  render  every  attempt  to  Increase  or  simplify 
our  knowledge  of  it  at  once  praiseworthy  and  desiniUe  ; 
and  it  Ls  hoped,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  reprint 
of  a  work  which  has  already  gone  throu^  several  edi- 
tions.*' We  heartily  agree  with  Sir  William  in  thinking, 
that  the  conductors  of  Constable's  Miscellaay  have  d<tne 
well  in  presenting  the  public  with  a  cheap  and  carefully 
revised  edition  of  this  ingenious  and  useful  work,  which, 
as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  several  distinguished  natursUsts,  writ- 
ten  in  a  dear  and  elegant  style,  and  containing  varied  in- 
formation upon  most  sutrjects  connected  with  the  Natural 
History  of  his  age ;  for  the  researches  made  by  Mr  White 
in  Selbome  and  the  surrounding  district  embrace  a  wide 
range  of  science.  He  resided  in  his  native  village,  follow- 
ing  out  his  fkvonrite  pursuits,  from  the  vear  1752 — by 
which  time  he  had  been  admitted  one  of  tfl(  senior  Proc- 
tors of  the  University  of  Oxford — to  the  year  1793,  when 
he  closed  his  peaceful  and  industrious  lifts.  Since  that 
time,  modem  discoveries  have  considerably  advanced  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  scientific  world,  and  Mr  White's 
work  consequently  required  a  commentator.  Few  per- 
sons oenld  have  been  firand  more  fit  toundcrta^  this  taid( 
than  Sir  William  Jardine,  whose  acquirements,  as  a  na- 
tivilist,  are  well  known  and  universally  appreciated.  He 
certainly  has  every  right  to  be  included  among  the  *<  o6^ 
$ervatoret  ptmd,^  spoken  of  by  ScopoU  In  the  motto  a^ 
fixed  to  the  Introduction,  <*  gut  mnentut  nufsteriis  imtiaii, 
rite  coBiguiU,  coUecta  examinant,  discrimina  qucmady  mu 
twrtt  arcana  rinuaUmr,**  Nor  has  Sir  WilUam  made  m 
sinecure  of  his  present  office  of  Editor.  The  volume  ia 
thickly  strewed  with  notes  and  mbnoranda,  whleh  oorreef 
the  mistakes  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Wliite.  As  m 
specimen,  we  shall  preeentour  readen  with  the  followinf 
excellent  remarks  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  migra- 
tion  of  birds,  which,  in  our  <^inion,  condenses  Into  smaQ 
space  a  far  more  satisfactory  account  of  this  curious  sub- 
ject than  could  be  collected  from  all  the  scattered  notioea 
given  by  the  naturalist  of  Selbome : 

The  MioaATioH  or  Bntos.— <<  The  sulject  of  migration 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  fiivourite  one  with  our  author, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  man  v  of  his  subsequent  letters, 
and  eridently  often  the  sul^ect  of  his  private  thoughts.  He 
sometimes  seems  puzzled  with  regard  to  the  ponibility  of 
many  of  the  migrating  spcdes  being  aUe  to  undergo  the  fk- 
tigue  of  long  or  continued  journeys ;  and  often  wishes  -aW 
most  to  believe,  though  oontrsry  to  his  better  judgmenU 
that  some  of  them  enter  into  a  regular  torpidity.  We  find 
tomidity  occurring  among  animals,  fishes,  the  amphibits^ 
ana  reptiles,  and  among  insects  ;  but  we  have  never  found 
any  authenticated  instance  of  tiiis  provision  taking  place 
among  bhrds.  Their  frames  are  ad4»ted  to  a  more  exten- 
sive locomotive  power ;  and  the  change  toelimatesmore  con- 
genial to  their  constitutions,  prevenung  the  necessity  of  any 
actual  thmm  in  the  svstem,  is  supplied  to  those  anlmau 
deprived  ofthe  power  for  extensive  migration,  by  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  most  of  the  faculties  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  entirely  destroyed.  Birdi^  it  is  trae, 
are  occasionally  found  in  holes,  particulsrly  our  summer 
birds  of  passsge,  in  wliat  has  been  called  a  torpid  state,  and 
have  revived  upon  being  placed  in  a  warmer  temperature ; 
but  this,  I  consider,  h^  always  been  a  suspended  anima- 
tion,  where  all  the  ftuiGtlons  were  entirely  bound  up  as  in 
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TbU  TDlume  of  the  Miscellany  may  not,  perhaps,  seeore 
flo  wide  a  circnlation  as  some  of  those  which  hare  prece- 
ded it ;  hat  we  doubt  not  tliat,  speaking  as  it  does  to  the 
interests,  the  studies,  and  the  amusements,  of  so  large  a 
class,  its  success  will  be  such  as  to  convince  the  publishers 
they  are  right  in  studying  Tariety.  We  should  have  l>een 
glad  had  an  Index  l>een  added  to  the  rolnme,  by  which 
the  different  subjects  of  which  Mr  White  treats,  scattered 
iw  they  are  throughout  his  work,  could  be  at  once  seen 
imd  referred  to. 


ffistanf  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay.  By  Robert 
Mackay,  writer,  Thurso.  Edinburgh.  Printed  for 
the  Author,  by  Andrew  Jack  &  Co.     1829. 

List  any  of  our  Saxon  readers,  whether  north  or  south 
of  the  Tweed,  should  be  misled  by  the  title  of  this  book, 
U  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  that  the  modem  historians 
(as  they  arto  called,  for  want  of  a  better  English  word) 
of  the  Highland  dans,  are  the  representatives  and  de- 
aoendants  of  the  ancient  Sennachies.  Their  business  Is 
not,  as  the  title  would  imply  to  the  uninitiated,  to  give  a 
correct  and  unbiassed  narrative  of  their  sept,  but  to  com- 
pose an  epic,  more  or  less  poetical,  in  its  praise.  This 
simple  fact  may  serve  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  the 
teeming  anomaly,  that  not  only  are  the  Highlanders,  as 
*  body,  superior.  In  all  moral  and  physical  respects,  to 
«very  tongue  and  kindred  under  the  sun,  but  that  every 
Individual  clan  Is,  and  ever  has  been,  inmieasurably  supe- 
rior to  all  the  rest. 

Keeping  this  fundamental  truth  in  view, — and  it  is 
€mly  by  so  doing  tliat  we  can  justly  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Mr  Robert  Mackay,  writer  in  Thurso,  and  ex-domlnie 
of  Edderachillis, — we  liave  no  hesitation  in  declaring  this 
work  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  its  kind 
that  has  yet  been  submitted  to  the  public.  The  dan  Mackay 
has  inhabited,  from  tlie  earliest  period  of  its  records,  one 
of  the  most  remote,  uncultivated,  and  uninteresting  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland ; — ^it  has  never  been  a  leading  sept  even 
in  that  unheard-of  comer ;— it  has  produced  few,  if  any, 
men  rising  above  a  respectable  mediooity,  either  in  wealth, 
ftdventurousness,  or  talents ; — and  yet  of  such  unpromi- 
sing materials  has  our  author,  by  the  united  efforu  of  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  a  logic  of  which  we  have  seen 
few  prototypes  south  of  tlie  Fortli,  built  up  a  goodly  quarto 
of  six  hundred  mortal  pages,  which,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  keep  their  place,  for  time  immemorial,  on  the  shelves 
of  the  learned,  seeing  tliat  they  contain  nothing  to  induce 
mny  man  to  remove  them  from  that  distinguished  situa- 

tiOD. 

But  the  manner  in  whldi  these  six  hundred  pages  have 
been  filled,  is  at  once  curious  and  instructive,  and  deserves 
a  remark  or  two.  Apropos  of  the  first  Lord  Reay  ha- 
^ng  raised  a  regiment  for  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Bohemia,  out  of  whose  ranks  all  the  Mackays  were  speedi- 
ly weeded  by  the  chance  of  war,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  other  Scotsmen,  we  have  a  detailed  history  of  the  wars 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  exploits  of  a  Colonel 
Mnnro,  which  occupies  nearly  a  tlilrd  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  true,  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the 
noble  Lord  Reay  was  living  in  England,  and  that,  when 
he  was  on  the  Continent,  he  was  guiltless  of  taking  any 
prominent  part  in  active  service,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  episode  has  therefore  as  much  connexion  with  the 
dan  Mackay,  as  with  the  fitte  of  Troy ; — but  what  of 
that  ?-— it  serves  to  make  a  large  book,  and  a  large  book 
must  be  made  by  any  daring  author  who  presumes  to 
write  a  history  of  the  clan  Mackay.  Again,  another  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  dvil  troubles  of  Scotland,  from  the  Rebdlion  of 
1640  to  the  Restoration;  and  during  that  period  no 
Mackay  makes  more  than  a  nominal  appearance ; — but 
still,  what  of  that  ? — if  we  cannot  learn  any  thing  of  that 
distinguished  race,  it  is,  at  all  events,  interesting  to  know 
What  the  condition  of  the  world  was  at  any  given  time 


in  which  they  w«re  probably  living  in  it.  Beneath  all 
this  load  of  pompous  matter,  the  poor  clan  Mackay  peeps 
out  like  a  mouse  under  a  firlot,  a  fly  in  amber,  or  a  writer 
in  Thurso  under  a  pyramid  of  big-wigged  lawyers.  We 
suspect  that  Mr  Mackay*s  talents  must  either  be  of  a 
kindred  order  to  those  of  Pc^>e,  who  fdt  a  pleasure  in 
adorning  nothings,  or  of  Wordsworth,  who  Is  well  known 
to  treat  his  subject  at  all  times  as  a  mere  accessory  to  his 
own  imagination.  We  speak,  however,  with  hesitatlcNiy 
because  it  cannot  but  be  difficult  to  discover,  under  the 
disguise  of  an  English  translation,  the  peculiar  tone  of 
Mr  Mackay*s  mind.  When  we  have  heard  him  in  Gaelic, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  ascertain  the  peculiarities  of  his 
idiosyncrasy. 

The  dan  Mackay  Is  so  called,  as  consisting  of  the^sons 
or  descendants  of  a  certain  lye.  It  Is  true,  that  they  hlid  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mackay  some  centuries  previous  to  the 
birth  of  this  worthy ;  but  this  was  the  consequence  of  the 
second-sight  having  revealed  to  one  of  their  seers  the  name 
of  the  progenitor  who  was  afterwards  to  be  bom  to  them. 
Tbis  circunLitance  being  known,  we  need  scarcdy  add, 
that  our  author  dearly  proves  the  clan  to  have  been  of 
Irish  origin.  There  has  been  much  controversy  about 
the  derivation  of  the  name  lye ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr 
Robert  Mackay,  (p.  44,)  that  **  the  most  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  it  is  an  Irish  name,  derived  from  O'Doo- 
nd,'*  to  which  the  reader  will  perceive  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  The  dan  Mackay  seem  originally  to  have 
been  a  most  amiable  people.  **  They  were  behind  none 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  In  comfort,  health,  and  har- 
mony,'* (a  delicate  allusion  to  the  bagpipes,)  **  having 
plenty  to  take  and  give,  and  hearts  still  larger  than  their 
cellars  ;**  which  is  the  beautiful  turn  of  expression  em« 
ployed  by  the  Gaelic  language  to  imply  that  they  had  no 
cdlars  at  all.  Buchanan  and  other  scandalous  penons 
have  called  the  Highlanders  thieves.  This  calumnious 
aspersion,  our  author  Imagioes  that  he  triumphantly  re- 
futes, at  least  in  so  far  as  his  own  clan  are  concerned,  by 
the  following  characteristic  statement : — *'  Mackay  had 
four  or  five  foresters,  the  principal  of  whohi  resided  at 
Auldanrinie,  beside  Lochmore,  and  latterly  at  Strathmore, 
at  the  side  of  Ben^Hope.  These  foresters  would  (could  ?) 
dbtinguish  Mackay*s  deer  from  all  other,  and  chase  them 
back  when  they  happened  to  stray  to  the  Sutherland  fo- 
rest. They  had  the  art  of  driving  them  in  any  direction 
they  chose.**  Now,  this  was  a  very  dangerous  art  which 
these  foresters  possrased,  and  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  ho- 
nest servant, — who,  we  are  credibly  informed,  was  a  Mac- 
kay,— between  whom  and  his  master  the  following  dialogus 
is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  morning  of  their  departurs 
from  a  friend's  house :  Matter,  **  Are  yon  sure,  John» 
that  you  have  packed  up  all  my  clothes  T^^okn,  **  At 
the  least f  your  honour.** 

The  head  of  the  dan  Mackay  were  of  illustrious  de- 
scent. .  Donald,  the  first,  married  the  daughter  of  lye  of 
Gigba.  Now,  as  Mr  Mackay  very  pertinently  observes, 
"  Gigha  U  an  island  in  the  district  of  Kintyre,  which 
Pennant  describes  to  l»e  about  six  miles  long,  and  ons 
broad ;  and  as,  in  ancient  times,  there  were  thanss  sf 
Gigha,  this  lye  might  have  been  one  of  thetn,**  No  woo* 
der  that  with  such  a,  lineage,  and  such  a  following^  ths 
merits  of  the  House  of  Mackay  were  recognised  so  early 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland^ 
and  rewarded  with  a  peerage.  Donald,  the  first  L«rd 
Reay,  b  the  same  illustrious  individual  of  whom  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  he  led  a  regiment 
abroad,  in  whose  exploits  he  took  little  share.  He  was 
in  general  more  usefully  employed  recruiting  at  home  for 
foreign  service.  He  Is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great 
original  genius  who  first  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  deal- 
ing in  soldiers.  As  is  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  enterprising  merchants  who  attempt 
to  open  a  new  line  of  trade,  hb  speculations  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  died  In  considerable  embarrassments.  An 
uloglam  worthy  of  hhn  b  dedicated  to  hb  memory  by 
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Interpretation,  mnd  consists  of  twdre  lectures,  which 
possess  Tsrioos  degrees'  of  excellence.  The  observations 
on  the  use  of  commentaries,  and  the  erils  arising  from  an 
i^jadidons  use  of  tliem,  are,  on  the  whole,  just.  But  we 
beiieTe  they  will  not  mast  with  universal  concurrence. 
Hany  have  derived  much  comlbrt  and  instruction  from 
the  use  of  commentaries,  who  would  have  reckoned  the 
critical  examination  of  the  original,  labour  lost.  Still  the 
names  of  Chalmen,  Cook,  and  Campbell,  are  certainly  no 
mean  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  our  au- 
tb6r  maintains.  His  rules  for  the  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tores,  and  his  observations  on  the  moral  qualifications  of 
an  interpreter,  are  valuable  and  instructive.  Under  this 
iMad  he  discusies  the  style,  the  sense,  the  grammatieal  ar-  ^ 
vangement,  historical  dfcumstances,  the  figurative  and 
literal  meaning  of  the'ttkt,  the  parallelism  of  Scripture, 
•ymbolMal  language^  origin  of  writing,  doctrine  of  types, 
ailef ories,  and  adds  the  method  and  order  of,  and  suggestions 
lor,  the  practical  reading  of  the  sacrMl  volume.  The  work 
concludes  with  an  excellent  vocabulary  of  Scripture  sym- 
bols,  calculated  to  fiu:ilitate  the  study,  and  promote  the 
general  understanding  of  the  sacrMl  page.  We  sulirjoin 
the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  man- 
ner, and  as  containing  some  curious  inCormatioa  not  gene- 
rally known : — 

Jewish  TaANscaiaias  or  the  ScaipruaKs-^''  In  tran- 
acribing  the  Sacred  Writings,  it  has  been  a  constant  rule  with 
the  Jews,  that  whatever  is  considered  as  corrupt  shall  never 
he  used,  but  shall  be  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  A  book 
of  the  law,  wanting  but  one  letter,  with  one  letter  too  much, 
or  with  an  error  in  one  single  letter,  written  with  aoy  thing 
but  ink,  or  written  on  parchment  made  of  the  hide  of  an  un- 
clean animal,  or  on  parchment  not  purposely  prepared  for 
that  use,  or  prepared  by  any  but  Israelites,  or  on  skins  of 
IHvdmient  tied  togsther  by  unclean  strings,  shaU  be  holden 
to  be  cormpt ;  that  no  word  shall  be  written  without  a  line 
first  drawn  on  the  parchment,  no  word  written  by  heart, 
or  without  having  been  pronounced  orally  by  the  writer ; 
that  before  he  wntes  the  name  of  God,  he  shidl  wash  his 
]>en ;  that  no  letter  shall  be  joined  to  another ;  and  that  if 
the  blank  parchment  cannot  be  seen  til  around  iach  letter, 
the  roll  shall  be  corrupt.  There  are  certain  rules  for  the 
length  and  breadth  of  each  sheet,  and  for  the  space  to  be  left 
bnween  each  letter,  each  word,  and  each  section  These 
Maimooides  mentions  as  some  of  the  principal  rules  to  be 
observed  in  copving  the  sacred  rolls.  Eventothisdayitisan 
obligation  on  the  persons  who  copy  the  sacred  writings  for 
the  use  of  the  aynagoffue,  to  observe  them.  Those  who  have 
not  seen  the  rolls  used  in  the  synagogues,  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  exquisite  beauty,  correctness,  and  equality  of 
the  writing."— P.  61.  -^        / 

We  take  leave  of  Mr  Carpenter,  with  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  his  work. 


Gabridk,  a  TaU  of  the  Swiss  Mountains.  By  C.  Red^ 
ding.     London.     John  Ebers.     1829. 

The  Brunswick,  a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos,  London. 
WiUiam  Marsh.     1829. 

Crodesberg  Castle,  a  Poem.  By  Miles  T.  Stapleton, 
Author  of  La  Pia,  or  the  Fair  Penitent.  London. 
James  RIdgway.     1829. 

JUHrement,  ,a  Poem.  By  Thomas  jStewart,  Esq.  Lon- 
don.    RIdgway.     1829. 

Jin  Epistle  fiom  Abelord  to  Eloise.  By  Thomas  Stew- 
art, Esq.  Second  Edition.  Loudon.   Ridgway.   1829. 

Walter  and  Emma ;  or,  a  Tale  o/BothweU  Bridge ;  with 
other  Poems.     By  John  Strachan.     Forres.     1829. 

Poems  on  various  subjects,  never  before  published.  By 
M.  A.  Cookson.     Leith.     1829. 

Under  cover  of  the  text  or  texto  copied  above,  we 
would  gladly  aet  down  a  fiBw  interesting  and  philoso- 
phical observatioos  upon  poetry  in  general,  interspersed 
with  some  moat  instructive  reflections  on  ite  present  state, 
and  some  wise  saws,  clearly  illustrative  of  our  own  high- 
ly eoltlvated  judgment,  and  strongly  calculated  to  impreas 
our  readers  with  the  conviction,  that  the  principal  re«Mm 
why- BO  poetry  «r  the  very  highest  <irdar  hat  been  pub- 


lished lor  some  time  back,  is,  that  we  have  peremptorily 
vHthstood  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  booksellers  to 
send  our  invaluable  manuscripts  to  press.  But  though 
nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  pen  an  Introdnctkm 
of  this  sort,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  waive  the  pleasant 
task,  and  prefer  presenting  our  readers  with  a  sober,  and, 
we  hope,  correct  account  and  appreciation  of  the  difiPerent 
metrical  essays  iiefcnre  us. 

Mr  C.  Redding,  the  author  of  <<  GalrieUe,**  is  a  gen. 
tleman  well-known  in  the  literary  circles  of  t^  mctriMO- 
lis,  and  Is  generally  understood  to  take,  along  with  Mr 
Thomas  Campbell,  an  active  share  in  the  managenient  of 
the  New  Monthly  Afagaadne.  His  *"  TUe  of  thft  Swiss 
Mountains,**  the  incidento  of  which  are  of  a  simple  and 
domestic  kind,  is  more  indicative  of  a  well-culiivated 
judgment  than  of  a  very  ardent  poetical  temperaitfint. 
The  versification  is  smooth  and  flowing;  and  if  his  mysa 
never  soars  a  very  lofty  flight,  neither  does  she  over  Ibr* 
get  herself  so  fitf  as  to  tumble  over  the  crystal  batHe- 
menta  of  heaven,  down  into  the  abyss  profound  of  earth. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  Swiss  peasant  giri, — lovely,  and  b»* 
loved,  happy  in  her  mountain  freedom,  and  full  of  all 
deep  and  gentle  affections, — who  is  suddenly  driven  dis- 
tracted by  witnessing  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  which 
overwhelms  in  ruin  a  whole  village,  and  robs  her  of  her 
parenta  and  her  friends  **  at  one  fell  swoop.**  The  main 
interest  of  the  poem  depends  upon  the  descriptions  which 
follow  of  the  mild  but  hopeless  insanity  in  which  she  is 
condemned  to  linger,  and.  which  assimilates  her  character, 
in  some  degree,  to  that  of  Shakspeare's  Ophelia.  We  shall 
give  one  or  two  short  specimens  of  Mr  Redding*s  style. 
The  following  lines  describe  the  catastrophe,  the  witness- 
ing of  which  robbed  Gobrlelle  of  her  senses : 

*<  It  is  the  Avalanche,  pMsing  In  his  might 

With  his  attendant  thunders,  swift  m  light 

In  his  destruction,  sweeping  mightiest  pines 

As  stubble  with  his  garment ;  oaks  In  mum, 

Rooted  a  thousand  vears  in  stransth  of  prida, 

Strewing  In  desolation  far  and  widc^ 

Or  whining,  as  in  sport,  high  up  heavei^^ome^ 

Mere  sea-crack  borne  upon  tne  breaker's  foam. 

Wliat  now  is  strength  but  vainness  to  the  strong.- 

What  now  is  man.  Dome  with  the  wreck  along, 

Swift  as  the  sun-flash  ftxmi  the  summer  wave^ 

Destroy'd  and  buried  in  one  common  invve ! 

On  to  the  smiling  cottage,  GabrieUe*s  homc^ 

Slie  sees  astoundra  the  wild  havoc  cmne ; 

She  sees  all  vanish !  In  a  moment's  space 

Herself  the  last,  lone  remnant  of  her  race ; 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  then,  more  quick  than  thought, 

Undooed  their  moveless  orbs,  that,  terror-ftTioght, 

Were  strain*d  to  bursting,  now  in  horror  gazed— 

Where  was  her  hom^-O  where?  her  bram  was  crazed! 

Speechless  she  stood,  and  wept  without  a  sound, 

^d  shed  no  tear,  her  woe  was  so  profound  !"i— P.  10. 

A  page  or  two  fturther  on,  Gabrielle  is  presented  to  ua 
a  confirmed  but  gentle  maniac : 


''  Now  the  mom  sees  her  ope  her  cottage  door ; 

*Tis  Gabrielle  comes  fbrth,  to  range  once  more 

Along  the  churchyard  path ;  now  slow  she  vralks  ; 

Now,  bending  o'er  the  graves,  In  whispers  talks  ; 

The  breezi*  the  while  bbwing  the  simple  pride 

Of  her  pale  brow,  her  auburn  lodc%  aside. 

Uncover'd  Is  her  head ;  she  loves  to  feel 

The  breath  of  morning  round  her  temples  stesly 

Coding  the  hot  veins  winding  on  her  brows, 

As  dark  streams  wind  along  a  waste  of  snows ; 

Then  she  kneels  down  on  what  was  mortal  day, 

FoTffotten  ashes    men  of  yesterday— 

And  oiTers  up  her  simple  orison. 

Strange,  unconnected,  the  green  sod  npon,-^ 

A  praver  of  madness,  artlessly  addrest 

To  Him  who  can  alone  aflbrd  her  rest : 

Give  me,  O  God  !  a  long  nnfev^d  sleeps 

When  I  may  cease  to  wander  and  to  weep  ; 

For  grief  has  been  my  lot  so  many  years, 

I  all  things  have  foi^gotten  but  my  tears.**^— P.  IS. 

We  ire  still  more  plwfed  with  the  foUowlng  paswiet 
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a  BariM ;  And  in  wwTiag  ynrtm^  m  well  m  tebfe-dotlw, 
Mt  StraehMi  raitols  no  inooniilderBble  lustre  upon  the 
•dTcntumm  «f  th«  shuttle  now  resident  in  the  anckot  and 
yoed  town  of  Forres.  FlMsing  of«r  his  longer  poem, 
wUeh  is  in  the  Sfsnserian  remt,  and  is  in  wnj  parts 
spirited  and  natural,  we  prefer  Ukiog  our  octnq^  firom 
one  of  the  minor  pieces,  entitled  "^  The  ReTerie.**  ItUa 
pMSsge  deseripUve  of  the  effeoU  of  fine  mUund  soenerj 
upon  a  poet*k  mind : 

<«  How  sweet  thrausfa  Nature'^  wildest  seoMt  to  etniyy 
And  give  to  sportive  tod  the  cheerful  day ! 
Bv  torrent*s  roar,  and  shasgy  pass,  to  trsoe 
The  wizard  feature,  and  tne  roi^ged  grace^ 
With  magic  softness  that  subdue  the  heart. 
And  still  new  raptures  to  the  soul  impart. 
The  wild  woods  nanglnca'cr  the  narrow  dale^ 
The  mountains  shrouded  In  their  asure  veil. 
The  hoarr  cliflh,  in  solemn  grandeur  piled, 
That  shade  the  green-clad  vale,  serenely  mild. 
And  distant  lake,  exulting  in  the  rays 
That  sportive  on  its  daCTiing  bosom  Maie ; 
Then  o^er  these  scenes  the  poet*s  eye  will  roIL 
While  bounds  from  earth  to  heaven  hb  ravish'd  sonly 
And,  ftwight  with  fiuicy  and  celestial  ilre^ 
He  wakes  to  wildest  notes  his  mountain  lyre. 
Peace  to  your  hnoour*d  shades !  ye  heaven-taiuiht  throng ! 
Who  brvathed,  "mid  SooUa's  Trllds,  the  votee  of  song ; 
3weet  be  your  rest  as  the  loved  strains  ye  suo^ 
And  soft,  as  sounds  that  o*er  your  ham  once  hung ! 
Wdl  could  the  minstrel  in  the  days  ofjon, 
SkillM  in  his  country's  legendary  lore^ 
Make  from  his  hup  the  soothine  measures  flow, 
Warming  with  than  the  cblUr  breast  of  woe  | 
His  melUng  aln  the  still  cold  heart  could  rnoff^ 
And  tune  the  jarring  passisnw  all  to  love. 
The  harp,  assuming  still  a  nobler  strain. 
With  martial  sounds  would  animate  the  swain  ; 
Fan  in  his  glowing  breast  the  glorious  flame^ 
To  earn  in  honour's  field  the  prize  of  fiune. 
His  ^untry*8  foes  arranged  in  dread  array 
With  dauntless  heart  he  sought  the  wild  aiftmy : 
6tnmg  vtas  his  arm ;  for  Freedom's  right  he  stood. 
Till  waved  her  banner  o*er  her  lees  subdued. 
If  met  by  death  amid  the  glorious  toil. 
He  bWd  the  cause,  and  bail'd  him  with  a  smile.** 

Pp.  130^ 

We  do  not  advise  Mr  Strachan  to  quit  his  workshop 
for  Parnassus,  and  to  exchange  his  loom  for  a  lyre ;  but 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that,  at  his  leisure,  he  continues 
to  cultivate  the  muse. 


Who  is  she  who  comes  the  last  upon  our  list,  rising 
i^n  the  poetical  horizon  Uke  a  new  moon  among  the 
stars?— .It  is  BCrs  Cookson  oT  Leith  !  Fade  away,  Fe- 
licia Hemans !  evaporate,  Joanna  Baillie !  die  and  be 
forgotten,  Letitia  Elizabeth  London !  /or  a  gnaler  than 
even  Mrs  Richardson  of  Dumfries  has  burst  upon  the 
astonished  world,  and  the  great  leet  power  of  song  is  onoe 
more  embodied  in  the  strains  of  Mary  Ann  Cookson ! 
Whether  she  pens  an  *<  Address  to  Miss  Janet  CUfford, 
who  was  deprived  of  both  her  parents  by  death,*' — ^wii»- 
ther  she  writes  an  **  Epistle  to  a  Oentleasan  who  sent  his 
Lady  a  new  gown  and  some  wine  while  she  was  langulslK 
ing  in  oonsumption," — ^whether  she  soUloquiass,  In  a  ten- 
der strain,  '<  On  a  Lady  who  died  of  a  deoUne  shorUy  al^ 
ter  her  ddivery,**  or  <*  On  eselng  a  Fly  drowning  in  a 
b«wl  of  milk,**— 4Mrwhetfttr  she  pours  forth  the  *<  Answer 
of  a  Lady  to  her  Husband  who  ezehdaaed,  smiling, '  L«icy, 
yon  are  a  little  Diamond,' "— ^r,  boldly  attuning  her  lyre 
to  a  noUer  thems^  prodoess  an  '*  Elsgy  on  the  Death  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Byfon,''..4n  each  and  aU  of  her  e<:. 
forts  she  towers,  like  *<  the  virtuous  Marela,'*  to  an  im. 
measurable  height  above  her  sen.  Lst  us  adduee  an 
pla  or  two  in  prsof  of  our  asMrtlon. .  We  shall 
that  fine  picture  of  a  young  lady  In  a  delicate  state  of 
health  contained  In  the  lino— - 

•<  A  languid  form,  of  flesh  quite  bore  |" 
and  wa  shall  not  indst  upon  the  noUe  opening  of  a 


^  What  nuMi  th«t  nonhllog  cHrriagv  idmkT* 


but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  lines,  which, 
we  are  told,  were  "  spoken  extempore,"  and  which  wer« 
no  doubt  poured  forth  In  a  moment  of  lofty  inspiration : 


M 


ON  A  raizKD  ow  THE  AUTBOE  s  PAamro  w^ou 

FATHXa    TO    ACCOMrAMT  RZa    HUSmAKD    TO 


**  Adieu,  kind  FaAer !  we  must  sever^ 

I  to  join  my  husband  fly ; 
TVttst  it  wiU  not  be  for  ever. 

Calm  be  that  prophetic  sigh. 

**  Kow  Frederando  calls  me  forth. 

Let  me  then  undaunted  go 
To  crowded  cities  of  the  north. 

Land  of  comfort— not  of  woe. 

**  Have  you  mark'd  his  fond  aflectlony 
Both  for  you  and  me  the  same  ? 

Smile  with  joy  on  this  connexion. 
Bless  the  day  my  Fred'rick  came. 

**  When  Vice  lured  and  when  she  oourted| 
Proof  against  her  wiles  I  stood ; 

When  th'  amemblv  votVies  flfarted. 
Then  I  stenmi'a  the  rushing  flood. 

**  Ym,  my  soul  disdaln'd  Its  mm nnesi, 

Spum'd  infotuatinc  toys ; 
^e  tubjecU  her  friends  to  leannets, 

Robs  them  of  celestial  joys !' 


|H 


If  pomible,  we  think  the  opening  of  the  following  poem 
stUi  finer  than  the  above,  although  certainly  there  Is  no- 
thing finer  In  any  modem  poet  than  what  Mrs  Codksoo 
80  beautlAilly  says  of  Vice,  thai 

**  She  subjects  her  friends  to  leanness,**— 

a  line  which  ought  to  be  printed  In  letters  of  gold : 


« 


Hza  Lovsa 


surrosKD  to  bx  spokzn  zy  a  lady  whilst 

WAS  DTIK6. 

«« *Tls  vidn  to  tell  a  sneering  world 
Of  tortures  in  my  breast  unfuri'd. 
Of  cancers  that  corroding  lurk, 
Thdr  aecret  apparatus  work; 
Repeatedly  this  bosom  mar 
With  dirks  and  cutlasses  of  war ; 
As  Bolt,  and  Watt's  high-pressures  go^ 
Extends  my  nerves,  my  arteries  flow ; 
The  swelling  glands  my  lungs  impeda^ 
My  palpitatmg  heart  recedes  { 
Lifo's  vast  cascades  now  languid  roll. 
The  typhus  holds  them  In  control ; 
ShriveU'd  as  parshment  my  soft  lip^ 
Death's  foeeung  hand  my  vitals  grip.** 

The  knowledge  displayed.  In  this  passage,  of  anatony^ 
grammar,  and  mechanics,  is  altogether  wonderftd.  Jduch 
do  we  regret  that  we  have  room  for  only  one  other  spsoU 
men  of  Mrs  Cookson^  unequalled  powers.  It  is  the  lasl 
words  of  George  the  Fourth  on  leaving  Scotland ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  they  Indicate  an  acquaintance,  on  the 
part  of  his  gracious  Mi^jesty,  with  the  rules  of  Linley 
Murray,  peculiarly  sailsfiKtory  and  complete.  The  King 
bqmiur: 

**  Farewell  to  flouriahinf  SootI, 

And  Caledonia's  sons! 
I  wiU  remember  tiU  I  dle^— 

Yss-   lauiels  them  beeomes. 
Yes,  I  am  Indeed  an  Engilah  bom^ 

But  Scotia's  to  me  desr; 
And  cowardice  I  view  vHth 

I  would  disdain  to  fear." 


Whatapity  thatinthlsd«generateagethereareDoti 
Blary  Am  Cooksons  !  A  few  such  splsndid  examples 
of  what  real  genius  can  achieve,  might  frighten  many  of 
thoee  amphibious  animals  who  adl  themselves  poets  Ihiai 
dicing  thehr  feeble  wings  in  the  rasfallan  wave. 
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tile  aoore  of  m>nnCTi»  dress,  edneatioii,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  additional  paiticulan.  And  to  what  eattent 
theee  im|»rorements  may  yet  be  carried,  no  one  who  has 
not  seem  m  Edward  lnring*8  MiUcnniom,  can  pooribly  de- 
termine. My  sole  o^ect  is  to  draw  your  att^tlon,  and 
that  of  the  cnidewives  of  the  present  day,  to  my  "  GaAMD> 
xonua's  Krrs.** 

I  say  nothing  of  the  pocket— tiiough  the  sn^Ject  Is 
highly  deserving  of  a  separate  dukpter-'— nor  of  the  scissors 
— nor  of  the  pincushion — whose  pardon  I  1>^  a  thou- 
sand times,  as  liaring  been  unintentionally  overlooked — 
not  assuredly  from  its  diminutive  size— in  my  former 
enumeration  of  pendicles ;  but  I  come  at  once,  and  for 
the  sake  of  unity-^he  parent,  they  tell  us,  of  interest- 
to  speak  of  the  **  Keys.*'  These  keys  hung  with  a  grace 
and  a  fireedom  which  could  never  l>e  overlooked ;  no  con- 
straint nor  seeming  arrangement.  It  was  a  kind  of 
Jack  Goodfellow  golden  age,  when  great  and  small,  im- 
portant and  unimportant,  rusted  and  ward-worn,  met 
together  and  fondly  embraced,  united  in  the  same  Jingle, 
and  bobbed  at  the  same  step.  Like  the  human  heoltim, 
as. described  by  our  worthy  fiicu]ty-m<nigers,  these  Keys 
rested  upon  a  iNudcground  of  complete  unity ;  yet,  when- 
ever circumstances  called  them  into  play,  Uiey  were  ever 
separately  and  individually  at  hand,  ready  to  execute  the 
appropriate  task  assigned  to  them.  Every  key,  in  fiict, 
was  a  separate  bump,  to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of 
opening  one  locic,  and  one  exdusivdy ;  and  had  my  grand- 
,  mother  juspected  that  the  office  of  one  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  another,  she  would  have  considered  the  mo- 
nopoly as  dangerous,  and  not  to  be  countenanced^  Thus 
it  is — and  the  analogy  is  worth  tracing  through  a  sen- 
tence— that,  in  the  beautiful  science  of  craniology,  each 
separate  fiiailty  has  its  own  assigned  and  circumscribed 
duty  and  ideality,  and  no  more  dares  trespass  upon  the  pro- 
Tlnce  of  imagination,  wit,  or  benevolence,  than  my  grand- 
mother*s  cellar-door  Key  thought  of  deallog  vHth  the  wards 
•f  her  time-piece.  Were  ftculties  permitted  thus  to  trea- 
pais  or  transgiess  theUmita  assigned  to  than,  then  there 
were  an  end  to  the  division  of  labour,  and  to  that  l>eauti- 
ftal  adjustment  by  which  a  pin  is  brought  to  so  much  per- 
fection. 

But  how  are  the  Keys  managed  now-a-days  ?  for  this, 
after  all,  is  the  matter  of  discourse  and  enquiry.  Is  the 
above  beautiful  and  convenient  arrangement  adopted ;  or 
is  another,  and,  if  any  other,  a  better  or  a  worse,  adopted 
in  ita  stead?  I  hate  the  German  Illuminati,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  and  lament  the  decay  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  respect  for  royalty ;  and  this  I  do,  not  only 
on  the  score  that,  by  means  of  such  unhallowed  agen- 
cies, society  has  been  torn  from  its  moorings,  and  dashed 
Into  a  thousand  separate  and  independent  fragments,  but 
that  along  with,  and  I  verily  believe  in  sympathy  witli,  these 
events,  my  Grandmother's  Keys  have  broken  from  their 
ring  and  been  dispersed.  They  have,  in  foct,  become,  since 
the  period  alluded  to,  a  kind  of  refugees — unconnected,  un- 
united, insubordinate,  and  useless — ^never  at  hand  unleos 
when  not  wanted,  and  always  a  seeking  when  most  requi- 
red. You  look  upon  that  three-cornered  and  tesselated  piece 
of  net- work  or  velvet,  commonly  called  a  reticule,  but  you 
may  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  search,  the  keys  are  not 
ihere;  and  if  not  there,  where  can  they  be?  not  assuredly 
on  the  person  of  the  mistress ;  for  on  her  whole  person, 
from  head-dress  to  shoe-point,  there  is  neither  lap,  pocket, 
nor  fiisteniug.  The  keys  would  escape  from  her  like  a 
drop  of  water  over  the  burning  face  of  a  tailor's  goose ; 
she  would  absolutely  fidnt  at  the  imputation  of  any  thing 
so  Gothic  as  a  key,  a  pocket,  or  a  pincushion,  on  her  per- 
aon, — ornament  has  superseded  and  banished  utility,  and, 
in  the  scuffle,  the  associated  keys  have  run  riot,  and  1>e- 
eome  entirely  unmanageable.  You  may  call  spirits,  but 
will  they  come?  You  may  dng  out  from,  mom  to  night, 
**  Nanny!  Mary!— what's  your  name? — Janel  Tibby! 
bring  me  my  ni^ry-press  key;  you  will  find  it  on  the 
sideboard. **—<<  Na,  mem  -,  it's  do  there"—"  It  must  be 


there ! — Go  search  the  table-drawer !" — *'  Mem,  I  canna 
find  it." — *'  Stupid  idiot !  stand  out  of  my  road.  I'm 
sure  such  servants ! — ^it  cannot  he  far  off,  for  I  had  it  not 
ten  minutes  ago ;"  and  so 

'*  The  maids  are  running  through  the  house 

Ilk  door  is  cast  a-jee ; 
And  there's  no  a  hole  in  a'  the  house, 

But*s  searching  for  '  the  key' " — 

but  all  in  vain.  The  smith's  fingers  are  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  just  as  he  has  removed  the  lock,  at  the  expense 
of  the  splintered  timber,  Peggy  comes  bouncing  in  with 
an  "  Eh,  mem,  here's  the  key  ("-^Nor  is  this  the  worst 
— ^by  no  means:  Sldcness  is  in  the  house,  and  the  doctor 
orders  an  immediate  use  of  jams  and  jellies;  but  tlie  key 
lias  taken  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  tens 
incognita  of  "  son^ewhere."  It  was  seen  by  someibod^ 
some  time  ago,  but  nobody 'got,  and  nobody  had  it ;  and 
in  a  word,  nobody  knows  any  thing  aliout  Hm  matter !— . 
Company  to  tea !  down  with  the  tea^eups,  tray,  urn, 
all  in  a  smoke  and  a  bustle.  But,  bless  me !  whov's  the 
sugar,  a%  and  the  tea^amnisteF— 4hese  indlspensables  of 
the  repMl  ? — they  are  under  lock  and  key — the  lock,  in- 
deed, is  safe,  and  at  its  post,' like  a  carrier's  dog,  firm  and 
unmoved — ^flot  to  he  tampered  with — but  the  key — oh ! 
Ae  key — ^is  at  the  *'  back  of  beyond,'*  where  the  mare^ 
according  to  immemorial  tradition,  was  safely  delivered 
of  the  fiddler.  It  must,  in  fact,  either  have  sunk  throi^h 
the  earth  and  become  a  gnome,  or  ascended  through  thst 
air  and  l>een  sainted,  otherwise  the  search  made  for  it 
would  have  been  suocessfuL  Perspective  becomes  tlie 
order  of  the  hour,  till  force  has  done  the  woric  of  art, 
and  a  fine  evening  has  l>een  spent  in  usekss  and  unavail- 
ing regrets  for.Ihe  **  loss  of  the  key." 

Let  the  gudewife  keep  the  keys,  then ;  and  keep  to 
the  keys  only — ^keep  to  them,  as  my  grandmother  did,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word — attach  them  (I  do  not  care 
where  or  how)  to  her  person,  and  be  able,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  make  that  use  of  them  for  wHteft'they  Were 
originally  hammered  out  and  constructed. 

It  is,  after  all,  on  such  apparently  trifling  attentions  or 
negligences  that  much  of  the  comfort  or  usefulness  of 
life  depends.  Let  any  one,  addicted  to  the  negligence  tn 
which  I  have  referred,  fairly  calculate  the  time  lost,  the 
convenience  marred,  the  temper  fretted,  and  the  happi- 
ness hazarded,  by  such  occurrences,  and  the  amount  will 
not  fidl  to  astonish  as  well  as  mortify.  Little  things  are 
indeed  great  to  little  men — parva  lives  capimU  animos  / 
but  against  this  effect,  as  well  as  evidence  of  our  fallen 
and  imperfect  nature,  it  becomes  us  to  guard.  For  great 
calamities  or  trying  exigencies  we  stand,  as  it  were,  pre- 
pared ;  and  the  storm,  whilst  It  arrests  and  stuplfies,  still 
nerves  and  solemnizes  our  Acuities ; — 

**  Shake,  ye  old  pillars  of  the  marble  sky, 

Yet  still  serene  th*  unconqncr*d  mind  looks  down 

Upon  the  wreck." 

But  for  the  eternal  ^  losing  or  mishtying  "  of  the  keys, 
there  Is  no  remedy.  Against  the  asMdl  of  the  lion  and 
the  tiger,  there  are  means  of  defence — against  .those  of 
the  musquito  and  the  midge,  there  are  none.  Misforw 
tunes  are  formidable,  without  being  teazing — mismanage- 
ments fret  in  proportion  to  their  trifling  nature  and  the 
fr^uency  of  their  occurrence. 

Now,  madam,  do  not  flounce  out  of  the  room,  and  slam 
the  door,  so  as  to  endanger  the  lights  and  the  drum  of 
my  ears.  What  I  have  said — my  own  conscience  is  my 
witnesa— I  have  said  for  your  good ;  and  if  the  medicine 
do  but  operate  beneficially,  a  few  painful  throes,  during 
the  operation,  will  be  of  lees  consequence.  And,  in  order 
to  show  you  that  I  bear  no  manner  of  grudge  against 
you,  I  mean,  God  willing,  to  drink  tea  with  you  on  Tues- 
day next,  when,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  I  will 
find  you  in  a  '*  Paorza  Kky." 


WEBKLT  RBGISTBR  OV  CniTICfiSM  AND  KSlJiES  LBmiES.        1M( 


Before  ilM  apprintod  day,  Fawdonsida  bad  oonaulled 
the  dergyiuan  of  the  pariah  aa  to  what  ha  ahoald  do  «»- 
der  such  eireomstanoea.  The  ndnister,  who  happened  to 
hare  aome  knowledge  of  diahlerie,  propoeed  a  aeheme,  by 
which,  with  the  aaaiatance  of  hit  brethren,  he  hoped  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  Erll  One.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  child  was  brought  to  Galashiels  kirl^ 
where,  being  placed  at  the  sacramental  table>  it  was 
*'  hedged**  round,  if  not  with  "  divinity,**  at  leaat  with  a 
dooen  able  expounders  of  It ;  and  audi  a  praying  and 
preaching  commenced,  aa  had  nerer  before  ahaken  the 
trails  of  that  place  of  worship.  When  Satan  at  last  ap- 
peared, the  minister  of  the  parish  entered  Into  a  warm 
expostulation  with  him  on  the  snlject  of  his  unreasonable 
bargain  with  Fawdonside ;  and  ^though  the  Tartarean 
monarch  expreased  no  little  vexation  and  rage  at  being 
baullied  in  his  demand,  he  was  soon  brought  to  reason. 
In  the  end,  he  agreed  to  accept  a  little  dog  in  lieu  of  tin 
child ;  which  creature  being  immediately  thrown  to  him, 
he  vanished  through  the  roof,  taking  a  considerable  part 
of  it  with  him,  and  leaving  behind  him,  to  use  the  words 
of  old  Aubrey,  **  a  marvellous  perfVune  of  sulphur.** 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  KEW  POETIC  MIRROR. 

By  the  EUrick  Shepherd, 

Nobl^MrW.W.* 

Ode  to  a  Highland  Bee. 

AsToiTKDiNo  creature,  what  art  thou, 
Descending  from  the  mountain*s  brow 
With  such  a  boom,  and  passing  by 
Li  Ice  spirit  of  the  nether  sky  ? 
While  all  around  this  mountain  reign 
I  look  for  thee,  but  look  in  vain ; 
Tliee  I  shall  never  behold  again ! 
And  it  is  painful  thus  to  sever 
From  trumpeter  of  heaven  for  ever. 

Thou  art  a  wonder,  I  confess^ 
Thou  joumeyer  of  the  wilderness ; 
Yet  a  holy  thing  art  thou  to  me. 
As  emblem  of  pure  industry — 
And  as  an  emblem  higher  still. 
Which  made  my  lieart  and  spirit  thrill ; 
For  I  bethought  me  thou  mightat  be 
The  angel  of  eternity. 
Sent  down,  with  trumpet's  awful  boom. 
To  summon  nature  to  her  doom. 
And  make  the  churchyards  heave  and  groan. 
With  flesh  to  flesh,  and  lione  to  bone  : 
I  choose  not  say  the  wild  emotion 
Of  my  moved  soul,  and  its  devotion, 
At  thy  astounding  locomotion. 

Blest  be  thy  heart,  sweet  Highland  bee. 
That  thou  pass*d  by,  and  changed  not  me ; 
For  though  I  know  what  I  am  now, 
(The  world  knows  not,  I  must  allow,) 
Yet  the  wild  wonder  strikes  me  dumb. 
What  I  shall  be  in  time  to  come  I 
Whether  a  zephyr  Of  the  doud, 
A  moving  and  mysterious  shroud, 
A  living  thing  without  a  frame, 
A  glory  without  sound  or  aim. 
Or  a  creature  like  thee  of  a  thousand  years, 
Booming  through  everlasting  spheres  ! 
Such  bolt  of  bold  sublimity, 
Man  never  has  seen,  and  never  shall  see. 
As  the  great  W.  a  bumbee ! 

Therefore,  Uest  creature  of  thy  kind, 
I  laud  thy  speed  upon  the  vrind. 
And,  dream  or  spirit  as  thou  art, 
I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart— 

•  QnoT-lis  WQHsat  Wonlfii«th.»..«ii. 
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God  speed  thee  to  thy  latest  years ; 
I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers, 
And  yet  mine  eyes  are  fill*d  with  tears. 

For,  as  a  bee,  if  tiionhadst  been 
As  perilous  as  some  IVe  seen. 
When  my  rash  boyhood's  hands  were  given 
(Hands  made  to  strike  the  harp  of  heaven) 
To  fbel  the  poignancy  and  smart 
Of  thy  empoison*d  mthleas  dart. 
How  with  that  dart  of  ebony 
Mightst  then  have  irrong*d  my  friend  aad  me  ; 
And  dreadftd  damage  mightst  have  done 
To  our  beloved  Miss  Hutchison ! 
Therefore,  it  doth  behove  me  well 
To  bless  thee  and  thy  little  celL 
And  now,  again,  sweet  bee,  I  say. 
With  earnest  feding  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  &r  away. 

Again  I  hear  thy  voice  devout. 
About — about — and  all  about. 
As  stretch*d  recumbent  on  the  _ 
From  hill  to  hill  It  seems  to  pass. 
Sounding  to  me  like  trump  of  death. 
Far  o*er  the  brown  aatonish*d  hMth  ; 
I  look  to  doud,  to  sky,  and  tree, 
A  thousand  ways,  yet  cannot  aee 
Thy  Ihery  path  of  mystery. 

'Tis  thus  the  high  poetic  mind 
Can  trace,  with  energy  refined. 
The  slightest  atom  on  the  wind 
To  its  high  source ;  and  to  the  goal. 
Where  perishes  Its  tiny  aoul. 
Then  step  by  step  aaoend  oo  high. 
From  dunghill  to  the  yielding  dcy : 
And  thus  shall  I  ambitious  be, 
When  inquest  is  perform*d  on  me. 
So  rise  above  my  grovelling  race. 
Bounding,  like  thee,  and  one  day  trace 
My  path  on  high,  like  heavenly  dove, 
Whid^  none  dare  challenge  or  reprove^ 
A  path  all  human  walks  above ! 

80N0  TO  LEILA. 

**  Sat,  wilt  thou,  Leila,  when  alonct. 

Remember  days  of  bliss  gone  by  ? 
Wilt  thou,  beside  thy  native  Rhone^ 

£*er  for  our  distant  streamlets  sigh  ? 
Beneath  thy  own  glad  sun  and  sky. 

Ah!  LeiU,  wilt  thou  think  of  me  ?** 
She  blush*d,  and  murmur*d  in  reply, 

**  MyUfeieone  Img  thxmght  ofthee.*^ 

*'  Sweet  girl !  I  would  not  have  it  so ; 

My  destiny  must  not  be  thine. 
For,  wildly  as  the  wild  vrave*s  flow, 

Wfll  pass  this  fleeting  life  of  mine.** 
"  And  let  thy  fate  be  weal  or  woe, 

My  thoughts,**  she  smiling  said,  **  are  tnt ; 
And  well  the  watchful  angds  know 

Mtf  life  is  one  long  thought  ofthet,** 

**  Then,  Ldla,  may  thy  thoughts  and  prayers 

Be  with  me  in  my  hour  of  need ; 
When  round  me  throng  the  cold  world's  cares. 

And  all  my  heart*s  fresh  sorrows  bleed  1'* 
"  Why,  deareat !  nurse  so  dark  a  creed? 

For  fuU  of  fiune  thy  life  shaU  be; 
And  mine  shall  share  thy  glory*8  meed. 

In  one  hng  bHarful  themght  of  thee.'* 

H.  G.  B. 

UTBRARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIBTIC8. 
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Thitd«]rto|raUtalwd. 
Price  Stvcn  ShUHngi  and  Sixpenet, 

No.  VIII.  or 

THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

"*•  Coimiim: 

L  lUvohitiom  of  Napin  in  16 1?  and  1618.— IL  MoaaTt.-JIL 
HiaroKtyphHs.— IV.  Marino  Paliero;  Lord  Byron  and  Carimir  De> 
lavffne.— V.  Letting  of  Land  t  Metayer  Syitero.~VL  SpaoUh  Epic 
Poetry  I  Brcllla*s  Araocana.— VIL  wemenbeieand  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Oerroany— VIII*  The  Black  Scoand  the  Taueasua. 
—IX.  M^  and  Barthetemyi  Jhe  Son  of  the  Man.— X.  Hutory  of 
the  Knighta  Tem|4ar«.— XI.  Itoeini's  Nun  of  Monsa.— XIL  to  XX. 

Critieal  Sketchet  of  Latin,  German,  French,  dec.  Works. Miicel- 

teneou*  Literary  Notices,  No.  VIII.,  containing  66  Notices  from 
Denmark,  France.  Gennany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
of  Oriental  Uteratura— Ll»t  of  the  Principal  New  Works  published 
on  the  Continent  firom  AprtI  to  June,  1839.«*Index  to  the  Fourth 
Volume. 

No.  IX.  win  be  published  in  Octobbb. 

The  first  Foot  Volumes  may  nowbe  had  corapleCt* 
price  £5,  in  boards. 

PnbBshed  by  Tmsuttbl  and  Winrrs,  TmstrrrsL,  Jun.  and 
RiCHTan,  Foreiiin  Booksellers  to  the  Rtnir,  90,  Soto  Squatet  and 
Cadb!.!.  and  Co.  41,  St  Aiulrew  Square,  Bdinburgh. 

CARPENTER'S  LECTURES  ON  BIBLICAL 

CRITICISM. 

This  day  art  published,  in  one  volume  8to,  priee  19s.  in  boards, 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  BIBLICAL  CRITI- 

-^    CISM  and  INTERPRETATION. 

By  WILLIAM  CARPENTER. 

Alio,  recently  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY 

of  the  SCRIPTURES.    Price  16s. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  SCRIPTURE  DIFFI- 
qty4.TIE8,-  eInridaHng  neariy  SM  paaHwas  la  the  Okl  and  New 
Testament.    Price  Ifs. 

SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY:  adeaerip- 
thre  Aocount  of  the  Zookigy,  Botany,  and  Geotagy  of  the  Bible)  with 
The  Seeond  Editioa.    Price  16s. 


'  Printed  for  TaoiCAa  Taoe.  London ;  and  RfCHAao  Gairria  & 
CObOla^ow.    Where  may  be  had,  Juit  published, 

I. 

la  one  Mrge  Tolnme^  duodecimo,  printed  in  double  eohunne, 

price  9s.  in  extra  boards, 

CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY;  a  Dictionary  of  the 
liTea  and  Writings  of  the  most  distinguished  Characters,  of  all  dero* 
minatlnns,  at  home  and  abroad,  ftom  the  revival  of  literature  to  the 
present  period.  By  W  i  lliam  Jonaa,  M.  A.,  author  of  the  *<  Uislory 
of  the  Waklenses,*'  *•  BibUcal  Cydopadia."  dsc 

•'  This  is  a  very  excellent  publication ;  it  is  remarkablv  cheap  and 
well  written,  and  is  %ritlK>utany  sectarian  spirit,  or  a  wish  to  elevate 
Otoe  deoominatkm  at  the  expense  of  another."— AUater^  Literary 
JommML 

n. 

MODERN  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE ;  contaiDln^ 
SdecUons  Arom  Popular  Discouiset  and  other  Writings  of  Eminent 
Brfti«h  Divines,  interspersed  with  QuoCatioos  from  the  Works  of 
dMnguished  Lavmen.  By  AuixANoaR  Looan.  In  a  neat  pocket 
volume,  with  a  vie  portrait  of  Dr  Chalmers,  engraved  by  Freeman. 
Price  4^.  in  extra  boards. 

ThefJUmln^  are  iheprltmeipai  Auikon  tdeekdfrem  t 
AHaosi,  mMbor,  Black,  Rowdier,  Brunton,  Buddicoo,  Bums, 
Boek,  OsmpbeH,  Craig,  Cnthbeitsoa,  Dewar,  Dlok.  De  Courcy, 
l^skine.  Foster,  Gordon,  Gregory.  Hall,  Hotae,  Hoisley,  Hodnoo, 
Hogg,  Innes,  Irving,  Jay,  JoocSf  Keith,  Kirwaa,  Ixwui,  Love,  Mar« 
shall.  Mason.  Maturin,  Meams,  Moncrief,  Muir,  Paley,  Penrose, 
Russell.  Smith,  Jaraee  P..  Smith,  Adam^  Stewart,  Thcmsoo,  Ward- 
law,  Waylaod,  WUberforoe.  Willis,  Wolfe,  eut.bM.etie. 

"The  selection  does  credit  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer,— 
•very  subject  of  a  controversial  nature  has  been  wisely  excluded,  and 
oediing  admitted  but  what  must  tend,  if  pR»perly  attroded  to,'  not 
only  to  promote  our  peace  here,  bat  our  heppiness  hereaftert**— ace<s 
Tmes. 

•«  This  litHe  ndsoeUany  has  been  gathered  cttMlv  fton  Modem 
Writers  hi  Theotafy.  Its  design  is  highly  laudable,  and  it  has 
been  exeouted  with  good  taste  and  judgment.*'— AcoMi«%  IMerary 
OauUe. 

'<  We  can  safMy  recommend  this  Volume  asa  useAil  pocket  com- 
paaioo  for  the  Students  in  Theology."— Edfnfrarfft  Literary  JoumaL 

«•  The  writers  tnm  whose  Intellectaal  stai%  the  selection  is  made, 
are  aH  pea  of  the  hlghett  talent  and  ■ttitauBCBt.''—Fr«  Frtm 
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THE  SACRED  LYRE  ;  eMnprWng  Poems,  Dero- 

tiooaL  Mood,  and  Preceptive ;  including  many  Original  Pieces; 
withaa  latrodnctory  Essay  on  Sacred  Poetry.  A  New  Edition,  in  a 
neat  Poeket  Volume,  embellished  with  an  elegant  Fnmtispiece  and 
Vignette,  price  4s. 

*'  We  were  most  agreeably  Asappolnted,  on  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  this  elegant  volume,  to  find  how  little  its  title  conveyed  a  true  idesT 
of  its  contents.  Colleetors  of  Sacred  Poetry  too  often  cooflne  tlm- 
sMves  to  the  mere  followers  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  mely 
venture  to  cull  any  thing  higher  than  the  amiable  effusions  of  Dr 
Issac  Watts.  The  Editor  of  the  Sacred  Lyre,  however,  appears  to 
have  said  to  himself,  patMo  m^/ora  caaafnaM  ;  and  accordingly,  has 
levied  contributions  from  every  great  name  in  the  Calendar  oif  Bri- 
tish Poets.  It  is  with  real  ooomlence,  thert  fore,  that  we  recommend 
this  Volume  to  our  readers.  The  Holy  Flame  of  Divine  Love,  and 
the  subltmer  Truths  of  Christianity,  Ml  with  tenfold  force  upon 
the  heart  and  understanding,  when  conveyed  in  the  harmonious  num- 
bers of  rsal  Poetical  Genius ;  and  when  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  Par- 
nell  and  Campbell,  Scott  and  Byroo,  strike  the  lyre,  who  will  re^ 
the  impression  T— JU/rrary  Mueewa* 
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THE 'LITERARY  CORONAL;  an  Agreeahh^ 
Melange  of  PoUte  Literature,  oarcAiUy  selected  fhan  New  and  Es- 
teemed Publicatioos,  with  many  Original  Pieces,  in  a  neat  Pocket 
Volume,  containhig  400  pages,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
Priee4s.6d.  ^^ 

••The  Literary  Conmal  is  filled  with  the ehoicsBt flowers  that  havo 
flourished  in  the  Garden  of  recent  Literature,  and  contains  a  vest 
deal  of  matter  in  a  portable  form  t  It  Is  ridi  even  to  satiety  in  the 
goMen  thoughts  that  have  dropt  from  the  pen  of  living  genius.  We 
warmly  iecr>mmend  it  therefore  to  that  numerous  class  cS  men  who 
read  as  it  were  bv  stealth,  and  can  only  now  and  then  snatch  a  pri- 
vate hour  from  the  cares  and  fktlgues  6t  business  {  for  such  readers 
it  must  necessarily  have  inestimaue  astractioos,  and  in  our  opinion 
posseises  advantages  over  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  within  the 
range  of  our  obeervatlon.''— Scote  TbMt. 
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BISHOP  TOMLINE*S 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible, 

Neatly  Printed  in  a  Poeket  Volume,  wiih  a  flue  Poctrall. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  or  on  fine  royal  piper,  price  5s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  tha 
BIBLE,  eontsining  moofr  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiratiaa  of  the 
IMy  Scriptures,  vaA  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews.  By 
Gaoaoa  ToMLiaa,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  tele  Bishop  of  Winchcetetw 
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A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  by  the  Reverend 
John  Baownr,  of  Haddington ;  a  new  edition  \  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Reverend  W.  Smith  A.M.,  Glasgow ;  stereotyped  and  printed 
at  the  Glasgow  University  Press:  and  embellished  with  a  fine  Por- 
trait.   Price  only  Ss.  6d.  m  boards. 

••To  ensure  theeorrectness  of  this  work,  every  refetenee  has  bscii 
coimiared  with  the  Scriptures,  and  eome  hmmdrede  <^err9r$t  which' 
have  crept  into  prcocdinjg  editions,  have  been  diectntered  ami  eorrtetaim  ■ 
The  Publishers  are  happy  la  the  conviction  that  they  can  with  coofi- 
fience  recommend  this  work  as  bring  extremely  cerrscf,  as  well  aa 
eUgantuiddUap.'' , 

VIL 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME, 

By  Dr  AIRIN  and  Mrs  BARBAULD. 
A  new  edition,  carefolly  revised  and  corrected,  especially  in  the 
Scientific  department,  and  complete  in  two  vols.,  pnoe  5s.  in 
boards,  or  6s.  half4Mund,  with  fine  plates, 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME,  or  the  JUVENILE 
BUDGET  OPENED  (  a  variety  of  MlseeUaneoos  Pieces  for  the  In- 
struction and  amusemeot  of  Young  Persons.    By  DrAtatMandMn 

BARBArLO. 

•••  Be  careful  to  order  the  Glasgow  Editioa,  oomplete  la  two 
volumes,  printed  for  R.  Griflin  de  Co. 

VIU. 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  REMAINS,  in  Ptom  and 
Verse,  stereotyped  at  the  Univerrity  Press,  and  coropleto  In  one  neat 
volume,  with  a  portrait,  price  only  ^  6d.  in  boards.  A  few  copies 
are  printed  on  fine  royal  paper,  hot-pressed,  price  6s.  in  boards. 

The  publishers  have  spared  neither  peine  nor  expenpe  to  render 
this  edition  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public.  An  original  Mo- 
moirof  the  Author  is  nreflxed,  by  a  Gentknun  of  taste  Mid  literary 
acquirements,  in  whicn  all  Attemde  at  Boek  ilaklng  have  been  stu- 
diously avoided,  a  fkult  from  iriiidi  even  Mr  Southey*s  Life  b  not 
exempt.  The  few  incidents  which  compose  theeareerof  White  are 
accurately  detailed,  and  his  Hterary  powers  Justly  and  ideasin^  es- 
timated, out  the  afibetatiooof  hypercriticism,  so  mudi  in  vogue,  and 
the  redundancy  of  literary  digresidao,  are  not  for  a  moment  permit* 
ted  to  Intrude. 

•••  Obeerve  to  order  tfie  Glasgow  University  Press  Edition,  bdqg 
the  most  complete  and  cheapest  edition  published  la  one  volume. 

Glasgow  t  Printed  for  RfCRAao  Oairriir  &  Co.  t  aad  sold  by  W* 
Huirraa  aad  J.  LoratA^f,  Edinburgh ;  and  T*  Taoai  Londoo. 
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Amsmcau  KswtrAnuM. — The  Omokm  P%mmi».  M«ir 
Eehota.  FVom  Mtfdi  to  Aufvft  ISSa— -TIU  Nmo 
York  Ewtmg  PotL  For  July  1889.  Neir  ToiIl 
Mlehael  Burnhftm  ft  Co. 

Tbk  two  nevrspopen,  to  iles  of  wblohwe  rtfer  at  the 
1mo4  of  this  Mticley  Maroelf  roMinblo  «oeh  other  In  aoj 
tbii^  9s*io&ni  the  ciroumatanee  of  their  hoth  belof  newt, 
pifen.  The  one  It  the  ftret  Ulanuy  and  loteUoctaal  ef- 
fprt  which  has  yet  hem  made  hy  a  yowi;  atate  Jnat  aCart- 
inf  Into  an  Independent  exlatenoe,  and  anzloos  to  throw 
6ff  the  barharism  <]^  agea ;  while  die  other  la  the  r^^idar- 
lyayAteoMtiaedprodnetlonof  ahfffedty,  long  aeeuateined 
to  each  oonrenleneei,  and  to  be  Tlewed  mere  aa  an  ordi- 
nary mercantile  apeeolatloa,  than  aa  a  aympUim  <^  any 
fteah  aooeaalon  or  mental  or  phyiloal  rlgoor.  We  ahall 
keep  thia  dlatlnotloQ  In  rlew  In  the  remarfca  we  are  about 
to  make  on  theae  aeparate  pablloatioa%  qieaklnf  of  the 
one  with  that  grvro  Intereat  wlildi  naturally  attachea  to 
H,  and  treating  the  other  with  leaa  ceremony,  aa  being 
principally  iveftd  to  aa  for  the  gMmpaea  H  atforda  of  the 
manneraMidhaUtaof  the  worthy  dtlaena  for  whooe  eape- 
tM  aeeomoMMlallon  it  la  piibllahed. 

Amoiv  the  pubUe  aeaauroi  credHaMe  to  the  humanity 
ef  the  United  Statea,  the  meana  they  hare  em|doyed 
far  the  dvllbEatlon  and  protection  of  Uie  Indian  tribea, 
the  oriflnal  InhabHanta  of  that  i^tst  continent,  ahould  not 
he  overlooked.  It  la  true,  that  they  hare  wrcated  frvm 
tibeae  Indiana  a  country  which  waa  once  their  own,  and 
left  them  only  remote  dlatrlcta,  for  which,  aa  yet,  thecon- 
^ervra  do  not  find  any  Immediate  uae ;  hut,  harfaig  tfina 
attained  their  own  enda,  and  aecured  tiidr  own  aettlement, 
they  hare,  in  moat  oaaea,  been  dealwma  of  wounding  aa 
Uttle  aa  poaalble  the  fbelinga  of  the  natire  trlbea.  Thinned 
ia  thoir  numbehi  are,  and  broken  aa  la  their  apirit,  by  the 
annftilaakig  warftre  ao  long  carried  on  agalnat  them  by 
the  Spanlarda,  little  eanae  hm  the  American  gorvmment 
now  to  ftnr  even  their  combined  efforta,  were  It  poaalble 
that  any  odmblnatlon  for  political  purpoaea  coidd  be  eiw 
tared  into  among  them.  It  la  only  on  the  extreme  ber- 
dere  of  the  American  territory — ^princlpaOy  on  the  north- 
caat  and  aouth — that  Indiana  are  now  to  be  found ;  for 
wherercr  the  deatmelAen  of  game  umaequent  on  agricul- 
taral  induatry  haa  taken  places  the  natires,  flndlng  the 
meana  of  anbalatence  beeome  InanAcient,  have  adld  their 
landi,  tract  after  tract,  and  retired  to  remoter  parte.  The 
ttfbea,  of  which  there  la  a  oonaiderable  Tarfety,  are  all  In- 
dependent of  each  other,  and,  though  probably  deeoended 
frim  one  common  origin,  apeak  different  languages,  and 
hut  rarely  enter  Into  oonfoderatlona  or  alliaaoea;  We 
hare  at  preaent  to  do  only  with  that  tribe  which  appear* 
tohare  been  making,  of  lato  yeara,  more  rapid  progreea  to- 
warda  drnizathMi  than  any  other— 4be  tribe  of  the  Che- 
rokee Indiaao.* 

^•ThatilbavhlBh  lanka  next  to  the  Chafekaa*  to  eftvWaallaa.  ia 
tt«t  or  the  Mohawk  ladiaai.  on  the  Oiaa4  lUvev  ia  UMarteadib 
■•lUeehaTlBg  Mboohaad  pto&of  ironhip^  naoyorUNDicaRical 


The  Cherakaea  Inhabit  ^m  northern  partoof  Oaarghi 
the  Akbama  territory,  and  the  aouthem  bardara  of 
Teoneano.  Their  mnnher  to  between  fifteen  and  twmiAf 
;  aad  their  exiatonaai  aaaftveand  independoat 
haa  bean  acknowledged  In  eetindtraittoa  with  the 
Thegif  ernment  of  the  Unltod  Statoa,  howu 
evw,  haa  for  eevwal  yeara^erlneed  a  conatderabia  anxleiy 
to  ranaovo  theaa  iotltor  bo^  $  bat  the  Chenakaee  aeeai 
datarmlned  to  make  a  sland»  andyae  H  la  thapeHay  of  the 
Republlo  to  avoid  coming  to  extramltleo  with  tbefar  htf- 
medfoto  ndghbonra,  It  la  not  nnllkdy  that  they  wUT  od^. 
mately  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  kre.  ¥ram. 
whatever  canae,  the  Cherokeea  have  axhihited  a  greater 
willingneaa  to  tread  In  the  foototepa  of  improvement  than 
any  ef  their  Indian  brethren,  and  they  have  not  been 
without  thefar  reward.  Uavli^i^  In  the  flrat  phw%  yen. 
vailed  upon  themaelvea  to  give  up  the  wandiiring  hahlto 
which,  for  the  moot  p«t>  Qharaeteitoe  the  oAar  Indian^ 
and  having  built  in  their  own  diatrlet  one  or  two  email 
towna,  of  which  New  Echota  la  the  principal,  they  eoon 
made  conalderaUe  progreea  In  hnabandry  and  domeatie 
manufoeturea,  the  fruitful  nature  of  their  country  affordr 
lag  every  eonvenienoa  for  the  former,  and  their  own  fukk 
Ingennl^  apeedlly  InMatlnc  them  In  the  totter.  So  for 
baokaatha  year  1810,  weleani,hy  Wamien'a  **  Stotlelkal 
Aoeonntoftho  United  Statae,*  that,  haeMw  a  great  ateck 
of  cattle,  horaeiy  hofB^  and  aheep,  they  had  500  ploaghc 
1600  aplnnlng  wheda,  467  looma,  3  aaltpetre  workp,  A 
allveramltha,andnnmereMmilkofdllforantklnda.  Thip 
only  a  beginning;  and,  during  the  laat  nineteen  yea«% 


praaetttatl  vo  oenetitatton,F— 4bey  havoframed  a  eode  of  law% 


have  aet  a-goHig  achoela  for  the  edneatton  ef  their 
ddldren, — and,  above  all,  they  have  diraeted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  printing;  and,  In  Februarv  1828,  tha 
firet  number  ef  a  weekly  newapaper,  called  the  Ckirohm 
Monur,  waa  leaned  from  the  yreaa  of  New  £ehota»  printed 
partly  In  the  ancient  Cherakee  charaetv,  and  portly  In 
EngHah  for  the  benefit  of  tha  whtoeoi  wHh  whom  they 
are  a  good  deal  Intermingled.  Tina  uenapaper,  a  flto  ok 
which  now  Mea  before  na,  haa  Vwn  carried  ooever  alnoe^ 
and  we  cannot  help  regarding  It  aa  a  highly  curloua  and 
Intereating  publifl|lion.  It  la  aupported  almoet  ezdnaively 
by  native  Indlan%  ly  peraona  wkaae  eoppcr-oelonn 
ptosdonhaa  been  aaq^oaed  to  Indlaatoan  Inforlor 
eapability,  yet  who  are  no  aeoner  plaoed  Ui  elremnetanom 
of  a  more  fovouraUe  nature  than  thoee  to  which  the^ 
h|n«  been  hitherto  accuatomed,  than  they  proceed  to  tlto 
dh|day  of  aa  much  talent  aa  could  be  expected  from  fmy 
othier  body  of  men  whatever.  It  la  certainly  aomethlng 
now  in  the  annab  of  lltaiatu%  to  find  Uterwry  eamya  In 
print*  the  real  and  only  namea  of  whooe  nuthera  would  at 
one  time  hare  amnokad  ao  much  of  the  mokaaain  and  touM^ 
hawk.  Theae  namea  are  aueh  aa  LHtto  Turtle,  Head 
Thrower,  Sleeping  Rabbit,  Raceoon,  Slim  Fdlow,  and 
Young  Chidcen.  Tet  them,  and  aoeh  aa  theae,  are  the 
eootributora  to  the  ChcroJUa  Pkoms^  which  newapaper, 
wo  healtato  not  to  aay»  la  aendwntad  with  a  manly  aplri^ 
•  phitoenihiml  taaipianuui,  and  •  Utentfy  ability,  that 
wmM  d»  w  diiOMdlt  la  any  of  mm 
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re  quoted,  ie  an  eztntct  from  PaUok'e  "  Couree  of 
Time.**  The  Cherokeee,  hefwrnnr,  aeem  to  have  poets 
nnonf  tbemsdyea,  for  there  are  sereral  original  pieces  in 
that  language,  besides  one  or  two  poetical  translations  into 
it  from  Watts*s  Hfmns.  We  sincerely  trust  that  this 
liighly  meritorious  paper  will  go  on  steadily,  and  rapidly 
Increase  in  proeperity.  A  thousand  difficulties  must  have 
attended  the  commencement  of  such  an  undertaking ;  and 
of  these  some  little  notion  may  be  formed,  by  the  follow- 
ing intimation  in  the  twentieth  Number : — **  We  think 
it  necessary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  one  of  our  hands 
has  left  us  to  see  a  parent  who  b  dangerously  ill,  and  per- 
haps we  shall  not  be  able  to  issue  our  next  Number  until 
the  week  after  next.  Our  patrons  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
■sember,  that  the  location  of  our  paper  renders  such  faiU 
ures  unavoidable,  as  it  is  not  in  our  power,  in  caaes  like 
the  abore,  to  procure  substitutes.**  Tlie  same  Number 
contains  a  modest  and  well-written  appeal  to  the  fHends 
of  the  paper,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  its  existence  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  support  received  from 
those  who  are  not  Indians ;  and  that,  though  as  many 
aobecribers  had  come  forward  among  the  Indians  as  could 
he  reasonably  expec^d,  yet  that,  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  the  conductors*  labours  without  embarrassment,  the  list 
-would  have  to  be  considerably  augmented.  We  l»elieTe 
this  appeal  produced  good  effects ;  the  paper  coutlnues  to 
he  regularly  published,  and  the  Cherokee  nation  is  qulddy 
Advancing  in  civilization,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  em- 
bdlishUfe. 

We  must  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Aew  York 
JSvemng  Poit  till  our  next. 


Trawk  in  Twrkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  in  1824, 
1825,  1826,  and  1827.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq. 
M.R.C.S.  Two  Tola.  London.  Henry  C<^um. 
1829. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope is  directed  towards  the  East,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  struggle  which  is  there  taking  place  between  two  of 
the  most  unwieldy  powers  of  modem  times,  the  work  of 
nn  intelligent  traveller,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  in- 
Testigating  the  whole  arcttna  of  the  Turkish  character 
and  Ottoman  policy,  must  be  considered  interesting  and 
iraluable.  Mr  Madden*s  book  answers,  in  many  respects, 
this  description,  and  supplies  us  with  that  species  of  in- 
formation we  wish  to  receive.  At  the  same  time,  with- 
out entering  into  argument  on  the  subject,  we  thiuk  it 
right  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  doubt, 
(though  we  know  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  received  be- 
lief,) that  the  circumstance  of  a  traveller  in  the  East  be- 
longing to  the  medical  profession  is  in  his  fisvour.  In 
one  vtepect  it  no  doubt  is  an  advantage,  as  it  secures  for 
him' occasional  admission  into  private  fkmilies,  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  obtain ;  but  lias  it  not  a  tendency  to 
make  him  much  better  acquainted  with  one  peculiar  phasis 
of  society  than  with  any  other,  and  that,  too,  the  least  plea- 
sing one  ?  He  sees  disease  in  all  its  various  shapes,  and  his 
mind  naturally  dwelb  upon  the  causes  which  have  pro* 
dttced  that  disease.  Stmies  of  private  scandal,  and  fit- 
mlly  dissensions  and  quarrels,  ending  in  brutal  attempts 
at  revenge,  thus  become  familiar  to  him,  and  the  great 
stream  of  health,  sound  morality,  and  happiness,  flows 
past  him  unregarded.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  medical 
travellers  represent  in  general,  we  thinlc,  the  very  worst 
side  of  things ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  we  suspect,  that 
Mr  Bfadden  has,  in  the  |vesent  instance,  done  barely 
JHstloe  to  the  TmkM,  Mr  Madden  is,  neverthelees,  an 
acQte  observer  and  a  dever  writer.  Many  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  Ottoman  dynasty  are  eridentiy  founded  on 
a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  system  on  which 
it  is  built ;  and  poUtieians  ought  to  have  some  respect 
lor  the  dear-sightednesB  of  that  individnal,  wlus  so  Ur 
hack  as  the  ysar  1885^  BKprijsiBil  himself  thus  in  a  letter 
to  tha  £ari  €f  BlMriogtao.:..'*  Bosiia,  or  whatever 


other  power  ultimately  removes  the  carcase  of  Turkey 
from  Thrace,  may  perhaps  for  a  period  bend  under  the 
burden,  meet  at  the  commencement  with  impediments  en 
maeee,  encounter  famine  and  sickness  in  its  progress ;  but 
the  event  of  a  single  pitched  battle  will  be  the  coup  de 
grace  to  Turkey,  and  the  very  fears  of  the  invaded  will 
accomplish  the  prediction  of  their  expulsion  fr^m  Eu- 
rope.** <<  I  never  questioned  a  Turlc,**  he  adds,  '<  on  the 
stability  of  the  empire,  who  did  not  state  his  conviction 
oi  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  Giaours  were 
to  prevail  over  the  true  believers.** 

Mr  Madden  resided  for  a  long  while  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with 
a  description  of  the  present  condition  and  manners  of  the 
Turks.  He  afterwards  visited  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea, 
Nubia,  and  Palestine ;  and  the  second  volume  contains ' 
many  interesting  details  of  his  adventures  in  theee  conn- 
tries.  We  can  at  present  make  only  one  or  two  miscel- 
laneous extracts,  which  shall  relate  principally  to  the 
Turks.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr  Madden  is  no 
admirer  of  this  people,  neither  is  he  inclined  to  attach 
much  weight  to  the  visions  of  the  Philhellenists,  as  the 
following  passage  regarding  the  warlike  habits  of  the  two 
nations  suffidently  proves : 

MiLTTART  Tactics  of  thx  Turks  avd  Grxbks.— **  If 
any  one  can  believe  such  qualities  as  the  Turlu  possess  can 
make  virtuous  citizens  or  good  soldien,  I  would  only  ask  to 
transport  that  person,  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  spectacle  of 
an  engagement  between  the  Mahometans  and  the  Greeks. 
After  the  dreadful  note  of  preparation  had  long  been  heard, 
he  would  find  the  two  armies  in  tlie  field,  and  at  a  conve- 
nient distance  from,  each  other;  he  would  find  the  Greeks, 
who  are  the  most  relirious  people  in  the  worid,  posted  pn^ 
bably  behind  a  church ;  he  would  observe  the  Ottomans^ 
who  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  for  a  siege,  affording 
their  lives  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  or  perhaps  by  a  wall ;  and 
he  would  expect  to  hear  the  thunders  of  the  artiUerv  com- 
mence ;  but  would  he  hear  them  withont  a  pvl«y  ?— Oh, 
no !  the  rround  is  classie^  and,  like  the  worthies  or  Homer, 
the  hostile  heroes  most  aouse  one  another  first ;  he  would 
hear  the  noble  Moslems  magnanimously  roaring,  *  Come  on, 
ye  undrcumclsed  Giaours !  we  have  your  mothers  for  our 
slaves.  May  the  birds  of  heaven  defile  vour  fkthers*  heads  ; 
come  on,  ye  Caffres !  *  Then  would  he  near  the  deseendenta 
of  Themistocles,  nowise  intimidated,  vociferating,  '  Ap- 
proach, ye  turbfljied  dogs !  Come  and  see  us  making  war- 
ding of  your  Koran ;  look  at  us  trampling  on  your  fiidth* 
and  giving  pork  to  your  daughters  !*  Greatly  edified  with 
such  a  prelude  to  the  horroraof  the  war,  he  would  at  last  hear 
two  or  three  hundred  random  shots,  but  he  would  look  fbr  the 
armies  and  he  would  not  see  them ;  he  would  observe  stones 
fiying,  vriien  the  ammunition  fiiiled ;  and  at  night,  when  tlie 
carnage  ceased,  he  would  hardly  know  whether  to  be  asto* 
nished  most  at  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  warlike  Turks,  or 
at  the  great  discretion  of  the  patriotic  Greeks.  And  he  vrould 
seek  the  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded ;  and  what  with 
the  bursting  of  guns,  and  some  unlucky  shots,  he  would 
find  halC^t-dozen  killed  on  either  side,  and  he  would  see  tlie 
classic  Greeks  wrangling  over  the  bodies  of  their  own 
people  for  the  dead  men's  shirts ;  and  he  would  observe  the 
amuble  Turks  cutting  off  the  ean  of  their  ^en  country- 
men, to  send  to  Constantinople  as  trophies  flrom  the  heads 
of  their  enemies.  And  If  he  went  to  NapoH  di  Somania, 
he  would  hear  a  Greek  Te  Deum  chanted  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  over  God*s  i*nemles ;  or  he  would  return  by 
Constantinople,  and  hear  the  Projphet  glorified  from  the 
Mosque,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Infidels ;  at  «11  events, 
he  would  be  sure,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  read  in  the 
Timet  of  the  great  rictory  achieved  by  the  strogEling  Gredcs, 
and  in  the  Courier,  of  the  signal  del^t  the  Gredan  rebda 
had  iust  sustained.  And  aiw  the  gentleman  had  wept  or 
laughed  at  the  tollies  of  mankind,  he  would  have  lebure  to 
contemplate  the  arrogance  of  the  Turlo,  the  effrontery  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  cowardiceof  both.**— VoL  I.  pp.  74-7. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  a  hostile  army  Is  at  Its 
very  gates,  our  readen  will  peruse  with  interest  Mr 
Madden*s 

DascurrioN  of  CowsTAMTiiroPLa.-— *'  Whoever  would 
paint  thejMcturesfue  in'  all  Ita  loveliness,  has  but  to  gaae  on 
Stambool  from  the  sea.  .Whoever  would  pourtray  the  bar~ 
baretoue  in  all  ita  horrors,  has  but  to  land  and  wade  through 
tha  aboininitioos  gf  Conitaptinople.    It  ia  not  my  intco* 
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WM  oonstantir  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  low  thick  mut- 
tering of  hiH  lips  had  heen  incenant  during  the  night  At 
four  o'doek,  he  bouneed  out  of  bed,  escaped  unnoticed,  pass- 
ed the  outer  door  of  the  hospital,  and  nui,  naked  as  he  was, 
•everal  yards  in  the  direction  of  Ills  home ;  but  h^re  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  people  of  the  pesthonse :  he  had  just  sunk 
down  quite  extiaustea.  The  strength  oi  death,  which  had 
esrried  him  thus  far,  was  now  cone ;  and  with  the  help 
of  two  Arabs,  he  was  borne  back  to  his  dungeon,  (for  it 
deserved  no  better  name,)  trailing  his  leet,  and  his  head 
sunk  on  his  bosom.  I  saw  him  two  hours  after  tiiis :  the 
bubo  was  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  the  two  livid  spots  had 
become  Iai^  carbuncles,  his  eyes  were  glazed,  vet  unnatu- 
rallv  brilliant,  and  his  fingers  were  playing  with  the  bed- 
clothes. At  dusk  the  rattling  in  the  throat  wak  accompanied 
with  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  these  went  oil^ 
and  after  a  couple  <iii  hours,  without  any  apparent  suflRaring, 
he  died.'*— VoL  I.  p.  2SS-6. 

We  recommend  Mr  Madden's  work  to  our  readers  as 
one  full  of  interesting  informatioD ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
considering  that  the  author  is  a  young  man,  as  wonder- 
fully free  of  faults. 


SimpHcity  of  Health,  Exemplified  by  Hortator.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  London.  Ei&ngham  Wil- 
son.    1829. 

An  immense  quantity  of  drivd  has  found  its  way  into 
books  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  health ;  but  of  all  the  drivel  it  has  ever  been 
our  lot  to  peruse,  that  contained  In  this  work,  entitled  the 
«  Simplicity  oi  Health,**  is  the  most  pre-eminent.  The 
•athor,  who^  by  his  own  oonfession,  doss  not  lieloog  to  the 
medical  prufessiott,  is  evidently  a  weak,  hypochondriacal, 
middle-aged,  unmarried  man,  living  in  some  obscure  way 
|n  the  heart  of  London,  a  clerk  probably  in  some  public 
office,  and  an  old  wife  In  erery  thing  but  external  format 
tion.  This  poor,  white,  dying-looking  olject,  chooses  to 
christen  himself  **  Hortator,**  and  has  the  insolence  to 
suppose  that  he  can  give  instructions  to  "  much  better 
men**  on  the  proper  mode  of  regulating  their  stomach  and 
howds.  The  sulyect  is  a  nasty  one  at  the  best,  and  none 
but  a  ^  lily-livered  knave**  would  voluntarily  undertake 
it.  However,  if  Hortator  had  gone  a  single  step  beyond 
the  old  advice,  that  we  should  not  eat  or  drink  too  much, 
and  that  we  should  take  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
.  excrdse,  we  could  have  forgiven  him ;  but  the  pompous 
.  blockheiMl  has  only  broken  down  this  odd  maxim  into  fifty 
thousand  little  bits,  and  his  way  of  administering  each 
little  bit  is  to  us  worse  than  m  dose  of  ipecacuanha*  We 
ahall  give  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two^  and  we  shall 
.  endeavour  to  select  the  most  ridiculous,  rather  than  the 
most  disgusting,  for  this  is  the  only  alternative. 

After  a  conceited  and  egotistical  Litroduction,  In  whkA 
the  body  has  inserted  Mr  Abemethy*s  <*  character  of  his 
work  by  permission,**  and  which  character  is  just  as  slight- 
ly laudatory  as  it  could  well  be,  we  come  to  the  chapter 
which  contains  Hortator*s  first  rules  Ibr  the  preservation 
of  health.     It  is  a  chapter  on  Washing.     Hortator,  at 
the  outset,  like  a  bilious  Cockney  as  he  is,  lays  it  down 
as  *<  a  safe  position,**  that  '*  every  ailment,  however  irif- 
Img,  even  a  toothach  or  a  com  on  the  toe,**  (and  of 
.  course  the  prick  of  a  pin,)  "  contributes  its  share  in 
abridging  Ufe.**    This  **  safe  posiUon**  being  first  esta- 
blished,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  most  momentary 
disagreeable  setnation  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 
Hence  one  of  the  ninny's  first  rules  is, — **  No  one  should 
rise  immediately  on  awakening ;  if  one  be  determined  or 
'  obliged  then  to  get  up^  be  should  remain  two  or  three 
.  minatea  laUil  he  be  perfeetfy  coUected.     He  should  next 
.  throw  off  the  quilt,  or  some  of  the  outside  covering,  so 
that  be  may  eeol  gradually,  and  remain  a  aklnate  or  two 
.longer.**     Was  there  ever  such  a  hen  ?    Instead  of  spring- 
.  Ing  up  light  and  rosy  into  the  air  of  morning,  tlie  shlver- 
.  lag  syosay  lies  "  graduaBy  cooUng,**  and  gathering  to- 
gether all  hia  courage  fisr  the  mighty  efibrt  be.is  about  to 
a^Mke.     ButiBipeaf  Ubi  i^  at  liat^    Ht  la  then  to  f«U 


on  his  breeches,  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  stark 
naked  to  the  basin.  Arrived  at  the  basin^  Hortator  thua 
speaketli, — ^"  Dip  the  face  two  or  three  times  in  a  baalii 
of  cold  water.  The  eyes  may  be  either  open  on  Immer* 
sion,  or,  as  It  may  be  easier  on  beginning,  while  under  tha 
water.  After  this,  water  ehouid  he  equirted  brishfy  into 
the  eyee  bjf  a  mfrmge.  On  the  first  trials  they  may  he 
dosed,  and  opened  immediately  after  the  darii  {  but  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  bear  the  shock  when  open;  Water 
should  then  be  squirted  against  each  ear.  You  must 
next,  with  the  hands,  and  using  soap,  wash  wsll  the  ana^ 
pits,**  &c.  &c  Is  it  not  pUin  from  this,  that  the  poor 
squirting  wretch  must  have  bleared  and  bloodshot  eyes* 
filled  with  rheum,  hairs,  straws,  spiders*  webs,  and  all 
manner  of  unclean  things?  Imagine  a  beautiful  girl  at 
her  morning  toilet,  preesnting  one  of  this  dirty  old  booby^ 
squirts  at  her  dear  blue  laughing  eyes ! — Washing  under 
the  armpits,  too !  Faugh  !  But  the  washing  business  la 
not  yet  over : — ^  In  some  time  after,  say  about  half  an 
hour,  the  eyes  should  be  bathed  with  warm  water.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  this  is  with  a  soft  linen  rag»  kept  for 
the  purpose.  The  eyes  should  then  be  well  dried  with  ft 
dean  toweL**  All  this,  we  are  persuadsd,  would  net 
keep  Hortator*s  eyes  dean  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour; 
there  is  a  natural  foulness  about  them,  which  the  **  mu^ 
titudinous  seas**  could  not  wash  away. 

Ptasiog  over,  with  great  regret,  the  exquisite  chapter 
on  Shaving,  we  come  to  something  touching  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  feet,  which  we  cannot  omit.     Upon  the 
question  relating  to  boots  or  shoes,   quoth  H«i$Blei^ 
<'  were  my  opinion  adced,  I  should  be  In  fiivour  of  bool^ 
and  would  recommend  them  to  all  who  ean  bear  the  d^ 
pense.     They  may  save  one  from  hurts  in  ths  ankles  and 
shins,  ftrom  scalds,  andfrom  that  moet  direfidofaO.  accidente, 
thehorribkeffectaofthebiteofamaddogr     llkey  any 
indeed,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Hortator  wears  them* 
Yet  even  in  boots,  "  walking  should  not  be  carried  Ip 
excess,  or  it  may  1m  Injurious.**^-"  Persons  have  somo- 
times  suffered  serioudy  by  going  out  on  long  pedetiriom 
excursions  with  others  of  superior  powers.     Some  can 
walk  very  fast,  even,  roca  mUee  oa  hour  (!)  and  oondntie 
it  for  the  day ;  while  there  lure  many  who  Qoold  ne|» 
without  much  labour,  go  at  a  greater  rate  than  two  Uip 
several  hours**  (!) — **  A  man  who  cannot,  without  dla- 
tresaing  exertion,  walk  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  milai, 
should  not  go  out  with  tliose  who  think  little  of  thirty  ar 
forty.     If,  contrary  to  a  previous  midirstanding,**  (fiir 
Heaven's  sake,  attend  to  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,)  <*  he 
find  them  determined  to  go  farther  than  may  suit  his 
strength,  he  should  turn  bach  im  time,"     We  wonder  botr 
many  miles  Hortator  could  walk ;  and  we  ehouid  like  |o 
see  tlie  creature,  whose  notion  is  that  ./bar  miles  an  boar 
is  '*  very  fhst  ;** — he  must  be  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  tailors,  who  have  bred  in  and  in,  tSU  the  imbecile  rase 
has  ended  in  the  scarecrow  who  has  spawned  the  **  Slni- 
plidty  of  Health.**    After  a  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
Hortator  has  doubtlsss  Ulsters  on  his  feet,  and  he  Is 
therefore  able  to  talk  with  peculiar  unction  on  that  Inn 
portaat  sntiJeet.  He  openeth  his  mouth  and  sahb— <*  Fsr 
blisters  oft  the  feet,  from  walking,  there  are  numerous 
remedies  recorded,**  (by  our  best  historians,  we  presumsi) 
'*  By  improper  treatment,  they  are  often  long  in  bealittg. 
Old  eoldtera  (!)  ought  to  be  able  to  give  good  Information 
on  the  subject ;  yet  we  are  still  without  any  certain  pre- 
ventive or  core.  I  cftn  only  recommend  my  own  practice, 
which  liBfto  letthe  water  out  with  a  needle  on  stepping  into 
bed,  and  rub  the  part  with  taOow-^andh  grease.**    TUs  is 
a  splendid  discovery,  and  bow  vlvld  the  picture  U  preeeate 
to  the  mind  !     We  have  the  whde  scene  before  us.     We 
see  Hortator  **  stepping  Into  bed**  with  a  needle  In  oHe 
hand,  the  seat  of  honour  of  a  tallow  candle  in  the  otb«*, 
and  an  immense  ydlow-looking  blister  on  his  bed  ;-»we 
see  the  needle  pierce  the  cutide,  the  gush  of  water,  the 
instant  application  of  the  tallow  candle,  and  the  dean  and 
comfortable  air  with  wliiob  Horutor  then  wraps  bbaadf 
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ioMM  alioat  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Earl  of 
that  bouse.  Contemporarj  history  auffidttitly  eetabliabce 
the  ahuaea  of  the  feudal  prerofpUiTe  perpetrated  in  Gal- 
loway by  the  house  of  Douglas ;  but  if  we  Usten  to  the 
tradition  of  the  peasantry,  the  tale  runs  thna: — **  The 
eaatle  waa  formerly  inhabited  by  robbers ;  it  was  long  im- 
pregnable, but  at  last  Mons  Meg  waa  sent  from  Edin- 
burgh totalM  it.  She  was  pUused  on  that  hill  which  you 
aee  to  the  right.  At  the  first  shot,  tlie  ball  passed  through 
the  room  where  the  robbers  were  sitting  at  brealcftwt, 
and  knocked  the  cup  and  saucer  out  of  tlie  captain's  hand ; 
wliereupon  they  all  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  castle  and 
surrendered.*'  Few  traditions,  we  believe,  have  been  so 
ludicrously  distorted  by  the  changed  customs  of  a  country 
as  this ;  but  the  vital  truth  of  all  that  have  surriYed  so 
long  has  equally,  tliough  less  perceptibly,  suflTered. 

Such,  then,  is  the  eridence  upon  which  all  that  we 
know  of  the  si&irs  of  Scotland,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  tlie  Saxon  dynasty,  rests.  A  history,  construct- 
ed out  of  such  materials,  must  necessarily  stand  in  the 
aame  relation  to  an  authentic  history,  that  the  mock-son, 
begot  by  reflection  on  a  cloud,  bears  to  the  orb  of  day. 
But  even  these  materials — and  the  industry  of  our  anti- 
quaries has  already  amassed  a  large  quantity  of  them — 
have  never  yet  been  used  as  they  might  be.  He  who  is 
able  properly  to  arrange,  classify,  and  appreciate  them, 
will  construct  out  of  them  a  preliminary  chapter  to  the 
history  of  Scotland  a  prelude  to  that  wild  symphony : — 
.more  they  cannot  yield. 

On  Mr  Low,  we  are  willing  to  bestow  the  praise  due 
to  much  industrious  research,  and  a  considerable  display 
of  learning  and  ingenuity ;  and  we  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised tliat  his  work  should  not  be  better  known. 


Skarpffg  Lomdon  Magazine.     No.  III.     For  September. 

1829. 

This  is  the  fairest  to  the  eye  of  all  our  Magazines ; 
neither  is  it,  like  some  things  which  are  fair  to  the  eye, 
bitter  to  the  taste.  Its  literary  merits  are  always  respect- 
able ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  editors,  several  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged eminence  contribute  regularly  to  its  pages. 
In  the  present  number,  the  article  which  pleases  us  most 
b  a  humorous  sketch,  called  **  Sighmon  Dumps,**  which 
we  suppose  to  be  from  the  pen  either  of  Theodore  Hooke, 
or  one  of  the  Smiths,  that  is,  Horace  or  James.  There 
is  also  a  tolerable  article  by  Mudford,  though  somewhat 
coarse,  as  is  usual  with  him,  entitled  "  Confessions  of  a 
Suicide.**  The  tale  with  which  the  number  opens,  called 
•*  The  Betrothed,**  and  the  review  of  Lady  Morgan's 
'*  Book  of  the  Boudoir,**  are  also  good.  Then  for  poetry, 
we  have,  among  other  thlngM,  some  very  sweet  stanzas  by 
Mrs  Hemans,  and  a  dtver  jeu-€te8prit  by  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayley,  which  we  shall  extract.  It  is  a  travesHe  of  his 
own  popular  song,  "  I*d  be  a  butterfly  :**  ^ 

"  I'd  bb  a  rARonr. 

"  I'd  be  a  parody,  made  by  a  ninny. 

On  some  little  song  with  a  poptuar  tune^ 
Not  worth  a  halfpenny,  sold  ror  a  guinea. 

And  suuff  in  the  Strand  by  the  l^bt  of  the  mooo. 
I'd  never  s^h  for  the  sense  of  a  Pliny, 

(  Who  cares  for  sense  at  St  James's  in  June  ?) 
I'd  be  a  parody  made  by  a  ninny. 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  Ught  of  the  mooo. 

**  Oh,  could  I  pick  up  a  thought  or  a  stanza, 

I'd  take  a  flight  on  another  bard's  vrings, 
Turning  his  rhymes  into  extravaganza. 

Laugh  at  his  harp^  and  then  pilfer  ita  stringi ! 
When  a  poU-parrot  can  croak  the  cadenza 

A  nightingale  loves,  he  supposes  he  sings ! 
Oh,  never  mind,  I  will  pick  up  a  stanza. 

Laugh  at  his  harp,  and  then  pilfer  its  stringi ! 

«*  What  though  vou  tdl  me  each  metrical  puppy 
Might  nMdn  of  Mioh  faumdioi  tiro /^  fl-^flyi 


Mocking  birds  think  they  obtain,  by  each  copy, 
Paradise  plumes  for  the  parodied  lay  :— 

Ladder  of  fame  I  if  man  can*t  reach  the  top^  he 
Is  right  to  sing  Just  as  high  up  as  he  may ; 

I'd  be  a  parody,  made  by  a  puppy. 
Who  makes  of  such  parodies  two  pair  a-day.** 

An  engraving  accompanies  each  number  of  this  Magn- 
zine,  and  two  of  these  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
most  fisvourable  terms.  The  embellishment  of  No.  II  I.  Is 
*'  The  Streamlet,"  from  a  painting  by  Thomas  Stothard. 
It  is  ably  executed,  but  not  quite  so  interesting  as  its  pre- 
decessors. We  understand  that  Allan  Cunningham  has 
now  little  or  no  connexion  with  this  Magazine,  his  time 
being  almost  exclusively  engrossed  by  other  avocations. 


TTie  Anthology;  Midgmnmer,  1829.  An  Amntal  Reward 
Book  for  Youth ;  connsting  of  Amusing  and  Instructive 
Selections  from  the  best  Authors,  By  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Parry,  M.  A.,  of  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
Pp.  275.     London.     Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  suitable  present  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  people  when  they  come  home  from  school  for 
the  summer  vacation.  It  does  not  certainly  present  the 
attractions  of  our  winter  Annuals ; — it  has  not  tlie  gor- 
geous mezzotinto — the  dazzling  line-engraving — ^the  crim- 
son silk  cover — or  the  fanciful  case ;  but  the  Anthology 
is  well  printed,  neat,  though  not  gaudy ;  and,  on  opening 
it,  we  espy  a  very  pretty  wreath  of  roses,  hyacinths,  tulips, 
carnations,  and  other  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which  may 
be  inscribed  the  name  of  the  beloved  daughter  or  son, 
niece  or  nephew,  to  whom  the  book  is  to  be  presented. 
It  isa  book  of  selections,  made  with  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion. Its  contents  are — Curiosities  in  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Natural  History — Tales,  '*  grave  and  gay" — Apo* 
logues  and  Anecdotes — Extracts  from  interesting  Voyages 
and  Travels— Moral,  Eloquent,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieees 
— and  a  Judicious  proportion  of  Poetry.  The  PrefiMie  in- 
forms us,  that  if  the  present  attempt  succeed,  the  series 
will  be  continued.     We  hope  it  may  succeed. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


WAT  THE  PRORHBT. 


Bg  the  EUrick  Shepherd 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  departed  this  life  an  old 
man,  who  for  sixty  years  previous  to  that  was  known 
only  by  the  name  of  Wat  the  Prophet.  I  am  even  un- 
certain what  his  real  surname  was,  though  be  was  fis- 
miliariy  known  to  the  most  of  my  relatives  of  that  day, 
and  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his  nephew  and 
heir,  whose  name  was  Paterson, — ^yet  I  hardly  think  that 
was  the  prophet's  spmame,  but  that  the  man  I  knew  waa 
a  maternal  nephew.  So  far  I  am  shortcoming  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  tale,  for  in  truth  I  nevtfr  heard  him 
distinguished  by  any  other  name  than  Wat  the  Prophet. 

He  must  have  been  a  very  singular  person  in  every  ra- 
spect.  In  his  youth  he  was  so  much  more  clever  and 
acute  than  his  fellows,  that  he  was  viewed  as  a  sort  of 
phenomenon,  or  rather  **  a  kind  of  being  that  had  malr 
airt  than  his  ain."  It  vras  no  matter  what  Wat  tried,  ibr 
either  at  mental  or  manual  exertkm,  he  excelled ;  and  hia 
giflta  were  so  misoellaneous,  that  it  was  no  wonder  his 
most  intimate  acquaintances  rather  stood  in  awe  oi  him. 
At  the  sports  of  the  field,  at  the  exposition  of  any  part 
of  Scripture,  at  prayer,  and  at  mathematics,  he  was  alto- 
gether unequalled.  By  this,  I  mean  in  the  sphere  of  his 
aoquaintanoe  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  for  he  waa 
the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  who  had  a  small  property. 
In  the  last-mentioned  art  his  comprehension  is  said  to 
have  been  truly  wonderfuL  He  seemed  to  have  an  In- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  science  of  figures  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  needed  but  a  glaaoe  at  the  roles  to  outgo  his 
masters. 
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litttr  dayi  mdy  granted  to  any  of  the  hvman  raee.' 
One  WM  red  M  Uoodt  the  othff  pale,  Mid  the  third  green ; 
the  latter  wae  fiulheet  tnm  me,   and  my  guide  eaid, 

*  Fonder  will  before  yen  BMdie  your  cheiee.  It  ie  m  sfr- 
cred  myttery,  and  from  tlM  ohoioe  yon  make,  year  dcetiny 
hi  fixed  throngh  time  and  eternity.*  I  then  ttrelebed  o«t 
my  hand,  and  took  tlie  one  fortheet  from  me,  and  he 
eaid,  <  It  ie  the  wiU  of  the  Lord ;  ao  let  H  be !  That 
which  ymi  have  choe»n  ia  the  gift  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy.  From  henceforth  yon  must  lire  a  life  of  auffer- 
anoe  and  tribulation,  hot  your  Ufo  shall  be  given  you  for 
a  proof,  in  order  that  yon  may  reveal  to  mankind  all  that 
Is  to  befoU  them  in  the  lAtter  days.*  And  I  opened  the 
hook,  and  it  was  all  written  In  mystic  characters,  which 
I  coald   not  decipher  nor  comprehend;  and  he  said, 

*  Pat  vp  the  book  in  thy  booom,  and  preserTo  it  as  thon 
wonldst  do  the  heart  within  thy  breast ;  for  as  long  as  thon 
hespest  tint  book,  shall  thy  natural  life  remain,  and  the 
s^iirit  of  God  remain  with  thee,  and  whatsoerer  thou 
sayest  In  the  spirit,  shall  come  to  pass.  But  beware  that 
thon  deeeiTO  not  thyself;  for,  if  thon  endeavour  to  pass 
off  studied  speeches,  and  words  of  the  flesh  for  tlwse  of 
the  spirit,  woo  be  unto  thee !  It  had  been  better  for  diee 
thait  thou  never  hadst  been  hem.  Put  up  the  book; 
thou  canst  not  understand  it  now,  but  it  shall  be  given 
thee  to  understand  it,  for  it  is  an  erade  of  the  moot  high 
God,  and  its  words  and  signs  fail  not.  Go  thy  ways, 
and  return  to  the  boose  of  thy  fothers  and  thy  kinsfolk.' 

"  And  I  said,  '  Sir,  I  know  not  where  to  go,  for  I 
cannot  tell  by  what  path  you  brought  me  hither.*  And 
Jw  took  me  by  tlM  hand,  and  led  me  out  by  a  badfi-door 
oi  the  pavilion ;  and  we  entered  a  great  valley,  which 
was  all  in  utter  darkness,  and  I  could  perceive  through 
the  gloom  that  many  people  were  passing  the  same  way 
with  ourselves ;  and  I  said,  <  Sir,  this  is  dreadful !  What 
place  is  thU?*  And  he  said,  '  This  is  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  Many  of  those  you  see  will  grope  on 
hero  for  ever,  and  never  get  over,  for  they  know  not 
whither  they  go,  or  what  Is  before  them.  But  see*st  thou 
nothing  beside?* 

^  And  I  said,  *  I  see  a  bright  and  shining  Mght  beyond, 
whoee  rays  reach  even  to  this  place.* — ^  That,'  said  he» 

*  is  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Gospel;  and  to  those  to 
whom  It  is  given  to  perceive  that  beacon  of  divine  love, 
the  passage  over  this  valley  is  easy.  I  have  shown  It  to 
you ;  but  if  you  keep  that  intrusted  to  your  care,  you 
afaall  never  enter  this  valley  afain,  but  live  and  reveal  the 
will  of  God  to  man  till  mortaBty  ahsil  no  more  remain. 
You  shall  renew  your  age  like  the  eagles,  and  bo  refresh- 
ed  with  the  dews  of  renovation  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  yonr  rest,  for  I  must  leave 
you  again  In  this  worid  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Bo  you 
otrong,  and  overcome  it,  for  men  will  hold  yon  up  to  r^ 
preach  and  ridicule,  and  iqieak  all  manner  of  evil  of  you; 
hut  see  that  you  join  them  not  In  their  voluptuousness 
and  Iniquity,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you!*  * 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  la  a  confused  aeeount  of 
tiio  prophet's  sublime  vision,  it  bring  from  second  hands 
that  I  had  it ;  and,  for  one  thing,  I  know  that  one-half 
of  his  rriation  is  not  contained  in  it.  For  the  oonsequen- 
«ee  I  can  avouch.  From  that  tfane  forth  he  announced 
hie  mission,  and  began  a-propbesying  to  such  fomiliee  as 
bo  was  sent  to.  But  I  forgot  to  mention  a  very  extra- 
ordinary fact,  tittt  this  Tision  of  his  actually  lasted  nine 
days  and  nine  nights,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
found  himself  on  the  very  indhrldnal  spot  In  the  glen 
where  die  voice  first  spoke  to  hfan,  and  so  much  were  his 
looks  changed,  that,  when  he  went  in,  none  of  the  fomlly 
knew  him. 

He  mixed  no  more  vrMi  the  men  of  the  worid,  but 
wandered  about  In  vrilds  and  soUtudes,  and  when  In  the 
spirit,  he  prophesied  vritha  enUlmlty  and  grandeur  never 
ei^ualled.  He  had  plenty  of  money,  and  some  property 
to  boot,  which  his  fother  left  him ;  but  ihrnt  he  never  le- 
gardedy  but  heU  oa  his  oMine  of  seract  ■hitimioiumwi^ 


oflen  subsisting  on  bread  and  water,  and  sometimce  for 
days  together  oo  water  alone,  from  some  motive  known 
only  to  himself.  He  had  a  small  black  pony  on  which 
he  rode  many  years,  and  which  he  kept  always  plump 
and  &t.  This  little  animal  waited  upon  hfan  In  all  hia 
fostlngs  and  prayings,  with  unwearied  patience  and  afi> 
feotion.  There  te  a  well,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
bum,  called  the  £amy  Cleuch,  on  the  very  boundary  be- 
tween the  shirss  of  Dumfries  and  Selkiric  It  is  sltun* 
ted  in  a  most  setiuestered  and  lonely  place,  and  is  called 
to  this  day  the  Prophet's  Well,  from  the  many  pilgrim- 
ages that  he  made  to  it;  for  it  had  been  revealed  to 
htm  in  one  of  his  visions  that  this  water  had  some  divine 
virtue,  partaking-  of  the  nature  of  the  water  of  lifo.  At 
one  time  he  lay  beside  this  wdl  for  nine  days  and  nights^ 
the  pony  feeding  beside  him  all  that  time,,  and  tiioiigh 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  some  food  with  him,  no 
body  knew  of  any  that  he  had ;  and  it  was  belloved  that 
he  fosted  all  that  time,  or  at  least  subsirted  on  the  water 
of  that  divine  welL 

Some  men  with  whom  he  was  familiaT'  for  Indeed  ho 
was  reepeeted  and  Uked  by  every  body,  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  having  been  eo  Inoflensive;— tome  of  his 
friends,  I  say,  tried  to  reason  him  into  a  belief  of  fak 
mortality,  and  that  he  wodld  taste  of  death  like  other 
men;  but  that  he  treated  as  altogether  chimerical,  and  not 
worth  answering ;  when  he  did  answer.  It  was  by  assu- 
ring them,  that  as  long  as  he  kept  his  mystic  scroll,  and 
could  drink  of  his  well,  his  body  was  proof  against  aH 
the  thousand  shafts  of  death.  His  unearthly  monitor 
appeared  to  him  very  frequently,  and  revealed  many  se- 
crets to  him,  and  at  length  dledoeed  to  him  that  he  wte 
Snraxii,  the  first  martyr  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Our 
prophet,  in  the  course  of  time,  grewso  fomiliar  vrith  him, 
that  he  called  him  by  the  friendly  name  of  Auld  Steeale^ 
and  told  his  friends  wkai  he  had  seen  him,  and  port  of 
what  he  had  told  him,  but  never  the  wholes 

When  not  In  his  visiotiary  and  prophetic  moods,  ho 
sometimee  indulged  In  a  little  relaxation,  such  atf  draft- 
playing  and  fishing ;  but  in  these^  like  other  things,  he 
quite  excdled  all  compeers.  He  was  particolarly  notei' 
for  kUling  salmon,  by  throwing  the  spear  at  a  groat  dl»- 
tance.  He  gave  all  his  fish  away  to  poor  people^  or  such 
as  he  fovonred  that  were  nearest  to  him  at  the  time;  so 
that  either  for  his  prophetic  giftsj  or  natural  bounty,  tlie 
prophet  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  whedier  to  poor  or 
rich. 

He  prophesied  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  fbreteUing 
many  thlnga  that  came  to  pass  in  Ms  Ufotime,  and  many 
which  have  come  to  pass  since  his  death.  I  have  heard 
of  a  parable  of  Us,  to  which  I  can  do  no  justice^  of  a  cer- 
tain woman  vriio  had  four  eons,  three  of  whom  were  1^ 
gHimate,  and  the  other  not.  llie  latter  being  rather  un- 
cultivated In  his  manners,  and  not  so  wdi  educated  as 
his  brethren,  his  mother  took  for  him  ample  possiaslona 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  fomily.  The 
3roung  blade  succeeded  in  his  forming  speculations  ama. 
lingly,  and  was  gratefbl  to  his  parent,  and  friendly  with 
his  brethren  In  all  their  Interchanges  of  vlrits.  But  when 
the  mother  perceived  his  success,  she  sent  and  demanded 
a  tenth  from  him  of  all  he  possessed.  This  rather  astound- 
ed  the  young  man,  and  he  hesitated  about  compliance  in 
parting  with  so  much,  at  any  rate.  But  the  parent  in- 
sisted on  her  right  to  demand  that,  or  any  sum  wiilch  she 
chose^  and  the  teind  she  would  have.  The  lad,  not  wisl^ 
Ingto  break  vrith  his  parent  and  benefactor,  bade  her  say 
no  more  about  it,  and  he  wo«^  give  her  the  full  value  of 
that  she  demanded  as  of  his  own  accord;  *but  she  woidd 
have  It  In  no  other  way  than  aa  her  own  proper  right. 
On  this  the  headstrong  and  powerful  knave  tocjc  the  law 
on  hie  mother ;  won,  and  ruined  her ;  so  that  she  and 
her  three  remaining  sons  were  reduced  to  beggary.  Wat 
then  continued:  **  And  now  it  Is  to  yourselves  I  speak 
this,  ye  d^ldren  of  my  pei^le,  for  thlo  trrit  ie  nigh  yo^ 
even  «t  yonr  daorii. '  There  an  some  hare  who  wffk  Mt 
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•kmteoftlie  Gathedral ;  but  it  wm  ii«t  of  fllol«d  prbbendB, 
bat  of  apron'd  masons-— the  reprfsentatiyes  of  the  Grand 
Lodge— though  without  *'  tiled**  door,  or  other  ptreeau^ 
tions  usual  in  such  cases.  I  did  not  $ee  the  procession — 
for  I  was  in  it — bat  I  am  assured  it  was  Terj  fine.  At 
bU  erents,  the  tout  entembie,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
arehlteetuie  of  the  fine  streets  we  passed  through,  must 
liaTe  been  as  superb  as  glorious  weather  and  a  wdl-drees- 
«d  array  of  a  ra£her  considerable  fractloa  of  a  milUon  of 
hodita  could  malce  it.  Tlianks  to  our  Captain  of  Police, 
Mr  Graham — who  was  bom  to  command,  but  always  as 
a  gentleman,  and  who  is  amazingly  popular  here,  even 
with  the  m<^,  whose  excesses  he  has  to  ke^  under,  be- 
cause he  does  it  good-hamouredly — we  at  last  got  to  the 
water-side,  through  all  the  perils  of  Lancers*  horses  cara- 
celllng,  and  ladies*  eyes  sparkling.  Certainly,  I  never  saw 
any  tiling  like  the  display  of  beauty  in  Glasgow  which  I 
wltusssed  that  day.  It  won*t  do  to  sneer  at  the  Glasgow 
ladies  any  longer ;  nor  will  I  be  cruel  enough  to  hint  that 
all  the  best  of  the  sisterhood  of  beauty  came — ^like  the  pro- 
Tinciai  lodges-^firom  the  country !  The  greatest  quantity 
of  love  and  smiles  was  lavished  on  the  Grand  Lodge,  In 
which  there  were  certainly  some  handsome,  as  they  were 
all  taM  men.  Buckingham  was  among  the  best-looking ; 
but  he  is  unfortunately  married.  The  tomfoolery  of  such 
aflUrs — ^the  wine,  oil,  com,  (or  rather  oats,  as  if  the  Scot- 
ticism of  reckoning  nothing  but  oats  com  had  8olomon*s 
asDction,)  were  poured  forth.  But  there  was  also  given 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  prayers  I  have 
ever  heard,  by  Dr  M*Leod  of  Campde.  It  was  full  of 
imction.  Mr  Dalgleish,  the  governor  of  the  hospital, 
whose  funds  chiefly  build  the  bridge,  then  proceeded  to 
prove  how  well  a  fine,  benevolent  old  man  may  touch 
your  feelings,  without  one  of  the  usual  graces  of  practi- 
sed oratory.  Our  Provost  replied  in  a  most  feding,  as 
It  was  an  elegant,  speech.  Then  there  were  cheers  to  the 
welkin— and  really  the  cheers  of  many  thousands  is  a  no- 
Ue  kind  of  music.  Then  every  man  made  off  for  his 
dinner.  All  the  public  bodies  had  regular  feasts  that  day ; 
and  It  was  quite  a  harvest  to  the  hotel-keepers  in  generaL  ' 
I  fear  Mr  Mylne,  who  furnished  the  dinner  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Exchange,  was  not  so  lucky,  and 
would  reap  little  but  praise  for  his  profits.  Five  hun- 
dred gentlemen  sat  down,  on  this  occasion,  to  eat,  in  a 


not  lie  In  your  way  to  record  the  Issue  of  those  Import* 
ant  events  which  annually  draw  together  in  that  fiiir 
town  a  great  assemblage  oi  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeo- 
men of  the  land,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  "  a  full 
and  particular  account**  of  the  sport— the  curious  may 
find  it  in  the  racing  calendar.  Indeed,  I  fed  so  little 
jdeasure  in  seeing  one  animal  spurred  past  another,  that  I 
should  not  have  made  one  of  the  multitude  which  crowd- 
ed the  place,  if  hors»  racing  had  been  the  only  amusement 
which  Ayr  afforded ;  but  It  possesses  at  all  times  many 
attractions  to  visitors,  and,  on  this  occasion,  to  these  waa 
added  a  very  powerful  auxiliary,  in  the  person  of  the  most 
odehrated  actor  of  the  day,  on  the  boards  of  its  neat  lit- 
tle theatre.  The  recent  illness  of  Mr  Kean  has  led  to 
much  speculation  on'  the  comparative  merits  of  his  act- 
ing before  and  dnce.  Some  will  have  him  sadly  £dlen 
off,  while  others  maintain  that  he  never  acted  better  In 
his  life^  That  he  has  not  yet  regained  his  full  comple- 
ment of  bodily  vigour  Is  pretty  obvious,  and  that  his  voice 
is  a  full  tone  lower  in  the  more  arduous  passages  of  the 
parts  he  enacts  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  I  think  will  only 
be  disputed  by  those  who  would  tell  him  he  **  had  white 
hairs  in  his  beard  ere  the  black  ones  were  there  ;**  but  he 
is  far  from  being  defident  in  energy,  or  inarticulate.  Hla 
eye  is  quick  and  dear  as  ever,  and  the  elastic  muscles  of 
his  handsome  he^  are  still  under  his  complete  command. 
He  played  several  nights  In  Ayr  to  crowded  and  fashion- 
able audiences.  I  never  liked  him  better  in  Shflockf 
Richard,  and  Sir  dies,  nor  so  wdl  In  Lear,  at  any  period 
of  his'  histrionic  career.  The  corps  dramatique  is  Mr 
Seymour*s  regular  party,  with  Miss  I.  Paton  as  a  minor 
star. 

Every  body  who  goes  to  Ayr,  goes  to  Bums*s  monu- 
ment ;  and,  during  the  raoe-wedc,  the  road  thither  was  con- 
stantly crowded  with  pilgrims.  I  went  also,  and  while 
there,  admiring  the  surrounding  scenery,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  approach  of  a  band  of  mudc  playing  the 
beautiful  air,  "  Of  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw.**  After 
giving  some  favourite  tunes  in  the  monument,  the  per- 
formers proceeded  to  the  *'  keystane**  of  the  bridge  q£ 
Doon,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  played,  **  Ye 
banks  and  braes  o*  bonny  Doon,**  with  much  simplidty 
and  good  taste.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  unex- 
pected treat,  and  turning  to  the  keeper  of  the  monumenty 


liall  worthy  of  an  emperor,  a  dinner  which  might  have  '  I  remarked  that  it  was  wdl  judged  in  the  directors  to 


satisfied  an  Apicius.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  noble 
building  in  which  we  met,  as  I  could  not  do  it  techni- 
cally ;  and,  to  speak  In  terms  of  general  admiration,  would 
convey  few  ideas  to  such  as  have  not  seen  an  edifice  and 
an  apartment  as  yet  unrivaUed  In  Scotland.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  no  one  room  like  It,  Westminster  ILdl 
and  the  Parliament  House  apart — for  these  admit  not  of 
comparison  with  the  classical  style  of  this  building.  All 
the  partisans  of  the  two  local  parties  Into  which  Glasgow 
is  at  present  split — and  between  which  I  stand  mid- way 
— aUow  this ;  and  so,  I  think,  will  even  your  emigrants 
Arom  the  E^ast,  when  they  see  it.  It  was  planned  by 
Hamilton,  the-ardiitect  of  Hamilton  Palace,  another 
splendid  edifice  nearly  completed.  Next  to  a  good  dinner, 
a  good  chairman  was  most  to  be  desired ;  and  there  Is 
but  one  man  in  Glasgow  who  has  at  once  the  doquence 
and  the  tact  to  conduct  a  meeting  of  the  kind  in  proper 
style,  and  with  unabating  spirit.  Other  very  able,  and 
even  excellent  speakers,  we  have ;  but  Mr  Ewing  Is  by 
fiur  the  most  skllfuL  He  was,  of  course,  our  IVesident, 
and  navigated  the  vessd  of  hilarity  in  a  first-rate  man., 
ner.  But  we  had  other  good  speakers ;  the  Prindpal, 
in  particular,  was  eloquent,  dignified,  and  Impreadve; 
Mr  May,  at  once  elegant  and  witty ;  and  Bfr  Wright  ex- 
ceedingly neat,  though  rather  elaborate.  The  evening  al- 
together was  a  ddlghtful  one. 

"  Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne*er  a  town  ■urpassesi 
Foi'.honeet  men  and  bonnie  lasses," 

wti  iMt  wedt  the  raoe  of  uniiMMl  fidity ;  but  •»  It  doei 


have  mudc  there  at  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  vfaii- 
tors.  **  Oh,  sir,*'  said  my  cicerone,  **  the  musikers  are 
no  employed  by  the  directors ;  they  are  the  Kilmaurs  baun, 
just  come  to  the  monument  out  o*  their  ain  heads.**  The 
honours  that  are  now  daily  heaped  on  the  memory  of 
Bums,  and  the  enthusiasm  thus  displayed  by  these  rustic 
sons  of  Apollo,  and  other  visitors  whom  I  met  at  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  are  In  striking  contrast  with  the  unmerit- 
ed neglect  which  the  poet  experienced  while  living. 

The  studio  of  Mr  Thom  Is  also  a  place  of  great  resort 
in  the  West.  Since  your  last  notice  of  his  works  he  has 
nearly  finished  another  Landlady,  in  which  he  has  care- 
fully avoided  the  fiiults,  at  which  you  hinted,  of  his  first 
attempt.  The  present  is  a  jolly,  boundng,  good-natured 
looking  woman,  vrith  ample  drapery,  executed  with  Mr 
Thom*s  characteristic  sofbiess  and  truth.  The  bust  of  a 
gentleman  by  Mr  Thom,  which  you  formerly  pronounced  a 
good  likeness,  and  creditable  to  the  artist,  has  been  placed 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  be*  pre- 
s^tly  open  in  Glasgow,  and  some  would-be  critic  has  at- 
tempted, in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  dty,  to  rob  it  of 
all  merit.  He  admits  that  the  bust  is  suffidently  like  to 
Indicate  Its  sulject  at  first  sight,  but  the  head.  It  is  alle- 
ged, ^*  Is  Indifferently  drawn,  the  hair  111  massed,  and  stiff 
in  its  lines,  and  the  neck  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  and 
the  whole  Indicative  of  Incorrect  notions  o£  anatomy.** 
Now,  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  gentleman  whom  It  repre- 
sents a  perfect  Adonis,  these  remarks  may  posdUy  be 
true ;  If  not,  they  are  unjust.  If  th^  gentleman*a  head 
unllivtiiiMildy  happcM  to  be  ao  Imperfint  modd— If 
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The  »iild  man**  wife's  dead. 
The  poor  body**  wife's  dead, 
The  auld  man's  wife^s  dead. 

An*  feint  a  mair  has  he. 
She  had  the  cauld  but  an*  the  creuk. 
The  mirliegoes  an'  maltman  yeuic, 
The  slcrinlc,  the  shaw,  the  scarlet  breuk, 

An*  yet  die  jaud  to  dee  ! 
The  auld  man's  wife's  dead. 
The  poor  body's  wife's  dead. 
The  auld  man's  wife's  dead, 

A  mileaboon  Dundee. 
She  was  wry-faeed,  an*  bleneh-lippit, 
Heme-hongh'd,  an*  hag^s-iittit, 
lanf-nedcit,  ehandler-ehaftit— 

Tet  the  jaud  to  dee  ! 


A  MORNING  WALK. 
By  CkarUs  Ihyne  SiSery, 


Turn  mominf  breathed  her  mist  of  Ugh  t  into  the  crystal 

•ky. 

And  the  gcldi&a  stars  lay  buried  in  the  deep  empurpled 

dye; 
Her  orient  pearls  were  shower*d  among  the  green  leayes 

of  the  woods. 
And  she  drew  a  reil  of  roselight  o'er  the  gently  heaving 

floods: 
£aeh  little  weeping  floweret  threw  the  dew-drop  from  its 

eye. 
And*  gemm*d  with  erery  hue  of  heaven,  loolc'd  laughingly 

on  high ; 
The  clover  waved  its  crimson  crest,  the  fresh  grsen  grass 

its  blades. 
And  tlie  clouds  threw  down  a  checker'd  world  of  floating 

lights  and  shades. 

At  young  Aurora's  birth  that  day  far  o*er  the  qmngled  sod 
I  roved  with  all  my  spirit  full  of  the  presenee  of  its  God ; 
A  melancholy  mdody  of  fancy  thrill*d  my  heart. 
And  I  felt  the  tears  in  silent  sliowers  from  their  feverish 

fountains  start ; 
For,  where  the  babbling  rivulet  poor'd  its  amber  to  the  sea, 
A  warbling  bird  above  me  sat  embower'd  in  birehen  tree; 
So  plaintively,  so  mournfully,  it  pour*d  its  lovely  lay. 
That  my  heart  was  well  nigh  breaking  with  the  strains 

that  died  away. 

Alas,  said  I,  bright  bird  of  Heaven!  what  cause  hast  thou 

to  mourn? 
Thou  dost  not  grieve  for  pleasures  gone— gone,  never  to 

return! 
Thy  sweet  existence  flows  away  in  melody  and  love — 
This  world's  all  green  beneath  thee,  those  Heavens  all 

bright  above  ! 
And  thou  canst  sleqp  in  peace,  poor  bird !  regardless  of 

the  morrow. 
Without  a  thought  to  sting  thy  heart  with  soul-oppress-' 

ing  sorrow : 
Not  so  with  me — I  live  to  die,  and  die  to  live  again, 
In  bUssBiiaBss  and  innocence,  or  everlasting  pain  ! 

Ah  me !  a  mdanehely  heart  has  mine  been  from  its  birth. 
And  through  itschords  my  spirit  sighsas  th'  .£olian  breath 

of  earth! 
Where'er  I  tum-.-where*er  I  rove— in  this  dark  vale  of 


WILT  THOU  THINK  OF  ME? 

Wilt  t&ou  think  of  me  when  I  am  dead  ? 
Wilt  thou  one  tear  o*er  my  memory  shed  ? 
Wilt  thou  visit  my  grave  in  yon  lone  green  spot. 
Or  leave  me  to  slumber  unwept — ^forgot  ? 

There  are  faithless  hearts  in  this  world  of  ours. 
That  change  into  thorns  youth's  path  of  flowers ; 
That  trifle  with  Love  as  the  toy  of  a  day, 
And  make  bright  eyes  dim  in  their  treacherous  play. 

lliou  didst  seek  to  gain  this  heart  of  mine, 
Thou  didst  slight  the  gift  when  that  heart  was  thine; 
And  it  still  is  thine,  but  how  changed  art  thou — 
My  wan  cheek  may  tell,  and  my  pale-worn  brow. 

0  !  woman's  love,  like  the  mountain  river. 
Expands  as  it  flows,  and  will  flow  for  ever  ; 

Mid  lifie's  noisy  pursuits,  or  her  home's  happy  peace. 
The  pure  fount  of  affKtion  will  never  decrease ! 

1  have  but  one  prayer  to  ask  of  thee : 

Wilt  thou  visit  my  grave  beneath  yonder  tree, 
And  one  little  tear  o'er  her  memory  shed 
Whom  thy  fiUseneas  laid  low  *mong  the  dreamless  dead  ? 

Gkkteudx. 


UTERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


I  ifanaop,  surrounded  by  m  doud  of  sorrows,  cares,  and 

fears. 
Oh  Ood  !  my  God !  look  down  from  Heaven,  and  teach 

this  soul  to  rise 
In  holiness  and  happiness,  home-— hooM  into  the  ddes ; 
To  strike  the  intelleetual  lyre  in  raptwrnfls  praise  to  thee, 
As  now  this  ^tary  bird  pours  ferik  its  lave  to  me  f 


Taa  Mussx  FsAXffAis.— The  cngrsTinga  firom  the  psJntiagisod 
itstufls  ot^ecccd  in  the  splendid  gallery  of  the  LouTte,  end  exeeutsd 
at  the  oommand  of  Napoleon,  are  wdl-known  to  erery  artist  and 
man  of  taste,  under  the  designatkm  of  the  iHusee  Fnra^olf  .  The 
principal  engravers  of  the  Contioent  wexe  employed  in  iti  produc- 
tion t  and  some  idea  may  be  fMrmed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, when  it  is  stated  that  the  collection  oonsbts  of  345  engra* 
▼togs,  and  that  the  executioh  of  the  plates  alone  cost  £7S,0M,  The 
costly  nature  of  the  work,  of  course,  limited  its  drculatioo  to  a  llnr 
wealthy  oonnoisseuxs,  and  the  expenses  were  prindpslly  defltsyed 
ttom  the  Imperial  treasury.  A  new  edition  of  this  nugnifiocnt  work 
is  now  about  to  be  Issued  by  A.  and  W.  Galignani,  of  Parts,  and  Jo- 
seph Ogle  RoUnson,  of  London,  at  one>third  of  itt  original  price, 
,  whidi  wUl  render  it  the  cheapest,  ss  it  b  by  ftr  the  naost  spkeodkl 
•work  of  art  erer  ofllBred  to  the  pubUe.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  spedrocns  of  the  three  first  numbers,  and  we  beg  it  to 
be  understood  that  we  are  talking  Editorially,  and  consequently  with 
the  strictest  impartiality,  when  we  say  that  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
publication  which  has  charmed  us  more.  ISach  Number  contaim 
f^om  twelve  to  fourteen  exqtdsite  engravings  on  large  folio,  with  leU 
ter-press  iUustrations,  and  is  sold  at  the  astonishingly  moderate 
price  of  two  guineas.  A  number  is  to  be  issued  on  the  Ut  and  15th  of 
every  month  (beginning  with  the  1st  of  September)  and  twenty-five 
numbers  will  complete  the  work.  Our  pleasure  in  looking  at  these 
admirable  plates  was  not  much  less  than  we  shmild  have  received 
ftom  the  originals  thcmaaves,  and  it  may  easUy  \k  conceived  that 
this  was  ISO  slight  pleasure,  when  it  is  recoUeeted  thattho  engravingi 
are  taken  tiom  the  eh^fiHTauvre  of  such  men  as  Da  Vinci,  Titian, 
Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  Caiaod,  Guide,  Albano,  Deminiehino^ 
Poussin,  MorUlo,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt.  Genurd 
Dow,  Van  Ostade,  Wouvecmana,  Baekhuyscn,  Claude  Lorrain.  Le 
Saeur,  Vemet,  ChatiUon,  and  many  others.  We  should  oonsidflr 
ourselves  deficient  in  our  duty  to  the  public,  did  we  not  earnestly 
pteu  upon  the  attentioa  and  patronage  of  every  man  of  taste  this 
noMewock.  Indeed,nolibrsryof  any  k>ver  of  the  srtocsa  be  com- 
plete without  iL 

Hoax  News  op  tbb  AimuALS.— Among  the  eontiibntors  tothe 
fbrtheoming  volume  of  the  LUerary  Somwnlr,  are— Mrs  Hcmans, 
Miss  Mitfofd,  Miss  Bowles,  Miss  Jewsbory,  J.  Gait,  J.  Montgomery, 
Protasor  Wilson,  Barry  Cornwall.  W.  M.  Prsed.  T.  H.  Bayley,  Dr 
Magton,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Hartly  Coleridge,  Derwent  Conway.  Alarie 
A.  Watto,  D.  M.  Moir,  and  the  Authors  of  "  Highways  and  Byways* 
-.«« Constantinople  in  18f  8  "— "  Taks  of  the  Monster  Festivab  "— 
••  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula  -— "  Tales  ot  the  O'Han  Family  • 
— '« The  Kuadlbash"— "  Tales  of  the  Moors,"  ^c-^The  Amulet  fat 
1830  la  nearly  complete ;  and  Mr  Hall,  we  understand,  has  been  very 
snccessfiU  in  obtaining  the  co-opetatkni  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  age.  Among  its  IUustrations,  will  be  an  en- 
graving, ttom  the  Ung's  picture,  oC  an  Eogllsb  oottags.  by  Mulready^ 
another  (hm  Wilkiel  painting  of  Uie  <«  Dorty  Bain,*  saolhcr  ttom 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 


Ntm  Edition  ff  WhU^i  SaU^i  HUtory  iff  aeOann^Mmlmg 

Voltme  XLK  qf 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 
Thb  daj  Is  pnbllilMd,  pflee  51. 6d.  extn  bondi» 

THB 

NATURAL    HISTORY   OF    SELBORNE. 

By  the  late  Rer.  GILBERT  WHITE,  A.  M. 
Fellow  of  Orid  College,  Oxford. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart. 
Author  of  «  lUuttratloDS  of  Ornithology,*'  4m. 

*'  The  inoft  Dudnetinff  piece  of  rural  wrltioff  Mid  found  Kn^lih 
philosophy  that  erer  Inued  firom  the  itfen.**— ^iMnunu*. 

Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  Con  stablc  A  Co.  19,  Waterloo  Plaee; 
and  HuKST,  Chancb,  A  Co.  London. 


CHEAP  AND  COMPLETE  EDITIONS 

OP  THB 

FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  WORKS, 

PuUished  by  JONES  &  CO.  London,  and  JOHN 

LOTHIAN,  Edinburgh. 

At  the  anm€Md  Low  PHee$,  in  Boards, 


Mteemed 

ISmo, 


rjLASSIC  TALES ;  comprisinfl:  the  most  Mte 

Works  of  Imaffioatioo,  in  one  beautlftil  poeket  volum*, 
floe  Portraits,  dec  boards.  8s. 

LANGHORNE*S  PLUTARCH;  complete  in  one 
▼ol.  8ro,'boards,  lis. 

MITCHELL'S   PORTABLE    ENCYCLOPJE- 

DIA  {  complete  In  one  vol.  Svob    Plates,  boards,  1  Is.  6d. 

GURNEYS   DIAMOND   POCKET   BIBLE; 

with  thirty-six  CngraTings,  17s. 

DIAMOND  POCKET  PRAYER;  with  ftfteeo 
flae  Engravings,  7s. 

GURNETS  DIAMOND  CONCORDANCE  to 
the  BIBLE ;  boards,  5s.  6d. 

LELAND'S  DEMOSTHENES;  complete  in  one 
ToL  Itmo,  boards,  4s. 

HUME  and  SMOLLETPS  HISTORY  of  ENG- 
LAND, complete  in  two  vols.  8to,  L.l,  ft, 

MILLER  S  REIGN  of  GEORGE  IIL  a  oontinua. 
tion  of  the  above,  down  to  the  Coronation  of  George  IV.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

GILLIES*  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  complete  in 
one  voU  8vo,  7s>  6d. 

FERGUSON'S  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  complete 
In  one  vol.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  RO- 
MAN  EMPIRE,  odmplete  hi  four  vob.  8vo,  L.1,  6s. 

ROBERTSONS  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  com- 
plete in  two  vols.  8vo,  19s.  vis.  History  of  Amerioa,  6s.  6d.— Charles 
V.  7s.  6d.— Scotland  and  India,  6s. 

RUSSELL'S  HISTORYof  MODERN  EUROPE, 
with  oootinuatioii  by  Jones ;  complete  in  three  vols.  8vo,  L.1, 5s. 


SERIES  OF  BRITISH  CLASSICS  OR 
ESSAYISTS. 

7%e  Forty-five  Vobtaies  complete  in  five  vole,  Svo,  boards, 

L,Z-'Viz, 

SPECTATOR ;  complete  in  one  toL,  12t. 

TATLER  and  GUARDIAN ;  complete  in  one  tcL 
K»B.6d. 

RAMBLER  and  IDLER ;  complete  in  one  tcL  7s. 

MIRROR  and  LOUNGER  ;  complete  in  one  tqL  ; 
Portrait  and  Vignette>ttde,  5a.  6d. 

OBSERVER;  oamplelt  In  one  iraL,  4a.  6d. 


ADVENTURER ;  comi^ete  in  one  toL  tewed,  4a. 
WORLD ;  complete  in  one  toL,  58. 
CONNOISSEUR;  complete  in  one  toL,  S^  6d. 
KNOX'S  ESSAYS ;  complete  in  one  toI.,  46.  6d. 

OLLA  PODRIDA  and  MICROCOSM ;  hj  Can- 

niag  and  others,  as. 

JOHNSON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  and  Life  of 
Murphy  I  complete  la  two  vob.,  L.1,  4a. 

LIVES  of  the  POETS,  complete  in 

one  voL  sewed,  5s. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  of  JOHNSON;  complete  in 
one  voL,  8s. 

BURNS'  WORKS  and  LIFE,  by  Dr  Currie ;  com- 
plete in  one  vol.,  7s. 

DARWIN'S  POETICAL  WORKS;  complete  in 
onevoL5a.  6d. 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  REMAINS;  complete  In  one 
vol.  3s. 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS;  complete  In 
one  voL,  8s. 

POPE'S  WORKS,  and  HOMER;  complete  in  one 
▼oL,7s. 

PETER  PINDAR'S  WORKS,  58.  6d. 

BEAUTIFUL  UNIQUE  CABINET  EDITION 
of  the  BRITISH  POETS— ComprisiiM,  in  four  vols,  duodedmo^ 
nearly  as  much  as  the  sixty  vols,  of  *<  Johnson's  Poets,"  and  Inehi. 
ding  many  recent  Authors,  in  Heu  of  those  of  inferior  m«it,  four 
vols.  Portraits,  L.1,  lis.  6d.  or  8a.  per  volume. 

HENRY'S  COMMENTARY  on  the  BIBLE,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author  {  by  J.  B.  Williams,  Esq.  F.SJi.,  complete 
in  3  v(^  imperial  8vo,  L.3,  lOs. 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  complete  ia  one  large  v<d.  imperial  8vo,  bound  in 
ck>th,  L.1, 16k.  r-         -^ 

TOWNS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
PLANS  of  the  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  of  SCOT- 

LAND,  printed  on  Imp^l  Paper  at  the  firilowing  prices  :— 

At  Foim  Shilltitos  Eacs.— Annan— Dfavw^—Dunkeld-^^or* 
f)v— Greenock  —  Kinross— Lanark— Leith  —  Paisley  {nearly  ready) 
Stonehaven— Portobdlo— Rothesay— Sdkirk.  Any  of  these  in  Case 
or  on  Rollers,  3s.  6d.  additicuaL 

At  Fits  Shilltitos  Each.— Arbroath— Ayr— BanflUBerwiek^ 
Brechin— Crieff— Cupar  Fife— Dalkeitli—Dunbartoo— Dundee  {near* 
ty  rMd^)— DumfHes  and  Maxwelltowo— Dunfermline— Bdtabuigh 
—Elgin— Forres— Haddington— Hamilton— Hawick  —  Irvine — Lib- 
lithgow—Nalme— Peebles.  Any  of  these  in  Case  or  on  Rollers^  8k.  6d. 
addltionaL 

At  Six  SHrLLTHOS  Each.— Aberdeen  (Old  and  New)— Glaagow 
Inverness— Kilmarnock— Montrose— Perth— St  Andrews— Stomo- 
way.    Any  of  these  in  Case  or  on  Rollers,  3s.  6d.  addiiional. 

At  Nins  Sbtllthos  and  Sixphncc,  Each  ih  Two  Shhhts.— 
Dundee— Edinburgh  and  Leith— StirUng.  Any  of  these  in  Case  or  on 
RoUers,  4s.  6d.  additional. 

COMPLETE  SETS  of  the  TOWNS.  nenUy  half- 
bound,  with  an  Octavo  Volume  of  descriptions.   L.5,  5s. 


COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

COUNTY  MAPS  may  be  had,  oeparatdy,  for  Etxet 
ComrrT  ih  Scotlahd,  price  each.  Is.  8d.  Plain— Is.  6d.  Coloured— 
f».  Bound  in  Cloth  fkw  the  Pocket.  Argykekiret  PerthMre,  /mwr* 
me$»^ire,  and  Weetem  Islands,  are  each  U,  6d,  Ptain  3e.  Colomred 
— Ss.  6d,  BotMd  in  CMA.-COMPLETE  SETS,  d6B.  Plain-i8s. 
Cokmred. 


CITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

EWBANK'S  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  from  the 
CASTLE,  (19  inches  by  IS  and  a  half,)  18s. 

EWBANK'S  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  from  the 
CALTON  HILL,  (same  siae,)  18s. 
Per  Pair.  Framed,  L.4  and  L.4, 10s. 

The  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGSof  the«  two  Vlewi 
are  for  sal^priee  L.15, 159,  each.  Slae,  Indndinf  ftame,  8  feet  10 
inches  by  » inches. 

PubUtked  by  JOHN  LOTHIAN,  Editib^gK 
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f  HE  FOREIGN  QUaKTERLY  REYFEW. 

L  lUnlntlaiM  tH  1«i«4h  Is  IflfT  ud  I8lt— IL  Mowt^IIL 
nmilnihtc*,— nr.  IIuli»  ratosi  Lord  BT«a  lod  Cirimir  O*- 

- .  JIL  TiM  BItSSH  ud  Uw  Chmu. 

I  Th*  Son  nT  dM  KMk— Z.  HiMncf 

-       -    "    inf  Hgna— XILIoU. 

k.  ft&  Wort*. — MlKiri- 

ilntHWNMtaifMai 

■d^oi*.  attim.  Mid 

.— ladB  u  At  taoA 


viu.adCk.tl.  at 


pxERCIfffiS    Ml    the    DERTVATION  of  the 

'^^  INauaK  L«Va0AOK  i  to  wUfh  k  aldid,  ta  m  iRta  cf 
Kitnc^  th*  HUTORT  of  LANQVAOR.  ud  ■  VIEW  of  la  OC- 

NERALPUIfCII'LCB.HBriMd  aalWOw  ~ ■—.--'■'- 

tlOHIMfMii  fa|a««ltoaK  UnartbtHli 

BT  WILLIAM  ORAHAK, 

pif  I  Plta^  Hd  publMwd  ktt  R.  TtiiLn't  u<bM  bt  J.  I 

HhHIBII,  jHLkahPBtf'-    ■    ~- 


NaLorni       ™ 

EDINBURGH  JOURNAL 
MATQBAL  AND  QK<^RAPHICaL  SCTBNCS. 

AN  ASSOCIATION  OK  NATCRAUBTf. 

OiiMnM  mulMdkivW  Vapt.  a««t,  —dJuTTW^ 
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FMii  Bfir^  to  Ai^wt  1828. — 71«  Afv 
Jffmiiny  AmC     F«r  Jvlj  18M.    New  T«rk. 


tv  tarnlnf  htm  lint  CherokM  HkboIx,  of  whleh  we 
me  eome  iMseemit  In  our  leet,  to  ^eek  of  »  file  of 
Mew  York  p^en,  which  we  have  jast  reoelTed,  we  shall 
^  dwell  on  ikt  IntdUgence  these  eontain  t^  mattert  of 
Hate,  for  the  mode  in  which  tnch  inCelligenoe  Is  mann- 
Ihctured  b  wdl  nndentood,  and  in  outward  form  and  in- 
ward truth,  is  rerj  much  the  same  through  all  Europe  and 
America ;  neither  shall  we  speak  of  the  erudite  artides, 
editorial  and  others,  which  adorn  their  columns ;  hut  shall 
Wifine  ourselres  more  particularijr  to  the  miscellaneous 
dtptrtment,  and  still  more  particularly  to  the  adrertlse- 
MiUs,  widiing  to  eommunlcate  to  the  readers  of  the 
X^muukKT,  JoiraiiAL  some  of  the  lights  which  these  cast 
«a  the  present  eondltloii  ^  the  faihaMtants  of  New  York. 
^dls  gay  aad  trlTfil  piii%ttili  whleh  appear  mw  tooeonpy 
••  «Aeh  of  their  attenlM,  oootrait  oddly  enough  with 
tfai  grart  and  somewhat  poritankal  demeanour  of  the  po- 
yuMon  as  it  existed  la  1798 ;  hot  sueh  an  Oe  dianges 


Let  nseommeoee  with  the  Ihshlons,  which  are  erMeatly 

beginning  to  he  thoimbt  a  sul#eet  of  ImpiHtance  In  New 

Terk.  *Mt  C  Cevr  i<k  WaUam  Streel,  opporttm^  pre- 

•ants  himssif  hefore  us  «».  ialbnn  «s»  that  *<  hy  the  hat 

JLeaden  arrhralehe  haa  imported  an  elegant  snh  of  dothes, 

as  iksample  of  the  preralling  fiMhions  of  the- west  end  of 

fhe  town.**    He  proceeds  to  criticise  these  fSuhlons,  and 

ft  would  he  dlilknli  to  lay  what  ecstasy  his  &Tourable 

•pliilsB  win  awak«  In  the  hoeom  of  our  StuHs :— '^  C. 

Gs^  Ms  proiid  to  recommend  to  his  friends  and  the  puh- 

^  gettstaoy,  the  preettit  goternlng  taste  df  London,  as 

Mof  hat  naefo  heeeming  than  has  prevailed  in  that  me- 

fiopsMs  far  ■any  years."    This  la  eertalnly  very  eonsola- 

^ary  i  yet  It  leads  ns  to  Ae  hsUef,  that  howerer  high  Mr 

CeK*s  daims  to  esosMsraHea  as  the  Arbiter  El^antiarum 

4ir  New  York  may  be,  he  is,  after  all,  one  of  thoee  delldMe. 

ly  eonatitnted  faidlriduals,  who^  senaltlTely  aUvo  to  the 

heaatlAil  la  the  works  of  ethsrs,  are  yet  theamehres  deA- 

elsnt  hi  Inveotire  powers.   Lcory  and  Co.  are  possesssd  of 

niti^aBgeraadasoreerighnlgsBliM.  They  have  endearonr- 

^  to  diseorer  a  ataadard  of  fashfoa,  la  the  same  manner 

that  AllsoahassoughttoesUhllshastandMdoftMte,or 

M'CaUoeh  a  standard  of  Talae;  aad  we  haf«  no  douht 

with  efual  saeoess.     Listen  to  the  adrsrtlsemsnt  of  these 

lassthaaMe  hatters  |>^"  The  fiactnatlea  whleh  the  whims 

aadcaprieeaof  the  leaders  of  the  tea  an  psadaehm,  ol- 

naat  wedOy,  In  the  faraaatloa  of  hals,  haa  not  eaty  cea- 

.apirsd  to  Injare  the  Tsadsrs,  Vf  iaereasiif  aa  waaleaUe 

jMaek  propertloaahle  to  the  dlAereat  faaUOes  aaamUhotn- 

.ved,  hat  to  |mpaae  a  ▼eaatisai  tsa(  oa  each  eitlaena  aa 

wkhtadrsssfaitheftshlenofthoeitr*  Toprerantthe 
fnwth  of  thia  ovU  la  a  task  whleh  Jbetry  oad  Co.,  with 
4ha  es  sparatlsa  of  thsir  ftllsw  sltlnns,  shaH  eadsanot 
<»  ■liiiypih  hy  iinHliifii^  >  arAVMni  itf  the  th^ 


Mid  struetore  of  hats,  that  will  hare  the  preralence  of 
the  season  instead  of  ephemeral  existence.** — Much  as  wo 
are  pleaasd  with  these  high  ideal  speculators,  we  find  that 
ther  hare  to  cope  with  a  sturdy  Impugner  in  the  person 
of  Mr  James  Clohesey,  No.  36,  Dlylslon  Street.  Thia 
disputant  deab  about  him  very  lustily,  smashing  Leary 
and  Co.*8  fine  theories  much  In  the  same  way  that  Cob- 
bett  used  to  shout  th^  war-hoop  over  Southey*s  and  Cole- 
ridge*! schemes  for  Utopian  commonwealths.  After 
ridiculing  the  notion  of  a  "  standard  hat,**  and  making  aa 
ezpos^  of  what  he  alleges  were  the  real  motlTCfi  of  Messn 
Leary  and  Co.,  Mr  Clohesey  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  Kg 
does  not  employ />oe£t  to'wrlte  '  vapoury  puffa,*  to  Tend  ot 
trash  and  dupe  the  public.**  It  is  disagreetble  to  learn 
the  truth  at  the  expense  of  a  great  name ;  and  how  shorn 
of  their  beams  must  LeAry  and  Co.  appear.  If  we  can 
bring  ourselTes  to  bdlere  that  they  are  indebted  fo^  thi 
glowing  eloquence  with  which  their  prindples  are  en« 
forced,  to  a  poet,  whom  (like  our  own  immortid  BMk- 
wood)  they  **  keep  for  doing  them  there  things  I** 

Let  UN  now  turn  for  a  short  space  to  matters  Whfch 

more  immediatdy  coricem  the  fair  sex.    Notwit]|standlni; 

the  anti-cora^  labours  of  an  Ingenious  Edinburgh  Xdlter,  ^ 

would  appear  that  the  Weatherbies,  Doyleys,  Humea,  and 

Thomhills  of  New  Yo^k,  stIU  drive  a  pretifcy  brisk  trade  i^ 

that  deleterious  artide.    It  Is  pleasing,  howeter,  to  know, 

that  t^  treatise  "  On  tight-lacing,**  tegatWr  with  the  0- 

lustratlTe  dutches,  which  reoently  amnaed  us  In  thr  pegei 

of  an  Edlnbuiyh  newspaper,  has  been  transferred  Iq  tho 

columns  of  the  iVear  yort  Evenbtff  Pbit    It  is  trusk  iktt 

the  Editor  of  that  Journal  (like  a  trimming  fdlow  as  ha 

Is)  protesti  against  its  bring  thought  that  be  is  a  coarevt 

to  the  fun  extent  to  the  principles  inculcated  In  the 

treatise ;  yet  for  all  this,  it  appears  that  the  artide  mtfl 

with  the  most  enthusiastic  reception  M  the  hands  dt  thb 

matrons,  at  least,  of  New  York.     <*  We  hare  recdTod 

polite  and  complimentary  letters,**  sftlth  the  editor.  In  k 

subsequent  paper,  "  ft'om  mothers  of  fhmlUe^  thanking  as 

in  the  most  flattering  terms  for  the  articles  which  hat^ 

appeared  in  our  paper  on  the  bonefhl  eifccts  of  tight-ladnff. 

On$  of  them  vent  fidingfy  acknowiedge$^  thai  $he  i$  satU" 

fitdWU  it  ha*  been  detrimental  to  her  healthy  and/br  the 

fitture  it  determined  to  abandon  the  prnetke,^    So  mudi 

fbr  the  march  of  mind  in  so  far  as  corsets  are  oonoeme^ 

—Advert  we  now  to  a  no  less  interesting  subject  There 

lea  halo  shed  over  the  history  of  American  eoemettoa 

that  throws  lnt6  the  diade  the  labours  even  of  the  greftt 

Rowland.     Let  us  take  fw  an  example  "  Dr  Middlo- 

btxigh**  Indian  Tegetable  Compound  for  the  growth  and 

ttouridiment  of  the  hair  in  bald  places.**    The  Doctoi^, 

we  are  Informed,  Mided  during  his  travels  two  yeara 

among  the  Cr^dc  Indians.     **  Both  males  and  female^** 

he  Informi  its,  <*  Were  in  the  habtt  of  rubbing  an  ofnt- 

ment  (compounded  by  bolUng  the  juice  of  certain  plaata 

fai  beards  oil)  at  the  roots  of  the  hdr  thtee  tlines  a-week. 

The  reason  they  gUv^  when  intern^ted  b^  the  doctoi','* 

[like  ClBsar's  Cotnnantiries,  this  idvertlBement  is  written 

itk  the  third  pereim,  irhldi  0Tes  it  a  peculUr  dignltf,] 

"  for  this  custom  vras,  that  it  mfdelonghlack  hair.  What 

iNH  MtMlditeg,  tbte  tealur  tunrMir  an  IndhnrhtM 
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the  torriflil  meal ;  wlMse  mmg  gmhes  ttmagvtf  a^d  with 
m  note  •£  deAanoe,  the  louder  IumtIm  the  wind  and  the 
fintor  faUs  the  rain. 

.  Oar  Mitkor^s  fint  imirodiietkm  to  a  HalUax  winter  re- 
calls to  our  recollection  one  of  the  ha{»pieei  periods  of  onr 
lift,  wheUf  a  tne  deniaen  of 

theU- 

Nlrenity  of  Gottingen, 

we  were  initiated  into  the  mystery  of 

SLCiGH-DaiTzyo.— "  I  liad  remained  Tery  £bw  days  at  my 
hotel  when  the  weather  became  overcast,  with  indications 
of  an  approaching  fall  of  snow,  which,  soon  1>effinning  to 
descend  in  soft  broad  flalcea,  continued  for  many  nours,  till 
It  hiy  on  the  ground  to  a  yery  consideraUe  depni.  •  •  ■ 
The  day  was  partlcttlarly  fine  after  the  storm ;  eyery  body 
teemed  busy  and  animated,  and  asrvants  were  running 
backwards  and  ftrwards  with  beUs,  straps,  buckles,  and 
luuvess,  of  all  sorts,  to  prepare  for  sleigh  .driving.  At  an 
early  hour,  the  first  heavy  sleighs,  laden  with  wood,  coal, 
and  other  articles  of  merchandise,  were  to  be  seen  la1)orioua- 
ly  advancing  through  the  deep  fresh  snow,  which  becoming 
by  degrees  trodden  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  fresh 
painted,  lighter  yehldes  were  allured  from  their  sumuMr^s 
rest  Then  daaafeie,  wHh  pretty  chiaa  wrapped  in  fur, 
bade  a  short  adieu  tomammas  not  here  required  by  cus- 
tom as  ohapoNmea— to  take  a  seat  beside  their  anxious 
bnuix ;  tin  smilioc  &oes,  tingling  bells,  and  trottine  horses, 
were  encounteredln  every  comer  of  the  town.  Now  came 
the  time  to  look  alwut  one :  hardly  a  third  part  of  the  space 
in  the  street  was  passable ;  and,  as  the  sleighs  came  dashing 
by,  one  thought  oneself  lucky,  at  the  expense  of  a  jump  up 
to  the  hip  in  a  snowbank,  to  escape  being  knocked  over  oDoe 
Ib  cffsry  fiye  minutes.  Some  of  the  drivers  were  good, 
others  had,  but  all  drove  &st;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
people  wtfe  obliged  by  law  to  have  a  number  of  bells  about 
wtue  sleigh,  the  eyes  of  Areus  were  insufficient  to  protect  a 
foot  passenger,  wno,  after  dl  possible  pains  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  carriages,  rained  nothing  more  by  way  ofthaoks 
than  snowballs  Ueked  in  his  fine  off  the  heels  ottbe  horse. 
I  ohssryed  one  young  maiu  evidently  an  inexperienced  dri- 
yar,  who  was  in  the  act  of  passing  a  comer,  while  he  and 
his  fiUr  partner  were  fiying  forwards  in  their  original  di- 
rectioo,  long  after  the  horse  had  completed  his  turn ;  and 
such  was  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the  sleigh,  that  an  old 
woman  was  knocked  downj  and  the  horse  completely  over- 
eome  and  brought  to  the  ground  by  its  yiolenoe.'* 

Although  the  country  through- which  Mr  Head  tra- 
yelled  from  Halifisx  to  Montreal  is  settled,  yet  the  inha- 
bited  spots  lie  far  apart,  presenting  faint  glimmerings  of 
social  life  at  dreary  Intervals  in  the  almost  pathless  woods. 
But  for  the  consciousness  that  the  dwellings  of  men  are 
before  us  in  our  progress  up  the  river  St  John,  we  could 
almost  fisnry  that  we  are  accompanying  Captain  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions  along  the  windings  ot  the  streams 
which  guided  them  to  the  silent  and  steril  shores  of  the 
a^le  ocean.  The  following  soeBo  Is  ^te  i  la  Franks 
Un: 

A  Sirow-Svoaiff  iw  Cavada.— <<  The  elouds,  whidi  had 
bsoB  aU  the  morning  unusually  dafk  ^nd  lowering,  sjoemed 
to  bear  strong  indioations  of  an  approaching  snow-storm. 
Still,  however  we  went  on ;  and  it  grew  darker  and  darker, 
till  a  heavy  IhO  of  snow,  driven  by  a  powerful  wind,  came 
sweeping  along  the  dOMrt  track  directly  in  our  teeth ;  so 
that,  what  with  general  fatigue^  and  the  unaccustomed,  po- 
sition of  the  body  in  the  snow-shoes,  I  hardly  could  bear  up 
i^  stand  against  it.  The  dreary  howling  of  the  tempnt 
over  the  wide  waste  of  snow  rendered  the  scene  even  still 
more  desokUe ;  and,  with  the  unmitigated  prospect  before  us 
of  eold  and  hunger,  onr  party  plodded  on  in  sullen  silence, 
cachf  in  his  own  mind,  wcU  aware  that  It  was  utterly  im- 
pnictloable  to  reach  that  night  the  phice  of  our  destination. 

**  But,  In  spite  of  every  ^iMtadc^  the  strength  of  the  two 
Canadians  was  astonishing ;  with  bodies  bent  forward,  and 
leaning  on  their  collar,  on  they  marched,  drawing  the  to- 
begins  (a  small  kind  of  sleigh,  for  carrying  baggage,  drawn 
by  men)  after  them,  with  a  firm,  indefatigable  step ;  and 
we  had  all  walked  a  little  more  than  seven  hours,  when  the 
snow-storm  had  inereauied  to  such  a  pitch  of  yifrience,  that 
it  seemed  impoesiUe  Ibr  any  human  creature  to  withstand 
It ;  it  Wd  defiance  even  to  their  most  extraordinary  evr- 
tlon&  The  wind  now  Uew  a  hunrkaoe.  We  wore  unable 
to  set  mck  fthy  at »  grtgitr  dlHwcii  thm  t«D  yardi^  and 


the  drift  ^aive  an  appearance  to  the  snow  we  were  .passlqg, 
over  like  that  of  an  agitated  sea.    Wheeltsi  round  every  now. 
and  then  by  the  wind,  we  were  enveloped  in  clouds  so  dense, 
that  a  strong  sense  of  suffocation  was  absolutely  produced.  ' 
We  all  halted :  the  Canadians  admitted  that  farther  pro- 
gress was  impossibk ;  but  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  forest, 
was  at  hand,  and  the  pines  waved  their  dark  branches  in 
token  of  an  asylum.     We  turned  our  shoulders  to  the  Uasty. 
and,  comfbrtlew  and  weather-beaten,  sought  our  refuge. 
The  scene,  thouf  h  changed,  was  still  not  without  ioterost ; ', 
the  frequent  crashes  of  falling  trees,  and  the  cracking  of  their 
vast  limbs  as  thev  rocked  and  writhed  in  the  tempest,  ere- 
ated  awful  and  impressive  sounds;  but  It  was  no  time  to 
be  idle :  warmth  and  shelter  were  objects  connected  with 
life  itself,  and  the  Canadians  immediately  commenced  the , 
vigorous  application  of  their  resources.     By  means  of  their 
small  light  axM,  a  good-sized  maple  tree  was  in  a  very  fi^w 
minutes  levelled  with  the  earth,  and,  in  the  meantime,  ws 
deared  of  snow  a  square  spot  of  ground,  with  large  pieces 
of  bark  stripped  from  the  tallen  trees.     The  fibrous  bark  of 
the  white  cedar,  previously  rubbed  l>etween  the  bauds,  was 
ignited,  and,  blowing  upon  this,  a  fiame  was  produced. 
This  bein^  fed,  first  bv  the  silky  peelings  of  the  birch  bar^ 
and  then  by  the  bark  itself  the  oily  and  bituminous  matter 
burst  forth  into  Adl  action,  and  a  splendid  fire  raised  U» 
flames  an4  smoke  amidst  a  pile  of  huge  logs,  to  which  one 
and  all.  of^  us  were  coustantly  and  eagerly  contributing. , 
Having  raised  a  covering  of  spruce  boughs  above  our  heads, 
to  serve  as  a  partial  defence  from  the  snow,  which  wiw  still 
&lling  in  great  abundance^  we  sat  down,  turning  our  feet 
to  the  fire,  making  the  most  of  what  was.        •        •        • 
The  Canadians  were  soon  busily  employed  cooking  broth  In 
a  sauce-pan,  for  they  had  provided  themsdves  much  better, 
with  provisions  than  I  had.        •        •        • 

"  Large  flakes  of  snow  continued  to  fall,  and  heavy  dofs 
dropped  occasionally  upon  the  ground.  Our  enormous  fire' 
had  the  effect  of  making  me  so  comfortably  warm,  that  I 
had  deferred  the  use  of  my  buffiilo  skin  till  I  lay  down  to 
sleep ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  volumes  of  smoke  with  which 
I  was  at  times  disturbed^  and  pieces  of  fire  which  burnt 
holes  in  my  dothes  whenever  they  happened  to  fidl,  my 
lodging  would  have  been  truly  agresable.  I  sat  for  some 
time,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  my  shoulders,  in  dient 
contemplation  of  a  scene  alike  remarkable  to  me  for  ita  no- 
vdtyand  ita  drearineai.  The  flames  rose  brilliantly,  the 
deeping  figures  of  the  men  were  covered  wj^  snow»  ihe 
vrind  whistled  wildly  through  the  trees,  whose  majestic 
forms  overshadowed  us  on  every  side ;  and  our  fire,  while 
it  shed  the  light  6r  day  on  the  immediatdy, surrounding  ob- 
jects, diffused  a  deeper  gloom  Ove^  the  fiuther  reoesslBs  of  the 
fbi:est.  And  thus  I  remained,  without  any  indination.  to 
sleep,  till  it  was  near  midnight.  A  solemi^  imppasion,  not 
to  be  called  melancholy,  weighed  heavily  upon  me.  The 
satisfaction  with  which  I  re^u^ed  the  mtigue  which  Had 
gone  by,  was  bar^y  sufiident  to  inspire  confidence  as  to 
what  was  to  eome;  and  this  refleelfon  it  was,  perhras,  that 

Bve  a  ookur  to  my  theughto  at  onee  serious  and  pfeadng. 
istant  scenes  were  brought  to  my  recollection,  and  I  mused 
on  past-gone  times,  till  my  eyes  became  involuntarily  at- 
tract bv  the  filmy,  wandering  leaves  of  fir^  which,  ascend- 
ing lightly  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  a  moment  rivalled 
in  brightness  the  absent  stars^  and  then— vanidied  fbr 
ever!"  •        ' 

Bfr  Head^  IMai^,  durfng  the  period  of  his  residencs 
on  the  lakes  Hnron  and  Simcoe,<  contains  no  advientore 
so  imposiffg  as  that  which  we  have  here  gWen  ;  but  it  is 
fbn  of  a  different  sort  of  Interest.  Ita  general  effect^— 
arising  firom  the  sednded  dtmttlon  of  the  author,  and  the 
consequent  nature  of  his  occupations, — Is  not  unlike  that  of 
our  old  fhyom4te  n6binson  Crusoe.  It  it  imposdble  to 
convey  to  onr  readers,  in  a  brief  abstract  like  the  present, 
any  notion  of  this  characteristic,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
immiense  accumulation  of  petty  details.  Our  condnding 
extract,'  however,  presenta  a  fidr  spedmen  of  the  author's 
graphic  powers : 

A  SciHB  oM  Lakk  Hvaow. — "  April  17th,  A  strong 
wind  havia|  set  in  in  the  night,  blowing  directly  out  of  tlie 
hay,  I  peroetved  in  tiie  mominff  all  the  ice  broken  in  {deces, 
and  floating  towards  the  lake.  It  was  moving  slowly  away, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  water  was  alre^ly  uncovered. 
This  was  a  joyful  right,  for  of  all  things  a  sheet  of  water 
eonvejrs  the  most  livdy  Impresdons  to  the  mind ;  and  con- 
fined as  I  was,  from  the  impassable  state  of  the  ice,  from  the 
^httm  oo  taietlde  of  the  hif,  th^btrrter  was  &o  soMier  re- 
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^biite4  to  tbe  Edinbiuf  h  RerieiTy  even  though  we  deny 
to  ito  lucubratlmis  the  hfgh  title  of  originality.  Were 
nraiae  to  be  liestowed  upon  none  but  thoee  giants  who 
^▼e  broke  out  n^w  patlia  in  ecienoe  and  literature,  the 
cranks  of  the  learned  would  l>e  sorely  thinned.  Literature 
^rottld  appear  like  a  y^st  unanimated  ocean,  with  p,  few 
/lolitary  whides  moving  about  at  immense  distances  from 
joach  o^^er.  There  is,  even  in  the  absence  of  originality 
—in  the  high  and  restricted  sense  in  which  we  use  it->- 
pwm  for  the  disphiy  of  ijumy  noble  qualities,— energy, 
liigh-mindedness,  generous  ffoeling,  strong  powers  of  rea- 
^w^ing,  fimey,  and  many  others.  It  is  in  the  free  play  of 
auch  ^|ualitie%  by  wiiatorer  subjects  they  may  have  been 
jBlicited,  that  the  great  charm  of  the  Edinburgh  Beriew 
^as  consisted.  Was  there  not  the  clefu%  cold,  clsOTical 
porrectn^ss  of  Homer,  whose  early  death  was  perhaps  as 
^ucky  for  ^is  £raie  as  painful  to  his  friends  ?  Was  there 
not  (the  oniTersality  ai^d  inde£»tigable  spirit  of  Brougham  ? 
'Was  tliere  not  tl^  broad  yet  terse  apd  strong  hun^our  of 
Sidniqr  Smith?  Was  there  not  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
.with  an  intellect  huge  a*  a  Leviathan,  and  as  unwieldy  ? 
Was  tliare  not  Pl^ywr,  elegant  and  perspicuous  ?  Was 
jthere  piot  Leslie,  wit|i  his  philosophical  discoveries  float- 
ing in  his  redundant  style,  like  a  pine  apple  stewed  in 
potter  ?  W$fi  there  not  HazUtt,  whose  ready  tact  and 
ingenuity  ptromlaed  something  great,  had  not  his  way- 
WMd  and  paradeizical  humour  made  shipwreck  of  the 
Surest  portion  of  his  reputation?  Was  there  not  the  pon^ 
.deroua  strength  of  M'Culloch  ?  And  kstly, — the  ani- 
mating and  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole, — was  there  not 
the  Editor — Eranck  Jeifrey — with  a  mind  acute  and  te- 
nacioua,  a  6iney  throwing  luxuriant  festoons  around 
l^^try  sul;}ect  he  handled* — slippery  as  an  eel, — ^piercing  as 
A  raplerr— <^  gentleman  in  all  his  feeling^^^- 

**  The  prince  o*  critics,  and  the  wale  o'  men  T* 

With  such  a  union  of  talent,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
eonld  not  fail  to  have  a  wide  influence.  We  are  not  blind 
to  the  errors  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  committed ; 
but  thes^  are  not  the  subjects  on  wliich  the  mind  ought 
to  dwell  when  taking  leave  of  an  old  friend.  We  repeat 
It, — the  Edinburgh  Review  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  having  formed  its  age ;  but  It  will  ever  remain  one 
of  that  age^s  most  intcrestlxig  ^d  characteristic  monu- 
ments. 


J\P9  Di9C(mr9e$,  €hca9¥medhytAeI>eaikaqfthRev.E. 
C  ShmtSt  of  From,  and  the  Bev,  B,  Burton,  of 
Digok.     By  John  Sheppard.     London.     Whittaker 
Co.     1820. 


Ma  SHinAan  made  his  first  ^PPmI  to  the  literary 
world  as  the  author  of  a  voloma  of  Letters,  descriptive 
of  a  tonr  through  some  parts  of  the  Continent  In  1816 ; 
it  proved  to  be  rather  a  heavy-selling  book,  although  writ- 
ten in  a  yery  respec|^le  manner,  and  containing  a  good 
deal  of  orlgini^  information ;  its  greatest  fiuilt  was,  beipg 
too  elassieal,  and  not  graphic  or  lively  enough  to  suit  the 
psibiie  taste.  His  next  work  was  '*  Thoughts  on  Private 
Devotion,**  the  success  of  which  has  been  very  great.  One 
.^anse  of  its  popularity  may  be  attributed  to  the  interest- 
ing correspondence  with  Ia/tA  Byron,  which  was  ifuerted 
in  the  appendix  to  the  second  edition,  and  which  referred 
.  to  the  prayer  his  deceased  wife  had  put  up  on  his  Lord- 
ship's aoeount,  she  having  contracted  a  singular  and  exalted 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  poet's  eternal  soul.  Mrs 
Sheppard  had  frequoaCy  seen  Lord  Byron,  some  years 
hefort  her  decease,  rambling  among  the  difib  at  Rams- 
gate  ;  she  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
irreligion,  from  the  tenor  of  hU  works ;  and  she  had  often 
prayed  fervently  for  his  conversion,  and  still  more  so  in 
her  last  momenta  There  was  one  prayer  in  particular, 
made  a  few  days  before  her  death,  which  her  husband 
eocioffid  aa^  Msat  to  Iiord  Bjroa,  yrh^  was  at  that  time 


at  Pisa,  and  which  affected  blip  very  sensibly.  He  ^ 
reported  by  Medwin  to  have  said,  in  his  own  papuli^ 
manner, — **  The  prayer  is  beautifully  written.  I  liko 
devotion  in  women.  She  must  have  been  a  divine  cre)|h> 
ture.  I  pity  the  man  who  has  lost  her !"  Byron  aftaj^- 
wards  wrote  tp  Mr  Sheppard  to  console  him  for  his  lop^ 
and  to  tell  him  he  was  not  so  bad  as  people  said.  Ti^ 
**  Tlioughts*'  continue  at  the  pre^MOt  day  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  religious  public ;  they  are  remarkable  for  elf- 
ganoe  of  language,  and  breathe  tlie  very  essence  of  t||o 
most  heartfelt  piety.  Mr  Sheppard's  third  work  ip  on 
the  ''  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,**  a  book  in  tivp 
Tolume^  which  we  noticed  some  montlis  ago,  and  need  tuft 
repeat  what  we  then  said  concerning  ito  merits.    Hif  laft 

production,  the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted  above,  oontaiiaa 
merely  two  sermons  preached  on  the  death  of  two  mucl^ 

esteemed  friends,  the  one  pastor  of  the  church  at  Froaa^p 

Mr  Sheppard's  place  of  residence  in  Somerset,  the  othijr 

a  missiopary  to  the  East,  full  of  activity  and  seal  for  h^s 

honourable  and  dignified  profession.     These  Piscoursep9 

^M  might  have  been  expected,  are  well  vrritten*  and  wi||i 

a  degree  of  feeling  whick  enables  the  reader  to  ju4g]B  hoipr 

highly  the  deceased  pastors  stiood  in  the  catimation  offhieif 

friend. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THB  SDITOR  IN  HIS  SUFPSRfiS 

oa* 

A  PJBEP  mSBIXD  THB  aCEVEf. 

No.  IV. 

«« Stolts,  loeoss.  esoeods,  dokatSs,  terls,  fscfst 
Bn  posits  sntsoomlds.  Lector  skniee,  moi  I   ' 

QuiMuis  et,  bic  sttquid  quod  dslectsbit  hslMUsi 
Tnsttor  aa  tovior,  selige  quioquld  smss.* 

It  b  a  delightful  thipg  to  be  about  the  age  of  five-apd- 
twenty ;  .and  there  are  momepits  when  we  caja  almost 
&ncy  that  we  are  still  just  about  that  age.  At  sudk 
times  we  feel  as  if  we  had  all  the  hands  of  Briareus,  an4 
all  the  eyes  of  Argus.  Health  gushes  through  our  veins, 
strength  swells  through  every  muscle ;  not  a  joint  but  is 
firmly  knit, — ^not  a  nerve  but  is  stretched  into  sinewy  tei»- 
sion.  The  soul  within  us  r^oices  in  tbe  vigour  of  its 
physical  frame;  apd  whilst  we  know,  that  with  untlrafi 
limbs  we  could  overcome  mountains,  dash  through  riverSt 
knock  down  giants,  a^  trample  upstart  insolence  to  the 
earth,  we  at  the  fame  time  know,  that  our  intellect,  pav- 
tidpaiting  in  our  strength  of  body,  is  fit  for  any  tasl^ 
however  Herculean, — fit  to  spend  sleepless  nights  wi4& 
Archimedes  or  Newton, — fit  to  ipize,  with  undazzle4 
eye,  on  the  inner  glories  on  which  Milton  looked* — fit  to 
cope  with  the  Machiavels  of  politics,  or  to  hold  high 
converse  with  tlie  Byrons  and  the  Scof^  pf  literature. 
In  such  momepts  as  thase,  supc«ssive  Numbers  qf  the 
LnxaAay  Jou^mal  have  seemed  to  V^9»  before  us  ifi 
long  and  interminable  array,  each  "  a  npirit  lika  9$i 
aneel,'*  with  its  bright  words  written  in  light.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  sprung  into  existence  of  their  own  acoord* 
or,  perhaps,  to  have  emanated  unconsciously  from  our 
mind,  like  sunbeams  from  the  sun.  We  could  read  all 
the  articles  they  contained  at  a  glapoe,  and  no  mortal 
being  but  ourselves  Iluows  the  power  and  originality  with 
which  they  were  writtep.  As  we  locikedy  they  wefe 
caught  up  into  the  clouds ;  and  we  felt  it  was  a  vision  ^f 
what  is  to  come,  like  the  spirite  whom  John  saw  In  the 
Apocalypse,  aepending  and  defcending  between  haawi 
and  earth. 

With  such  occasional  feelings, — such  hours  of  raptu- 
rous delight, — let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  regret  being 
post  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  which,  in  sober  truths 
we  must  confess  ourselves  to  be.  There  are  persons  who 
can  never  grow  old — and  we  arc  of  them ;  there  are  per- 
sons whom  no  man  can  locdi  at  and  believe  Will  ever 
oease  to  live,  and  mova?  wd  bava  their  b<lpg    and  wtMn 
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the  pagw  Af  La  BeOe  AMmmblSe, — Mekin^  and  gaininf 
iaformatioa  ttmumg  the  Judidoiie  contents  of  the  Mbntfify 
Beview, — huighiog  and  feeling  well  pleased  with  Mr 
Baylls  and  his  Mimikfy  Magazim, — beeominf  more  se- 
date over  the  Imperial  Magazine^  and  the  Morning  Wat^ 
— and,  finally,  recalUnf  many  of  our  military  adTentures 
and  naTal  remintsoenees  (Cor  we  have  seen  some  senriee 
both  by  land  and  ssa)  over  the  eleTer  lucnbratlons  of  the 
Naval  and  MiKtarg  Magaxme.  As  to  our  *'  natire  Ca- 
ledonia," we  of  course  read  most  religloudy  its  two  Phi. 
losopliical  Journals,  already  mentioned,  and  we  intend 
reading  the  third,  which  is  to  be  a  **  Journal  of  Natural 
and  Geographical  Science,"  as  soon  as  it  appears,^ — ^we 
read  also  its  one  Review, — we  read  its  three  Magaxines 
— BlackwoQitSf  the  New  Scots,  and  the  Elgin  Magazine, 
^-4in4  we  read,  without  a  single  exception,  aO  Its  news- 
papers.    We  are  Just  as  well  acquainted  with  the  most 

aouthem  newspaper  published  In  Scotland which  is 

M'X>iannid*8  Dumfries  Courier— and  an  excellent  paper 
U  is — as  we  are  with  the  most  northern,  which  is  the  /m- 
vemess  Courier,  edited  by  our  able  friend  and  oontrlbntor 
Mr  Robert  Carruthers.  In  like  manner,  from  Berwick 
ta  Ayr  is  with  us  a  single  step ;  and  both  the  Berwick 
Advertiser  and  Mr  M*Cormack*s  Agr  Advertiser  have  at 
this  yery  moment  been  brought  to  us  by  our  servant. 
T looking  at  the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  it  is  impossible  to 
any  whether  we  Itke  most  the  bold  energy  and  strong 
thfaikh^  of  the  Mercury,  as  edited  by  Dr  Browne,  the 
admirable  judgment  and  gentlemanly  tast«  of  the  Observer, 
as  edited  by  Mr  Sutheriand,  the  careftU  selections  and 
•oond  taste  of  the  ITedbE^JbitniaA  as  edited  by  Mr  James 
fiaUantyne,  the  philosophical  spirit  and  political  acamea 
•f  the  5ooM«%  as  edited  by  Messrs  Ritchie  and  M'Lare% 
the  staaeh  principles  and  varied  interest  of  the  Evening 
Post,  as  edited  by  Messrs  Criobtoa  and  Nellson,  or 
the  i^ct  impartiality  and  extensive  Information  of  the 
Courani,  as  edited  by  Mr  Buchanan.  No  less  at  home  an 
we  with  the  Glasgow  newspapers.  Mr  Bfaoqaesn  has  no 
more  oeostant  reader  of  his  Courier  than  we,  nor  Mi^ 
Hunter  of  his  Herald,  nor  Mr  Bennet  of  his  Free  Press, 
nor  Mr  Malcolm  of  his  Scots  Times,  nor  Mr  Prentice  of 
his  Chromek,  If  we  thence  go  down  the  Clyde  to  ^Is- 
ley,  we  have  read  the  Paideg  Adoertiser  ever  sines  It  wai 
first  set  a-going  by  Mr  Kennedy,  down  to  the  present 
hour  when  it  Is  In  die  hands  of  Mr  Motherwell,  and  is 
very  ably  conducted  by  that  gentleman.  If  we  go  still 
iarther  down  the  Clyde  to  Greenock,  Mr  Mennons  and 
the  Greenodi  Advertiser  are  old  friends  of  ours ; — ^the  first 
poetry  we  ever  printed  happened  to  be  In  the  Grseiioo4 
Advertiser;  and  this  tsteX  of  itself  Is  enough  to  make  the 
paper  immortal.  Then,  suppose  we  cross  by  a  steam- 
boat to  Helensburgh,  and  gallop  to  Stirling  as  fkst  as  ever 
a  carriage  and  four  wIU  carry  us,  are  we  not  sure  to  land 
at  the  Stirling  Advertiser  oflloe — the  Editor  of  which,  Mr 
Munro,  we  have  known  from  our  youth  upwards. '  Nor 
does  a  single  week  pass  in  which  we  omit  to  cast  our  eyes 
over  Mr  Morrison's  Perth  Courier,  and  the  Fife  HereM 
of  Mr  Tullis.  Dundee  boasts  of  two  newspapers — the 
Omrier,  edited  by  Mr  Hill,  and  the  Advertiser,  edited  by 
Mr  Saunders,— and  both  of  them  we  love  much,  especi- 
ally their  occasional  criticisms  upon  ourselves,  which  are 
sprightly  and  entertaining.  Mr  Chalmers'  Aberdeen 
Journal  shares  our  favour  with  Mr  Booth's  Aberdeen 
Chronicle,  and  with  the  Observer ;  and,  as  we  invariably 
read  them  In  our  SurrsRs,  the  Editors  may  believe  thi^ 
we  entertain  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  all  of  them. 
In  conclusion,  though  Mr  Jerdan*s  Kdso  Mail  comes  to 
us  from  the  south,  and  Mr  Graafb  Elgin  Cornier  and 
Mr  Eraser's  Inverness  Journal,  from  the  north,  yet  the 
contents  of  all  the  three  mingle  most  agreeably  In  our 
mind ;  and  when  the  whole  is  slightly  seatoned  %lth  a 
few  columns  of  Dr  Miscleod*s  Game  Messenger,  we  con- 
sider that  we  complete.  In  a  satlsfhctory  manner,  our  heb^ 
domadal  course  of  newspaper  reading. 
It  is  a  delightful  tiling  to  read  and  to-be  pleased ;— -H 


is  addightfol  thing  to  see,  in  visible  characters  before  you,' 
the  secret  souls  of  other  men ; — it  is  a  dellghtftil  thing  to 
know  that  some  great  spirits  are  in  the  worid  along  wkk 
us,  whom  we  can  understand,  and  who  understand  us, — 
who  speculate  deeply  concerning  human  nature,  and  who 
strive  with  us  to  penetrate  Into  the  mysteries  of  mind,  and 
to  draw  aside  tiie  veil  of  fhtnrity.  It  may  be  that  we  la- 
bour in  vain ;  but  there  Is  ^applnees  In  knowing  that  we 
do  not  laiwur  alone  or  unsympathised  with,  and  that,-  If 
we  hid,  we  fitil  in  company  with  which  fidlure  is  more 
honourable  than  success  would  be  with  others.  When 
one  of  those  mighty  minds,  which  we  daim  as  the  orna- 
ment of  our  own  age^  and  with  which  we  proudly  link 
ourselves,  goes  out.  It  Is  like  the  setting  of  a  sun.  Nap«-. 
leon,  Shelley,  Byron,  Canning,— was  It  notspirit^i^lirrlaf; 
and  ennobling  to  live  on  the  same  earth  with  them  ?-r-ls] 
It  not  startling,  melancholy,  and  humbling,  to  know  that 
they  are  now  a  portion  ot  the  common  dnst  over  which 
we  tread  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  love  one  another 
while  we  retain  the  fiiculties  which  God  has  given  us  ; 
and  let  us,  hand  In  hand,  press  on  to  the  prize  which  our 
honourable  ambition  may  aim  at,  without  the  Indulgence 
of  any  of  those  petty,  but  too  common,  feelings  of  envy» 
jealousy,  and  hatred,  which  degrade  and  demoralize. 

For  our  own  part,  were  we  not  of  too  philoeophical  a 
disposition  to  be  easily  elated,  the  commendations  which, 
for  the  last  two  months,  have  been  pouring  in  upon  ua 
from  all  quarters,  and  espedally  from  the  cnthusiastifi  li- 
terati of  tiie  Continent,  might  wdl  have  served  to  rendw 
us  somewhat  too  conscious  of  our  own  powers.  Wehava 
long,  however,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  In  conjunction  with 
a  distinguished  moral  philosopher  of  our  aequalntanoe^  la 
receive  all  praise  however  extravagant— with,  calm  de- 
light, and  aU  attacks  however  virulent — with  placid  con- 
tempt ;  there  Is,  therelbce^  less  chance  of  our  being  easily 
driven  off  our  legs  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  To 
show  our  readers  that  we  do  not  exaggerate  the  favour  In 
which  we  are  at  present  hdd,  we  shsll  amuse  them  with 
a  few  extracts  fix>m  seme  of  the  foreign  periodicals  in 
which  our  labours  have  been  noticed. — The  testlmoniala 
which  Germany  has  sent  forth  are  the  more  gratifying 
that  having,  as  yet,  spoken  but  briefly  of  the  literary  ex- 
ertions of  that  nation.  Its  praise  cannot  possibly  have  been 
purchased  by  any  undue  complaisance  on  our  part.  It 
was  therefore  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that 
we  read  the  following  passage  In  that  arch-aentimentallst, 
the  Abend-Zeitung : — **  Wle  es  ^Inem  wohlthut  unter  dem 
ahnungsvoUen  Schatten  das  Buchenwaldes  zu  wandeln, 
wenn  der  VeU-Mond  am  Hlmmel  hoch  und  lielirsteht» 
seln  silber-helles  Licht  iiber  die  sanflen  Wiesen  hinbrei- 
tend,  undjedwedes  Geftthl  in  einersiissen  Sohwarmerci 
auflosend ;  so  war  uns  zu  Muthe,  wle  das  erste  Numero 
dieses  vielgellebten  Journals  vor  uns  empontleg.  £s  sind 
Ja  Elyslsche  Felder  veil  siissen  Minnegliicks,  und  achter 
Ritterschsit  81c  erheben  uns  aus  elner  Kalten  diirren 
WeltlndleliehllchenRcglonenderDkhterei."  NoleSid». 
lighted,  though  not  a  littie  surprised,  were  we  toleamthat 


Profeisor  Hegel  of  Berlin  had  Informed  his 


Alia 


Zwelfd  ubcr  dem  Urwesen,  und  dem  unmittdbaren  Wie- 
sen sind  Jetzt  gelif»ben.  Das  Edhdntrgh  Literarg  Journal 
ist  eln  lebendiger  Beweb  dass  Seyn  und  NIcht-Seyn 
keinesweges  einerld  sind."  Like  some  distinguished  cri- 
tics, who  find  In  their  fiivourite  poet  deep  thoughts  and 
hidden  beauties  which  he  never  dreamt  of,  we  foar  IVo- 
feesor  Hegel  attributes  to  us  a  greater  mastery  over  me- 
taphysical science  than  we  can  lay  claim  to.  His  opinions,, 
however,  seem  to  be  thoee  entertained  by  the  students  ot 
Jena,  and  there  Is  something  peeuUarly  eaeifBtio  in  the 
expression  of  the  resolve  come  to  at  their  last  public  con- 
clave :— **  Wer  das  Edinburgh  Literarg  Journal  nieht 
liest,  st^t  ipso  jure  In  Vers— «."  Bat  dearest  to  our 
heart  of  an  the  cbrnpUments  which  Gennaay  has  paid  us, 
are  the  fcUowIng  friendly  and  piayfU  hexameters  by 
GothMvWc^wa  leoelved  frms  that  ttanriooeaito  about 
ten  days  ago :       •      . 
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■moH  or  vm  wLAmam  mg* 

TIm  wfaHer  wmj  fiide,  and  tlw  ipriiif ,  an«j*d 

In  tlw  fiOMBt  of  light,  appMyr ; 
But  what  «m  I  tlMUiiilhf  Im  dMoM  U6 

Oo  the  dark  OHrth  aU  th«  yMr— - 
What  to  SM  vhon  thewannUiafi 
M7  life  is  a  wialpv  Jhat 


Yet  I  do  met  monnit  tiioagh  mj 

Whh  health  and  J07  M>  flMW ; 
Kor  le^ fer  the  tiaae  ^aj  nirimlng'fdi— , 

When  I  ffM  vith  Id^am  dad  o!«e^ 
Ere  Death  thoiKht  fit  to  make  om  aedl, 
WhcM  he  and  Pway,  his  child,  nifht  discB. 


JJofo  I  Hand,  mid  a  IMtfnl  faaiid 

CNT  trees,  which  eodose  me  rawid; 
Bat  I  hear  their  wall  as  the  lus^  gale 

Springs  ihffongh  with  a  eardeee  benn^ 
For  thej dread  that  tlieirleaTsshe  may  scattsr  and  tear^ 
I  hfps  no  UoiMms  ibr  which  to  ISaar* 

lam  for  erar  as  firm  and  cafan 
As  tliongh  silence  embraced  the  heaven ; 

17or  heed  though  the  fiadi  of  the  lightning  dash 
O'er  mj  erset,  eo  hhicfc  add  riven  : 

It  knows  too  wen  whe9  to  strike  end , 

It  posses  the  tree  H  has  shlver'd  last. 

*fns  morning  now,  and  aloag  my  hnw 

Olancei  tlM  dawning  day ; 
And  it  strhrm  to  wOe  asy  dd  front  to 

Its  damlate  mien  away ; 
But  I  thrD#  my  Aadow  so  bniad,  and  Mfght 
The  fiowers  whkh  it  glads  with  its  smlleif  of  light 


In 
To 


remains  of  the  cUa  night 
y  worn  hollow  branches  Ue, 

anu  <nMBr  sno  ORti  mMK  orsps 
from  tlw  eiriiry  sky ; 
to  the  bird  wMeh  driirits  of 
bitter  polSMi  Wm  pierce  It  uuvugh* 


liT 


But  saUeM  •  bM  laeoth  my  shade  la  heaid. 
Save  wlien  in  eome  night-dream  of  fiear. 

It  fluMsrs  quldk  through  the  shadows  thick, 
And  sle^  in  my  bnndMs  drear. 

Tin  the  dawning  ^inonMog  fPP«an  in  t^  oM^ 

When  it  etarts  with  a  "WH^  of  atraqgo  spffrisa* 


Seldom  a  bird  'kieath  my  siiade  Is 

Too  well  they  lore  the  bowers 
Where  they  gaily  s|ng,  tf ^  their  dqufnj  wing 

SkUb  this  dew  IVom  the  lafighlng  fiower^  i ' 
And  wluit  care  I  for  tlieir  merry  tone? 
I  for  ever  am  sOent  and  dark  and  lone. 

There  appeareth  next  In  order  Dugald  Moon, 
author  of  a  book  we  Introduced  to  the  notftee  of 
ere  when  it  first  canae  out,    a  man  who  hae 
him,  and  la  no  unworthy  inhabitani  of  Filii| 
Glasgow: 

JiyZ>a9dtfjroar»^ilirfibr^lftc<<^/Woa%g  Tak, 

8tretch*d  on  the  torturing  wheel  ho  U8% 

Life's  agonies  aiee  ^hiio«t  patt; 
And  fff  his  country's  cfHifc  he  dif% 
'   UBcooqner'd  ^  the  last. 

Who  has  betrayed  that  Newborn  <M«f7-<» 
Martc  yo  the  iwplao  Ittotfiig  theri^ 
^      yiUlhilla^liottoopclatfrf^ 


the 
in 


and 


And  she  did  lore  her  rietiqft  qqpV:-. 

The  barb  was  in  her  boeoin  dofp; 
A  heede^  not  her  burning  glapoo ; 

What  could  she  do  but  weep  ? 
But  soon  it  rimkled  that  fierce  dgrt, 

Her  bllgliMng  tears  soon  oeosod^ti^  (Ul  f 
Bach  honey*d  foding  of  her  heart 

1(^*^1  Bound  its  oprp  |o  ggll. 

She  hM  betray'd  him    that  the  biflg 

Ifay  Join  them  i|e'er  ^gain  fo  9ir|} 
She  knows  he  c^nnipit  lo?e  her  h^ 

But  Death  may  chaqge  the  Mprt  f 
He  eees  her, — Imt  he  turns  his  head 

In  acorn  against  that  Ibitl^em  eno; 
And,  writhing  on  hie  Iron  bed. 

He  heavee  his  lateot  groan. 

Now  shattered  Is  UM  golden  bMvl, 

Deaths  shadow  o'er  the  ruin  Ue  $ 
A  heave— a  qniveiu-end  hie  soul 

Hath  passed  the  dungeon  walks. 
That  fidoB  one^e  wrath  Is  now  snbdued« 

Her  dreaaas  of  hate  h«ve  an  departs^  s 
Bovenge  is  o'er ;  she  etainds  at  length 

AliMM     »"^  brduBahsarted. 


A  mensent,  statuo-Uke^  and  wild. 

Her  stdiiy  look  is  thrown  lo  hea^ 
A  moment    tJMn  miefortnno's  child 

Bends  o'er  hie  boiom  tttm. 
Her  arm  of  snow  she  wikOf  rfiaedy 

As  if  to  point  the  path  above  ; 
Sheshop^not — nrarmar^d 

On  her  first  wrsck  of  Love. 


A  momsnt— with  convulsive  diriek. 

Her  heatt  aeom'd  hinting  with  Its  swdi; 
As  found  dM  glanced    but  could  net 

Then  pn  his  breast  shs  fdL 
A  maddening  hMgh— a  durilliag 

One  Uving  ecwnm    and  llfo  Is 
Biiiisyi  a  moment  sted'd  her 

Lovo  tripaoph'd  at  tlM  hMt. 


Oh,  woman  la  a  living  newer. 

When  opening  lo  Idve^ 
Whso  wrong'd-4he  mp  in  battle 

That,  wtMUng,  etings  add  dle«. 
Tender  and  Jealoifi  m  the  dove^ 

Her  heart  may 
What  la  more 

Mere 


'kWv^ 


We  now  lay  our  hande  upon  a  coBununlcatloB  firom  ^  & 
a^  of  Glasgow,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  ww  ssdio. 
what  nettled  at  on  altergthm  we  made  upon  a  posm  wo 
got  from  him  some  mpndif  ago>  and  lo  which  wu  g^ve  • 
place  In  our  Surrsas,  No.  I.  **  S.  S."  is  of  the  ^emct 
irritabih,  pnd  we  forgive  him;  but  he  m^t  to  ^vo 
known  that  we  impro^  his  song.  We  dudl  printhla 
preeent  poem,  with  which  we  are  wdl  plcasrd|  tstmctism 
we  have  recdved  It :  ^   •     ^r 

TBS  trVDlHT. 

They  my  I  am  a  lonely  mail, 

Rodose  In  walk  and  mood^ 
Eeehewing  high  sodcty 

Todt  insditode; 
But  I  have  treasnree  hidden  deep» 
That  wake  to  me  when  wc^^dlings  desyt 

For  I  have  friends  to  look  upon, 
And  tongues  that  whiter  sweet. 

And  sounds  of  joyance  that  can  gtvt 
A  ircilnomg  ydisn  we  meet, 

MflKS  than  the  glance  that  gladt  tht  hai^ 
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most  of  our  pron  oommntiicfttiont  were  in  as  £ew  word*, 
mod  no  wone  than  the  following ! 

A  rXW  WOEDS  ON  MOTTOS. 

A  nkotto,  eayt  SaqiuelJohnaon,  iaaaenteneeor  word  added 
to  a  derioe,  or  prefixed  toany  thing  wrlttflo,  to  express  Its 
•cope  and  tendency.  There  is  more  in  a  good  motto 
tlisn  one  is  at  flfet  apt  to  think ;  in  lact,  it  is  mmetiwies  of 
more  eifoct  tlian  the  book  or  pamphlet  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pended. FVs^oentlyy  howerer,  a  motto  is  very  ill  ap- 
plied. Take,  for  Instance,  the  following,  whfch  we  find 
on  the  title-page  of  a  new  edition  of  Ydtatre^  talented 
bat  infamooa  production,  ''The  Fhflosopbidd  Diction- 
ary:** 

''  How  diarming  is  Diyine  Philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  mbbed  as  some  dull  fools  suppose, 
.  .  But  musical  as  is  ApoUoV  lute  !** 

NoTer  was  Milton  so  misplaced.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a 
rare  example  of  the  nicest  and  most  lively  perception  in 
the  choice  oThis  mdttos,  on  which  sonve  William  Hax- 
litt,  In  his  denrar  work.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age^  pays  him 
aa  etegaat  and  ifell  dsssr^ed  compUmeoC  Sir  Walter's 
motto  to  his  General  Pnlbce  in  ^km  Waysriey  Novels 
strikes  us  as  lieing  particularly  happy,  and  shows  a  good 
deal  of  that  quiet  humour  for  which  the  worthy  Baronet 
is  so  wnarkihle ;  the  words  are  ftmn  ^  RIcluurd  II. :" 

**  And  must  I  ravel  out  f 

My  weaved  up  follies?^ 

Shskipsare  has  it,  **  And  most  I  ravel  i^**  making  the 
repetition  of  tlie  wiord  up  too  dose.  Sir  Walter's  altera- 
tion is  certainly  an  improvemonty  and  proves^  In  one  sense 
at  least,  that  fresh  pertoae  may  be  added  to  the  violet. 
When  Horace  Smith,  the  well-known  author  ^  '*  Re- 
jected Addresses,"  took  to  novel-writing,  he  attempted  to 
present  the  world  with  something  quite  reckerchi  in  the 
way  of  mottoe ;  but  he  was  not  successliiL  His  practice 
was  to  give.  In  a  Kehama  sort  of  couplet  of  six  lines,  the 
principal  events  of  each  chapter,  for  which  Hi-executed 
Innovation  he  was  rather  eeversly  handled  by  the  Quar> 
terly  Reviewers.  When  Byron  and  Parson  Bowles  were 
at  war,  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  mottos  on 
their  pamphlets  were  the  most  suoeessfnl  MU  in  the  whole 
controversy.     The  noble  Lord  chose  the  line, 

"  I  will  play  at  ^owU  widi  sun  and  moon*— 

which  Is  goodi  but  that  of  his  clerical  antagonist  is  still 
better — 

"^  He  that  plays  at  BowU  must  expect  rubbers." 

Among  the  beet  mottos  of  modem  days,  is  that  of  George 
Combe,  when  he  so  successfully  replied  to  Jeffirey*s  se- 
vere animadversions  on  the  noble  science  of  phrendogy. 
Combe  chose  the  fiunous  lines  by  **  Glorious  Jolm  :** 

'*  Soothed  vrith  the  sound  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o*er  again  ; 
And  Mrtcehe  rouled  all  his  foes^  and  thnot  he  slew  the ! 
shdn  ;** 

alluding  to  the  three  attacks  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
aU  of  which  were  successfully  and  ably  reAited  by  the 
champions  of  the  bump  deportment,  although  later  events 
have  shown  that  the  science  is  evidently  In  a  bad  way. 
Lastly,  we  think  that  in  the  motto  on  the  first  volume  of 
that  decided  hitf  Thz  Edimbujioh  LnxaAET  JouairAL, 
there  is  much  which  every  man  of  sense  and  taste  must 
admire^  stamping  that  able  periodical  as  the  advocate  of 
these  two  glorious  attributes,  truth  and  freedom;  and  with 
it,  we  doee  our  few  words  on  mottos : 

"  Here^/reorfsai  to  htaa  that  would  read. 
Here's  froedom  to  him  that  woold  write ; 

Theresa  aano  ever  ftsr'd  thi«  the  fnrtA  sboohl  be  heard. 
But  they  wham  the  InrfA  wooldiiidito.** 

We  like  the  half-playful,  half-eentimental  spirit  of  the 
fnltowlng  stanzas,  which  come  to  119  from  the  west  end 
•f  Prince's  Street,  Edinbitfgli;     •    


OM  ▲  fAtnrma  or  two  omLnaxK. 

Bless  ye,  my  darlings,  with  your  cherub  looks 

Of  gleeeome  innocence ;  those  happy  smiles 
Fall  on  my  heart  like  sunbeams.     Why,  odzooks ! 

Some  jrtpell,  for  certain,  my  crazed  ear  beguiles;— 
Methinlu  I  hear  your  voices  like  the  clear 

Muhnuring  music  of  two  tiny  brooks— 
Now  wandering  far  apart,  now  whispering  near, 

And  bickering  onward  thus  in  mirth  for  mUe% 
Cheering  the  travdler  on  his  path — the  peasant  at  his  tolls. 

And  there  ye  breathe  In  childhood's  happy  bloom. 

Arrested  by  the  pencil's  wizard  power. 
Amid  the  dewy  freshncstf  and  per^me 

Of  that  o'erarchlng  leafy  summer  bower. 
Oh !  that  life's  bright  undouded  momUig  drtem 

Would  last  for  ever ;  that  the  sunshine  hour 
Of  Joyous  Inihncy  vrould  changeless  beaa^ 

No  ills  Its  brimming  nectar  eup  to  soup 
No  storms  to  crush — no  poisoning  breath  to  bUghl  tiib 
beauteous  flower ! 


Tet  let  tne^  shim  the  puling  riiymester^ 

Here  Is  a  talisman  to  banish  cares ; 
Sweet  Maijory !  that  dimpled  cheek  of  thine 

Would  make  an  Anchoret  forget  his  prayers ; 
And  thou,  my  blue-eyed  Mary !  wHh  thy  llpa 

Of  deep  carnation,  and  that  balf-dlvine 
Cherubic  smile,  that  scarcely  can  eclipse 

Thy  brow^  irradiane^  whldi  the  signet  bears 
Of  coming-worth  and  beauty,  that  no  passing  time  Impalra. 

Ye  lovely  elves !  If  thns  yonr  Imaged  smile 

Can  cheat  a  pining  heart  of  half  its  pain. 
How  light  must  be  that  happy  parent^  toB 

Tour  kiss  of  rapture  welcomes  home  again. 
Around  wboee  knees,  like  fhwns  at  play,  ye  bonnd 

With  gladsome  din,  and  many  «n  artless  wHe ! 
Sweet  prattlers,  ah  !  tiie  spell  ye  warp'd  around 

My  dreaming  fimcy  must  not  there  remain — 
Farewdl !  Heaven  shower  Ms  blessings  on  your  Intet 
heads  like  rain !   "^V,^. 

At  a  single  leap  we  go  from  the  west  end  of  Prinee% 
Street  to  Kilmarnock,  and  there  we  find  Mr  John  Ranv- 
say,  weaver,  **  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  (hn- 
cies**  over  his  loom.  We  mentioned  Mr  Ramsay  befors, 
but  we  would  particularly  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
though  Mr  RaimAy  writes  verses,  every  weaver  is  not  a 
poet.  The  numbor  of  rhythmioU  effusions  we  receive 
weekly  from  weavers  is  immense.  There  was  one  fd- 
low  especially,  in  Stonehaven,  who  signed  himself  *'  A 
poor  but  honest  Weaver,"  and  who  wrote  to  us  every  so- 
cond  post,  till  we  put  an  extinguisher  upon  him  by  a 
word  or  two  among  our  notices  to  Correspondents.  That 
Mr  Ramsay  has  not  only  a  poetical  vein,  as  already  ad- 
mitted, but  some  humour  In  his  composition,  the  ftUoiw- 
log  epigram  proves : 

snoaAM  ow  skzimo  a  CAaFBT-FAcroaT  subscurioii  »^"', 
Old  Plato  once  met  fitther  Jove, 

And  asked  the  self-existent, 
What  was,  in  earth,  or  heaven  above, 

Of  all  most  inconsistent  ? 
Jove  heard  the  question,  gave  a  nod. 

To  heavoi's  high  towers  advancing, 
Unvell'd  ibis  world,—*'  Now,"  said  the  God, 

"  D'ye  see  those  weavers  dancing  ?" 

From  a  weaver,  the  transition  to  a  plumber— genlua 
despises  the  artificial  distinctions  of  rank — ^is  easy.  Our 
interest  in  Mr  M'Laggan  is  not  diminished.  We  have 
already  given  him  a  fair  start,  and  made  his  mime  known 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Rose  Street ; — his  own  talent* 
must  do  the  rest.  We  are  glad  to  tell  him  that  we  think 
our  readers  wiS  he  pleased  with  the  poem  liehat  hMt  tiot 
us;  *  - 
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I  raited  mywlf  in  my  dMdr,  Md  esstahiMd— '  What  tlw 
^Unee  ar«  we  all  tarrlfled  f<irf-^4htf«  It  nothlnf  Awfbl 
Aboot  tbe  E^tor ;  «iid,prtfrldedhebedTillyaddntttd,lie 
-vHUeettBliilyretiuniaaaniwerlii  peaoe.  Ooto» — I  will 
inniMiattly  write  to  lilm,  ehobte  »  ictM«w  tIfiMtiiM, 
jmf  the  pottage,  md  Aien,  if  uy  eodunitliledtlon  be  r»- 
joeted,  wlikh  it  ttadoabtedly  will,  the  #«nid  thiU  never 
know  of  my  diteomlitare.* "  The  eeanmmkMtloa  of  ottr 
fiieiid  wlili  tlie  fictttlout  tignsture  ihall  noi  1m  r^ected — 
it  Is  ▼orj  good  t 

Dmht  Jettle,  Vm  tired  o*  j(iggin9  my  hme 

Throogk  tike  mlsti  md  tlie  t&gt  o*  tl^  -ftSkf  6*  lift ; 
Wni  yon  ksre  a*  your  fHtodfe*  and  yottr  levera  ilk  ane, 

And  be  of  my  bbtom  tbe  guide  aqd  the  wilii  ? 
ynkm  Adam  llrtt  woke  from  hit  to&  of  £owera» 
And  fonnd  kimaelf  tofvereign^  of  £den*»  grttn  how«% 
That  ridi  w«  hfe  kingdom^  he  frtely  tonfet^ 
Bnt  without  a  tweet  helpmate  he  conld  not  he  blem*d. 

And,  Jettle,  hate  I  liot  «Mr«  li^ed  of  ohe  now, 

Sinee  the  earth  it  accnrted  thrd*  our  aneeston*  erimet? 
difethlnki  thou  wootdst  wipe  off  the  ftweot  Arom  my  brow, 

And  lie  all  thai  I  with  in  theae  iroubletome  timet, 
'ililt  life  it  a  Joomey  midtt  dangert  and  snaret, 
And  the  lonely  are  caught  In  the  trap  unawaret  i 
Bat  where  two  walk  together,  in  oounael  they  mov% 
And  Hght  It  the  path  that*t  ninmined  by  loire. 

]>e  a  eot  at  tiie  Ibet  of  yon  fiar^away  hQI, 

Wi*  a  yard  at  the  back  o*t  for  leekt  and  for  kaQ ; 
B  ftar*  na  the  wild  wintry  tempest,  but  still 

Without  ihee,  to  me  that  can  little  avaiL 
ilTlien  I  look  to  its  valet,  they  are  naked  and  bare, 
The  threthold*t  grown  green  through  the  want  of  repair ; 
Ko  light  from  itt  window  tolaoeth  my  eye 
Through  the  thadowi  of  eivt»  at  Vm  dandering  by. 

i  think  of  the  timo,  though  It  never  may  bo^ 
'  When  you  ihall  tpeak  pence  to  my  breatt  with  a  imHe, 
When  Innocent  infimts  thall  prate  round  my  knee^ 
And  tender  endeannent*  the  moments  begulln. 
liOt  such  be  my  fhte  in  my  own  little  cot, 
The  king  in  hit  palace  I*d  envy  him  not ; 
I*d  pity  the  pride  oi  the  rich  and  the  great. 
And  laugh  at  tlfte  pomp  and  the  tlntel  of  ttata. 

Were  It  not  now  patt  midnight— and  we  luive  been  In 
our  ttudy  tlnce  eight  in  the  morning,  without  eating  a 
tingle  morael  of  any  thing — we  might  be  tempted  to  give 
^  whole  of  Mr  John  Currle  of  Ayr*t  "  Addrest  to  the 
LmaART  JouaMAL  ;**  but  we  can  only  mentloa  that  it 
h^atthnt: 

AU  han !  all  haa!  fiteratum*^  greni  light. 

That,  gemm'd,  thinet  through  the  daHc  abodei  of  nighty 

And  looks,  the  oenqueror  of  Uterature^t  tomb 

HIgk  waving  o*er  the  natlen  like  a  plume. 

It  teemt  like  Napoleon  In  magnitude^ 

Stopping  darkness  with  an  Ulustrions  flood  $ 

And  thus  the  crown'd  JouaNAL  now  appears^ 

And  walkt  pure  in  state  through  sublime  ^heret. 

We  ttrongty  totpeet  that  Mro  Cookaon  mutt  havA  at- 
tbted  Mr  Currie  in  thit  production ;  for  We  do  not  tEiiik 
any  tingle  and  unaided  geniut  could  have  given  Urth  to 
it.  Be  this  as  It  may,  tar  the  present  vre  Md  our  readeit 
and  oontrlbutWfs  good  night,  promlalag  that  w^  ifaall 
meet  agiln  at  PhUippl. 


— ..— j_ 


THE  DRAMA. 

Wft  hAd  obntempUted  an  eloquent  Ihtrodnetlon  to  the 
l^esettt  artlde,  tettlhg  forth  how  we  have  been  tleeping 
tor  tlie  latt  three  months,  and  dreaming  dilFeenit  drtama 
with  iich  of  our  tiiree  heads^  and  kow  wo  hnve  at  koglt 


thaken  olf  ovtar  dnmbdrs^  opened  our  jawt  with  a 
dods  growly  and  given  onfrtelvet  a  th^o^  terrlfte  tnonik  t# 
make  the  ttart  wink.  Some  tuch  exordium  had  wd  eoiM 
template ;  but  we  have  thit  moment  roeeivedanote  hmA 
o«r  fHend  the  Editor,  telling  ua  that  wo  mutt  havo  out? 
article  nndy  for  him  ih  an  hour.  We  therefero  deaaa  it 
expedient  to  proceed  to  buiineta  at  once. 

It  It  amuting  to  obterve,  how  completely  in  the  davit 
wHh  TCgard  to  our  theatrical  arrangemeott,  itany  of  thoeo 
petaont  are  who  undertake  to  Inform  the  pdblic  npdn  tiia 
pointy  and  to  guide  their  taste  In  dzamatio  matters.  That 
#e  have  bttter  tourcmof  InformatkNi,  theftUowingtlate^ 
ment,  which  we  are  exclusively  enabled  to  put  Into  prints 
will  sufficiently  show.  The  Theatre- Royal  ro^opent  on 
Monday  evening  with  the  play  of  *'  The  Strai^ger,**  ^hkk 
will  introduce  to  ua  both  Mr  Barton,  an  actor  who»  liaa 
been  engaged  for  the  firtt  line  of  porta,  and  Mrt  W.  Weat» 
of  the  Theatr^Royal,  Drury  Laiie,  whohateooaedoim«# 
perform  with  Kean  during  hit  approaehing.enftgomont* 
To  thit  it  to  be  added,  the  new  faioe  cC  The  Hapflett 
Day  of  my  Life.**  On  Thurtdi^,  Mr  Keaai  wlU  mal»  hin 
flrat  apfitaranee»  and  contlnae  hero  for  a  Ibrtnl^t.  Ha 
will  be  tucceeded  by  Madame  Veetrlt,  alto  for  a  fortnight^ 
and  tiie  wiU  be  followed  by  Baahau,  who  hrlag«  wkk 
him  Mite  FhUUpt^  with  whom  ho  la  acenitfied  to  afaig^ 
At  the  oanduaioa  of  thefar  tngagsmtwn  the  thealBt  wiU 
chMO  for  tea  daya,  at  It  ilwaytf  doet  «t  the  time  of  tha 
prawhiafk  Whenitro.epciM,mmJarman»whoktor». 
main  with  nt  at  all  evcat%  tlU  f^hrnaryy  vHll  atake  km 
appearance  t  and  about  Chrittmaa  a  harliii|ulnade  will  bd 
produotd,  for  which  BmtsIo^  the  eshhutted  nnuMnenhey^ 
and  Taylor,  the  very  dever  down,  who  wat  formtriy  hero 
when  **  Mother  Goooe**  wat  brought  out,  have  been  eo- 
gi«ed.  Eariy  In  tha  ycaa,  Vandenhoff  iwid  Tonag  wlU 
vitit  ut,  when»  betldet  playing  their  foivottrlte  parts  togo* 
ther.  Mitt  Mltfonl*t  <<  RIensi,**  to  tuemmfal  hwt  aeatoa 
In  London,  wlU  be  represented  on  the  Bdlnbuigh  baardtu 
Mim  Piston  wlU  eome  neaty  and  with  her,  pefhiyei  Sln^ 
chOr.  Litton,  T.  P.  Cookoi  Matthewa,  and  Mitt  Footer 
will  tuocettlvely  IUlow»  and  bring  down  the  tsattn  to  tha 
thna  of  the  May  Saoramtot^  af^  whieh  the  beneita  tena. 
mence.  When  T.  P.  Cooke  it  here,  he  will  appear  In  hia 
fovonrltepaH  df  TFiOtdai,  in  the  new  nautical  pleoe  eaUed 
**  Blaek-^fed  Susan,**  which  has  had  so  great  a  run  at . 
the  Surrey  Theatre. — Sueh  being  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  tterf^  the  next  guestlta  It — Of  whom  It  our  ra- 
gutor  company  to  obnaiat  ?  Jonet  It  not  to  vetuin, — Mm~ 
aon  It  not  to  retttr%— .Hieme  It  not  to  Ntdrn, — BAitI 
Gray  It  not  to  fetura,--Mltt  CSarka  It  not  to  retnnu 
But  we  afo  to  have  PHtohard^  Mr  and  Mrs  Stanlar»  Mae. 
kay,  Dtnham,  Monti«ue  Stanley^  MIm  Titnttih,  Mta 
Nicol,  and  the  raat }  and,  to  mi^e  up  for  those  we  havo 
lost,  we  are  to  have  Bartom  Hooper*  fWnn  London,  WiU 
llams,  Ibrmsrly  of  Ryder^t  ootnpany*  M^Ong^fhom  thd 
Cbledonlan  Theatre^  Rae^  of  the  Ghngow  The«lr%  Mba 
Jarman,  a  very  tupsrlor  aotreas,  the  MIssai  Weston,  front 
one  of  the  Eq^lth  theatrea,  and  aevoral  othtrt  to  All  tnh- 
enllnate  parte.  Aa  to  Mn  Henry  Slddont,  wo  rqgrtt  to 
tay  that  her  health  It  ttill  In  a  very  precariooaeiateb  Sho 
It  at  pretent  In  London;  but,  as  aaonattht  laabla^tlM 
will  Join  the  ettablithment  hero. 

At  It  It  our  Intention  at  prttent  to  ttate  foeta,  and  to 
reterve  all  dlaoutslon  conoerning  them  till  next  week,  wo 
ihall  add  to  the  Information  we  have  already  given,  by 
laying  before  our  readers  aa  Interesting  extraet  fimn  a 
letter  addretttd  by  the  Managtr,  Mr  Mhrray^  to  tha 
Editor  of  the  LmtaAaT  Jov%ttALt  firom  whom  wo  havo 
Moelved  it,  vrith  permlttlon  to  make  what  ate  of  It  wd 
pitote.    Mr  Murray  cxpressto  himself  In  these  words  :-^ 

'*  On  the  commencement  of  the  last  teaton  during 
which  I  may  have  the  honour  of  conducting  the  theatrl* 
eal  amnatmenta  of  thie  dty»  It  la  bnt  natural  that  I  thoald 
fod  condderaUe  anxiety  a4  to  the  etpedatloda  of  tlmt 
portion  of  the  piAUc  wlm  take  an  interest  In  the  Draasai 
my  owrn  powert  of  meeting 
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Tto  fiMilh  foloiM  or  RoMrirt  Woriu  or  the  En|ilA«id  8eot^ 

lUftmmn  U  to  th»  pti. 

A  Mamudor  IiMtniotloiMiB  GymiiMtks  hMbcoa  printed  it  Co- 
pMhafMi.byoidOTortheUi«or  Dennivk,  and  a  eopy  MOt'to  afl 
tlM  aekoob  to  tht  kte||dam--hU  M^Hitf  derixteg  that  tlMN  otMdMa 

dMmli  bt  nnWanaDy  tao^t. 

llK  AuuAjroBB  BALrouB.— Wo  aro  Mcry  to  Imivo  to  looovd  tte 
a>ithorthi»smllnuB,w9iodl«dlMMa»w4qptaiiK  MrBal^w 
haa  lopi  ta««A  known  to  tho  puMIc  «•  w  Mtter  or  mnah  mpactap 
biUty.  both  to  pvoM  and  vena.  Hit  principal  worU  an «« The  Scot- 
tish F^ohatloncr,''  a  Novel,  ••  ConlamplBtioo,  and  other  PoaDu," 
and  "  Chaiactcn  omittad  to  Cvabbirs  Furkh  Rtcbter."  Ha  was  at 
ooa  ttoM  the  chlar  wrttsr  to  ComaiaU^*  Bdhttwgk  Magtttitu,  and 
eoatritoitidkivily  to  nMorothirpfliiodlaais,  aMOg  whlih  wohaTe 
pleasne  totoctodtof  the  LmnAnrJoirauiAi*.  Hehad  bemlont 
tontainiflBtoorhaaMit  iMt  Ma uMOtol  poiven  fwnataad  vlgo. 
loaatothebat.  He  has  Ml  manf  manuscripts  behtodhtoi,whiehH 
b  not  nnUkaly  may  yet  be  given  to  the  pubUe. 

mmMcu  UmnATimn.— Peris  is  toe  buy  with  the  new  Mi- 
Biatry  to  eibsd  mmneh  Htetary  novelty.  What  new  works  either 
to  Utevatme  or  the  fine  arts,  make  their  appcarane%  are  dlher  ne- 
IfleetodortokltoMorArthe  pvpoeeoT  making  epoUtieal  sqaib. 
BLOmiIm  UBretollei  or  the  Preneh  Academy,  haspnbliihed  ••  L'Hie- 
toimde  la  Esstoumtion.*  The ConsMMtomMl  calls  It  impartial, 
wl^h  to  a  good  ground  for  bdieving  It  to  be  the  reverw^The  ntae 
months  eonflnement  of  the  port  Bfranger  isontheeveortelmton> 
aoB.  ItisnotinttkeiyttoithemaybedellveredorabookaswcU 
as  from  a  yrieoB,  at  the  end  ot  that  critical  psrtod.  A  Mibseilp0o»  is 
to  progress  Ibr  the  payment  of  his  fine.— A  RrvM  BH/aiMMffM  isBow 
fMblished  at  Partot  but,  to  the  last  nnmber,  only  one  of  the  eli^ 
■iilgslg^l  eitirim  hwanymltoeMDe  to  this  eo«ntry»— ^* Mcnua  An- 
glBlMsi  «n  eoneert  boiiiisnti"  rmriT  C  Dnmeoil,  member  of 
«he  Awdemy  or  Sdeness,  tew  commenced  a  course  or  Zootogieal 
toetome  to  thegdlery  or  the  Mneeom  or  Natwel  Histbry  on  the  M 
tf  Dsptsinbsi  HepsoposmtocatotoehimeeirthiByeartothenatu. 
ralhlstoryof  leptflm  and  fishsBK-«*Le  Proeerit,  ou  tos  Rntoes  dn 
Ckatsau  ds  Honebourg."  a  new  work  tolsly  annonncsd.  Is  midergo> 
1a«  a  mud  of  po  A  prcUmtoary  ftom  some  of  the  Journals. 

mnircn  TnaATnicAi*— The  directors  of  the  Parisian  Theatm 
pay  a  tenth  or  the  price  or  every  tiskct  of  admiMton  towaids  a  poor^ 
ItoML  They  have  hUdy  leftised  to  pay  this  proportkm  to  the  cese 
orgmtisticketSi  The  Prefsetme  or  the  Seine,  however,  has  decreed 
that  this  tkhe  Is  to  be  levied  on  all  tidteto  or  admisston,  those  which 
«•  given  grotnitomly.  M  wen  as  thorn  wUdi  are  soM.  The  only 
axceptton  is  to  fkvoor  of  tickets  granted  expressly  to  servanto  or  the 
Thsatre  end  police  oOcen^Rosdni's  new  opera,  William  Tdl,  still 
keeps  the  sti^e  at  L'AmdemicyTha  operaor  Penl  and  Virginia, 
^rhich  had  been  amioanced  for  reprcaentatton  at  the  ••  ThMtie  de  la 
rue  Ventadour,**  has  been  withdrawn:  it  Is  said,  at  the  command  or 
the  Ministry.  If.  to  Bourdonnaye  was  afraid  that  the  parterre  might 
takeocemton,  ftom  a  namesake  or  his  who  llgores  to  the  piece,  to 
cut  somejokce  at  hiiexpense.-lf.  TAbbd  Motto,  Cur<  of  the  Cathe- 
dral  at  Rouen,  hashed  the  unheard^  liberality  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage csrcmony  for  a  M.Serda,  an  actor  then  t  and  without  pronoun, 
eingany  anathema  against  bis  professtoo.  The  liberal  Joumab  are 
or  course  flUedwith  praIsM  or  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  M.  to 

Cvr4. 
OaaiiAii LiTanATOWu-Weleembyalettorfipom Germany  that 

Dr  Becker,  of  Ofltenbech,  U  preparing  a  German  Grammar  for  the 
use  of  the  London  Univerrity.  tobe  published  esriy  to  the  wtater. 
We  are  glad  that  the  Uoivenity  has  fixed  upon  Dr  Becker  for  the 
^tr*****»  of  this  task  t  far,  both  ttova  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
Doetoi's  grammattesl  rescaiches.  and  from  the  experience  of  seversl 
of  oar  Mends,  we  can  safdy  stote,  that  hto  pton  of  tuition  has,  to 
every  toitaQce,.been  found  able  to  advance  the  student  rapidly,  and, 
fet  the  mme  time,  to  ground  him  thoroughly  to  the  language.  We 
obecrvethat  Dr  Yon  MuhleofSelsis  also  preparing  sdccttons  from  the 
Oermen,  to  prose  and  poetry,  together  with  lectures  preliminary  to 
the  study  of  German  Uterature.  for  the  use  of  the  studenUat  the 
London  University.  We  contemptotedofltoing  some  remarks  of  our 
own  on  the  meet  riigibto  plan  of  study  for  such  as  wish  to  acquire 
iSerman  •  but  we  shaU  now  detor  them  tUl  the  appeeranoe  of  these 
works^Anotber  part  of  the  Bysantine  Historians  has  been  published 
at  Bonn.  ItcootalmtheChronographiesof  SynceausandNtoepho- 
fua.    Neither  work  Is  of  much  interest. 

r  f  MX  Aura.— Vrweoslfe  EciWMNen.— Teken  ea  a  whole,  thto  exhi- 
bition scarcely  equals  that  of  last  year.  The  sato  of  pictures,  too,  is 
doUt  and.  of  the  few  that  have  sold,  scarcely  one  has  brought  the 
price  originany  fixed  upon  it  by  the  artist.  Among  the  satas  Is 
Lander^  «•  Dying  SoUler."  Among  the  names  to  the  catatogne,  we 
tecognbe  Martin,  Howard,  Crome,  Fonter^  end  a  gwdly  nvmbsr  of 
our  Bdtoburgh  artists,  among  whom  we  observe  Pelrmen.  with  his 
etemel««Shee|rshead.**  Many  of  the  pictures,  both  by  tngMsh  and 
SoottSsh  arlSiti,  which  xte  upw  at  Newcasttoi  barf  ali^ady  been  cx- 


Ubitrd  herew  With  the  exception  of  a  bust  by  BrH.  Bailey,  the 
whote  of  the  sculpture  is  by  O.  Dunbar,  thespMted  foonder,  and 
chief  stoy,  oT  the  CaxUsto  Academy. 

Tton<rfcwlGess»^^At  a  meeting  or  ton  friends  of  Covent-Qaidett 
wfakh  took  place  a  few  daysago,  a  vohmtary  loan  and  snbssrlptlgn 
ware  edtoved  into,  to  enable  theptoformerstoopeothehootoatthe 
nsnal  period.  It  was  stotod,  that  if  £6000  conhl  be  coitoeled.  It  wooU 
be  eafllclait  to  keep  an  the  ereditDfB  qolet  I  and  from  tbd  spirit  which 

sesmsd  to  pervade  the  meeting,  whsre  £1500  was  sBbscribed  to  a  very 
short  time,  there  can  be  Uttto  doutt  of  the  snm  required  betog  sooH 
sMMtottpb   His  stasnge,  that  at  this  meetii^  no  notice  whatover  wae 
taken  of  the  liberal  oflbr  which  had  been  made  by  Maeready.   It  wae 
mentiooed,  however,  that  Miss  KeOy  bad  offered  to  perform  sto  n^hto 
gratuitously.— At  the  Bnglish  Opera  House,  two  little  dramas  have 
been  produced  with  success,  the  one  entitled  •«  Sold  for  a  Song,**  andi 
the  other  •«  The  Reeruif— At  the  Haymarket^nnothsanew  ptoM  by 
Miss  Boaden,  caUed  «  WUttam  Thomson,"  seems  to  be  pispslug  the 
peoplepietty  wcIL— Miss  Footo  and  yoong  Keen  have  been  perfoiw^ 
ing  at  Brighton.— Miss  Love,  who  rsnaway  from  a  provincial  en- 
gsgipcsit  the  opier  day,  has  totimatcd  her  totentkm  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  stege  tOl  she  is  tired  of  her  present  more  scchided  mode 
of  life.— Mackay,  of  our  Theatre,  seeam  to  have  erteblished  hfansdf 
asafevourite  to  Liverpool ;— "  HU  Benefit,"  says  one  of  the  Newa. 
papers  of  that  dty,  '•  was  deservedly  honoured  by  one  of  the  fullest 
attendances  or  the  present  season.    The  ptoy  wae  « The  Btkto  or 
Lammermnir,'  to  wUch  hedeHgbted  us  with oneof  the  richest ftoeea 
oT  comic  aettog,  and  one  or  the  most  finished  spedmena  of  4iamatto 
portatoue  wa  ever  witnessed,  Caltb  Betfrrsfenr.'— Mallbran  Oareto 
has  besn  slngh^atthe  Uverpeol  Theatre;  and  Miss  Jarman,  whoto 
eomtog  here  on  a  permenent  engagement,  has  besn  performing  there. 
Her  atottties  are  very  weU  cetlBtated  by  a  Uvarpool  critto  to  these 
words;— •«  Miss  Jarman  is  an  extremely  egreeshto  actress— easy.  Jn- 
dictous.  unaffected,  and,  withto  a  oertoto  range,  very  forcible^  In  the 
various  parts  rite  performs,  one  has  always  pleasure  to  sedtog  hirt 
for  If  she  feils  to  any  to  produce  aU  the  efi^  which  one  oen  desir>» 
the  never  olfends,  either  by  tsmenrss  or  extravagance."— We  chssrvp 
that  Mr  Jones,  to  consequence  of  the  liberal  enooungement  he  hae 
ieeeivedtoLondon,lstoeanttoneto  give  lessons  to  etoenltan  there 
for  some  time  kmfsr.-We  are  happy  to  nndcntand,  that  It  is  toiC 
Mr  Bass's  intention  to  r»open  the  Caledonian  Theatre  during  the 
wtoter.   Heistodosetoaweek,  and  proceeds,  we  believe,  to  Perth 
duringthe  Hunt.    Mrs  Bass  takes  her  benefit  on  Monday,  but  the 
opening  of  the  Theatre-Royal  on  that  eventog  wlU  be  against  her» 
whldi  wc  regret,  m  her  husband  has  conducted  the  establishment 
wdl.  and  seems  reeolved  to  act  with  prudence,  by  avoiding  any  fool- 
isheompetitioB  with  Mr  Murray.    The  report  that  De  Begnis  hed 
taken  the  Caledonian  Theatre  for  December  is  not  eorrcctt  sqaae 
eorrespondence  took  place  bdween  him  and  Mr  Bass  on  the  stth)ee^ 
but  no  terms  have  besn  agreed  upon.— We  do  not  believe  the  rumour 
that  Alexander  totendsopeniiV  a  thsatre  to  George  Street  (  Alcxan* 
der  is  not  such  a  btoekhead. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONOENTS. 


SarnmAL  Revlewa  an  unavoidably  postponed. 

We  have  reodved  a  letter  from  Mr  Mackay,  the  author  of  the 
«<  History  of  the  Clan  Mackay."  to  which  it  is  token  for  granted  that 
the  review  of  that  work  which  appeared  in  our  pages  was  written  by 
a  person  who  did  not  write  one  word  of  it.  It  would  be  unfair,  there- 
fore, to  publish  the  letter;  nor  are  we  desirous  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy with  Mr  Mackay,  never  having  expected  that  he  wonhl 
agreewiththeoptotonswepremul^tedvsgardtoghisboak.^        * 

The  ebto  arttote  on  ••  The  Utarary  Charadsr  of  Charles  JanMa 
Fox"shanbaveeneariy  ptoecb  **A  Beastaisesnee  or  School  Days" 
Umover  for  ineer^km.— We  never  reftne  areques^  if  posdbto;-Mhat 
of"  AFitond"  Is  granted.— We  cannot  ioeert  the  review  sent  us  by 
••  F.  O.,"  as  we  have  not  seen  the  book  reviewed,  and  do  not  choose 
to  pralM  it  so  highly  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  oorrespond- 
ent.-rThef«aie  some  pretty  thoughts  to  the  story  of  «*  The  Blind 
Fiddler;*  but  it  does  not  quito  come  op  to  our  standard. 

The  commuuteetinn  by  the  author  of  *'  Anster  Fair"  to  onr  next. 

The  Ballad  or  •«  Load  Auteey^Daughtet"  is  dever,  but  unequal, 
andtootol«.-^irewereonthepototorinserttog  "The  AuMMan 
tohbStaft"but,  on  a  second  resdtog.  we  thought  it  Mororfy  food 
enough.-"  J.  C."  or  Glaigow  has  genius,  but "  The  Contrast"  is  not 
his  bsst  cflbrL— «  Phito^^dUcus."  of  Dabnally,  b  rather  Oisianic  for 
our  taste.-The  oontributkms  from  London,  by  the  anther  of  the 
Txsnslatkm  from  Heyne,  are  not  so  good  as  ^e  could  widw— The  ^ 
fruions  of  ••  A  Subscriber,"  and  of  «G.  L.,"  win  not  suit  ne. 


SaBATfTM.— In  the  Edinburgh  Literary  ioona^  Non  d9p  P*  m» 
for  "  U.  V.  Bobifly»''icad  " H,  V.  ■^-»--^- 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Bittonf  of  ike  War  in  the  Peninsula  under  Napoleon ;  to 
which  i$  prefixed,  a  View  of  the  Political  and  Military 
State  of  the  Four  Belligerent  Powers,  By  Grenerol 
Foy.  Two  Yolumes  8vo.  London.  Treattel  &  WUrtz, 
Treuttel,  Jan.  k  Richt«r.     1827. 

Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War  from  1808  to  I8ia  By 
Lieut.-Gen.  Charles  William  Vanff,  Mar«|UMB  of  Lon- 
donderry. Third  edition.  In  two  Yolunies  8vo.  Lon- 
don.    Henry  Colburn.     1829. 

History  of  the  Peninsular  War ;  with  plates,  (fc.  By 
Lieat..CoL  William  P.  P.  Napier,  C.B.L.  London. 
VoL  I.  John  Murray.  VoL  II.  Thomas  &  WU- 
Uam  ^ne.     1828  and  1829. 

Who,  that  is  old  enough  to  remember,  will  ever  forget 
the  time  when  the  news  of  battles  fought  and  won  came 
thick  and  firequent — more  thlclc  and  more  frequent  than,  in 
these  commercial-travelling  times  of  peace,  come  the  thrice- 
told  tale  of  stage-coach  accidents  ?  Who  will  forget  how, 
on  the  long  and  narrow  bridge,  and  the  dusky  crooked 
lane,  which  lead  to  our  burgh  towns,  the  post  was  checked 
in  his  progress  by  the  citizens  crowding  to  hear  a  fresh 
•tory  of  Britbh  valour  ?  We  might  live  for  ages,  yet 
never  again  witness  a  period  when  the  national  heart  beat 
so  in  unison,  and  when  all  party  feeling  seemed  merged 
in  the  intense  interest  with  which  all  eyes  were  riveted 
on  the  great  movements  of  the  belligerent  powers  on  the 
Continent.  Those  days  are  gone !  We  have  turned  since, 
tooth  and  nail,  to  our  old  trade  of  domestic  bickering,  and 
deep  and  fierce  have  been  our  heart-burnings  towards  each 
other.  But  the  feelings  which  that  momentous  crisis  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  have  not  yet  passed  away,  and, 
unless  we  much  deceive  ourselves,  the  sacred  tie  expressed 
in  the  name  of  Briton  has  ever  since  been  held  doubly 
dear.  The  sentiments  engendered  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  rent  asunder  for  a  while  even  the  bonds  of  do- 
mestic affection ;  and  political  animosity  had  assumed  a  ma- 
lignant and  reckless  character.  But  It  lost  much  of  this 
In  the  day  of  national  enthusiasm,  when  all  hearts  united  in 
one  great  prayer.  Those,  too,  who  fought  side  by  side, 
learned  to  love  each  other ;  and  they  brought  back  and  dif- 
ftised  their  kindly  feelings  when  they  returned  to  their  own 
firesides.  Those  days  are  gone  !  We  can  now  look  with  so- 
bered  feelings  on  the  huge  struggle,  the  weight  of  whose 
presence  then  sate  like  a  spell  on  our  breast,  and  baffled  our 
attempts  to  comprehend  its  workings,  or  guess  at  its  issues. 
The  time  is  already  come  when  we  may  safely  indulge  a 
retrospective  view,  and  hope  to  profit  by  the  stody  of  the 
past. 

The  eventful  episode,  however,  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
to  which  we  now  allude,  demands  a  writer  of  no  common 
powers.  Even  supposing  that  we  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Its  darker 
details,  the  man  has  not  yet  appeared  that  can  make  a  due 
use  of  them.  Is  there  reason  to  think  that  he  ever  will 
appear  ?  A  glai|«e  that  can  read  at  once  the  past  and  pre- 
•wit — an  eye  undazxled  by  external  splendour,  unjann- 
dlced  by  its  own  pecnliar  feeltngs^^  mind  alike  at  home 


in  the  cabinet  and  the  field — a  sympathy  with  those  who, 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  act  only  from  impulse,  and 
with  those  who,  in  their  fkr-reaching  plans,  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  beatings  of  the  human  heart — a  searching 
judgment,  a  dramatic  vividness  of  expression,  and  a  feai^ 
less  spirit — all  these  are  Indispensable ;  and  where  or 
when  are  all  these  to  be  found  united  ?  Meanwhile,  as 
materials  are  accumulating  on  all  hands,  we  may  do  some 
service  by  attempting  to  appreciate  their  value,  although 
unable  to  turn  them  to  the  noble  use  of  which  we  speak. 

General  Foy*s  work  ought  to  be  treated  with  leniency ; 
— ^it  is  a  posthumous  publication — it  is  a  fragment — and 
even  of  that  fragment  a  considerable  portion  was  left  in 
an  unfinished  state.  It  was  to  have  contained,  in  the 
first  place,  a  view  of  the  political  and  military  state  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  powers 
and  resources  with  which  they  entered  the  contest ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  a  history  of  the  transactions,  political 
and  military,  which  gave  rise  to  and  determined  the  Issue 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  The  plan  is  unexceptionable, 
being  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  admit  of  every  requi- 
site detail ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  work  cannot  fairly 
be  considered  as  at  all  executed.  The  very  small  portion 
of  it  which  has  been  giv^n  to  the  public,  narrates  only  the 
preliminary  movements  down  to  the  time  that  Junot  eva- 
cuated Portugal ;  and  even  this  f^ragment,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  vagueness  with  which  the  mili- 
tary details  are  given,  is  a  mere  unfinished  draught.  The 
first  part,  however,  seems  to  have  been  almost  ready  for 
publication  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death,  and  on  it  ac- 
cordingly we  may  hazard  a  few  remarlcs. 

Foy  was  a  brave,  high-minded,  and  experienced  sol- 
dier; and  he  approved  himself,  in  the  senate,  an  orator  of 
no  mean  powers.  But  it  does  not  appear,  from  either  his 
writings,  his  harangues,  or  his  conduct,  that  he  possessed 
that  reach  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  form  either  a 
statesman  or  a  deep  thinker.  His  book  contains  an  im- 
mense fund  of  facts,  which  would  be  more  valuable  were 
there  not  rluon  to  fear  that  he  has  often  acquiesced  with- 
out sufficient  enquiry  in  the  truth  of  a  story,  because  It 
chanced  to  strengthen  a  preconceived  opinion.  His  rea- 
soning, in  like  manner,  is  often  Just,  but  more  frequent- 
ly specious.  He  is  induced  occasionally,  by  aiming  at 
brilliancy,  to  express  himself  with  unwarranted  strength ; 
and  is  by  this  means  not  seldom  led  into  contradictions. 
He  aims  at  the  strictest  impartiality,  and,  we  believe,  is 
strictly  correct  in  the  main.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  he  has  (unconsciously,  we  daresay)  grossly  mis- 
represented the  character  of  the  British  army.  On  the 
whole,  his  book,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius, — of 
one,  too,  who  had  seen  much,  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
— is  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  must,  however,  be  used 
with  caution.  It  forces  the  reader  to  think,  and  cannot 
hSi  to  suggest  many  profitable  thoughts  and  useful  inves- 
tigations ;  but  unless  where  Its  statements  are  corrobora- 
ted, they  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  is  admowledged,  on  all 
bands,  to  be  a  brave  and  enterprising  cavalry  officer. 
His  ritnation,  too,  on  the  Dnke  of  Wellington's  staff, 
roust  have  given  him  opportnnitiet  of  acquiring  informa- 
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«Dd  of  this  worid  ;  sod  whSek,  to  tbe  dearcot  and  most 
oxteaded  apprefaeiuion  of  the  realities  of  life,  added  a 
Ufhtning  rapidity  in  the  execution  of  its  plans.  They 
will  see  the  Spaniards  themselTes  obliged,  by  their  wealc- 
ness  and  ignorance,  to  stand  by  inactive,  while  the  battle 
for  tlielr  liberty  is  fought  on  their  own  plains  and  moun- 
tains betireen  two  mightier  and  more  equal  powers ;  or, 
at  the  best,  embarrassing  their  allies  by  their  petulant  and 
aenieless  pretence  of  assistance.  Lastly,  they  will  see  all 
that  human  intsUigence  and  bravery  can  eflSeet  diq>1a]red 
on  eitlMr  side  In  the  contest.  In  the  contemplation  of  the 
mighty  game— of  the  now  grotesque,  now  deeply  affecting 
circumstances  under  which  It  was  played — and  in  the  feel- 
lags  and  charaetsrs  evolved  during  Its  progress,  the  student 
of  thlswar^  history  will  And  sub|eets  for  reflection,  eleva- 
ting, strengthening,  and  instructing  his  mind,  and  fur 
mors  than  compensating  for  the  loss  of  those  airy  visions 
which  they  banish  from  his  imagination. 


EsMM  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  on  the  Progress  of  Know- 
hJge,  and  on  the  Fundamental  Principle  of  all  Evidence 
and  'Expectation.  By  the  Author  of  Essays  *<  On  the 
Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions.*'  London. 
R.  Hunter.     1829.     8vo.     Pp.  902. 

Trx  author  of  this  work  Is  evidently  a  Deist,  or,  at 
least,  one  who,  for  the  sakf  of  aignment,  Is  willing  to 
rest  ebntented  wHh  Deism.  When,  therefore,  we  say  that 
we  have  paused  his  book  with  pleasure,  we  shall,  of 
eonrse,  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  intellectual  acu- 
men which  Its  contents  display,  and  not  to  toy  accord- 
ance upon  our  part  with  the  peculiar  tenets  to  which  the 
writer  Is  attached.  This  Is  a  distinction  which  every 
man  of  independent  mind  ought  to  be  able  to  make.  It 
is  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  cannot  hdp  being  delighted 
with  that  author  most  whose  views  upon  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  sutjects  chiefly  coincide  with  our  own; 
but  it  would  surely  argue  much  weakness,  and  tend  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  soundness  of  our  own  modes  of 
thinking,  were  we  to  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the 
arguments  of  those  whom  circumstances  had  irresistibly 
Impdled  to  opposite  conclusions.  Though  Dr  Beattie, 
and  Reld,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  were  able  men.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  Hobbes,  and  Priestly,  and 
Hume,  were  not  able  men  also.  All  discumion  upon  the 
phenomena  of  mind  is  like  a  combat  at  chess ;  the  sldl- 
fttl  looker-on  derives  most  satisfoction  from  the  play  of 
the  victor ;  but  if  his  antagonist  contest  the  game  well, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  an  interest  In 
him  also.  In  one  point  of  view.  It  is  to  us  all  one  what 
aide  may  be  espoused,  or  what  opinions  may  be  promuU 
gated,  by  any  candidate  on  the  field  of  inteUectual  gladla- 
torshlp.  We  are  of  oourse  anxious  that  truth  should  be 
ultimately  successful ;  but  error  Is  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  truth  builds  her  temple,  tod  unless  a  mass 
<»f  error  had  been  previously  overturned,  no  one  could 
my  In  what  truth  consisted.  Besides,  error  is  numy- 
tongued  and  hydra-headed, — ^le  strong,  and  arrogant,  and 
positive ;  and  It  will  not  do  to  turn  away  from  It  with 
eontempt,  or  to  try  to  crush  It  by  the  strong  hand  of 
power.  It  must.  If  possible,  be  ^ed  up  by  the  roots, 
rather  than  mrrely  trampled  on  or  cut  down.  To  do 
this  requires  patience,  and  dexterity,  and  forbearance. 
Nay,  there  Is  often  much  to  admire  about  error :  It  Is 
like  a  flourishing  weed,  whkh,  though  Its  Juice  be  poison, 
is,  MvcrtheleoB,  foir  to  the  dght,  tod  plcastot  to  tbe 
ameU.  There  Is,  we  suspect,  seme  poison  in  the  work 
before  us,  yet  Is  It  mixed  up  with  much  nutritious  tod 
wholeaome  food. 

The  volume  contains  tiiree  Esmyi,  each  of  which  Is 
MbdIvMed  farto  parts  or  chapters.  The  first  Esmy  Is  on 
the  Pursuit  of  Tlru^  and  on  the  Duty  of  Enquiry.  The 
omlJMt  Is  somewhat  trite ;  but  It  Is  htodled  well,  and  in 
a  bold  and  liberal  spirit.  The  tothor,  we  think,  has 
M«M  folriy  nd  tnUy  thf  mrte  «f  mind  fottmble  and 


unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  clrcumstancei 
in  which  enquiry  b  a  duty,  the  prejudices  adverse  to  en» 
quiry,  the  influence  of  the  institutions  and  praetioes  of 
society,  and  the  feelings  with  which  the  results  of  en- 
quiry ought  to  be  communicated  and  received.     To  this 
portion  of  the  work,  the  only  oljection  we  are  inclined  to 
make  Is,  that  tbe  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  suflldently 
aware  of  the  foct,  that,  In  the  present  state  of  society.  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary,  for  Its  harmony  and  well-bding, 
that  a  very  great  part  of  the  population  be  contented  to 
take  for  granted  the  conclusions  to  which  other  men  have 
come ;  for,  were  all  to  indulge  In  investigations  of  their 
own,  a  thouaand  crude  and  contradictory  notions  would 
Ineritably  take  possession  of  half-educated  minds.     It  Is, 
of  course,  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  are  placed  In  cir- 
eumstances  favourable  to  enquiry ;  but  It  Is  better  to  sub- 
mit to  a  bad  state  of  tilings,  than  to  make  It  worse,  byaa 
Injudicious  attempt  to  make  it  better. — The  second  Esiay, 
which  Is  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge,  pleases  us  exceed- 
ingly.    It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  and,  though  ^a 
views  It  takes  are  in  many  rejects  very  dllforsnt  frwn 
those  of  Southey,  yet,  for  the  precision  of  Its  styles  and 
Um  varied  nature  of  iu  illustrations,  It  would  do  no  dla> 
credit  to  that  gentlemto  ;  while,  for  soundnem  of  think- 
ing,  and  accuracy  of  oondusion,  we  are  rather  Inclined  to 
think  that  It  is  entitled  to  the  palm.— The  third  and  faMt 
Esmy  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  whole.     It  Is  upon  the 
mucb^disputed  subject  of  Caumtion,  and  the  Principles  of 
Evidence.  Itsdrift,  however,  though  never  distinctly  stated, 
obviously  is  to  show  that  it  Is  impossible  to  prove  a  mirade, 
or  any  thing  involving  a  deviation  from  the  uniform  suo- 
cession  of  causes  tod  effects.     The  argument  Is  very  in- 
genioudy  managed,  but  H  Is  not  conclusive ;  and  for  this 
reason  :    We  are  perfectly  wUUng  to  grant  the  whole  of 
our  author's  premises ; — we  grant  that  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  evidence  at  aU,  without  a  uniformity  of 
cause  and  effect,  tod  that,  were  we  to  confine  ourselves 
solely  to  the  worid  in  which  we  live,  no  testimony  of  a 
third  person  or  persons  would  be  suflident  to  convince  us 
that  In  toy  one  case  this  uniformity  had  been  departed 
from,  it  being  more  Ukdy  that  the  vritnesaes  themsdves 
should  have  been  deceived,  than  that  nature  should  have 
contradicted  Itsdf.     But  then  our  author  should  have  re- 
collected that  he  professes  to  be  a  Deist,  by  which  is  meant, 
that,  from  certain  effects,  apparent  to  all,  he  cannot  hdp 
believing  in  the  existence  of  an  unseen  cause — external  to 
thb  world,  tod  independent  of  it.    Now,  it  must  be  from 
this  great  first  cause  that  all  effects  spring ;  and  surdy, 
if  this  first  cause  be  a  being  of  intelligence,  he  may  regu- 
late the  effects  as  to  him  seems  good.     We  therefore  hero 
make  one  step,  namdy,  that  this  great  Being  has  it  in  his 
power,  in  any  individual  instance,  to  decree  a  deviation 
frtmi  the  usual  uniformity  of  cause  and  affect.    The  Ddst 
cannot  maintain  that  there  is  any  absolute  and  blind  no- 
cesrity  for  the  uniformity  which  prevaib.    The  only  other 
question  therefore  Is,  Whether,  for  wise  purposes,  this 
Bdng  may  not  see  proper  to  ordain  such  deviation ;  and 
whether,  its  posdbility  bdng  allowed,  there  Is  toy  evi- 
dence suffident  to  convince  us  that  it  has  been  ordained. 
Our  author  argues  truly,  that  in  all  common  cam,  how- 
ever numerous  and  respectable  the  persons  may  be  who 
bear  witness  to  such  deviation  having  occurred,  the  great 
principle  of  the  uniformity  of  causation,  upon  wfaidi  all 
belief  is  founded,  would  militate  effectually  against  our 
giving  credit  to  their  testimony,  because  a  combination  of 
drcumstances  Is  much  more  lilcdy  to  affeet  human  testi- 
mony— ^which  is  the  result  of  complex  cansss — than  it  la 
to  distort  any  of  tbe  common  sequences  of  cause  and  effisct 
in  the  natural  worid,  which  are  simple,  and  may  easQy 
be  verified  at  any  time  by  experiment.     But  may  not 
cases  be  conceived  where,  under  the  agency  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  ordinary  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is,  at  a 
particular  time  and  pbuse,  altered  or  suipended  In  the  ma- 
terial world,  in  order  to  give  a  new  impulse  and  direction 
tothentndwocid?   One  gmt  aifUMit  agahMl  ghasta 
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liaoeracy,  mongrda  of  erery  sort  may  rush  In  "  where 
*ang«la  fear  to  tread.'*  In  times  past,  when,  at  rare  Intcr- 
Tals,  a  man  of  genius,  though  of  lowly  birth  and  imper- 
fect education,  Icnocked  modestly  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  instantly  wel- 
comed in ;  hut  In  times  present,  when  all  sorts  of  little  ragged 
boys  have  reading  and  spdiing  whipped  into  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  m<ire  chaiy  of  our  hospitality ;  for  a  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  Is  a  terrible  breeder  of  vanity,  and  it 
'Will  not  do  to  allow  everybody  who  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  who  boasts  a 
^tolerable  liveliness  of  fancy,  to  suppose  that  he  is  therefore 
«ble  to  instruct  and  astonish  mankind.  It  must  be  very 
evident,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that,  before  the  same 
fiicllltles  were  held  out  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
it  could  only  be  the  mefu  divinior  that  prompted  the  pea- 
sant or  the  mechanic  to  seek  after  it ;  but  now  the  order 
is  inverted, — a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  forced  upon 
every  one,  and  the  consequence  of  its  acquisition  is  too 
often  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  person  acquiring  It,  that 
he  possesses  extraordinary  powers.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
or  less,  this  belief  might  have  been  Ailrly  entertained,  be- 
cause he  must  resolutely  have  encountered,  and  perseve- 
rlngly  overcome,  many  dilRculties  to  reach  his  object,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  secret  principle  within  him,  urging 
him  on  to  outstrip  his  compeers ;  but  do  not  let  him  in- 
dulge any  such  notion  now,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  change 
which  has  gradually  been  extending  Itself  throughout  all 
the  ramifications  of  society.  We  verily  believe,  that  every 
second  man  In  Scotland  could,  at  this  moment,  write  a 
book  upon  some  subject  or  other,  either  in  prose  or  verse ; 
and  though  every  one  of  these  books  would  have  entitled 
its  author  to  reputation  a  century  ago.  It  would  not  now 
entitle  him  to  any  thing  but  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
possessed  a  degree  of  information  similar  to  what  almost 
every  body  else  possessed.  The  praise  beMowed  upon  any 
achievement,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  should  al- 
ways be  In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. Were  a  second  Robert  Bums  to  spring  up  now, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  so  much  praise  as  the  first 
Robert  Bums,  because  he  would  not  have  the  same  diffi- 
culties to  eontend  with.  We  do  not  say,  be  it  observed, 
that  the  present  age  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  Robert 
Bums,  for  its  spirit  Is  rather  that  of  smoothness  and  su- 
perficiality ;  but  this  we  say,  that  smoothness  and  super- 
ficiality being  so  prevalent,  we  are  not  to  be  expected,  at 
every  step  we  take,  to  fall  down  and  worship  them. 

Thfse  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  numerous  works 
we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  see  by  weavers,  spin- 
ners, masons,  shopkeepers,  and  others ;  but  they  do  not 
apply  particularly  to  the  poems  of  the  Journeyman  Mason 
now  before  us.  It  would  be  unfiilr  to  single  him  out  as  an 
example  of  his  whole  class,  and  hang  him  up  in  terrO' 
r«m,  .without  any  previous  warning.  So  fisr  from  doing 
this,  we  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  our  Journey- 
man Mason  has  abilities,  which  It  is  his  duty  to  cultivate 
to  the  utmost.  He  is  a  good  clear  thinker,  and  has  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  poetical  temperament  In  his 
constitution.  We  do  not  expect  that  he  will  ever  reach 
to  any  very  great  eminence,  for,  as  aU  are  more  or  less 
eminent  now-a-days.  It  is  only  a  few — a  very  few,  of  the 
master  minds  who  can  soar  much  above  the  crowd  ;  but 
we  expect,  nay,  we  are  sure,  that  he  may  make  himsdf 
respected,  and  even  looked  up  to  in  his  own  circle,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  beyond  his  own  circle ;  and  if  we  consi- 
der the  matter  properly,  this  is  the  whole  that  any  ra- 
tional man  need  ever  think  of  arriving  at.  There  can 
be  only  one  king  In  England,  and  there  can  be  only  ten 
or  twdve  in  all  Europe,  hut  there  may  be  innumerable 
petty  chiefs,  greatly  beloved  and  admired  by  their  own 
'clans  and  tribes.  This  reflection,  we  suspect,  is  all  we 
can  offer  to  console  better  men  than  even  Journeymen 
'Masons.  Our  present  Mason,  however,  is  a  man  not  to 
be  despised.  He  malces,  perliaps,  rather  too  much  pa- 
rade alMrat  his  being  a  Jeuni^rmaa- Mason,  but  this  may 


be  excused  in  consideration  of  the  very  sensible  prose  and 
very 'respectable  poetry  which  he  writes.  The  following 
stanzas,  for  instance,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  many 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cromarty : 

ON  ftCCIKO  A  SUV-DIAL  IN  A  CHUaCHTAED. 

"  Grey  dial-stone,  I  fain  would  know 

What  motive  placed  thee  here. 
Where  darkly  opes  the  frequent  graven 

And  rests  the  frequent  bier. 
Ah  !  bootless  creeps  the  duvky  shade 

Slow  o'er  the  figured  plain  ; 
When  mortal  life  has  pass'd  away. 

Time  counts  his  hours  in  valo. 

**  As  sweep  the  clouds  o*er  ocean's  breast 

When  shrieks  the  wintry  wind. 
So  doubtful  thoughts,  grey  dial-fttone^ 

,  Come  sweeping  o'er  my  mind  : 
I  think  of  what  could  place  thee  here, 

Of  those  beneath  thee  laid. 
And  ponder  if  thou  wert  not  raised 

In  mockery  o*er  the  dead. 

**  Nay !  man,  when  on  life's  stage  they  fret. 

May  mock  his  fellow-men  ; 
Forsooth,  their  soberest  pranks  afford 

Rare  food  for  mock*ry  then : 
But  ah  !  when  past  their  brief  scjoum, 

When  Heaven's  dread  doom  is  said. 
Beats  there  a  human  heart  could  pour 

Light  mockeries  o*er  the  dead  ? 

«  The  fiend  unblest,  who  still  to  harm 

Directs  his  felon  power, 
Mav  ope  the  book  of  grace  to  him 

Whose  day  of  grace  is  o'er ; 
But  sure  the  man  has  never  lived 

In  any  age  or  clime^ 
Could  raise,  in  mockory  o'er  the  dead. 

The  stone  that  measures  time. 

**  Grey  dial-stone,  I  fidn  would  know 

What  motive  placed  thee  here^ 
Where  sadness  heaves  the  frequent  sigh. 

And  drops  the  frequent  tear. 
Like  the  carved,  plain,  grey  dial-stone^ 

Grief's  weary  mourners  be ; 
Dark  sorrow  metes  out  time  to  them. 

Dark  shade  marks  time  on  thee. 

• 

**  Tes !  sure  'twas  wise  to  place  thee  here^ 

To  catch  the  eye  of  him 
To  whom  earth's  brightest  gauds  appear 

Worthless,  and  duU,  and  dim. 
We  think  of  time,  when  time  has  fled ; 

The  friend  our  tears  deplore, 
The  God  our  light,  proud  hearts  deny. 

Our.  grief- worn  hearts  adore. 

**  Grey  stone,  o'er  thee  the  lazy  night 

Passes  untold,  away ; 
Nor  b  it  thine  at  noon  to  teach 

When  fails  the  solar  ray. 
In  death's  dark  night,  grey  diaUstooe^ 

Cease  all  the  worl&s  of  men ; 
In  life,  If  Heaven  withholds  lU  aid. 

Bootless  their  works  and  vain." 

Nor  are  we  less  pleased  with  the  following  poem,  which 
we  have  slightly  abridged,  although  the  whole  of  it  pos- 
much  merit : 

ODE  TO  MT  MITHBE  TOKOUX. 

'*  I  lo'e  the  tones  in  mine  ear  that  rung 

In  the  days  when  care  was  unkend  to  me ; 
Ay,  I  lo'e  thee  weel,  my  mither  tonfrue, 

rhou^  gloom  the  sons  o'  lear  at  Uiee. 
Ev'n  now  thoogh  little  skill'd  to  sing, 

I've  rax'd  me  down  my  simple  lyre ; 
O  !  while  I  sweep  ilk  sounding  striiig, 

Nymph  o'  my  mither  tongue,  inq»&e! 

"  I  lo'e  thee  weel,  my  mither  tongue, 
Au*  a'  thy  talc%  or  sad  or  wild ; 
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JEx€rebe8  OH  ^  Deriwiium  (^  the  Eit^uh  Language  t  to 
wkkh  U  added,  m  a  seriet  of  Extraete,  the  Hiiorg  of 
Language;  and  a  view  of  its  general  Principles,  as 
pointed  out  bg  the  Etgmologies  of  various  Tongues,  In- 
tended finr  &e  use  of  the  higher  Classes  in  English 
Schools,  By  Williun  Orabam,  of  the  Cnpor  Aca* 
demy.     Capor.     R.  Tulli*.     1829. 

Skated^  aa  we  are,  in  our  editorial  capacity,  on  a  Chim- 
borazo  peak,  '*  with  meteor  standard  to  the  winds  un- 
furled,** and  **  looking  from  our  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half 
the  world,**  we  might,  perhaps,  naturally  enough  be  sup- 
posed to  opeHook  small  as  well  as  distant  olgects.  But 
it  is  not  so ;  and  we  can  confidently  assure  our  worship- 
pers, for  such  are  the  minority  of  our  readers,  (rgected 
oontributors  always  excepted,)  that,  as  kings  have  long 
hands,  good  eyes,  and  fine  ears,  so  we,  "  am£  «i^;«ry,**  see 
mm  far,  and  observe  as  narrowly,  as  if  we  were  actually 
present  and  percipient  throughout  our  yast  domain.  B»- 
aides,  we  liave  as  many  elves  at  our  command  as  ever 
Prospero  had,  wlio  can  assume  any  shape  tliey  please,  and 
nre  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  us  service.  No  sooner  does 
a  rabbit  perk  up  its  ears,  or  a  snipe  flash  from  a  spring, 
than  pop  goes  a  gun,  or  wowffgoea  a  terrier,  by  means  ei 
wrhioh  noises  we  are  immediately  apprised  of  the  oocnr- 
renee.  No  spider,  in  fact,  sits  mere  safe  and  central 
than  we;  our  own  sensitive  heart  forming  tlie  '*  aureom 
miliarium**  from  which  all  outward  ramifications  pro- 
ceed, and  in  which  all  home-bound  tendencies  end.  We 
are  precisely  in  the  situation  described  by  the  old  Covo- 
nanter  in  his  prayer :  '*  Lord,'*  said  he,  after  labouring 
long  for  a  simile  to  illustrate  his  notion  of  omniscience — 
*'  Lord,  thou  art  Just  like  a  wee  mouse  in  a  hole  of  the 
wa*;  thou  seest  a*  body,  and  nael»ody  sees  thee.**  So 
much,  by  way  of  playful  Introduction  to  rather  a  learned 
article. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Graham's  diaracter 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  scholar ;  and  having  occasionally 
been  present  at  the  examination  of  his  pupils  in  Cupar 
Academy,  we  can  speak  of  him  as  an  author  under  lights 
and  illustrations  of  high  import.  It  is  our  decided  opi- 
nion, in  which  we  shall  probably  be  borne  out  by  every 
one  acquainted  with  Mr  Graham,  smith  of  Dundee,  that 
his  method  of  teaching  Is  original ;  that  his  way  of  com- 
municating instruction  is  most  successful ;  and  that  his 
mind  b  rich  with  useful  and  varied  knowledge,  and  well 
Atted  to  strike  out  for  itself  pathways  of  improvement, 
which  minds  of  lees  energy  and  compass  would  infallibly 
be  blind  to.  We  shaU  estaUish  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks,  by  a  reference  to  the  work  now  before  ns,  which 
contains  "  Exercises  on  the  Derivation  of  the  English 
Language,**  together  with  **  a  Series  ot  Extracts,**  illus- 
trative of  its  history  and  general  principles.  Let  us  first 
speak  of  the  **  Exercises,**  and  then  of  the  <'  Extracts,** 
— 4lie  subjects  being  separate  and  distinct. 

We  have  talked,  and  are  dally  compelled  to  talk,  (and, 
as  Johnson  says,  such  talh  Is  not  conversation,)  with  a  set 
of  very  wise  ones,  who  question  the  utility  of  references 
to  the  original  languages,  from  which  many  words  in  our 
own  are  derived,  where  the  languages  referred  to  have 
not  been  previously,  and  to  a  respectable  amount,  acquired, 
by  the  scholar.  Of  what  use,  say  these  flat  crawlers 
ever  the  surface  of  argument^— of  what  use  are  such  de- 
rivations, when  the  word  adduced  in  derivation  is 
*  equally  in  need  of  explanation  with  the  word  explained  ? 
In  order  that  a  distinct  answer  may  be  returned  to  this 
question,  we  shall  adduce  an  example,  adaperturam,  from 
Mr  Gniham*s  book.  The  word  *<  Puto  '*  signifies,  orl- 
ginally,  to  prune ;  and  hence^  when  applied  to  the  mind, 
not  to  think,  but  to  form  an  opinion,  **  putando,**  by 
pruning  oif  superfluous  suljects.  Now,  there  is  a  large 
fiunily  of  derivatives  from  this  same  parent,  all  of  which 
come'  either  from  the  pruning,  or  secondary  source,  and 
so  soon  as  you  have  gone  to  the  fountain-head,  you  poo- 
«t«  a  key  to  their  varioua  significations.     To  *'  ampu- 


tate,** or  cut  around,  and  by  cutting  aroond,  to  cut  off;  to 
"  compute,** — to  calcnlate  to  place  the  oljects  cdleetlvo- 
ly  In  your  thought  or  mind,  and  so  on.  Thus,  even  In 
reference  to  classification,  or  that  law  by  which  we  tle^ 
and  are  ever  endeavouring,  for  mutual  convenience,  to 
tie  up,  our  knowledge  in  bundles — this  method,  adopted 
by  Mr  Graham,  is  calculated  to  facUifate  aoquisitlai^ 
and  promote  accuracy  of  arrangement.  Like  things^ 
though  seemingly  unlike,  (as  in  the  case  of  amputation 
and  computation,)  are  arranged  together ;  and  the  memo- 
ry, instead  of  recollecting  every  straw  in  the  sheaf^  has 
only  to  remember  the  sheaf  Itsdf.  But  more — this  ex- 
cellent plan  of  Mr  Graham  Is  calculated,  not  only  to  tn^ 
cilitate  recollection  and  classification,  but  to  develope  and 
strengthen  the  receiving  faculties.  It  was  long  assumed 
that  young  persons  cannot  reason,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
should  not  do  so  prematurely,  and  burdens  have  been 
placed  on  foals'  backs,  and  weights  laid  upon  the  limbs  of 
childhood  for  the  sake  of  analogy;  but  all  this  Is  exploded 
doctrine  now.  Where  there  Is  an  iq»petlte  for  food,  there 
is  a  stomach  to  digest  it ;  and  our  passions  and  &cultlea 
never  come  into  play  till  the  season  when  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  exercised.  If  a  child,  or  very  young  per* 
son,  have  an  iq»petite  for  reasoningt  a*  all  children  have, 
you  are  sure  that  it  is  not  premature,  unless  you  are  m 
better  judge  than  the  Creator  himself;  and  you  m^y,  with 
as  much  safety,  supply  the  reasoning  as  the  digestive  hu- 
mour with  such  food  as  both  demand.  To  show  how 
truly  this  is  the  case,  we  need  only  refer  to  Mr  Wood's 
school,  to  Mr  CoUet's  at  Abbotshall,  or  to  Cupar  Aca- 
demy. 

The  first  prioclples,  then,  being  granted,  let  us  see  how 
Mr  Graham's  Exercises  on  Derivation  work.  Take  this 
sentence,  for  example : — "  The  consequence  wUl  be^  that 
Mr  Graham  will  become  a  man  of  consequence.**  Now, 
In  Mr  Graham's  book,  the  student  Is  told  that  con  signi- 
fies together — and  sequence,  I  follow  /  and  out  of  these  two 
elements  the  apparently  distinct  and  separate  meanings  of 
"  consequence,**  like  thoee  of  computation  and  amputation,, 
are  to  be  conjoined  ;  and  this  can  in  no  case  be  done  with* 
out  exercising  the  fiiculty  of  reason,  and  that,  too,  in  a  field 
rich  with  a  harvest  of  the  same  produce.  **  llie  coneo* 
quence  will  be,**  that  k,  '<  the  thing  that  will  follow,  to- 
gether with  the  thing  mentioned.**  A  tall  of  an  animal  la 
a  consequence  to  his  body,  and  so  Is  Uie  tall  of  a  paper 
kite ; — ^in  the  same  sense,  and  under  the  same  analogy^ 
that  "  the  coosequsnee  **  of  an  action  presents  the  Idea  of 
what  fbUows  after,  and  Is  joined  with  that  au^on.  What, 
then,  is  a  "  man  of  consequence  ?**.  Ask  a  Highland  laird 
when  his  tall  is  on,  and  he  will  inform  you.  A  poor, 
unnoticed,  unlnfiuentlal  Individual  Is  not,  hot  a  man  of 
consequence  is,  followed,  though  It  is  possible  he  may  not 
be  respected.  Here  again,  respected  comes  in  for  explana- 
tion. It  means,  according  to  Graham,  **  looked  back 
upon.**  When  did  Byron  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  ever  go 
along  the  streets  without  their  being  **  respeotadf*  What 
then  do  you  make  of  **suspected9  That  Is  a  different 
thing ;— one  looking  upward  from  lieneath  his  eyebrows^ 
with  a  inrying  expression  which  he  wishes  to  coneeal,  in* 
timates  mhuiI  of  confidence — suspicion.  Examples  of  thia 
sort  might  be  multiplied  ad  it^fmitum ;  and  It  Is  therefore 
evident,  that,  in  this  classification  which  GrBham*s  system 
implies,  there  is  fund  for  reasoning  on  snijeots  of  daQjr 
occurrence,  and  respecting  which  it  Is  impossible  that  any 
mind  of  ordinary  reach  and  activity  can  avoid  reasoning. 

Let  us  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  *'  Extracts,** 
which  are  meant  to  elocldata  the  history  and  prindplea 
of  language.  To  these,  learned  as  they  are,  and  useful^ 
we  make  no  doubt,  we  have  nevertheless  one  objection. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  ill  calculated  to  open  the  mind  and 
set  it  a-thinicing,  but  that  they,  In  some  casss,  seem  to  con- 
tradict each  other,  and  thus  tend,  in  so  far,  to  perplex  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  student.  That  we  may  not 
be  supposed  to  proceed  upon  an  assumption,  wo  shall  quota 
two  short  passages  under  reference : 
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enable  bim  to  avoid  an  error  very  freqaently  oominitted» 
— ^tbe  Introductioii  of  the  idiomatic  phraseology  of  our 
own  into  a  foreign  tongue.  The  volume  contains  a  se-^ 
ries  of  idiomatic  phrases  and  sentences,  in  French  and 
English,  upon  the  following  sutjects, — Literature,  the 
Drama,  the  Arts,  Manners,  Morals,  Health,  Time, 
Weather,  Exercises,  Dress,  Amusements,  the  Table, 
Horses,  Travelling,  Trade,  Law,  P^pcrty,  PoUtlca,  Di- 
plomacy, the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 


Mr  Pringle,  the  able  and  amiable  editor  of  the  **  Friend- 
■hip*s  Offering,**  need  not  doubt  that  the  work  will  be  ex* 
tansiveiy  sought  alter. 

We  find  the  plates  of  *'  The  Amulet*'  arranged  in  the 
fiiUowing  order : — I.   A  picture  of  a  girl,  (a  beautiful 
creature,  whether  of  fisncy  or  reality,)  splendidly  painted 
and  splendidly  engraved,  but  neither  the  painter's  nor  en- 
gravor's  name  is  yet  attached.     II.  *^  The  first  interview 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Peruvians,**  from  a  painting 
by  H.  P.  Briggs,  an  interesting  and  welUmanaged  work. 
III.  **  The  Gleaner,'*  by  J.  Holmes,  engraved  by  Fin- 
den  ;  and  we  do  not  know  whether  to  give  the  painter 
or  the  engraver  greater  praise,  both  have  acquitted  them- 
•rives,  in  their  separate  department,  so  admirably.    This 
embellishment  alone  must  put  **  The  Amulet"  on  a  par 
with  any  of  its  rivals.    IV.  **  The  Fisherman's  ChUdren," 
by  W.  Collins,  a  simple  and  noble  sea-piece,  well  engra- 
ved by  Charles  Rolls.     V.  "  The  Crucifixion,"  by  Mar- 
tin, wild  and  gloomy,  but  not  true  to  nature,  and  a  good 
deal  too  much  in  the  melo-dramadc,  or  Bombastes  Fn- 
rioso  style,  like  all  the  other  productions  of  that  much- 
be-puflfed  and  self-imitating  artist.     It  is  admirably  en- 
graved by  Le  Keux.       VI.  «  The  Dorty  Bairn,**  by 
Wilkie,  representing  a  girmng  little  girl  taking  a  peep  at 
the  reflection  of  her  discontented  face  in  a  looldng-glass, 
which  is  held  up  to  her  by  her  mother,  and  pointed  out 
to  her  by  her  brother,  a  gut^  young  rascal,  munofaing 
his  bread  and  butter  with  the  utmost  self-complacency. 
The  group  is,  of  course,  cleverly  executed,  but  is  by  no 
mean*  one  of  Wilkie's  best  things.    VIL  This  plate  stiU 
wants  a  title ;  but  it  appears  to  represent  a  Neapolitan 
fisherman  playing  on  the  guitar,  and  singing  to  a  conta- 
dina.     It  b  well  executed.     VIII.   A  pretty  painting 
by  Penry  Williams,  cleverly  engraved  by  Henry  Rolls, 
representing  a  girl  decking  the  hair  of  her  female  friend 
with  wild-flowers,     IX.  A  girl  playing  on  the  Man- 
dolin,  painted  by  PickersgiU,  a  good  picture,  but  we 
wish  the  girPs  fiue  had  been  prettier.     X.  A  humorous 
■cene  by    Smirke,  containing  some  very  clever  comic 
figures,  particularly  smirkish.   X  I.  **  The  Anxious  Wife,** 
by  Mulready,  represents  the  interior,  of  an  English  cot- 
tage, and  the  light  let  in  by  the  window  is  managed  with 
great  softness  and  beauty.     But  why  has  not  the  wife  a 
more  interesting  fiuse  ?     She  seems  a  nice  enough  sort  of 
creature,  but  she  is  not  one  whom  an  uninterested  spec- 
tator can  care  very  much  about  whether  she  be  anxious 
or  not.     We  venture,  however,  to  say,  that  not  one  of 
the  Annnab  will  be  much  superior  to  ''  The  Amulet,**  in 
point  of  ^nbeliishments. 

We  have  seen  only  four  of  the  plates  for  the  "  VTln* 
tcr's  Wreath,**  and  of  these  the  '<  City  of  Dordt,  from  the 
Harbour,**  painted  by  Austin,  and  engraved  by  our  clever 
townsman,  William  Miller,  pleases  us  most.  **  The 
Hunters  of  the  Tyrol,"  and  **  The  Mandolin,**  by  How- 
ard, are  also  interesting  {dcturee. — Of  Mra  Hall*s  '<  Ju- 
venile Foi^get-me-Not,"  we  have  seen  five  plates, — 1st, 
*'  The  Favourite  of  the  Flock,"  a  Uunb  caressed  by  two 
little  girls ;  2d,  "  Hugh  Llttl^ohn,  Esq.,"  an  acute-look- 
ing  young  gentleman  in  a  tartan  dress ;  3d,  **  The  Blind 
Sailor,"  a  pleasingly  grouped  rustic  scene;  4th,  *'  Bob 
Cherry,"  three  beautiful  children,  very  cleverly  painted 
by  Miss  Ross;  and  *'  Holiday  Hme,"  an  engraving  from 
Henry  Richter's  admirable  interior  of  a  village-schooL — 
We  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  almost  all  these  spe- 
cimens of  art,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  they  who 
so  ingeniously  cater  for  the  public  amusement,  are  well 
GiMnpensated  for  their  labour. 


French  Phraseohgyt  or  TraveUers*  MawuaL  Being  a  Con^ 
pemiium,  of  such  Pkraset  as  mostfrequentfy  occur  m  Con^ 
versatioH,  In  French  and  EngiuL  By  Charies  C. 
Hamilton.  London.  Whittalur,  Treacher,  and  Co. 
1629.  12mo.  Pp.  247. 
This  will  be  found  a  useful  pocket-companion  by  the 

French  itiMlmity  whether  at  home  or  abroftd.    It  wiD 


Observations  on  a  late  Pamphlet  by  Mr  Stone  on  the  Phre- 
nological Developement  of  Burke,  Hare,  ^c.  By  W.  R. 
Greg,  Esq.     Edinburgh.     John  Anderson.  1829. 

Ma  Oebo  must  have  an  extraordinary  desife  to  see 
himself  in  print,  else  he  would  never  have  thought  of  gi- 
ving thenjfonrteen  pages  to  the  public,  after  all  that  hae 
been  said  and  written  against  Mr  Stone,  by  Mr  Combe 
himself,  and  other  persons  of  some  intellectual  and  phre- 
nological vigour.  The  bump  science  is  at  a  low  pass 
wlien  Mr  Greg  has  to  come  forward  as  its  champion.  He 
vrrites  as  if  he  were  hugely  angry  with  Mr  Stone ;  but 
there  is  not  a  fiict,  argument,  statement,  inference,  or 
conclusion,  worth  a  farthing  in  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet. 


OuvKE  &  Botd's  Catbchisms. — A  Catechism  of  Geogra* 
phg.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  By 
Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.R.&E.  12mo.  Pp.  90 — 
A  Catechism  on  the  Works  of  Creation,  By  Peter 
Smith,  A.M.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Edinburgh.     1829.     12mo.     Pp.  72. 

These  are  exceedingly  nice  little  books,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  found  most  useful  auxiliaries  to  parents  and  tutors, 
in  conveying  to  the  youthful  mind  a  general  knowledge 
of  a  variety  of  subjects.  We  are  glad  to  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Messn  Oliver  and  Boyd  to  publish 
a  series  of  these  Catechisms  on  various  branches  of  science, 
literature,  and  art.  The  respectability  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  they  have  engaged  to  act  as  editors,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  well  executed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PAR80MAOB. 

MATaiHOKY. 

Or  an  the  erron  which  the  wm^ldly  wisdom  of  Papacy 
has  generated  and  fostered,  the  ceUbacy  of  her  deiYy  ap- 
peare  to  me  to  be  the  most  pemidous.  True,  by  this 
device  the  affections  and  interests  of  the  dergy  are  kept 
dear  of  local  attachments.  The  vast  tree  of  Ptepal  do- 
minion overshadows  the  earth,  and  its  boughs  stoop  to» 
without  rooting  in,  the  soiL  A  unity  of  interest,  feel- 
ing, and  purpose.  Is  everywhere  preserved ;  and  all  that 
concerns  the  man  is  brought  into  subordination  to  what 
merdy  interests  the  priest.  Still,  however,  the  cone  is 
inverted — ^the  minor  b  preferred  to  the  m^or — the  lees 
to  the  more  important,  and  the  fisncy-wrought  sympa- 
thies of  art  are  substituted  for  the  genial  interweavings 
and  oonnectings  of  nature.  AU  this  is  true,  apart  from 
considerations  of  a  more  revolting  character — conddera* 
tions  which  involve  those  outgoings  of  feelings  and  pas- 
dons,  which  are  only  nominally,  and  not  really  suppress- 
ed, into  all  the  wilds  and  wildernesses  of  hypocrisy  and 
vice.  The  waters,  which  might  have  run  clear  and  peace- 
ful in  their  natural  channel,  when  thus  dammed  out  into 
the  sandy  desert,  bear  along  with  them  nothing  but  tur- 
bulence and  impurity. 

Let  every  dergyman,  therefore,  so  soon  as  his  con- 
venience may  suit,  enter  upon  the  married  state.  I 
talk  not  in  newspaper  slang,  of  sacred  bonds,  and  in- 
dissolaUe  lies,  and  all  the  e<  cetera  of  ycrbiage.     I  find. 
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pHy  M  m  fiithflr  hath  unto  hit  chUdnn  d«ur,**  like  ^tj 
«x0rdMs  he  towards  that  larger  &mily  whom  Go dhas 
ooBumitted  to  his  trust. 

But  derical  matriraeny  is  twice  Messed.  It  not  only 
Msesss  Uie  parish,  hvt  the  priest.  The  fiumer  is  a  busy 
Bsan  all  day  long ;  and  his  avooations  withdraw  him,  in 
heart  and  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  person,  from  domestic 
ei^oymenfek  The  merdiant  and  manofactorsr  are  in  si- 
milar dreomstaneee ;  and  eren  the  laird  has  legitimate 
aTooations  which  in  no  degree  identify  him  with  his  lady 
•r  Ikmily.  But  the  dergyman  is  nerer  so  truly  in  the 
garb  of  his  duty  as  when  he  is  sitting  in  his  easy  chair, 
with  a  book  on  the  taUe  before  him,  and  a  child  on  either 
knee.  Oh  God  !  what  are  the  feelings  of  that  minister 
of  Gjd,  wlio  can  reside  from  day  to  day  undisturbed  in 
the  eentre  of  his  fiunily — ^whilst  wife  and  chUdren  are  en- 
hireling  him  lilce  Saturn  in  a  ring,  or  Jupiter  In  his  sa- 
tellites !  and  all  the  while  permit  no  silent  and  r^oidng 
outgoings  into  the  past — into  the  golden  season  of  love 
and  courtship — which  has  only  been  superseded  by  tlie 
atlll  more  engrossing  and  delighting  period  of  matrimony  ? 
—or  into  the  future,  it  may  be— <tkie  vast  and  fiithomleas 
future — ^where  lie  bands  and  gowns,  and  epauleti  and  civic 
honours,  for  the  little  churchmen,  warriors,  and  states 
men,  who  are  now  m  seriously  engaged  at  taw ! 

T.  G. 


FINE  ARTS. 

NEWS  FROM  ROMIB. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  with  Uie  letter,  an  ab- 
atraet  of  wliich  we  now  present  to  our  readers.  Rome  is 
the  capital  of  artists,  wliateYer  tlieir  country ;  and  it  is  tlie 
centre  of  aetivity  in  tlieir  prolisssion.  In  it  are  stored 
up,  as  in  a  treasury,  the  richest  fragments  of  the  art  of 
the  old  world,  and  the  noblest  treasures  of  the  new.  In  it 
are  to  be  found  the  delegates  and  representatires  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,  catching  inqpiiation  £pom  these 
works,  and  endeavouring  to  rival  them.  It  Is  In  it,  too, 
that  not  only  the  artist,  but  the  mere  lover  of  art,  may 
gain  a  high  practical  insight  Into  its  mysteries,  which  he 
might  elsewhere  seek  in  vain.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
we  snatch  so  gladly  at  every  piece  of  news  from  Rome. 
But  our  Irimd's  letter  will,  we  trust,  prove  interesting 
both  as  containing  matter  of  gratification  for  this  laud- 
able corloeity,  and  m  affording  a  pleasing  jrictnre  of  the 
aspirations,  and  progressive  developement  of  the  powers 
of  an  ingenuous  mind  : — 

**  These  are  many  English  artists  here.  With  the 
picturee  of  Eaetlake  and  Severn  you  are  probably  ac- 
quainted. They  support  the  respectability  of  English 
art;  which  Is  lucky,  fbr  several  unfortunate  exhibitions  of 
pictures  have  been  opened  by  our  artists.  Perhape  you 
have  already  heard  of  Turner's  turn-out.  He  exhibited 
three  pictures,  one  of  whi A  was  beautiful,  but  the  other 
two  were  greatly  inferior.  There  was  a  view  of  Or- 
vleto,  M  ydlow  m  erome  could  make  it ;  and  a  Medea, 
finely  conceived,  but  with  little  doe  to  recommend  it ; — 
extravagant  in  the  execution,  badly  drawn,  the  cokrars 
net  blended,  yellow,  red,  and  white  all  in  confusion.  Poor 
IWner !  he  was  much  abused  even  by  the  English — to 
the  Italians  and  Germans  his  works  were  incomprehen- 
sible. Andrew  Wilson  has  made  a  great  many  views  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  present  he  is  engaged 
with  a  large  picture,  a  view  of  Gensano,  which  is  neariy 
finished.  I  think  his  reetoration  (if  we  may  so  call  it) 
to  his  beloved  Italy  has  improved  him  much.  The 
scenery  around  him  is  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and 
ssems  to  inspire  his  pendL  I  may  add,  that  the  climate 
is  so  suited  to  his  constitution,  that  he  enjoys  exceUent 
health,  which  never  wm  the  case  in  Scotland. — I  come 
now  to  tiie  Italians.  The  suliject  is  ungratefuL  Art  is 
in  a  miserable  stats.  Camucdni  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  bad  school  of  paintings  Canora  of  ao  ofually  bad 


school  of  sculpture.  I  do  not  mean  to  inslnnato  that 
there  is  any  want  of  talent,  but  it  is  wrong  directed— 
the  syston  is  bad.  The  Italians  pay  much  attention  ta 
drawing,  but  they  caricature ;  of  colour  and  effect  they 
have  little  notion  ;  of  executloii,  leee.  Either  they  are  ig- 
norant of  the  uss  of  glazing ;  or  entertain  an  idea  that  It 
is  inconsistent  with  genius  to  employ  mechanical  aida 
wliich  were  unknown  to  the  great  masters.  Thsy  trf 
to  colour  all  at  once ;  nay,  their  prejudice  against  glaaiag 
is  so  strong,  that  one  of  them  replied  to  a  gmtlsman« 
wIms  when  he  saw  him  endeavouring  in  vain  to  eatch 
the  colouring  of  a  picture  he  was  copying,  remarked,  that 
thi  original  was  glaaed — *  I  know  it ;  but  I  wUl  not 
glase.*  The  consequence  is,  that  old  pictuies,  especially 
Venetian  and  Flemish,  suffer  dreadfully  in  the  hands  ot 
Italian  deaners,  who  take  off  the  glazing,  considering  it 
dirt.  The  beautiful  '  Communion  of  St  Jerome,*  by 
Domenichino,  has  been  treated  in  thb  way,  and  the  pic- 
ture has  hence  acquired  (as  Mr  Wilkie  expressed  it)  '  a 
leathery  appearance.* — The  French  have  an  excellent 
academy  here,  which  produces  good  artists,  especially  ar- 
chitects. The  French  school  is  doing  more  at  present 
than  any  other. — Rome  is  inundated  with  monatached 
German  artists.  Their  extraordinary  appearance  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  extraordinary  style  of  art  they 
have  adopted.  Some  of  them  paint  beautifully,  and  their 
lectures,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  are  more  highly 
finished,  resemble  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  artistsu 
But  the  minority  have  followed  I^etro  Perrugione  in  afl 
his  eccentricities.  They  have  much  talent,  but  surely 
this  is  a  perversion  of  it. 

**  The  private  collections  in  Rome  are  of  very  diffierent 
degrees  of  merit.  The  finest  gallery,  without  doubt,  ia 
the  Borghese,  the  pictures  of  which  are  In  tolerable  pre- 
servation. It  makes  one  melancholy  to  walk  through 
some  of  the  galleries,  and  eee  all  around  numbers  of  the 
finest  pictures  going  to  wreck  and  ruin,  partly  from  want 
of  care,  and  partly  from  the  miserable  avarice  or  poverty 
of  their  proprietors.  Hie  Vatican  itself  is  not  exempt 
ftom  this  reproach ;  the  pictures  there  are  many  of  them 
in  very  bad  condition.  What  they  have  been,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  admiration  with  which  they  were  regard- 
ed when  they  were  first  painted,  and  from  their  beauty- 
notwithst ending  the  neglect  they  have  suffered.  You  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  sculpture  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 
Superb  halls,  decorated  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
most  rare  and  precious  stones,  paved  with  Moeaics^  and 
filled  with  fine  statues, — ^"tis  the  realization  of  a  fidry  tale. 
The  Torso  of  the  Belvedere  is  my  favourite  piece  of  scalp- 
tore.  When  I  look  on  this  trunk,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
it  the  work  of  a  mortaL  With  the  frescoee  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Rafaelle,  m  for  as  prints  can  go»  yon  must  ba 
well  acquainted,  and  have,  no  doubt,  studied  with  atten^ 
tion  the  Sistini  chi^eL  Bewick  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged copying  the  prophets  and  sibyls.  That  he  might 
do  it  wdl,  he  had  a  high  seafloldiug  erected  in  the  ch^ieL 
which  brought  him  within  a  short  distance  of  the  paint 
ings.  I  went,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  to  the  chisel  while 
the  scaffolding  was  still  standing.  From  the  ground,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Last  Judgment  looks  a  confused  mass ; 
but  when  raised,  what  a  variety  of  expression  is  disco- 
verable in  the  countenances  and  attitudes  of  the  figures  1 
Hope,  love,  and  Joy  in  those  of  the  blessed,  contrasted 
with  terror,  despair,  and  death.  Wilkie,  on  reaching  the 
top,  and  looking  around,  exclaimed,  '  Good  Lord  deliver 
us  !*  He  could  not  find  language  to  express  his  wonder 
and  admiration. 

**  I  have  presumed  to  make  my  own  observations  on 
these  specimens  of  the  still  unri^ndled  excellence  of  the 
old  masters,  but  I  have  also  listened  attentivdy  to  the 
opinions  of  experienced  Judges ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
found  them  coinciding  with  my  own  preconceptions; 
often  I  have  acquired  new  ideas.  I  wrote  to  you  shortly 
after  my  arrival  in  Rome,  but  I  pray  God  yon  may  never 
have  recciTed  that  letter.    Tha  vmity  of  a  young  tmvaU 
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price  of  oar  leniency.  We  were  glad  eren  to  tee  Mr 
Taylor,  Mr  Jolin  Stanley,  Mr  Power,  Mrs  MatheWs,  and 
the  Mitaes  Murray.  As  for  Mrs  Nlool  and  Mrs  Eyre, 
it  is  lonf  since  tliey  hare  held  dominion  orer  the  softest 
portion  of  our  heart.  Yet  there  was  a  dash  of  sorrow  in 
our  cup  of  joy.  Where  was  Jones  the  gentlemanly  ? — 
where  was  his  shrill  **  ha !  ha  !**  and  where  his  hlue  or 
cUret-coloured  coat,  cut  so  delicatdy,  and  fitting  so  nicely, 
that  it  seemed  more  like  the  stuff  of  which  a  tailor^s  hap- 
piest dreams  are  made,  than  a  thing  of  stem  reality  ?  Alas ! 
Jones  Is  teaching  elocution  to  the  Cockneys  of  London. 
Where  was  Mason  the  facetious? — ^where  was  his  caput 
wiortuum  fiice,  so  full  of  woe  and  merriment,  that  It  might 
make  a  churchyard  laugh  ? — where  was  our  starred  apo- 
thecary and  our  Sir  Andrew  Ague  Cheek  ?  Alas !  Ma- 
son Is  *'  o>r  the  border  and  awa,**  in  eonsequonoe  of  some 
alight  and  mutually-to-be-regretted  misunderstanding  be- 
tween him  and  the  Manager.  Where  was  Thome  the 
obliging?— where  was  his  "  March  to  the  battle-field,** 
bis  prepossessing  nose,  and  his  agreeable  careless  manner  ? 
Alas !  Thome  Is  singing  blithely  in  the  English  Opera 
Honse,  **  maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more.**  And 
where — ^more  than  all  the  rest — where  was  Miss  Noel, 
the  gentle  and  the  good  ? — where  washer  sweetly- warbled 
melody,  dear  to  the  Scottish  heart,  her  playful  smile,  and 
fine  feeling  of  the  truth  of  nature  ?  Alas  !  she  is  in  New 
York,  where  her  husband  is  lecturing  on  anatomy,  *'  across 
the  Atlantic's  roar.** 

But  a  reinforcement  of  new  recmits  has  been  marched 
up  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  are  gone ;  and  what 
are  we  to  say  of  them  ?  Of  Mrs  William  West  we  say 
that  she  is  a  pretty  woman,  somewhat  past  her  best,  and 
on  the  whole,  a  pleasing  and  graceful  actress,  though  in 
grare  and  sentimental  characters  rather  too  lachrymose 
and  white-pocket-handkerchiefy,  and  in  gayer  characters 
rather  too  languid  and  studied.  Of  Mr  WilUams  we 
mj  that  he  is  **  pretty  considerable  **  vulgar,  though  we 
daresay  he  has  some  humour  of  a  broad  and  tolerably 
commonplace  kind,  and  we  belieTC  that  Scotch  charac- 
ters are  his  forte.  Of  Mr  M.  Rae,  from  Glasgow,  we 
■iy  that  we  wish  he  had  left  behind  him  in  that  city 
some  of  his  Irish  brogue,  and  brought  with  him  a  pair  of 
legs  capable  of  moving  a  little  less  stiffly  through  the  parts 
of  walking  gentlemen.  Of  Miss  Stoker  we  say  that  she 
is  a  derer  little  girl,  and  that  we  are  glad  to  see  her  In 
the  way  of  rising  in  her  profession,  but  she  must  not  be 
quite  so  romplsh  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  as  she  might 
be  In  country  towns ;  her  manner  Is  a  little  trop  pro- 
noncSe;  she  must  soften  it  down.  Of  the  "  young  lady** 
who  made  *'  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage*'  (?)--Miss 
Weston*s  younger  sister,  we  believe — we  say  that  she  is 
likely  to  prove  an  acquisition  in  the  chambermaid  line. 
Of  Mr  Barton,  from  Dublin,  who  Is  to  take  the  premier 
role  in  the  company,  we  say  that  we  do  not  yet  know  ex- 
actly what  to  say.  We  have  seen  him  only  in  two  cha- 
racters— the  Stranger  and  Lord  Townl'y ;  we  liked  him 
in  the  first,'  and  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  him  in 
the  second  ;  but  neither  of  these  characters  is  well  suit- 
ed to  bring  out  a  man*s  powers.  Our  Judgment  rests 
suspended, — only,  we  suspect  we  are  going,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  pleased  with  Barton. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  first  of  living  actors,  Kkak, 
entered  upon  an  engagement  of  only  six  nights.  We  shall 
have  something  to  say  of  him  next  Saturday.  Mean- 
time, we  are  glad  to  see  him  in  so  much  vigour,  and  ex- 
pect that  hardly  an  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  will  miss 
the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  his  performances.  It 
was  a  remark  which  we  heard  made  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  poetesses  of  the  day,  that  seeing  Kean  play  his 
favourite  parts,  was  "  like  reading  Shakspeare  by  fiashes 
of  lightning.** 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  ARAB  AND  HIS  BEARD. 

A  sToaix  raoM  the  arabyck  tongue,  comftlit  intxu.  ths 

QUID  AULD  SCOTTSU  TONGUE. 

By  the  Author  of  Anster  Fair,*' 

Last  nicht,  as  I  on  my  oouche  was  laid. 
There  cam  a  vision  Intill  my  head. 
That  garr*d  me  quhither  sae  on  my  bed. 

That  I  wauken*d  wi*  the  flutter  : 
I  dreamyt  I  met  wi*  the  fearfu*  Dell ; 
I  kent  the  Daddy  o*  Lies  richt  well 
By  his  brirostane  beard  and  his  cloven  heel, 

And  his  tails  as  black  *s  the  gutter. 
Wi*  a  growsame  glowr,  the  Father  o*  Sin 
Gluntschet  at  me  wi*  an  awsome  grin  ; 
Fne  his  black  ee-bree  to  the  tip  o*  his  chin, 

Gehenna  gim*d  black  in  his  face. 
The  bonnle  stems,  at  the  growsame  grin, 
Frae  th*  Equator's  belt  till  the  Polar  pin, 
Creipt  to  their  chawmers  a*  within. 

To  shelter  themselves  for  a  space ; 
And  the  earth,  through  a*  her  michtie  bulk, 
Like  a  palsyt  creature  quhiver*d  and  shook ; 
Dogs  youf *t  and  youl'd,  men  shiver't  and  quookt 

As  they  lay  on  their  beds  afeard : 
For  me — I  cared  na  a  preen  or  a  strae. 
For  Cleutie  that  gluntsch'd  and  gruntlet  sae ; 
But,  breeshlln*  up  to  man's  mortal  Fae, 

I  grippit  him  bauld  by  the  beard  ; 
And  I  said.  Ah,  Tyke  !  ah,  Imp  o*  the  Air ! 
I  hae  you  now  in  my  clutches  fair  J 
For  your  ill-wUlIt  deeds  I'll  punysh  you  sair ! 

And  I  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  baffit ; 
But — I  wauken'd  myseli  wi*  the  slap  and  its  pain  ; 
For  Auld  Homie's  cheek  I  had  thwacklt  mine  ain. 
And  my  bonny  sleek  beard  I  had  mlstaen 

For  that  o*  the  Prince  o*  Tophet ! 


LINES  TO  THE  DELL-ROCK  LIGHT-HOCSE, 

SEEN  raOM  A  DISTANCE. 

Sy  Robert  Chambers, 

Strange  fancies  rise  at  sight  of  thee. 

Tower  of  the  lonesome,  silent  sea ! 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  earth  or  sky. 

Upshot  from  beneath,  or  let  down  from  on  high^* 

A  thing  of  the  wave,  or  a  thing  of  the  cloud — 

The  work  of  man,  or  the  work  of  God  ? 

Old  art  thou  ? — has  thy  blue  minaret 

Seen  the  young  suns  of  creation  set  ? 

Or  did  but  the  yester  years  of  time 

Wake  their  old  eyes  on  thy  youthful  prime^ 

Creature  of  mystery  sublime  ? 

Strange  seem  thy  purposes  and  fitte, 

Emblem  of  all  that*s  desoUte  ! 

Outcast  of  earth,  as  If  cursed  and  exiled, 

Thou  hast  taken  thy  place  on  the  ocean  wild. 

And  rear'st,  like  a  mournful  repentant  Cain, 

Thy  conscious  and  fiame-letter*d  brow  on  the  main, 

TeUing  all  who  might  come  to  companion  or  cheer. 

To  shun  thy  abode  of  destruction  and  fear. 

Hermit  of  the  desert  sea. 

Loneliest  of  aU  things  that  be. 

Even  the  Fillar*d  Enthusiast  was  nothing  to  thee ! 

No  change  in  thy  aspect,  place,  or  form, 
Brings  light  or  darkness,  sunshine  or  storm ; 
Hmes  and  seasons  change,  but  thou  never  ohaagest-^ 
Range  all  other  sea  things,  but  thou  never  rangest. 
Mom  breaks  on  thy  head  with  her  Uushand  her  smile— 
Noon  pours  all  his  ^endoars  argiUMl  tliy  Uwe  pile— 
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LITERARY  CHIT-CltAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  If  Rw  JuTcnile  Annual  is  in  a  state  of  forwardntai,  to  ba  ealted 
The  Sooiogieai  Kequake,  a  name  which  deaeiibes  at  once  both  iu 
peculiar  feature,  and  almost  its  whole  plan  of  contents  and  publica- 
tkm.  It  will  be  enlivened  by  a  Hght  oontrenational  manner  of  treat* 
Ing  Its  Zoological  topics,  and  by  an  abundance  of  anecdote,  and  a 
ehare  of  humorous  poetry,  and  description.  The  embellishments 
will  eonstst  of  engravings,  from  drawtaigs  by  Cruiekshanks,  Land- 
■ecr.  Bayncs,  Saunders,  and  others. 

The  embellishments  iSor  the  Third  Series  of  the  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
fiuher  are  engraved.  The  frontispiece  Ibr  the  flnt  volume  isa  por- 
tndt  of  the  Oievalier  de  St  George,  and  the  vignette  is  the  exeeutinn 
of  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  unfortunate  fUlow.«u Aran  t  for  the 
•eeond  vohmie  there  b  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  a  vig- 
netteof  an  incident  which  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Sherif^muirt 
and  for  the  third  volume  a  portrait  of  a  Highland  Chieftain,  out  in 
the  "  forty-five,"  and  a  Tignctte  of  Fkm  Maedooald.  The  work  Is 
expected  to  appear  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  de  Foe  Is  preparlnglbr  publka- 
tSon.  If  well  executed,  the  publleatkNi  ought  to  be  an  interesting 
ooe,  both  as  a  Ntcrary  biography,  and  as  an  Illustration  of  n  rsmark- 
able  period  of  English  literature. 

We  understand  that  the  Bijom  Is  to  appear  this  aaasoo  along  with 
tfm  other  Annuals,  with  high  graphic  and  literary  attraetlona. 

Gleanings  of  an  English  Hermit  in  Portugal  during  the  yeaiB 
1S97, 1SS8>  and  18t9,  is  announfffid  as  about  to  be  published  in  Lis- 


some Account  of  the  Lifb  and  Writings  of  White  Kennet,  D.D., 
Minister  of  St  Botolph,  Aldgate,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter- 
tyorough,  by  W.  Burgess,  is  in  the  press. 

The  publication  of  the  transhition  of  Childe  HaroU  into  German, 
by  Baron  Von  ScdUta,  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Austrian  authorities 
at  Vienna  I 

The  Poems  tately  published  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  have  exdted 
meonddefablesens^Oon  amongst  the  literati  of  Germany  t  and  an  emi- 
nent literary  dutraeter,  now  residing  abroad,  we  understand,  is  pre- 
paring a  translation  of  them,  widi  whidi  tlie  pubtte  will  be  shortly 
Cavouied. 

Chsaf  LiTBKATiTmn — ^The  spirit  which  gave  rise  In  England  to 
Ike  Society  for  the  DiAision  of  Useful  Knowledge,  has  spread  itielf 
o^er  the  ContinenL  A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Louvsin 
for  the  economical  propagation  of  useful  books.  Each  member  is 
to  receivea  copy  of  all  the  works  which  the  Sodetymay  htve  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  virtue  of  a  subscription  of  six  flo- 
rins (10s.  7d.)  Twdve  vidumes  will  be  published  annually,  coo- 
talning  at  least  120  sheets  each,  and  embradng  the  matter  of  twdve 
▼olumes  of  a  French  edition,  of  the  vdue  of  75  fkanci— a  Uttle  more 
Chan  £3  sterling. 

BnsT  or  Mas  Hkmans.— Mr  Angus  Fletcher  has  nearly  finished  a 
bust  of  this  celebrated  poetess.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sedng 
it,  and  are  able  to  spnk  very  favourably  of  iU  It  is  chastely  and 
elegantly  executed,  and,  whilst  the  individual  features  are  wdl  oo|ded, 
the  general  diaracter  of  the  countenance  has  been  happily  brought 
out.  It  b  somewhat  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  expression  of  Mrs  Hemans's  face  and  that  of  Miss  O'Neil. 
We  believe  the  bust  has  been  executed  for  Sir  Robert  Llston,  butit 
will  be  exhibiteil  here  next  leason. 

Macoon alp's  Statvbs.— a  drawing  whldi  has  been  taken  of  this 
group  by  Lauder,  is  about  to  be  lithographed,  we  believe,  by  John- 
stone, and  will  be  published  Immediatdy.  This  is  a  compliment 
which  Mscdonald  deserves. 

Gymnastics.— il  Hint  to  the  HigMMdtn.^A  Frendi  periodiesl, 
the  Revue  Bnepehpedique,  adverting  to  the  account  given  in  the 
Bdinburi^  newspapers,  of  the  feats  performed  at  tiM  last  meeting  oi 
the  Highland  Club,  observes,  that  if  the  best  high  leaper  sprang  only 
30  Indies  fh>m  the  ground,  and  that  if  the  best  thrower  of  the  ham- 
mer threw  the  Sl-pound  hammer  only  31  fwt  4  indies,  and  the 
IS-pound  hammer  only  67  fieet  4  inches,  there  is  scarcely  a  villager 
in  France  who  would  not  be  wilUng  to  disputa  the  pahn  with  the 
Scotch  dther  in  leaping  or  throwing  the  hammer.  We  daresay  the 
Beime  Bncjfcbiptdiqme  is  right  i  but,  Ibrtunatdy  for  Scotland,  the 
members  of  the  Highland  aub  are  tu  firom  being  ito  best  gymnas- 
tftcB.  We  have  seen  a  Scotdmian  dear  at  a  high  leap  61  inchest  and, 
as  for  throwing  the  hammer,  we  will,  ounehrcs,  underUlM  to  throw 
either  of  the  two  mentioaedhalf.a-doaenlisetliuther«  and  we  know 
many  men  who  could  throw  them  a  doeen. 

A  DouBTTui.  CoMPLiMSNT.— The  repovts  of  Csptahi  Dickenson's 
trial  were  forwarded  to  the  Evening  papers  by  one  of  those  toborious 
authors  called  penny-a-line  men.  In  hia  report  of  one  of  the  days,  this 
Ctntlsman,  eonunenting  on  his  own  oontiibutions»  obstrrcs,— «*  The 


avidity  with  which  the  London  p^ers  are  read  Is  really  astonish- 
higl- 

A  Mblamcholt  SiTUATioif.— The  leading  artide  of  a  recent 
Number  of  an  American  paper,  consists  of  the  following  sentence : 
"  The  editor,  printer,  publiilier,  farem»n,  and  (ridest  apprentioe^ 
(fiM>  in  all)  are  confined  by  sickness,  and  the  whole  establishment 
has  been  left  In  the  care  of  the  drvif." 

Theatrical  Go««^— The  subscriptifm  for  the  idlef  of  Covent  Gar- 
den proceeds  more  slowly  than  was  expected*  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  tiM  simi  required  will  beobtained.  Should  the  Theatre  re- 
open, we  imderstand  thata  tragedy  fhnn  the  pen  of  Charles  Kerobls's 
eldest  daughter  is  likely  to  be  brought  ouL  We  have  heard  of  thia 
yoimg  lady's  talents  befbre,  and  bdieve  she  Is  the  authoress  of  one 
OT  two  successful  minor  pieces.— The  admission  prices  at  Drury  Lane 
are  to  be  reduced  ftar  the  enstiing  season  to  dx  shillings  fbr  the 
boxes,  and  three  fbr  the  pit.  It  u  said  that  Miss  MitCbrd's  new  tr»i 
gedy  win  be  the  opening  pleca  Young  Charles  Ineledon,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  shiger,  is  also  to  appear  ipeedUyat  Drury-Lane; 
He  is  said  to  have  a  fine  voice,  and  to  resemble  his  father  a  good  deal 
in  every  thing,  except  that  he  Is  extremdy  difildent-a  good  fiiult.— 
Keen,  it  appears,  is  at  kiggerheads  with  the  Dublin  manager,  who 
has  refused  to  pay  him  £550  of  salary,  which  Keen  says  he  owea 
him.  If  the  action  come  Into  court,  it  promises  some  amusement. 
Kean  says  that  the  manager  wovM  recdvjs  no  report  fkom  a  physl- 
dan  as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  and  obli^Mi  him  toplay  with  a  com- 
pany who  %rere  quite  ignorant  of  thdr  business.  Lorfjf  Macbeth,  he 
dedsras,  knew  only  about  one  line  hi  seven,  and  the  vary  ghosts 
were  deficient  The  manager's  prindpal  ol|)eetion  to  payment  la 
fbunded  on  Keen's  refusal  to  die,  on  certain  occasions,  with  beco- 
ming spfarlt,  and,  in  particuUur,  to  show  proper  fight  with  his  own 
son,  while  he  acted  tfoctfi^— A  new  comic  opera  (the  music  by  Ca- 
td,  profbssor  of  hsrmony  In  the  Frendi  Institute)  has  been  trsnsla- 
ted  by  Mr  Cummins,  the  manager  of  the  Leeds  Theatre,  and  has 
bsen  recdved  there  with  enthusisstic  applause.— Matthewssad  Yates 
have  made  a  successful  debut  at  Paris  t  and,  what  is  odd,  Yates  ap- 
pears to  bathe  decided  favourite  with  the  Parisian  critics.  Que  of 
thepi  says,—'*  We  are  not  aware  what  may  be  the  comparative  de- 
gree of  merit  assigned  to  these  two  fkmous  mimics  by  tiM  English 
publict  but,  to  judge  ftom  the  eAct  which  they  produced  on  the 
Frendi  portion  of  thdr  audience,  Yates  would  amuse  more  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  than  Matthews  in  the  whole  hour."— Rossini  was 
latdy  a  few  days  at  Milsn,  and  was  pressnt  at  a  representation  of  the 
"Pirate,"  a  new  opera  by  a  new  composer,  named  Bellini.  A  great 
crowd  was  attracted  to  see  i/graa  maeetro,  but  it  pleased  him  to  keep 
at  the  back  of  his  box  during  the  whole  of  the  performance,  and  only 
a  few  fhends  were  admitted'to  a  sight  of  him.  The  author  of  the 
opera  was  among  the  number,  to  whom  he  paid  some  high  oompli* 
ments.  He  also  expressed  himsdf  in  high  tenns  of  praise  of  a  female 
singer,  whom  he  had  not  heard  till  that  occasion,— Mademoiselle 
M^rle  Lalande.  This  singer,  who  is  engaged  fSor  the  next  year's 
open  seeson  at  Paris,  is  the  idol  of  the  Milanese  dilettanti,  who  place 
her  on  a  par  with  Madame  Fodor.— We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a 
tragedy,  ftom  the  pen  of  James  Slieridan  Knowle^  the  distinguished 
suthorof  *'  Vliginius,**  is  in  active  preparatiant  and  we  bdieve 
Miss  Smithson,  his  cotmtrywoman,  li  to  |riay  tiM  heroine.— The  Ca- 
ledonian Theatre  doses  this  evening.  We  shall  have  no  ol^eetion  to 
see  Mr  Bass  again,  when  the  Theatre-Royal  shuU  its  doors,— butnot 
tUlthcn. 

Weekly  List  or  PsKFomMAHcxs. 

Sq»t.  22— S«pt.  25. 

TtTss.  The  Stranger,  4  Happiest  Day  iff  My  life, 

Wbd.    The  Prwol^d  Hneband,  ^  Do, 

Thub.  King  Richard  IIL,  ^  Do. 

Fax.      The  Merchant  iffVenice,^'TwouldPuMaie  a  Coi^furor, 


TO  OUR  GORRBSPONDENTS. 

Thb  descriptive  sketdi  of  the  ascent  of  Bennevis  shall  be  Inserted. 
— '« A  Taleof  the  Coast  of  Kent,"  and  •*  J.  C  U."  are  under  coniider- 
ation^— We  have  recdved  Mr  Brydson's  explanatory  nota— The  Jones 
alluded  to  by  the  JoAn  Baiir  Is  not  oar  Jones. 

The  posthumous  poem  by  the  late  Alexander  Balfbur,  which  w« 
think  ooe  of  iU  author's  happiest  efibrts,  shall  have  an  early  place.— 
••  The  Weepers,"  by  *•  T.  B.  J."  of  Glasgow.— tiie  Communications 
ftom  Montroae,— the  Ballad  by '«  C."  of  Dalkdth,— the  Letter  fhmi 
*<  R.  G."  pr  Leith,— and  the  Poems  by  •«  D.  M.  AskiU,"  lie  over  for 
Insertion^  our  best  convenience.— Our  Glsifow  firisnd*  "  T.  A." 
has  our  thanks  fbr  hb  contrlbotloos.— We  are  alhM  that  "  W.*  of 
Aberdeen  will  not  sitlt  ns;  and  *«  Arthur  Ssalf  is  In  tht  same  predl* 
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LITERATIY  CRITICISM. 


ng  BSMttfry  (^Ae  HArew  Commowweakh^fnm  the  Ear^ 
Hut  Thut  to  the  De$trucHon  of  Jerusalem^  a.  d.72. 
TrsMlated  firomthe  Germmn  of  John  Jahn,  D.D.,  for- 

'   nwdj  PrdfelMir  of  the  Orieottd  Langtuif «,  of  Biblieol 

Antl<|W<ihw.  Mid  of  TJieok^,  in  the  UoiTenity  of  VU 

cnna :  with  a  Conknuation  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  Two 

▼«>lamai.     London.     Hunt,  Chance,  and  Co.     1829. 

FamOy  LSbrtay.  No.  VI.  HUtory  of  the  Jeme.  Vol 
II.     London.    John  Momy.     1^9. 

Trk  iint  of  theee  works  is  a  reprint  of  a  translation 

«rlglnany  piMished  in   America,  which  was  executed 

Iff  CaMn  E.  Stowe,  a  pupU  of  the  AndoTer  Theologi- 

mX  flwnlnifjr,  under  the  superintendence  of  Profeasor 

HiWMi  of  (hat  Inattention,  and  Professor  Glhbs  of  New- 

IwveB.     The  EnfUsh  publisher  informs  us,  that  '*  the 

whole  has  heen  thoroughly  rerised  ;**  and  intimates  that 

this  was  neaeasary,   in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the 

more  classical  English  reader.     As  we  haTe  never  seen 

«1m  Amarftean  edition,  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  its  exe- 

«BClon ;  but  there  is  a  statement  In  Mr  C.  £.  Stowe's 

yrefcce,  wliich  senrss,  in  some  measure,  to  illuAtrate  the 

principles  upon  which  he  proceeded  : — '*  It  is  the  duty  of 

m  tranahrtor,**  he  says,  '*  to  give  a  fidthfol  representation 

•f  his  author's  meaning,  wtelumt  riolating  the  purity  oi 

Us  own  iMgv^fe.     bi  csectftlng  the  following  work,  I 

kiM  — iiiiuJj  SBdeuToured  to  make  this  principle  my 

C«M« ;  h«t  I  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  adhere  to, 

than  I  supposed  it  would  be,  betee  I  oommeooed  the  task. 

There  is  such  a  total  dirersi^  in  the  whole  mode  of  con- 

•Cructing  sentences  in  the  German  and  English  hmgnages, 

tfc«t  it  is  no  easy  aehierement  lor  a  translator  to  do  jus- 

tloe  to  himself,  and  at  the  same  tima  remain  flsithful  to 

BisoriginaL    I  hope,  kowever,  I cas Tontura  to  say, that 

I  have  not  ihiled,  in  any  ipapactaM  instance,  to  give  a 

true  SKfressiMA  of  my  author'b  nwaning ;  but  I  must  leave 

the  reader  to  judge  haw  fitf  I  have  suaosaisd  in  prsser- 

^dw^  the  purity  of  the  Eni^ish  laagi««a.''    Every  indi- 

irtdual,  and  every  naUon,  have  oertidn  IdieaBaCle  aspres- 

alaiM,  wUeh  give  a  oelonr  as  H  were  to  their  modee  of 

thought.     It  b  theas  chafuotsristies  which  a  tnmsbter 

tnds  most  diffienh  to  retain,  and  yal  In  thf«i  Mt  unlrs. 

qnently  mueh  of  an  anther's  power  of  ehanning  cienilsti 

We  are  IncUaod  to  suapeet  that  Mr  Stowe  has  ventured 

•waslonally  ta*^M  uiathiif  sWe  of  the  Engllih  Haguago, 

in  order  ta  rttiki  «he  loipnai  of  ia^viduattty  virhidi  the 

;4ndth(gtthesupiahil—dBUtofthefepriat, 


alhdd  that  Ikk 
hat  wu  Nka  to  see  fidr  pky. 
•  Dr  hkmL%  work  seems  (fv  we  havo  not  luad  tha  ori- 
ginal), ftom  Us  ecti«neooBdcnsation,ta  have  been  meant 
ns  a  tepct-hook  for  his*  preleethms,  while  profonsr  at  tiie 
TJqivCTflty  of  l^wnur  YV««  text-hooks  form  at  prssept 
a  lar^B  proportional  pwt  IbT  Uw  wUd  literature  of  Gar. 
many.     AklM«|h  Oiey'  tASCmii  mO^M:  ia  gnffldeiit 


detail,  to  convey  to  any  one  versant  in  the  studies  of  which 
they  treat  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  their  author's  lead- 
ing doctrines,  yet  are  they  ill  adapted  for  communicating 
to  tyros  full  and  satiafkctory  information.  They  am 
rather  a  mere  outline,  to  be  filled  up  by  oral  communica- 
tions ;  or  a  thread  to  guide  the  hearers  through  the  li^ 
byrinthine  mazes  of  the  lecturer's  dissertations.  There 
are  many  advantages  attending  this  mode  of  instruction^ 
which  combines  the  facility  and  charm  of  oral  communi- 
cation with  the  systematic  and  solid  character 'of  book- 
learning.  We  think  it  but  fair  to  apprise  the  English 
public  of  these  facts,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  judge  of  a 
work  as  an  independent  whole,  which  was  only  meant  to 
be  used  along  with  the  running  comment  of  a  Iecturer*a 
annotations.  Such  an  act  of  justice  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary in  the  case  of  Dr  Jahn,  whose  work  condenses  into 
two,  not  preiematurally  extensive  volumes,  the  history 
not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  all  the  revolutions  of  empire, 
in  the  East,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem. 

We  took  occasion  lately — ^while  reviewing  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Milman's  history  of  the  Jews — to  turn  our  read-, 
ers'  attention  to  the  leading  features  in  their  history  pro-' 
vious  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry 
to  have  so  early  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  observa- 
tions on  their  subsequent  fortunes  down  to  the  period  of 
their  final  dispersion.     There  are  but  scanty  materials 
for  constructing  tlie  history  of  the  nation  during  this  pe-. 
riod.     Some  brief  notices  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and.  the, 
later  prophets ;  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  as  fiur  as  any , 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  ;  Josephus,  who  seems 
to  have  derived  his  information,  so  far  as  it  does  not  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  information  contained  in  these  books, ) 
from  floating  rumours  and  traditions ;  and  lastly,  a  few 
inddental  allusbns  in  the  Ethnic  writers,  form  the  whole 
of  our  store.     The  Rabbinical  traditions  were  collected 
at  too  late  a  period  to  allow  of  our  reposing  any  confidence 
in  them. 

Fh>feesor  Jahn  Is  evidently  acquainted  with  all  these 
sources  of  information,  and  he  has  turned  them  to  account 
with  a  critical  and  discerning  spirit.  His  book,  which, 
as  we  have  hinted  above,  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a 
History  of  the  Political  Revolutions  of  the  Eastern  World, 
gives  a  distinct,  although  extremely  condensed,  view  of 
the  internal  structure  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and 
its  relations  to  surrounding  states.  Being,  however,  a ' 
mere  outline,  it  leaves  on  many  occasions  the  reader'a 
mind  unsalbfted.  We  had  hoped  that  Mr  MiUnan'a  sa- 
oond  volume,  as  he  avowedly  confines  himself  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  would  have  filled  up  the  blanks.  We 
regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  disappointed.  In  the  cur- 
lier part  of  the  volume,  the  narrative  is  painfully  confu- 
sed. This  we  incline  to  attribute  to  the  author's  attempt ' 
to  give  a  greater  individuality  to  this  part  than  his  limits 
admit  oL  He  ought  to  have  eontented  himself  with  ta- 
king a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  stream  of 
events,  sinking  thoae  minor  details  which  are  neither  in- 
fluentifd  Bor  chancterieHc.  In  tha  latter  part  of  his  vo- 
lume he  amends  ihis ;  hut  we  four  he  gives  a  greater  scope 
to  his  rhel#ioal  powers,  than  «he  stem  flimpUcity  of  his- 
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Wloaf  U  thk  citm ; — It  «mi  «u^  ocrer  be  wppoied  thai 
we  wade  through  **  Grammars,**  *'  Catechiims,**  and 
^  RttdUneKte.**  We  fearaot  Uomhm,  ttet  we  nrdy 
4o  more  than  look  over  the  tide-page  and  prefiwe.  K 
<he  puUiaher'b  name  be  reepeotable,  wn  inform  oar  rend- 
ers that  we  hare  no  doubt  they  wiU  find  the  work  ufiliit; 
and  if  we  know  notldag  ahont  tlie  pnblislier,  we  eome- 
tlmes  just  say  Che  tame  thlnf .    This  is  omr  feneral  mle ; 

^there  are  exceptions  to  It,  no  doubt,  as  in  tlie  case  of 

Mr  Graham's  book  oif  the  Capar  Academy,  reviewed  in 
<mr  last, — but  we  frankly  eonfeas  that  this  is  our  general 
rule ;  and  our  franlaiess  in  this  instance  will  not  lessen 
the  weight  attached  to  our  critioisaM  in  general.  The 
names  of  Measrs  Whittoker  and  Co.,  the  publishers  of 
the  elementary  works  whose  titles  we  hare  copied  abov«, 
and  who  are  known  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
Inraoch  of  literature,  are  enough  to  Touch  lor  their  re- 
spectability. We  must  positively,  however,  ottject  to  the 
definition  of  Scotknd  given  in  the  «<  RadimeBts  of  Geo- 
graphy.** Mr  Woodbridge  is  good  enough  to  say, — 
**  Scotland  is  a  rough  and  mountainous  country  in  the 
north,  with  only  a  few  fiartUe  valleys  ;**  and  this  is  illus- 
trated by  a  woodcut,  representing  aome  bore  rocks,  a 
pieceof  water,  and  a  lean  cow!  This  is  really  loo  bad  of 
3(r  W^ooubridge. 

The  OoUen  Chain.      By  Mrs   Sherwood.      Berwick. 
Thomas  Melrose.    1829.     12mo.  Pp.  85. 

We  have  positively  read  this  little  book,  and  think  it 
conteias  a  very  excellent  story  for  young  people. 


Scenes  Qmuques  Tirie»  de  MoKiref  Reguard^  De»touche$f 
Le  Sage,  Casimir  Ddavigne,  f^c,  ffc  Avec  let  re- 
tranchemetu  neeessaires  pour  rendre  cet  ouvrage  propre 
^  lajeunesse  de  tun  et  t autre  sere,  Londres.  Simpkin 
et  ManihaU.     1829.     12mo.  Pp.  374u 

Tius  is  a  tasteful  and  judicious  selectijiMi  from  the  best 
Fssnoh  comic  writers,  ralrulBteri  to  give  the  student  of 
that  language  a  just  idea  of  their  respective  styles.  It  is 
irery  prettily  printed,  and  neatly  got  up,  as  Simpkin  and 
Marshall's  books  ^ways  are. 

*    -        -  I     I  ■  I   .L     II      1  -11  ]    I       nil     II  I 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


AN  EDITORIAL  PARAGRAPH  VBRT  PROPER 

TO  BB  READ. 

Tbs  fiest  fliult  of  maoy  of  Uie  Msgi^ss  sad  other  psriodkmbof 
the  <Uyii,  that  they  are  maootoooiu  in  their  deveroen.  Their  Edi- 
tors g«t  into  a  certiUn  routine,  and  do  it  well :  but  they  want  veita- 
ttlity  on  a  larfe  icale.  Now,  we  are  determined  that  the  Litssart 
JorRif  AL  shall  be  tail  at  once  of  devemees  and  of  variety ;  and  that 
no  mortal  reader  shall  ever  be  able  to  predioate  what  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  Che  subsequent  Number  wfll  be  from  the  leading  features  of 
the  Number  that  has  pcooeded  it.  We  AsU  of  eoarse  ever  pay  the 
strieteat  attention  to  oar  review  dspsrtmaot,  and  will  noUee  all  new 
books  of  ioterast  wtth  the  most  scrupulous  care ;  but  at  this  present 
Biomeot,  Just  before  the  burstUig  of  the  publishing  season,  there  is 
a  dead  eaUn,— **  not  a  mouse  stirring,**— and  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  momentary  absence  of  new  books,  to  present  our  two  thousand 
five  hundred  subscribers  wift  a  delectable  adeetioo  of  misoettaneoos 
artides,— **  any  one  of  whldh,"  ss  the  Newtpspsfs  say  of  the  smbsl- 
Kshaisms  In  the  Aonusls,  *•  is  weU  worth  the  pctoeof  the  whole  pub- 
UfisUen."  We  beseech  our  friends,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  per- 
UKal  of  the  whole  with  the  most  per£^  confidence^  for,  in  the 
abundance  of  oox  stores,  we  firedy  bestow  upon  them  this  intdlectual 
tresL 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  THE  BEAD. 

NO.  I. ^THK  HOXOURABLE  HENRT  KftSKINK. 

J5y  a  Relative.  • 

Mr  yonthfiul  vioils  to  Ammondell  live  very  greenly  in 

my  memory :  these  had  greater  charms  for  me  than  either 

II  1 1    I  I  ■  II        I    I      ^11       111 

*  This  article  and  three  others,  which  are  to  ooihplste  the  scrks, 
aie  from  the  wttt-known  end  sMe  pen  of  DnmwMMt  Coav^v.— ^. 


Heimoe  or  Virgil,  and,  J  wnpecti  eharms  %Hite  as  n^ 
tlonaL  Noneof  myhflJidayiweqeanikifatedwithloo^ 
lop  more  eager  than  those  that  were  to  he  spent  at  Ai»> 
moadsU.  I  had  my  fishing  tackle  to  arrange,  which,  tp 
one  fond  of  angling,  is  a  plessure,  secondary  only  to  thajt 
of  using  it.  I  had  to  prepare  myself  in  the  classioy, 
whkh,  though  a  less  agreeaUe  oocopation  than  the  other, 
was  as  neoesiary^-certain,  as  I  was,  that  I  should  be  exr 
amined  as  to  my  proficienoy.  Sometimes,  also,  I  ve^turod 
upon  a  verse  or  two  «if  English  poetry,  to  show  to  my  ii^ 
dalgent  rdativ^ 

It  was  soon  after  Mr  Erdune  retired  from  the  bar  an4 
foam  piolitiGal  U£e,  that  my  visits  to  Ammondell  were  the 
moot  freqiMst ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  my  recoUeo* 
tiottsof  him  are  the  aaost  vivid.  Some  say,  he  retired  from 
pohlio  lifiB  diegusted ;  all  admit,  that  he  retired  nsglected-r- 
but  no  one  will  addi,  forgotten.  Sore  I  am,  that  if  ioif- 
pressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  boy  be  entitled  to  any 
rcgafd,  I  may  say  truly,  that  disappointment,  if  fialt  at  al^ 
had  been  nmribls  io  him  to  sour' the  miUc  of  human  kin4- 
nem ;  and  tliat,  when  I  saw  that  fine  grey-headed  man  ■ 
the  most  eloquent,  the  wittiest  of  his  day — ^walldng  in  hjm 
garden,  with  the  hoe  in  his  hand,  I  never  questioned  hia 
sineerity  In  the  fidlowing  charming  and  characteristin 
lines,  whioh  he  once  read  to  me  from  his  scrap^boolt,  and 
which,  not  very  long  before  his  death,  he  kindly  permiv 
ted  ma  to  copy.    They  have  never  before  been  published  ; 

Let  sparks  and  topers  o*er  their  bottle  sit. 

Toss  bumpers  down,  and  fancy  laughter  wit : 

Let  cautious  plodders  o*er  the  ledger  pore, 

Note  down  each  farthing  gain*d,  and  wish  it  more : 

Let  lawyers  dream  of  Tdgs, — ^poets,  of  fame, — 

Scholars  look  learned,  and  senators  declaim  : 

Let  soldiers  stand  like  targets  in  the  fray, 

Their  lives  worth  just  their  thirteen  pence  a-day  ;>—  ' 

Give  me  a  nook  in  some  scduded  spot 

Which  business  shuns,  and  din  approaches  not,— » 

Some  quiet  retreat,  where  I  may  never  know 

What  monarch  reigns,  what  ministers  bestow.  « 

A  book — ^my  slippers — and  a  fidd  to  stroH  in — 

My  garden-seat— -an  elbow-chair  to  loll  in  ; 

Sunshine  when  wanted — shade,  when  shade  Invites ; 

With  pleasant  country  sounds,  and  smells,  and  sights; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  glass  of  generous  wine. 

Shared  with  a  chatty  fHend  of  **  auld  lang  syne  ;** 

And  one  companion  more,  for  ever  nigh, 

To  sympathize  in  all  that  passes  by — 

To  Journey  with  me  on  the  path  of  life,  * 

And  share  its  pleasures,  and  divide  its  strife. 

These  simple  Joys,  Eugenins,  let  me  find. 

And  111  ne*er  cast  a  lingering  look  bdiind. 

Thsaa  lines  wws  written  after  Mr  Enkine^  aeeend 
marriage,  and  refer,  no  doubt,  in  the  latter  part,  to  his 
aeoand  wife,  who  proved  a  moot  valuaUe  oampanlon  and 
a  tender  nurse  In  his  declining  years.  What  dsgree  df 
happiness  his  first  oonaexlan  yielded  In  his  early  days,  I 
have  no  aocem  to  know ;  hat  the  esLtreme  nervous  irrita- 
bility, and  somewhat  eceentrie  ways  of  the  first  BIm  £»- 
ekiae,  did  not  eanlribsrte  greatly  to  hb  happiness  in  her 
later  years.  One  of  her  peeuliarides  oonaisted  fas  not  re- 
tiring to  Ttot  at  the  usual  hours.  She  would  fluently 
employ  half  the  night  in  examining  the  wardrobe  of  the 
fainily,  to  see  that  nothing  was  amissing,  and  that  every 
thing  was  in  its  proper  place.  I  recollect  being  told  this 
among  other  proofii  of  her  oddities,  that  one  nseming, 
about  two  or  three  o*elock,  having  been  nnoneeeasfiil  in 
a  seareh,  she  awoke  Mr  Enddne  by  putting  to  him  this 
Important  interrogatory,  ^  Harry,  lovie,  where*s  your 
white  waistcoat?" 

The  mail  coach  naed  to  aet  me  down  at  Ammonddl 
gate,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  iram  the 
house  ;  and  I  yet  see^  as  vividly  as  I  at  this  moment  see 
the  landscape  from  the  window  at  which  I  am  now  wrl- 
tingl^'tlie  features  of  that  beautiftil  and  secluded  domain,^- 
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threshold.  Jmt  at  that  Inatant  an  aged  woman,  ahomed 
by  the  gallop  of  mj  hone,  and  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
rashed  to  the  door,  and,  ttumhling,  fell  upon  the  hody  of 
ber  dying  son.  She  raised  his  drooping  head  upon  her 
knee,  kissed  his  bloody  brow,  and  screamed  aloud,  '  Oh ! 
God  of  the  widow  and  the  fistherless !  haTe  mercy  on 
me  !*  One  ghastly,  oonvulsiTe  shudder  shook  all  her 
ikervee,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  cahn  as  the  steel 
of  my  sword  ;  then  raising  her  pale  and  shrivelled  ooun- 
tonanoe,  every  feature  of  which  was  fixed  in  the  calm, 
unearthly  earnestness  of  utter  despair,  or  perfect  resigna- 
tion, she  addressed  me,  every  word  fiJling  distinct  and 
piercing  on  my  ear  like  dropping  musketry, — '  And  hast 
thou  this  day  made  me  a  widowed,  childless  mother? 
Hast  thou  shed  the  predous  blood  of  this  young  servant 
of  Jehovah  ?  And  canst  thou  hope  that  Uiy  lot  will  be 
0ne  of  unmingled  happiness  ?  Go !  red-handed  persecu* 
tor !  Follow  thine  evil  way !  But  hear  one  message  of 
truth  from  a  feeble  and  unworthy  tongue.  Remorse, 
nke  a  bloodhound,  shall  dog  thy  steps ;  and  the  serpent 
of  an  evil  conscience  shall  coil  around  thy  heart.  FVom 
this  hour,  thou  shalt  never  know  peace.  Thou  shalt  seek 
death,  and  long  to  meet  it  as  a  friend  ;  hut  it  shall  flee 
thee :  And  when  thou  shalt  begin  to  love  life,  and  dread 
death,  then  shall  thine  enemy  come  upon  thee ;  and  thou 
ahalt  not  escape.  Hence  to  thy  bloody  comrades,  thou 
■eeond  Cain  !  thou  accursed  and  banished  from  the  face 
•f  Heaven  and  of  mercy  !* — <  Foul  hag  !*  I  exclaimed, 
'  it  would  take  little  to  make  me  send  thee  to  join  thy 
psalm-singing  offspring  !* — '  Well  do  I  know  that  thou 
wouldst,  if  thou  wert  permitted  !'  replied  she.  '  But  go 
thy  way,  and  bethink  thee  how  thou  wilt  answer  to  thy 
Creator  for  this  morning's  work  !*  And,  ceasing  to  re- 
gard me,  she  stooped  her  head  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
•on.  I  could  endure  no  more,  but  wheeled  round,  and 
galloped  off  to  join  my  companions. 

*'  From  tliat  hour,  I  felt  myself  a  doomed  and  misera- 
hUf  man.  In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  banish  from  my  mind 
the  deed  I  had  done,  and  the  words  I  had  heard.  In  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  revelry,  the  dying  groan  of  the  youth, 
and  tlie  words  of  doom  spoken  by  Us  mother,  rung  for 
ever  in  my  ears,  converting  the  fiestal  board  to  a  scene  of 
ccraage  and  horror,  till  the  very  wino^up  seemed  to  foam 
<yver  with  hot-bubbling  gore.  Once  I  tried — laugh,  if  you 
will — I  tried  to  pray ;  but  the  clotted  looks  of  the  dying 
man,  and  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  soul-stricken  mother, 
came  betwixt  me  and  Heaven, — my  lip  faltered — my 
hrea^  stopped — ^my  very  soul  stood  still;  for  I  knew 
that  my  victims  were  in  Ftoadise,  and  bow  oould  I  think 
of  happiness — /,  their  murderer, — in  one  common  home 
with  them  ?  Despair  took  possession  of  my  whole  being. 
I  rushed  vtdnntarily  to  the  centre  of  every  deadliest  peril, 
In  hopes  to  find  an  end  to  my  misery.  Yoursdf  can  bear 
me  witness  that  I  have  ever  been  the  first  to  meet,  the 
last  to  retire  from,  danger.  Often,  when  I  heard  the  bat- 
tle-signal given,  and  when  I  passed  the  trench,  or  stormed 
the  breacli.  In  troat  of  my  troop,  it  was  less  to  gain  ap- 
filause  and  proouition,  than  to  provoke  the  eneounter  of 
death.  'Twas  all  in  vain.  I  was  doomed  not  to  die, 
while  I  longed  for  death.     And  now ** 

'*  Wdl,  by  your  own  accomit,  yon  run  no  manner  of 
risk,  and  at  the  same  time  sse  proooedlng  on  a  rapid  ca- 
reer of  military  snooess,**  said  Keppel ;  **  and,  for  my 
UfB,  I  cannot  see  why  that  sboaM  afflict  yon,  supposing 
it  all  perfiBctly  true.** 

<*  Because  you  have  not  yet  beard  Ibe  whole.  But 
listen  a  few  minutes  longer.  Duting  last  winier,  oor 
■diviston,  as  yon  know,  was  quartered  In  Brassda,  and 
was  very  kindly  entertained  by  the  wealthy  and  good- 
BBtured  Flemings.  Utterly  tired  of  the  heartless  diaslpa- 
tisB  of  life  in  a  camp,  I  endeavoured  to  make  myself 

rBaMe  to  my  landkrd,  that  I  might  obtain  a  move  in- 
to ndmteion  Into  his  family  ofaKde.  To  this  I  was 
*  the  taore  incited,  that  I  expected  some  i^eaMire  in  tiie  ao- 
'4N»f  «f  hb  dmgfatar.     In  aB  I  •acoeded  to  iBy  widi. 


I  became  quite  a  favourite  with  the  old  man,  and 
cured  ready  access  to  the  company  of  his  child.     But  I . 
was  suflldently  piqued  to  find,  that.  In  spite  of  all  my, 
gallantry,  I  could  not  leam  whether  I  had  made  any  int-  : 
pression  upon  the  heart  of  the  laughing  Fanchon.    What, 
peace  and  playful  toying  could  not  accomplish,  war  and 
sorrow  did.     We  were  called  out  of  winter-quarters,  to 
commence  what  was  anticipated  to  be  a  Uoody  campaign. 
I  obtained  an  interview  to  take  a  long  and  doubtful  fiuio* 
welL     In  my  arms  the  weeping  girl  owned  her  love,  and 
pledged  her  hand,  should  I  survive  to  return  once  more 
to  Brussels    Keppel,  I  am  adoomed  man ;  and  my  doote 
is  about  to  be  accomplished  !    Formerly  I  wished  to  die ; 
but  death  fled  me.     Now  I  wish  to  Uve ;  and  death  will 
come  upon  me  !  I  know  I  shall  never  more  see  Bnisssli, 
nor  my  lovely  little  Fleming.     Wilt  thou  carry  her  my 
last  farewell ;  and  tell  her  to  forget  a  man  who  was  vn- 
worthy  of  her  love — whose  destiny  drove  him  to  love, 
and  be  beloved,  that  he  might  experienes  the  worst  of  lni« 
man  wretchedness  ?     Yonll  do  this  for  me,  Keppel  ?** 

<*  If  I  myself  survive,  I  will.  But  this  Is  some  dehi-' 
sion — some  strong  dream.  I  trust  It  will  not  unnervo' 
your  arm  in  the  moment  of  the  storm.** 

"  No !  I  may  die— rnasf  die ;  but  It  shall  be  In  finmt 
of  my  troop,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  breoefa.  Yet  how  I 
long  to  escape  this  doom !  I  have  won  enou^  of  glory ; 
I  despise  pillage  and  wealth ;  but  I  feel  my  very  heart- 
strings shrink  firom  the  now-terrible  Idea  of  final  dlesolo- 
tion.  Oh  !  that  the  fatal  hour  were  past,  or  that  I  had 
still  my  former  eagerness  to  die !  Keppel,  If  I  dared,  X 
would  to-day  own  myself  a  coward  !** 

**  Come  with  me,*'  said  Keppel,  **  to  my  quarters. 
The  night  air  has  made  you  aguish.  The  oold  fit  wlH 
yield  to  a  cup  of  as  generous  Rhine-wine  as  ever  waa 
drunk  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre.**  Montelth  eooaeot- 
ed,  and  the  two  moved  off  to  partake  of  the  stimulating 
and  substantial  oomforts  of  a  soldier's  breakfast  In  the 
Netherlands. 

It  was  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  An  vn- 
usual  stillness  reigned  in  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  The 
garrison  remained  equally  silent,  as  watching,  in  deepsoi-r 
pense,  on  what  point  the  storm  portended  by  this  terrlhlBr 
calm  vrould  burst.  A  single  piece  of  artillery  was  dto- 
charged.  Instantly  a  body  of  grenadiers  ruabed  fWm  tbo 
intrenchments,  struggled  over  masses  of  ruins,  and  BMMBt^ 
ed  ^e  breach.  The  shock  was  dreadful.  Man  ttrova 
with  man,  and  blow  succeeded  to  blow  with  IkrcB  snd 
breathless  energy.  The  English  reached  the 
but  were  almost  immediately  beaten  back,  leaving 
hers  of  their  bravest  grovelling  among  the  Uaokened  flray 
mente.  Their  leader.  Lord  Cutts,  had  himself  neeifrt 
a  dangerous  wound  In  the  head ;  but  disregarding  It,  be 
sdected  two  hundred  men  from  Mackay*s  regiment,  a*i 
putting  them  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  CoeUa 
and  Montelth,  sent  them  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  tlM 
assault.  Their  diarge  was  Irresistible.  Led  on  by  Mett- 
telth,  who  displayed  a  wild  and  frantic  desperation,  ra- 
ther than  bravery,  they  broke  through  all  impedlmentl^ 
drove  the  French  from  the  covered  way,  seized  on  one  of 
the  batteries,  and  turned  the  cannon  against  the  cDomy. 
To  enable  them  to  maintain  this  advantage,  they  weM 
reinforced  by  parties  from  other  divisions.  Keppel,  ad* 
vancing  In  one  of  those  parties,  discovered  the  mangled 
form  of  his  friend  Montelth,  lying  on  heaps  of  the  en». 
my  on  the  very  summit  of  the  captured  battery.  He  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  seemingly  lifeless  body.  Montellb 
opened  his  eyes, — *'  Save  me  !**  he  cried ;  **  save  me !  I 
wfll  not  die !  I  dare  not — I  must  not  die !" 

It  were  too  horrid  to  specify  the  ghastly  nature  of  Aa 
mortal  wounds  which  Uld  torn  and  disfigured  his  flramab 
To  live  was  impossible.  Yet  Keppel  stnsre  to  render 
him  some  asslstuice,  were  it  but  to  soothe  his  parting  npU 
rit.  Again  he  opened  his  glaxing  eyes, — "  I  will  resist 
thee  to  the  last  !**  he  cried,  In  a  raving  delirium.  **  I 
klUlMtfm  bat  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty.  What  worn 
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the  night*  in  order  that  eurlj  neact  meming  be  might  fit 
on  the  Uniby  and  eee  how  It  performed  its  dutj. 

Early  next  morning  aU  tlie  necessary  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock  walked 
forth  to  the  street  in  ecstasy,  blessing  the  inrentiye 
powers  of  one  who  was  able  to  make  so  excellent  a  band 
of  his  1^.  It  seemed  indeed  to  act  to  admiration ;  lathe 
merchant's  mode  of  walking,  there  was  no  stiffneiss,  no 
effort,  no  constraint.  AU  the  Joints  performed  their  o& 
fioe  without  the  aid  of  either  bone  or  muscle.  Nobody, 
not  eVen  a  connoisseor  in  lameness,  would  hare  suspected 
that  there  was  any  thing  uncommon,  any  great  coUeotion 
of  accurately  MQusted  clock-work  under  the  full  well- 
alashed  pantaloons  of  the  substantial-looking  Dutchman. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  slight  tremulous  motion  occasioned 
by  the  rapid  whirling  of  about  twenty  small  wheels  in  tbe 
interior,  and  a  constant  clicking,  lilce  that  of  a  watch, 
though  somewhat  louder,  he  would  eren  himself  have 
forgotten  that  be  was  not,  in  all  respects,  as  he  used  to  be, 
before  he  lifted  his  right  foot  to  bestow  a  parting  bene- 
diction on  his  poor  relation* 

He  walked  along  in  the  renoTsted  booyancy  of  liis 
ipirits  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Stadt  House ;  and  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  princi- 
pal door,  he  saw  his  old  IHend,  Mynheer  Vanootem, 
waiting  to  roeehre  hhn.  He  qniokened  hb  pnei,  and 
both  mutually  held  out  their  hands  to  each  other  by  way 
of  eongraiohrtlon,  bsfon  thtfy  were  near  enough  to  be 
dasped  in  a  friendly  embraoe.  At  ImI  the  merchant 
rsachcd  the  spot  where  Vanoutem  stood ;  but  what  was 
that  worthy  man*s  astonishment  to  see  him,  though  he 
•till  heM  out  his  hand,  pass  quickly  by,  without  stopping, 
even  for  a  moment,  to  say,  *'  How  d*ye  do  ?**  But  this 
aeeming  want  of  politeness  arose  from  no  &ult  of  our 
hero's.  His  own  astonishment  waa  a  thousand  times 
greater,  when  he  ibwidthathehad  no  power  whatever  to 
detennine  either  when,  where,  or  how  his  leg  was  to  more. 
So  long  as  his  own  wishes  happened  to  eolneMe  with  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  madilnery  seemed  destined  io  ope- 
rate, aU  had  gone  on  smoothly ;  and  he  had  mistaken  hb 
own  tacit  eompUanoe  whh  Its  independent  and  self-acting 
powers  for  a  command  orer  It  iHdch  he  now  found  he 
did  not  possess.  It  had  been  his  most  amions  desire  to  stop 
to  speak  with  Mynheer  Vanootem,  but  hb  kg  morvdon, 
and  he  tmmd  hhnsrif  under  the  necessity  of  Mlowlng  it. 
Many  an  attempt  did  he  make  to  slacken  his  paos,  but 
every  attempt  was  rain.  He  caught  hold  of  the  rails, 
walb,  and  houses,  but  hb  leg  tugged  so  violently,  that  be 
was  afraid  of  dislocating  hb  arms,  and  was  obliged  to  go 
on.  He  began  to  get  seriously  uneasy  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  thb  most  unexpected  turn  which  matters  had 
taken ;  and  hb  only  hope  was,  that  the  amazing  and  un- 
known powers,  which  the  complicated  construction  of 
his  leg  seemed  to  possess,  would  speedily  exhaust  them^ 
selves.  Of  this,  however,  he  could  as  yet  discover  no 
symptomn. 

He  happened  to  be  going  In  tbs  direction  of  the  Ley- 
den  Canal ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Mynheer 
Tumingvort*s  house,  he  called  loudly  upon  the  artificer  to 
oome  to  hb  assistance.  The  artificer  looked  out  from  hb 
window  with  a  fooe  of  wonder.  **  Villain  !**  cried  Woden^ 
block,  *'  come  out  to  me  this  instant ! — You  have  made 
me  a  leg  with  a  vengeance ! — It  won't  stand  still  for  a 
moment.  I  have  been  walking  straight  forward  ever 
since  I  left  my  own  house,  and,  unless  you  stop  me  your- 
aslf.  Heaven  only  knows  how  much  farther  I  may  walk. 
. — Don't  stand  gaping  there,  but  come  out  and  relieve  me, 
or  I  sludl  be  out  of  sight,  and  you  will  not  be  abb  to 
overtake  me.**  The  mechanician  grew  very  pab ;  be  was 
evidently  not  prepared  for  thb  new  difficulty.  He  lost 
not  a  moment,  however,  in  following  the  merchant  to  do 
wiiat  he  could  towards  extricating  him  from  so  awkward 
#  predicament.  The  merchant,  or  rather  the  merchant's 
teg,  was  walidng  very  quick,  and  Tumingvort,  being  an 
dderly  wmb,  fowd  it  no  easy  matter  to  mkt  up  to  him. 


He  did  so  at  last,  nevertheless,  and,  catdilng  him  in  hb 
arms,  lifted  him  entirely  firom  the  ground.  But  the  stra- 
tagem (if  so  it  toAf  be  called)  did  not  succeed,  for  tho  in- 
nate propelling  motion  of  the  leg  hurried  him  on  along 
with  hb  burden  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  He  set  him 
therefore  down  again,  and  stooping,  pressed  vbbntly  on 
one  of  the  springs  tliat  protruded  a  little  behind.  In  an 
instant  the  unhappy  Mjmheer  Von  Wodenblodk  was  off 
lilce  an  arrow,  calling  out  in  tbe  most  piteous  accents, — 
"  I  am  lost !  I  am  lost !  I  am  possessed  by  a  devil  in  tho 
shape  of  a  cork  leg  !  Stop  me !  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop  me ! 
I  am  breathless  I  am  fainting  !  Will  nobody  shatter  my 
leg  to  pieces  ?  Tumingvort  1  Tumingvort !  you  have 
murdered  me !"  The  artist,  perplexed  and  confounded, 
was  hardly  in  a  situation  more  to  be  envied.  Scaredy 
knowing  wliat  he  did,  he  fell  upon  hb  knees,  clasped  hb 
hands,  and  with  strained  and  staring  eyeballs,  looked 
after  the  richest  merchant  In  Rotterdam,  running  with 
the  speed  of  an  enraged  buffolo,  away  along  the  canal  to- 
wards Leyden,  and  bellowing  for  help  as  loudly  as  hb  ex- 
haustion would  permit. 

Leyden  b  more  than  twenty  miles  firom  RottenUim» 
but  the  son  had  not  yet  set,  when  the  Misses  Backsneider, 
who  were  sitting  at  their  parlour  window,  immediately 
opposite  the  ^  Golden  Lion,"  drinking  tea,  and  nodding 
to  their  iUends  as  they  passed,  saw  somo  one  coming  at 
furious  speed  along  the  street.  Hb  face  was  pab  as 
ashes,  and  he  g»sp«d  foarftilly  for  breirth;  but,  without 
turning  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  hurried  by  at  the 
same  rapid  state,  and  was  out  of  sight  almost  before  they 
had  thne  to  sxcUlm,  **  Good  gradoos !  was  not  that 
Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock,  the  rich  merchant  of  Rot- 
terdamr 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  The  InhabitaBta  of  Haarlem 
irere  all  going  to  church,  in  their  best  attire,  to  say  their 
prayers,  and  hear  their  great  organ,  when  a  being  rushed 
acroes  the  market-place,  like  an  animated  corpse, — ^whlte, 
blue,  cold,  afid  speechless,  hb  eyes  fixed,  his  lips  lltid, 
hb  (eeth  set,  and  hb  hands  clenched.  Every  one  cleared 
a  way  for  it  in  silent  horror ;  and  there  was  not  a  peAon 
in  Haartem,  who  did  not  believe  it  a  dead  body  endowed 
with  the  power  of  motion. 

On  It  went  through  village  and  town,  towards  the  gteat 
wilds  and  foresta  of  Germany.  Weeks,  months,  years, 
past  on,  but  at  Intervak  the  honrfUe  shape  was  seen,  and 
still  contlnnes  to  be  seen.  In  various  parts  of  tho  north  of 
£«rope.     The  elothes^  however,  which  ho  who  was  once 


Mynheer  Von  WedenUook  nssd  to  wear,  have  aU  moul- 
dered away ;  the  fl^sh,  too,  has  fallen  ftam  hb  bones,  and 
he  b  now  a  skeleton— 41  skeleton  In  all  b^t  the  cork  leg, 
whbh  still,  In  its  original  rotundity  and  siae,  oontlnuea 
attached  to  the  spectral  form,  a  perpetuum  nubile,  diag- 
glng  the  wearied  bones  for  ever  and  for  ever  over  tho 
earth! 

May  all  good  saints  protect  us  from  broken  legs !  and 
may  thero  never  again  appear  a  mechanician  like  Tum- 
ingvort, to  supply  us  with  cork  substitutes  of  so  awful 
ao4  mysterious  a  power ! 


J 


POPE  JULIUS.— A  POftBf. 

[PopeJuUtuIL  wssstuapriMtlysprisitstcsnweHbeimsiliMd 

It  is  only  the  oatastofhis  osiecr  Ihstis  dsMsribsd  in  tbs  ioHowiog 

ttsnssts  but  it  is  a  prelude  worthy  the  fUtnie  Ufeof  ooe  who  issde 

it  hb  boon,  that «« be  threw  St  Petei't  ksys  into  the  Tiber,  sod  took 

tothc  swofd  of  St  PsuL"^ 

A  Bxao's  fome  hath  alepi  In  sUeiice  bog. 

Who  well  deserves  to  have  hb  name  recorded 

In  the  bright  blazon-book  of  numerous  song ; 
No  more  his  deeds  in  sllenee  shall  be  hoarded. 

Nor  muse  forgetful  do  his  memory  wrrong : 
Faults  had  he  of  all  kinds  except  the  sof^d,-« 

Vlrtuiw  but  few,^ — and  yet  hb  courage  Wgh 

Strays  us,  agatuM  our  wiB;  to  sympi^. 
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GIbboD  wms  right.     Fox*t  natond  deuMiit  was  the 

pure  air  of  th«  country — tilvan  occapationt,   lettered 

leisure,  and  gentle  refined  society.    He  was  not  inclined, 

though  wondrottsly  adapted,  for  the  stir  and  turmoil  of 

St  Stephens.    He  excelled,  as  it  were,  in  rif»ite  of  himself. 

His  gigantic  mind,  like  the  *'  lithe  proboscis*'  of  the  ele- 

phant,  accommodated  itself  to  any  tasic,  howerer  vast  or 

nninute.     As  leader  of  the  Whigs,  his  ambition  was  gra- 

tf  fled — his  patriotism,  learning,  and  talents,  were  called 

Into  play — and  his  oraUnry  or  doquence  was  but  the  na- 

t«ral  outpouring  of  his  mind.    Fox  was  educated  for  the 

senate,  and  once  within  the  Circean  toils  and  blandish- 

nienta  of  high  office  and  unbounded  popularity,  who  could 

tear  hinself  away  from  the  witchery  of  the  scene  ?    The 

troubled  grandeur  of  the  debates  on  the  American  War — 

the  excitement  of  the  Regency  Question — the  India  Bill 

and   Warren  Hastings*  impeachment — the  first  wildly 

beautiful  prospects  of  the    French    Rerolution,  which 

piromised  to  renoyate  tlie  youth  of  civil  society,  and  tiM 

orator's  eeasdess  oljurgations  of  war,  in  the  spirit  of 

Tully,— 

'*  Iniqnissimam  pacem  Justissimo  hello  antefero,*' — 
are  splendid  incidents  In  his  chequered  dream  of  public 
life.  Others,  perhaps,  are  of  a  darker  shade.  The  coali- 
tion with  Lord  North  was  an  unluclcy  conjunction — 
made  under  an  eril  star ;  Mr  Fox,  too,  stuck  ratherlong 
by  the  frantic  French  reformers ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  think,  that  he  whose  sagadty  was  in  general  so  pro- 
found, and  whose  spirit  was  so  salient,  generous,  and 
manly,  should  by  his  devotion  to  the  gaming-table-  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  of  the  pecuniary  bounty  of  his 
admiring  friends.     Well  has  the  poet  said, — 

**  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  whips  to  scourge  us.** 

Fox  must  have  felt  this  in  all  the  bittemesa  of  hla  soul 
-frben  his  annuity  was  doled  out  to  him.  But  the  cl»* 
•ing  scene  of  his  life  had  something  in  it  of  his  former 
l^liMry.  He  was  again  in  office, — again  surrounded  by  his 
noUe  and  &ithful  friends :  he  had  set  ^e  sign  and  s«al  of 
^vemment  to  that  great  work  of  substantial  justice,  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  «  He  died,"  said  Sheri- 
dan, *'  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  struggling  to  extend  it  to  the 
'worid.'*     The  sentiment  is  as  just  as  it  is  beautifuL 

As  an  orator,  Fox  has  had  few  equals,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  The  overpowering  force  of  his  arguments, 
— the  variety,  appositeness,  and  richness  of  his  illustra- 
tions,— his  enthusiasm,  artlessness,  and  el^gance~-all  con- 
spired to  render  him  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  Bri- 
tish orator.  He  was  what  Byron  says  of  Moore,  the  de- 
light of  all  parties — the  idol  of  his  own.  His  very  firalts 
were  in  consonance  with  the  Britirii  character.  Agalnsi 
Fox  the  statesman,  numerous  and  bold  were  the  invectives 
that  were  uttered  ;  but  against  Fox  the  man,  not  a  vrerd 
was  breathed.  His  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  frank  po- 
pular bearing  won  the  affiectlona  of  the  people,  and,  to 
travesty  the  words  of  Milton,  smoothed  the  raven  wing  of 
Party  till  it  smiled. 

It  b  an  anomalous  cireumstenee  in  the  history  of  tlM 
human  mind,  that  the  man  who  was  never  at  a  loss  in 
debate — who  seemed  to  have  wit  and  words  at  will — who 
•eattered  the  careless  felicities  and  inimitable  graces  of 
Ills  genius  as  freely  as  the  gorgeous  East  *'  showers  hsr 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold,**  should  yet  have  been  one  of  the 
most  tardy,  unready,  and  laborious  of  writers.  Few  au- 
thors would  submit  to  the  drudgery  whidi  Fox,  by  his 
own  fastidiousness,  entailed  upon  hlmsd^  His  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  all  the  niceties  of  language  was  carried 
almost  to  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous.  Like  Rousseau,  be 
laboured  night  and  day  to  attain  simplicity — ^to  master  that 
great  difficulty  in  writing,  the  art  of  concealing  art.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  idea  of  the 
great  Charles  James  Fox  sitting  down  to  compose  an  elabo- 
rate historical  vrork,  with  the  resolution  of  admitting  no 
word  into  his  book  f«r  which  he  had  not  the  suthorit;  of 


Dryden.  This  was  to  set  up  a  turnpike  at  every  step  of  his 
progress — ^to  forget  the  end  in  the  means.  The  writer  of 
this  vras  informed  by  an  aged  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Carys- 
fort,  who  knew  Mr  Fox  long  and  intimately,  that  he  would 
sometimes  write  half-a-dozen  copies  of  a  common  invita- 
tion card  before  he  hit  off  one  to  satisfy  himself.  The  first 
was  too  cold  and  distant — the  second*  perhaps,  too  ikml^ 
liar — the  third  too  long — and  so  on  through  the  vagaries 
of  a  restless  fastidious  fimcy,  or  the  sensibilities  of  anature 
tremblingly  afraid  of  wounding,  even  in  the  slightesi 
point,  the  feelings  of  another.  Lord  Holland  has  given 
a  brief  hot  happy  sketch  of  his  noble  relative's  habits  of 
composition.  **  His  habit  was  seldom  or  ever  to  be  alona^ 
when  employed  in  composition.  He  was  accustomed  to 
write  on  covers  of  letters  or  scraps  of  paper,  sentences 
which  he,  In  all  probability,  had  turned  in  his  mind,  and, 
in  some  degree,  formed,  in  the  course  of  his  walks,  or 
during  his  hours  of  leisure.  These  he  read  over  to  Mrs 
Fox ;  she  wrote  them  out  in  a  fair  hand  in  the  book ;  and, 
before  he  destroyed  the  original  paper,  he  examined  and 
approved  of  the  copy.  In  the  course  of  thus  dictating 
from  his  own  writing,  he  often  altered  the  language,  and 
even  the  construction  of  the  sentence.** 

The  historical  work,  thus  carefully  and  anxiously  pro- 
ceeded in,  was,  alas !  left  to  posterity  in  an  incomplete,  un- 
finbhed  state.     There  are  few  historical  fragments,  how- 
ever, from  which  the  student  of  our  constitutional  hbtory 
will  derive  more  instruction  or  delight,  than  the  Introduc- 
tory Chapter  to  the  Reign  of  James  II.  The  author's  phi* 
losophical  reflections  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Civil 
War — hb  prophetic  sagacity  in  forecasting  the  prospects 
of  society — and  the  truly  English  spirit  of  his  love  of  free- 
dom, and  hatred  of  tyranny,  are  visible  in  every  page.  In 
such  a  work,  the  style  and  diction  are  but  subordinate 
considerations;  but  even  here  Fox  is  impeccable.     He 
had  too  great  a  horror  of  any  invasion  of  the  King*a 
English,  to  sanction  for  a  moment,  by  hb  example,  that 
Babylonbh  unnatural  idiom  which  began  to  prevail  in 
hb  day.     His  definition  of  the  duty  of  an  historian  was 
"  to  tell  the  story  of  the  times** — a  simple,  forcible  ex- 
prMsion,  to  which  hb  language  was  strictly  conformed. 
The  Eulogy  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  only  one  of  his 
speeches  which  Fox  revised  for  the  press,  b  characterised 
by  the  same  nervous  and  elegant  simplicity.     There  b 
sometliing  extremely  touching  in  the  manner  in  which  ho 
recalls  the  virtues  of  his  departed  friend,  and  of  the  house 
of  Russell — ^the  partbl  veneration  which  we  feel  for  the 
principles  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  we  are  descended 
— bianes  which,  in  Athens  and  Rome,  were  considered 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue. 
**  It  Is  not,  however,**  adds  the  orator,  **  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  pious  office  of  friendship,  by  fondly 
strewing  flowers  upon  hb  tomb,  that  I  have  drawn  your 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  the 
motive  that  actuates  me,  b  one  more  suitable  to  what  were 
hb  views.  It  is,  that  thb  great  character  may  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  me — that  they 
may  see  it — that  theymay  feel  It — that  they  may  discourse 
of  it  in  their  domestic  circles — ^that  they  may  speak  of  it 
to  their  children,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  imitation  of  pos- 
terity.    If  he  could  now  be  sensible  to  what  passes  here 
below,  sure  I  am,  that  nothing  could  give  him  so  much 
satisfoction,  as  to  find  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  make 
hb  memory  and  example — as  he  took  care  hb  life  should 
be— useful  to  mankind.**    Esto  perpetua, 

Mr  Fox  was  all  his  life  attached  to  poetry.  Hb  letters^ 
we  are  told  by  Lord  Holland,  are  filled  with  complaints  of 
the  annoyances  whidi  arose  from  politics,  whUe  he  speaks 
with  delight  and  complacency  of  whole  days  devoted  ta 
Euripides  and  Vii|^  In  the  midst  of  hb  steimy  poli- 
tical contentions,  it  b  delightful  to  find  him  writing  to 
Mr,  now  Lord,  Grey,  a  long  letter  in  defence  of  hb  opi- 
nion, that  thf  note  of  ^e  nightingale  was  a  merry,  and 
not  a  melancholy  oata.  Theocritus,  Sophodas,  ChauoeTt 
and  Drydep,  act  «U  jj^reised  into  the  argomcnti  aadtbe 
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windows  had  m  proapecfC  on  the  on*  battd  •€  the  f  ulai» 
mnd  ololi«ered  yredncti  of  Chetir  Coait,  afid  on  the 
other  to  th«  gilded  spires  and  grey  time^honoond  tnr- 
rets  of  Holyroodhoase.  Twice  »-year,  wlien  lie  lield  a 
card  party,  with  three  candles  on  tlie  table,  and  the  old 
jolce  about  the  number  which  adorn  that  of  tlie  Laird  of 
Grant,  was  he  duly  gratified  with  complimeiits  npon  the 
eoDftfortable  nature  of  his  room,  by  the  ancient  Jacobite 
spinsters  and  dowagers,  who,  in  silk  mantles  and  pattens, 
eame  from  the  Abbeyhitt  and  New  Street,  to  lumour  liim 
with  their  y^neraUe  company. 

Hallcet  was  an  old  man  of  dignified  appearance,  and 
generally  wore  a  drees  of  the  antique  fiuhioo  above  alladed 
to.     On  Sundays  and  holidays,  he  always  exhibited  a  sort 
of  eourt-dress,  and  waUied  with  a  csoe  of  more  than  or- 
dinary stateliness.     He  also  assomed  this  dignified  attire 
on  occasions  of  pecaliv  osremoBy.     It  was  his  custem, 
for  instance,  on  a  particular  day  erery  year,  to  pay  a  Tialt 
to  the  deserted  court  of  Holyrood,  in  this  dress,  wliich  he 
considered  tJone  suitable  to  an  affiilr  of  so  much  import- 
ance.     On  the  morning  of  tlie  particular  day  which  he 
was  thus  wont  to  keep  holy,  he  always  dressed  himself 
with  extreno  care,  got  his  hair  put  into  order  by  a  pro- 
fiesBional  hand,  and,  after  brsakfiMt,  wallicd  oat  of  doors 
irith  deliberate  steps  and  a  solemn  mind.     His  inarch 
down  the  Canoogate  was  perforuied  with  all  the  decorum 
which  might  liare  attended  one  of  the  state  procssrions  of 
a  former  day.     He  did  not  walk  npon  the  paTsment  by 
the  side  of  the  way.     That  would  have  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  modem  existing  world,  tlM  rude  touch 
of  which  might  hare  brushed  from  his  coat  the  dust  and 
sanctitude  of  years.     He  assumed  the  centre  of  the  street, 
where.  In  the  desolation  which  had  orertaken  the  place, 
he  ran  no  risk  of  being  jostled  by  either  earriage  or  foot 
passenger,  and  where  the  play  of  his  thoughts  and  the  play 
of  his  cane-arm  alike  got  ample  scope.     Tliere,  wrapped 
up  in  his  own  pensive  reflections,  perhaps  imagining  him* 
self  one  In  a  court  pageant,  he  walked  along,  under  the 
lofty  shadows  of  the  Canoogate, — a  wreck  of  jresterday 
floating  down  the  stream  of  to-day,  and  almost  in  him- 
self a  procession.     On  entering  the  porch  of  the  palace, 
he  took  off  his  hat ;  then,  pacing  along  the  quadrangle, 
he  ascended  the  staircase  of  the  Hamilton  apartments, 
and  entered  Queen  Mary*s  chambers.    Had  the  beauteous 
Qoeen  still  kept  court  there,  and  still  been  sitting  upon 
her  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  mankind,  Mr  Halket 
conld  not  hare  entered  with  more  awe-struck  solemnity 
of  deportment,  or  a  mind  more  alive  to  the  nature  of  the 
scene.     When  he  had  gone  over  the  whole  of  the  various 
rooms,  and  also  traversed  In  mind  the  whole  of  the  recol- 
lections wliich  they  are  calculated  to  exdte,  he  retired  to 
the  Picture-gallery,  and  there  endeavoured  to  recall,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  more  recent  glories  of  the  court  of 
Prince  Charles.     To  have  seen  the  amiable  old  enthu- 
siast sitting  in  that  long  and  lofty  hall,  gazing  alternately 
upon  vacant  space  and  the  portraits  which  hang  upon 
the  walls,  and  to  all  appearance  absorbed  beyond  recall  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  scene,  one  would  have  suppooed 
him  to  be  fiiscinated  to  the  spot,  and  that  he  conceived  it 
possible,  by  devout  wishes,  long  and  fixedly  entertained, 
to  annul  the  interval  of  time,  and  reproduce  npon  that 
floor  the  glories  which  once  pervaded  it,  bat  which  had 
so  long  passed  away.     Afleradayof  pure  and  most  ideal 
enjoyment,  he  used  to  retire  to  his  own  house,  in  a  state 
of  mind  approaching,  as  near  as  may  be  possiblo  on  this 
earth,  to  perfect  beatitude.* 

ceivlnf  hire,  end  not  only  penusded  him  that  the  pietart  was  not  a 
ItkenaM  of  the  coddnt  ot  bis  idolatrjr— Qumq  Mary,  but  pwaewoft 
hHn  with  the  btBcf  that  It  rqircaaited  the  vhMKaraipset  of  the  haled 
KKutteth.  Mr  Halket,  hnwerer.  was  tfK>  proud  to  adcoowledge  hi* 
movtMcatioa  bv  causing  the  pktore  to  be  ranovsi,  or  psrhapt  it 
mifht  not  bsvs  seen  oonvaniau  fbr  hba  to  supply  its  place;  and  he 


dkTnot  want  wU  to  devise 


ivanicnt  fbr  hba  to  supply  its  place;  i 
se  a  pretext  for  alto«in«  it  to  remain, 
hostility  to  the  E^nslMi  Queen  one 
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Mr  Halket  belonged,  as  a  matter  of  eonrae,  to  the  pri- 
mhive  apoetolical  church,  whoee  history  has  been  so  in- 
timately and  so  fistally  associated  with  that  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  He  used  to  attend  an  obscure  chapel  in  the 
Old  Town ;  one  of  those  unostentatioiis  places  of  wor» 
ship  to  which  the  Episcopalian  clergy  had  retired,  when 
dispossessed  of  their  legitimate  fimes  at  the  Revolution, 
and  wiiere  they  have  since  performed  the  duties  of  reli-. 
gion,  rather,  it  may  be  said,  to  a  family,  or  at  most  n 
circle  of  acquaintance,  than  to  a  congre^Oion.  He  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  Episcopalians,  who  aU 
ways  used  to  pronounce  the  responses  aloud  ;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  the  Liturgy,  he  held  up  one  of  hk  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion.  One  portion  alone  of  that  formula 
did  he  abstain  from  assenting  to — the  prayer  lor  the  Royal 
Family.  At  that  place,  he  always  blew  his  nose»  as  n 
token  of  contempt.  In  order  that  even  his  eye  might  not 
be  offended  by  the  names  of  the  Hanoverian  fSunily,  as  Iht 
called  them,  he  used  a  prayer-book  which  had  been  print, 
cd  before  the  Revolution,  and  which  still  prayed  for  Kinf 
Charles,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Princess  Anne.  Ho 
was  excessively  accurate  in  all  the  forms  of  the  £plscef»* 
lian  mode  of  worship ;  and  indeed  acted  as  a  sort  oi/ugl^ 
wuM  to  the  chapel ;  the  rise  or  fall  of  his  person  being  la 
some  measure  a  signal  to  guide  the  corresponding  motioiis 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

Such  was  Alexander  Halket — at  least  in  his  mora 
poetical  and  gentlemanly  aspect.  His  character  and  hls« 
tory,  however,  were  not  without  their  dissgrcwahki  points* 
For  instance,  although  but  humUy  bom  himself,  he  was 
perpetually  affecting  the  airs  of  an  aristocrat,  was  always 
talking  of  **  good  old  fiunllies  who  had  seen  better  days,** 
and  declaimed  incessantly  sgainst  the  upstart  pride  and 
oofisequenoe  of  people  who  had  orglnally  been  nothing* 
This  peculiarity,  which  vras  perhaps,  after  all,  not  in- 
consistent with  his  Jacobite  craze,  be  had  exhibited  even 
when  a  shopkeeper  in  Fraserburgh.  If  a  person  came  li^ 
for  instance,  and  asked  to  liave  a  hat,  Halket  would  take 
down  one  of  a  quality  suitable,  as  he  thought,  to  the  rank 
or  wealth  of  the  customer,  and,  if  any  ol>|ection  was  mads 
to  It,  or  a  wiah  expressed  for  one  of  abetter  sort,  he  would 
say,  ^  That  hat,  air,  is  quite  good  enough  for  a  man  In 
your  rank  of  life :  I  vrill  give  you  no  other.**  He  was 
also  very  finical  In  the  decmtion  of  his  person,  and  very 
much  of  a  hypochondriac  In  regard  to  little  Incidental 
maladies.  Somebody,  to  quiz  him  on  this  last  soore,  once 
circulated  a  report  that  be  had  caught  odd  one  night,  go- 
ing home  from  a  party,  in  oonsequenoe  of  having  lefi  off 
wearing  a  particular  gold  ring.  And  It  really  was  not 
impossible  for  him  to  have  believed  such  a  thingi  extra- 
vagant as  It  may  appear. 


out  eoroprorotstwg  hit  hostility  to  the  E^nglish  Queen  one  whit : 
•«  Very  well.-  Mid  he, «« I  am  glsd  you  hsve  told  see  H  to  Eltosbett; 
'far  I  shaJl  have. the  plaacure  oi  showing  mv  oontempt  of  her  every 
*  dav  br  (timing  my  back  Upon  hH  when  T  ilt  down  to  table." 

•  tt€  raid  s  tute  vistt,  in  full  dic«,  with  s  iwoid  by  hii  lid^  to 


THE  DRAMA. 

Wbat  a  weary  load  of  trash  Is  emptied  out  of  muddy 
brains  upon  the  sul^iect  of  Kcan*s  acting !  Long,  disaaal, 
half-philosopbical  dissertations,  containing  a  strange  m\xr 
ture  of  nonsense  touching  Shakspeare*s  plays,  and  of 
drivel  touching  the  actor's  conceptions  of 'them!  The 
simple  truth  lies  in  a  nutshell ;— .Shakqpeare  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  Kean  Is  a  man  of  genius,  and  ninety-nine 
sot  of  a  hundred  wlio  pretend  to  speak  about  them  are 
mot  men  of  genius,  and  consequently  do  not,  in  the  mos^ 
remote  degree,  understand  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Kean  has  played  five  of  his  best  parts  here^ — Shjfhck, 
OtMlo,  Macbeth,  Harnkt^modBickardiwlMilmt  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  make  one  of  the  twenty  thousand 
who,  fbr  the  twenty-thousandth  time,  gravely  set  then^ 
selves  down  to  write  an  analysis  of  each  of  these  part% 

the  Crown  Room,  In  Edinburgh  Cattle,  immediately  after  the  old  re- 
galia of  the  kingdom  had  been  there  dlaeorered  in  ISIS.  On  this  oe- 
adoo.  a  fHendiiC  the iiiuiiiil  wtitm saw  him,  aad  srtdsavonr«l  to 
engage  him  in  oonvarsatioo,  as  he  was  mamhing  up  the  CsiAle  Hill  i 
but  he  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  reflectaoo  upon  the  aaeriMi  ot)|)ects 
which  he  had  to  sec,  to  bo  able  to  speak*  Uc  Juit  gaaed  on  the  ptt- 
~^  accoifeli^hhD^an4w4kp4<i|^ 
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LrrCRARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIC& 


W»  wndttaad  Hm  Utmt  BiMkie,  r«ltaftpB,  aad  Co.  of  QlMgo  w, 
win  apMdily  fiubHsh  « tmall  vohiiM»  entiUed  Lita  on  Btrntd  u  Mm 
of  Wart  beinf  a  NanatlTCor  the  Adrcntani  of  a  Brttfdi  Sailor  in 
his  M^)«ty^  MTvloe.  ambndag  a  particular  aoooontof  the  Battle  of 
NaTartno,  4m.  TlMBtnatorMrradoa  board  Am  Geooa, and  laneli 
lBt«reetiii«  mattar  will  be  olvon  resflttdiiif  the  ooodttcC  of  that  veMel 
during  tha  actloii.  and  the  aeouMtiom  teonghtagalmt  Captain  Dlek- 


Wa  undaretond  that  the  Annehof  the  Pentoeular  Carepalgna,  Itam 
1808  tn  18t4.  bt  Che  author  of  Cyril  Thoroton,  will  be  pnbUihod  on 
fhe  flat  nt  November. 

Mr  Ooopar'a  flaw  novel.  The  Boideren,  or  the  Wept  of  Wiah-ton- 
Wkh.  whMiwa  were  the  ftrat  10  aanonnee  on  thia  aide  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. rvTera  to  that  period  when  the  eariy  aettlen  of  N«w  Englaod  be- 
came involTcd  in  the  ntoat  fcarftil  atnigglea  with  the  native  ownera 
orthcaoU.  Of  the  heioiam  and  high  darfa^  of  the  Indian  character, 
thara are  mnneioaa  ioatances on  reeordt  and  we  think  that  fewpe- 
tloda  of  American  history  preaent  ao  many  deeply  interaatiiig  and 
atrUring  erenti  as  that  which  Mr  Cooper  haa  cfaoaan. 

The  three  Amerifan  Anaoala  for  1800,  IVoro  Beaton,  PhUadelpMa. 
and  New  Yorh,  wiltarriveaonn  in  thia  conntry.  They  wftU  be  en- 
riched with  numerooa  enffraviiiffa,  and  oontributiona  ftom  the  moat 
dtatlnfulsbed  writers  hi  the  United  Slatea. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  aerica  of  the  Extractor  will  be  puMiahed 
apeedily.  under  the  enhuged  title  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Entertainment 
and  Poplar  Seianoe. 

Dr  Amot'a  Elementa  of  Phyrica,  or  Natural  Philnaophy,  win  be 
completed  hy  the  publicition  of  the  Second  Volume,  of  which  the 
first  half»  comprehending  the  nibjecti  of  Heat  and  Light,  it  to  appear 
early  In  October.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Fourth  Edition  of  VoL 
1..  In  whidi  the  true  nature  of  the  common  defect  In  Speech,  called 
Stuttering,  or  Stammering,  is  exposed ;  and  a  Key  ia  given,  for  ef- 
fiaetually  aattlng  f^ee  the  impriaoaed  voice. 

A  aeeond  volume  of  the  Topography,  Edifioea.  and  Omamcnta  of 
Pompeii,  hy  Sir  W.  Gcll«  la  in  prepvatlon.  containing  an  account 
of  the  ezcavationa  since  tlie  publication  of  the  former  volume,  with 
aeveral  additional  interetting  remalna. 

HaaUtt'a  Life  of  Napoleon,  the  two  last  volumes  of  which  have 
hcen  to  long  delayed  by  various  circumataacea.  ia  about  to  be  pub- 
llBhed  in  a  completed  atat& 

The  Rev.  Mr  Dyer  to  laid  to  be  engaged  in  flnlKhing  the  Life  of 
Shirley,  for  the  new  edition  of  hu  Worka,  edited  by  the  late  Mr 
OlAml.  and  printed  oirmanyyeara  ago.  We  trust  Dr  Ireland,  Gif- 
ford's  executor,  hai  aupplied  to  Mr  Dyer  the  various  manuscripts  and 
inamaranda  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr  Gilchrist  and  others, 
and  given  to  Mr  GilRwd,  to  complete  the  Biography  of  Shirley  and 
die  Eaaay  upon  hto  Works. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Churdi  and  Court  of  Rome,  fhmi  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constantine  to  the  prcMnt  period, 
la  announced  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  (yDonnoghue,  A.M.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  And  alao»  by  the  same  author,  the  Peculiar  Doc- 
trinea  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  aa  contained  exclusively  In  her  own 
Conclliar  Decreeaand  Pontifiad  Bulls,  examined  and  disproved. 

A  vohimie  of  Sermona,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

ALifeorRomileyfhe  Pataiter  will,  we  are  infivmed.  be  published 
aboat  next  Mardu 

The  publtohcr  of  the  CornmoM^nd  Detfo*  Magatine,  after  some- 
what noiae^  "ealliogChe  attention  of  the  rtadingworkt  toaMa- 
gasine  whieh  haa  existed  for  aome  yean  peat."  annonncea  that  he  haa 
been  put  In  posaeaslon  of  a  variety  of  original  articles,  ttnta  the  pen 
of  the  late  Dr  Walcott,^  the  celebrated  Peter  Pindar.— which  are  to 
'appear  fmm  time  to  time  In  hto  Magaslne. 

CAMBniDOB.— There  are  102  Profeaaois  or  Lecturers  In  the  Uoi- 
▼cralty  of  Cambridge  i  and  the  average  number  of  residents  la  Uatu 
pmpUlarl  to  1600,  so  that  there  is  rather  more  than  one  Proftasor 
to  aixteen  students,  whibt  at  Berlin,  one  of  the  bett  endowed  of  the 
ContlDCOtal  Unlverrities,  die  average  to  about  one  Profbaor  to  thir- 
ty-two students.  We  should  be  glad  to  Icam  (hmi  any  of  our  cor- 
retpnndenU  what  the  average  exactly  Is  in  Edinburgh. 

There  will  shortly  be  pubUshed  at  Stutgard,  a  ••  Corpus  PhikMO- 
phoruro  optima  natc  qui  ab  Reformatione  usque  ad  Kantii  ctatem, 
'floruerunt.'*     It  will  contain  ttie  select  works  of  Bacon,  Desoartea, 
Spinoaa.  Locke,  Hume.  Leitanlts,  and  others. 

Tna  La  KB  Porra.— The  Cw^rtanrf  PMcquet,  a  newspaper  wMdi, 
by  virtue  of  its  locality,  ought  to  have  had  aceurate  Information  con- 
cerning the  Lake  Poeti,  favours  us  with  the  foltowtoig  paragraph, 
whicfa  has  been  making  the  round  of  the  newspapera,  and  which  we 
49py  for  the  pwpoae  of  contiadieting  almoat  the  whole  of  It:— 
*'  Wcrdsworth.  Southey.  Piofcasor  WUsoo,  De  Quinccy«  and  Cola- 


ildge.  are  the  individuato  generally  known  'aa  the  *  Poets  of  the 
Lakes,*  because,  at  one  time,  they  all  resi  Jed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Keawidc  and  were  constant  compaidons  and  bon  vlvanis,  aa  fkraa 
related,  at  least,  to  three  of  them.  They  are  now  separated,  and,  «a 
brieve,  sddom  meet  or  correspond.  Southey  remalna  at  Kaawiekt 
Wordsworth,  at  Rydal  Mount;  Witoon,  at  Edinburgh  t  Coleridge,  at 
Hampatead  t  and  the  celebrated  *  Opinn  Eatai'  to  gone  to  take  poa- 
sesskm  of  a  fomily  estate  in  the  ndghbonrbood  of  Kendal*  whieh  haa 
devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  hto  mother.**-.  We  have  aaldom  aeen 
ao  many  erroneoua  atatamenta  in  ao  dmrt  a  apaoe.  The  five  porta 
mmtioned  never  **  all  reaided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick.** 
Southey  does  not  *'  remain  at  Keawick,**  for  he  haa  gone  to  aettia 
permanently  in  London.  Wordsworth  does  not  remain  **  at  Rydal 
Mount.**  for  hto  family  are  apebding  ftto  season  on  the  aea'ooaat,  and 
he  himself  is,  or  has  been,  till  very  lately,  in  Irdand.  Wilson  doaa 
aoCremaIn  «  at  Edinburgh,**  for  he  haa  bean  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mar  at  hto  seat  of  Elleny  on  Windermere,  and  will  not  return  to  Edia 
bm^  till  near  the  and  of  next  month.  The  Opium  Eater  to  no/ 
••gone  to  take  poaaeiiion  of  a  fomUy  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kendal,**  but  to  living  in  a  amaU  cottage  at  Rydal,  where  hto  wifo 
preaented  htan  the  other  day  with  hto  fifth  daughter,  and  sixth  child* 
So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  CiMiArrlaMd  Paequet, 

GrMnASTt€»-~Scoiland  vxaava  France*— The  paragraph  concern- 
ing gymnastica  In  our  laat  haa  procured  ua  aeveral  communicationa 
from  Highlaudera  and  ochara.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  informed 
that  Gymnastics  are  a  very  secondary  otajject  with  the  "  Highland 
Club,**  and  are  introduceJ  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers---the  Club's  ftinda  being  appropriated  almost  entirely  to  the  edu- 
cation of  neariy  one  hundred  children.  In  the  next  place,  we  Icam 
that  the  Revue  Encyelopedique  must  have  made  some  egr^nious  mis- 
take in  its  statement  of  die  feata  performed  by  our  Sooitlah  Gym- 
naata.  which  led  to  the  boaat  that  the  untrained  French  peasania 
eonld  beat  them  all.  We  shall  now  mention,  for  the  special  oonaider- 
ation  of  die  Reve  Bncjfclopedigue,  what  the  true  state  of  the  case  ia. 
The  beat  throwing  of  the  hammer  ever  seen  in  Scotland  has  taken 
place  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  St  Ronan's.  the  St  Fillan's,  and 
the  Six  Feet  Club  of  Edinburgh ;  and  at  these  meetinga.  we  ventum 
to  say,  that  it  haa  been  better  thrown  than  it  ever  hM.  or  can  be 
thrown,  at  leaat  in  modem  timaa.  A  hammer,  weighing  between 
31  and  SS  pounda.  haa  been  thrown,  by  a  two-handed  atcady  throw. 
70  feeti  and  a  hammer,  weighing  between  16  and  17  pounds.  h«a 
been  thrown,  In  the  same  way.  80  feet,— where  a  turn  or  swing  wna 
allowed,  it  haa  been  thrown  91|  feet.  As  to  the  light  hammer  throw- 
ing, which  to  done  with  <»a  hand,  though,  we  believe,  it  to  not  pro- 
perly a  Scottish  sport,  and  to  k>oked  upon  with  great  contempt  by 
those  who  pretend  to  undetstand  the  subiiect,  yet  George  Scougal,  of 
Innerleithen,  has  thrown  a  lO-pound  hammer  upwanto  of  115  tftt. 
Next,  aa  to  high  leaping,  one  of  the  m«nbera  of  the  Six  Feet  Cl«d> 
haa  deared.  at  a  standing  leap,  that  to,  without  any  previous  'move- 
ment, the  height  of  4  feet  8  inches.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
same  Club  have  cleared,  at  a  running  high  leap,  5  lieet;  and  there  ia 
one  of  them  who.  aa  weU  aa  Anderaon.  a  tailor  in  Innerieithea.  haa 
deared  5  foet  4  inches.  Irdand.  the  fkmous  leaper.  to  sai«<  to  have 
cleared  hto  own  height,  wbidi  was  6  feet  1  inch,  but  he  must  surely 
have  hadihe  aailstsnro  of  a  spting'board.  An  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
membera  of  the  Six  Feet  Club  leapt  in  and  out  of  IS  bogkheads  with- 
out stopping  to  take  breath.  We  have  particularly  to  request  that 
the  Revue  Encydopedique  wiU  digeat  these  facta  before  it  again  ven- 
tures to  talk  lightly  of  Scottish  gymnaatica. 

FiMB  Aara.— The  committee  appointed  to  Judge  of  the  reapeCive 
meriuof  the  sketches  and  modeb  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  in  thto 
city  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  have  not  yet  come  to  any  definite  resolu- 
tion. Two  designs,  proposed  by  Macdooald,  are  now  lo  be  seen  In  the 
rooms  of  the  Institution,  and  the  larger  of  the  two  strikes  us  as  very 
elegant  and  appropriate.— We  obaerve  that  the  casts  fWmi  the  Elgin 
marbles,  to  which  we  some  weeks  ago  directed  our  rradenT  attention, 
are  still  allowed  to  lie  scatttred  aronnd  the  octagon,  covered  occasion- 
ally with  the  hata  and  coata  of  the  attendants,  or  the  mata  and  mcpi 
which  the  aervanU  are  at  a  loas  to  dispose  of.  Was  it  with  this  view 
that  they  were  presented  to  the  lastltntion  ?  Might  it  not  be  aa  wel| 
to  remove  them  up  stairs  to  the  Trusteea'  Gallery,  where  they  might  be 
of  use,  and  not  exposed  to  aceidenta  ?— The  sudden  and  lamented 
death  of  Shr  William  Arbuthnot  haa  left  the  secretaryship  to  the 
board  of  Trustaea  vacant.  It  Is  not  yet  known  who  to  to  aupply  hia 
plaea.— Wilkiara  contribution  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  No- 
veto  to  now  eagravtaig,  and  promiAca  (tf  we  may  Judge  from  the  oul^ 
line)  to  be  worthy  of  the  artist.  The  subject  to  from  Old  MorUlity.— 
Morton  taken  away  from  hto  uncle's  by  Bothwell  ai)d  hto  troopera. 
—Simpson  to  busy  painting  **  The  Lundieoo,'*  a  companion  to  hto 
«« Twelfth  of  August,**  which  he  exhibited  laat  year.— Landseer  haa 
transmitted  a  painting  to  Edinburgh,  firom  which  an  engraving  to  to 
be  taken  to  Uloatrate  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  It  represents  the 
deliverance  of  Sir  William  AshUm  and  Lucy  from  the  wild  bull,  by  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood.  The  arrangement  of  the  figures  to  circular. 
Lucy  UcB  on  the  foreground  in  a  iwoon  (  behind  her,  and  supportUy 
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Wo>n  oir  TBK  En  or  Puilicatioh. —  Ceoper'$  yar 

PfooeU-Tfrn  Borderen.—  Tkt  VtnetiaK  BractUt,  and 

otitr  Poemi.   Sj  Jiim  ljnti«a.— The  Diary  ami  Cor- 

TtuponJaiee  0/  PUiip  Doddridge,  D.D. —  37m  Eppmg 

Htait.  ■   Bj  Thomu  Hood,  Eiq. 

Wx  btwtjtot  yet  bean  aUa  to  pmroH  thtw  worlw  witk 

■nttdant  MUation  to  give  b  daUllcd  (ocount  of  Ibem,  or 

to  prononnee  upon  tfaam  daetdad  opiniona.  ,  Ai  ire  an 

anirilllng,  bowerer,  tliat  our  n«d*n  abould  not 'know 

•Dmethlng  about  tbnn  u  aoon  aa  poatlbla.  wt  ahall  to-day 

gli*»  ui  ntnct  or  tiro  from  ««h  of  them;  with  only  ■ 

■ingli  Introductory  rtmark  Id  expUiutlon,  and  ahall  after. 

irardi  aniLmirMlna  of  tha  moat  CDDTenioit  oi^iartimity 

to  olhr  our  munnd  Jadcnmt  «D  tlwlr  rapactin  maritL 

Id  hi*  Dovcl  of  41m  Boidenn,  Coopfr  U  on  hla  olil 

ground  unooi;   the  Backwoodamni.      We  hsTa  already 

Bude  our  nadcra  »ai|UKliited  with  hla  general  merita  u  b 

writar.      Hla  present  work  U  to  be  rlaued  with  "  Tlia 

I^t  of  tho  'MAIeaiu,';   "  Tbe    Ptoneen,"  ind  "  The 

Pnirie,"  tMfora'lag  one  of  thM  hialorlwl  seriea  illualr*- 

tlve  of  the  (tvdoBl  dunge  e9Mted  in  the  cooditlon  of  the 

Indiana  by  the  eiKTaachnuiiti  of  Ennpiuu.     The  date 

of  the  atory  la  the  17lh  oentory,  and  the  l«dlng  Incidents 

relate  to  the  oohteati  carried  on  by  the  Puritan  aeftlen  of 

that  time  In  PenvaylTanla  witb  the  natlvca.     The  book 

b  one  which  wiU  afford  exaelleal  aoope  for  a  detailed  and 

Interesting  rerlew.  'McaDwhlle,  we'citracl  the  foUbwlng 

aketeh  of  the  Iwiraine : 

THK  aiAUTT  o»  All  IMDIAK  roaesr. 
"The  age  of  the  Mranger  wu  under  twenty.  Inform 
ibi  Toae  above  the  luual  natnreof  an  Indlan'm^d,  tHaugh 
the  proportlnna  of  ber  pawn  wer*  aa  light  and  bnayant  aa 
■t  all  comported  with  the  fulnesa  that  properly  beloaged  to 
her  yean.  The  limbs,  aeen  below  the  fotda  of  a  tbon  kirtle 
of  Mght  BcariM  elotb,  were  Jurt  and  tapering,  eten  lo  the 
idoeM  {nnpohlona  nf  clawie  beaiity  j  uid  nerer  did  (bot  of 
higher  inatqi, '  and  aofter  roundnen,  grace  a  feuthernf  moe- 
iBaln.  Thooab  the  penon,  from  the  neek  to  the  kneo,  wa* 
hid  bv  a  tighlly-fittfng  Teat  of  calico  and  the  ahort  kirtle 
named,  enouf(li  of  the  ahape  waa  «14blC  tt>  betray  outlinr* 
that  had  nerer  been  injunid,  riths  i^tlie  mlMaktn  device* 
of  in,  or'hr  the<faaaeful  'irfhrta  of  tolL     The  akin  waa  o>ly 


gIrioftheN  i, 

and  the  hall  of 

Jetbbck,h  rf 
WMHmi,li 

"TbBiw  he 

OUUrBoflMI  ,], 

markaof natare..  Hsatep waamfreelaalici  hernltnKire 
erect  and  graoefnl ;  her  foot  Ion  Inwardly  incHiled,  and  her 
whole  morenknta  hta  and  more  deddtd  than  those  of  a 
madoomediflmnin&ocy.toMiljeelhinand  labour.  Tlioi«h 
OTonmied  by  MttBftftlN  Idled  InTMttiou^  the  hated 


id  Umid  look  of  thoM  wl 


iDUacle,  the  Ingenoou, 
limb  and  acttona 


manhc^Ki.     Her  beauty  would  have  beat  i 
region  of  the  wtb,  whilr  tbe  play  of  idiui 

beaming  of  the  eye,  and  the  ireedom'of . 

were  inch  aa  seldom  .paas  beyottd  tbe  ynirt  of  cUldhmd, 
among  people  wfao,  in  utlanpting  to  Imprort,  so  often  mar 
tbe  worki  of  Nature. " 

We  ^lUl  add  tn  this  &«ah  and  >i(«raua  jurtnit  two 
others,  the  one  of  a  European,  and  tha  otber  of  an  Zodian 
Warrior  ;  .  ,     ■ 

~  "  Mark,  Uke  moat  of  hla  Uei 

upper  part  of  hli  body  waa  nalu 
bad  been  torn  aHiuder  by  the  ruii 
he  bad  almdy  paaacd.  Tfie  w 
chest  wa*  bare,  extMalng  tbe  i 
one  whoae  btbers  bad  come  fr 
Hla  iwelJiDg  form  rested,  on  a 
defiance^  while  the  other  was  t 

to  control  the  eipected  movements.  '  His  arms  were  extend- 
ed to  the  rear,  the  hands  grasping  tlie  barrel  of  h  muakel, 
which  thnnteiied  death  to  all  who  aliould'  came  within  Its 
I.     The  h«id.  covered  with  the  short,  curline,  yellow 


little  ai 


meed  at 


pmervethe. 

equipoise' of  the  whole  frame.  The  bniw  w'u,flu!ib^  tha 
lips  compressed  and  resolute,  the  veins  of  the.  neck  and 
temples  si^llen  nearly  to  buntlog,  and  the  eyes  cantncted, 
but  of  a  gaxe  that  Iw^KAe .equally  the  fe^lnga  of  dcaperata 
detomlnalionandof  entranced  surprise. 

"  On  tha  other  habd,  the  Indian  wsrrlor  was  a  man  atUl 
more  likely  to  be  remarked.  Tbe  bablu  of  his  people  had. 
broncbt  faim,  aaunial,  into  the  field  with  naked  limba  and. 
neai^DnciOTeM  body.  Thepcaition  of  hit, frame  wis  that 
of  DOS  prepared  to  bqt;  and  it  wouM  have  beeii  ^cbidmiri-' 
son,  tolerated  bv  the  license,  of  poetry,  to  have  likJ^ed  hir 
straight  and  agile  form  to  tbe  semblance  of  acr)n|fchlngpab-, 
ther.  ,  ThepKJectlngl«suBtH]iird  the  body;  beniiing  under 
Its  load  more  with  the  Iree  play  of  muMle  and  sln«w,  than, 
from  any' weight,  while  the  ilightly  sluuplnE  httd  was  a 
little  advanced  beyond  tbe  perpendicular.  'Oite  hand  waa 
denebedon'thehelveDranaxe,  that  lay  in  a  ll»e  witb  the' 
right  thigh,  while  the  other  was  placed,  with  a  firm  gripe,' 
an  the  buckborn  handle  ofi  knlfe'thst  waa  still  sheathed  at 
hla  girdle.  Tha  expression  of  the  fsce  was  earnest,  severt^ 
— d  pwbaipa  a  little  fierce,  and  jet  the  whole  was  tempered 
the  ImBWnble  and  diinit&nl  calm  ofa  chief  of  high  qua-' 
(a.  Tbe  ay^'  howeveri  was  gazing  and  riveted,  and, 
like  that  of  th& youth  WhMe  life  he  threatened,  it  appcsinl' 
ringalBrijr  eanlKcted  witk  wonder. 

"  "^ 0107  pause  that  succeeded  the  movement  by 

aatMBlati  threw  tUemselves  intolbcae  fine 

_ all  ofmeaplBg.  '  NMther  noka/ ndtha  w- 

mittedplayafinoadc'DriliHraTenBeestiedtabrtatlH!.  Tlia 
delay  was  Bot  like  that  of  pnfantfan,  for  eitcQatood  ready 
ferhiideadlfeffiut;  nor  wnild  it  have  been.jtoaBibleto  trace, 
'-  -be  omnpreswd  energy  uf  the  cauntaianGe.a|'  Hark,  or  In 
lofty  and  uuire  practised  bearing  of  the  front  aad  eye  of 
Inuan,  any  thing  like  wavering  of  purpose.  An  ^>d- 
tlon  foreign  to  the  scene  appeared  to  pmwwii  them  both,  eack 
active  Iwns  uDcoosclotnl]'  arcannnodatlng  Itself  lo  the 
bloody  bnslnaa  of  tha  hour,  while  tbe  inacmlabU  anocy  of 
...-  _._j  U-.J  ..._  *„  -  brief  Interval,  in  check." 

•Uance  of  two,  yeats,  has  again 
Wrhani  wMched  tUa  young 
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riMMl 


^  FalM  w«T»  of  the  dtMrt,  tboa  art  iMi  bignniiif 
ThMi  fidM  Iwuitjr  OTcr  Um  lighted  hall  dMd; 

Whttt  hut  the  tmileB  that  haifi  praetlMd  tlMlr  Hdill^B 
Wtarl—  fir  tht  §Mn%  mmt  bt. 


€4 


ih6«Mniert,yet 
Am  ye  the  teM  that  iBfaplrit  hatfi.dfvamHl? 
Xf«te,  when  fai  ineh  eceaai,  ff  hoiif  n'then 
S«j»  if  lihai^Myaiich-tMilty  laim'd? 


**  Offmr  aome  Idandihr  off  In  tiw  oomd, 
irrnaPB  nater  a  laatMep  haa'pTMi'd  but  nnn 

With  one  hope,  one  feeling,  one  utter  derotlOB 
To  my  gift  of  aooi^  «Me  nan  the  lofdf,  the 


**  My  haartlatoonuiofainthethhigathatproAaieiti 
The  cold  and  the  worldly,  why  am  I  lUce  them? 

Vanity !  with  my  lute  chords  I  must  chain  it, 
Nor  thqa  let  It  rally  the  Mbietrel'k  beat  gem. 

^  It  riaei  helhn  me,  that  tdand,  where  Uoominf^ 
The  ilowerB  in  their  thouMOidi  are  oooaradei  lor  m$ 

And  where,  if  one'papWi,  so  tweet  ita  enlomWnib 
Tha  ^Nrelooma  it  aeema  of  fresh  leaTca  to  the  tree. 


<<  I*U  f^rander  amAug  Aem  when  morning  is  wteping 
Her  earliest  tean,  if  roch  pearls  can  foe  tears; 

"When  the  birds  and  the  roses  tegether  are  deeping. 
Till  the  mist  of  the  day-hreak,  like  hope  fulAll'^  dears. 

**  GroTe  of  daric  cynreas,  when  noontide  Is  flinging 
Its  radiance  of  l%ht,  thou  sha]t  then  be  my  shrine; 

1*11  listen  the  song  whidi  the  w||d  dort  U  siDffing, 
And  catch  from  its  sweetness  i|  lesson  ibr  none. 

<'  And  when  the  red  mnaet  at  efen  is  dyings 
I'll  watch  the  hmt  flushM  it  fiidps  on  the  wate; 

While  the  wind  through  the  shdis  in  its  low  mode  sighing. 
Will  seem  like  the  anthem  peaTd  OTer  its  graye. 

**  And  when  the  bright  stars  which  I  wordiip  are  beaming, 
And  writing  in  beanty  and  fitte  on  the  dcy. 

Then,  mine  o#n  lute,  be  the  hour  for  thy  dreaming. 
And  the  night-flowera  will  open  and  echo  thy  sigh. 

^  Alas !  but  my  dream  has  Bhe  deep's  Hdons  iwdah*di-« 
The  hall  and  the  crowd  are  before  me  anln  t 

Sternly  my  sweet  thoughts  Kite  fiilries  are  oanish^d ; 
Nay,  the  fiUth  which  belit?«i  in  them  now  seami  bol 
Tain." 

The  Diary  and  Ciwianwadjluja  of  Dr  Boddrldge^ 
which  has  just  appeared,  and  wtteh  is  edited  by  his  greats 
grandson,  is  rather  MartUng  in  many  lespetts ;  and  we 
question  the  pradanee  which  has  inducsd  the  worthy  Dofr> 
tor's  descendant  to  give  to  tlie  world  so  many  of  the  pri^ 
Tate  and  coniidtatlal  writings  of  his  aneestar.  The  author 
of  the  <<  Rise  and  Progress  of  Briigfdii  tm  the  Soul**  ap> 
pears  to  haTC  had  his  weaknesses  like  other  me%  and  we 
regret  that  they  should  be  laid  before  us  at  Mm  time  oif 
day,  interferiagv  astheyauMtda^  with  the  sanollty  which 
has  been  long  attached  to  hia  aaan.  One  of  its  apolo- 
gists, howerer,  thus  speaks  of  the  present  Tohime,  and  it 
is  but  fldr  that  he  diould  he  heard :— ^  The  character  of 
the  letters  is  that  of  great  simplicity,  nnqneationable  Inno- 
cence, and  dttcere  zeal  in  his  studies,  his  derotion,  and 
his  cause.  Some  of  them  exhibit  (the  characteristic  of 
the  man  throughout  Hfe)  a  phiyftilness,  Trlrfoh,  with  th6 
giddy,  would  be  lerity,  and  trith  the  corrupt  would  be 
Tice ;  but  which,  with  the  unformed  and  rustic  spirit  of 
Doddridge,  was  merdy  the  orerfloTring  of  a  guileless  di»> 
podtion,  and  no  more  eanneeted  with  eidpab&ty  than  the 
gamboUngs  of  a  child  or  a  kitten.  Some  of  his  effudonft 
are  childlike  enough ;  and  it  nay  be  a  question  whethelr 
the  dignity  of  his  future  years  is  not  a  little  impaired,  by 
this  insight  into  the  payings  and  Ibnd  Ibolerles  of  his 
youth.  But  if  the  force  of  the  physiognomy  he  not  thus 
presenred,  the  escactness  of  the  resemblance  Is  more  com- 
plete ;  and  truth,  the  liring  spirit  of  biography,  is  the 
reeult  of  thto  impartial  escposu^"  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
anther  of  tha  «"  Rise  and  PhigrMi  of  Rdigion  in  the 
Soul"  leeiiif  to  htTe  known  iwmcthing  of  tht  rtn  thd 


progress  of  lore  in  the  heart,  as  witness  a  long  string  of 
loTe  letters  which  this  book  contains,  from  which  we  take 
at  rtndom  a  specimen  or  two ; 

A  LOTi  XAnzn  BT  na  nonnunox. 

^  I>Bar  Madasv— I  haTe  ao  Uttle  opportunity  taf  eonrer- 
dug  with  jfM  akne^  that  I  am  forced  to  talM  this  method 
of  anresdiig  my  oonovn,  and  indeed  myamanment,  at 
whatnasjortpMftedlwtweenus.  I  know  you  to  be  a  lady 
of  admirable  good  aenai^  and  I  wish  you  would  fed  out 
the  eonsisteDoy  of  year  iMhariour  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Yestsrday  yon  expressly  assiued  me  you  loved  me  as  Trell 
as  I  did  yon,  which  you  know  is  to  a  Teiy  nnoommon  de- 
gree; and  tint  it  grfered  you  that  yon  had  giren  me  so 
mncn  nneaskiess,  adding,  you  would  take  care  to  avoid  it 
for  the  time  to  come.  To-day  you  haTe  been  telling  me 
yen  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  not  being  so  rich  as  your 
eister.;  thet  you  do  not  know  why  you  may  not  expect  a 
good  man  with  -a  good  estate!  I  leaTc  you  to  judge  who- 
ther  it  foe  posdUe  I  should  hear  this  remark  Trithout  un- 
easlneas.  And,  if  it  foe  not,  whether  it  Trere  fit  for  you 
to  make  it.  Consider,  nnwiam,  I  am  a  rational  cna- 
tf&re;  and  tlHNigh  too  mncl\  transported  idth  love,  yet, 
MetMd  be  God,  not  abadntdy  distracted !  How  then,  do 
you  Imagine  I  can  put  any  omfidence  In  theassuranoes  you 
glTe  me  of  your  lore^  when  you  are  so  contimially  contra- 
dicting them  ?  For,  do  tou  not  contmdlct  them  when  you 
talk  of  dtaeardlng  me  ror  tiie  sake  of  money?  I  alwajrs 
thought,  my  dear  creature,  you  had  been  remarkable  both 
ftir  good  sense  and  rdigion.  But  I  own  I  do  not  see  how 
It  in  reconcilable  with  either,  to  throw  aside  tiliose  enter- 
talnraents  of  a  rational,  a  friendly,  and  a  rdlglous  nature, 
Trhldi  you  youndf  think  you  may  find  in  me^  merdy  that 
you  may  eat  and  drink  more  somptuoudjr,  and  wear  better 
clothes,  with  some  of  those  people  whom  the  Trord  of  God 
already  brands  as  fbols.  Madam,  I  must  presume  so  fkr  as 
to  say  that  It  is  neither  the  part  of  a  Christian  ncr  a  friend 
to  Imp  me  in  such  h  continual  uneaslneaB.  Tou  unfit  me 
fbrbusiueM,  devotion,  or  company ;  and.  In  diort,  make  my 
T«ry  life  burdensome  by  the  inconohtency  of  your  bebavionr. 
Let  me,  therefDre^  most  earnestly  entreat  you  not  entifdy 
to  dismlsB  me,  which  God  forbid,  but  resomtdy  to  remem- 
ber yonr  promises,  and  not  to  allow  yoursdi  those  unbound* 
ed  liberties  of  oaying  every  thing  that  ^e  Tanity  of  your 
own  dear  excellent  heart  may  prompt  you  to  utter,  without 
conddering  how  I  am  aMe  to  bear  It.  As  for  what  you 
said  at  paiting,  that  I  have  a  relish  for  the  vanities  of  ufe, 
I  own  that  1  legard  them  too  much.  But,  I  bless  God, 
such  is  ndt  the  governing  temper  of  my  ndnd ;  and  that  I 
can  say  with  full  assurance^  that  I  know  how  to  postpone 
them,  not  only  to  my  duty  to  God,  but  to  my  afliectlon  for 
you$  and  1  tnink  you  may  easily  bdleve  It  when  (  now 
give  it  under  my  liand,  as  you  had  it  yesterday  from  my 
mouth,  tliat  I  will  willingly  and  thankfully  take  you  with 
what  your  fether  and  mother  will  give  you,  if  by  any  meana 
there  be  a  prospect  of  the  necessary  comforts  or  life.  1  re- 
main, dear  madam,  your  dncei^  lover  and  respectAil  ser- 
vant^ 

By  our  next,  it  iqipears  that  the  Doctor's  foir  one  had 
exhibited  qrmptoass  of  relenting,  and  he  becomea,  in  oon^ 


hvoroxft  lOTE  LXTna  bt  na  nonnaiDGS. 
^  My  heart  fiir  a  condderabfe  time  had  been  so  enthndy 
awallbwed  up  with  afllKtlon  fbr  you,  that  you  became  In  a 
manntf  my  afl.    In  crery  moment  of  leisun^  you  engross- 
ed my  nio^|hto  and  my  discourse.    CTen  when  you  were 
absent,  you  mhigled  yoursdf  with  all  my  studies.    Tou  de- 
termined by  yifSr  smile  and  your  ftown,  Trhether  I  should 
be  dthear  ^nightly  and  chemul,  or  distracted  with  care 
tfsd  anxiety,  unfit  for  derotion,  for  ktikdy,  fin*  couTeraation, 
or  naefiilness ;  nay,  God  forrlTe  me^  when  I  confess,  that 
where  Us  Meesed  sdf,  and  the  most  Important  obtects  of 
religion,  and  the  Mghest^opes  a  ereaticii^  can  form,  had  one 
thon^^  yon  at  least  had  ten.    The  hope  of  obtaining  you, 
and  the  fear  of  lodng  you,  affected  *mt  more  aendbly  than 
the  thoughts  of  a  hi^y  or  a  miserable  eternity.    And  was 
this,  madam,  die  temper  of  a  Ciirlstian  or  a  minister? 
Was  this  a  proper  course  to  engag^e  the  feTourable  interiM^ 
dtion  of  pTOTiaeneeto  determine  this  dear  affiUr  according 
to  ttiy  wishes?  When  I  read  Mr-  Baxter*ft  excellent  Trea- 
tise on  Sdf.  Denial,  and  bdng  <crudfied  to  the  world,  and 
examined  my  temper  by  it,  tlMTugfa,  I  bless  God  I  found  a 
matdeal  to  be  thankful  Iw  up  on  other  accounts,  yet  when 
I  turned  my  thoughts  to  yoio.   I  could  not  but  continually 
OMdiBiim  tnyaelf ;  not  thut  \  lored  yoo  bett«r  than  any 
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^OMcaritu;  or,  the  Patrician  of  Venice.  In  Two  vols. 
Loodon.  Rowland  Hunter.  1829.  8to.  Pp.365 
and  395.   . 

Thb  time  and  scene  of  this  romance  are  happily  chosen. 
Venice  had  reached  tlie  highest  point  of  her  power  and 
glMy  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  FVom 
tliat  period  her  constitution  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  the  wealcest  hands  might  set 
in  motion,  and  the  silliest  heads  direct.  The  state 
achiered  subsequently  no  more  conquests, — the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  community  was  checked, 
— the  people  became  enervated  and  frivolous,  but  they 
who  had  given  the  government  its  form  never  contem- 
plated that  it  should  counteract  these  evils.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  the  state  together  and  unaffected  by  the 
changes  to  which  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subjected  ;  and 
this  oli|)ect  they  attained.  Our  author  commences  his 
story  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  had  been  long  enough 
excluded  from  all  influential  share  in  public  business  to 
have  acquired  an  increasing  frivolity  of  character,  yet  not 
long  enough  to  render  it  unlikely  that  some  high-spirited 
and  bustling  individuals  might  still  survive  to  recall  the 
stirring  times  of  the  growing  republic.  The  tale,  al- 
though, perhaps,  a  little  too  complicated,  is  weU  imagined. 
It  seldom  allows  the  interest  to  flag;  and  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  give  the  author  opportunities  of  presenting  fre- 
quent sketches  of  Venice  and  its  inhabitants,  without 
interfering  unduly  with  the  progress  of  the  incidents,  or 
impressing  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  his  characters 
vtt  introduced  merely  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  There  is 
only  one  passage  to  be  excepted  from  this  praise,  and 
that  is  where  (vol.  ii.  p.  101)  Pope  Alexander  III.  is 
chmisOy  and  unnecessarily  lugged  in  to  trample  on  the 
neck  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Of  the  dranuiHa  persona, 
we  woirid  rather  say  that  they  are  well  conceived  than 
boldly  executed.  The  author  seems  to  have  read  much, 
and  reflected  on  what  he  has  read  ;  he  has  evidently,  too, 
a  Just  feeling  of  what  his  personages  ought  to  be,  and  the 
outlines  of  all  are  spiritedly  sketched,  but  they  want 
filling  up — they  are  shadowy  and  unsubstantiaL  The 
more  prominent  characters  are  far  too  deeply  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  century  for  denizens  of  the 
seventeenth.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  upon  us 
by  the  work,  is,  that  its  author  is  a  man  of  extensive  In- 
formatioo,  strong  intellect,  warm  and  high  feeling,  but 
not  exactly  quite  an  fait  as  a  novelist. 

Any  abstract  of  the  story  that  our  limits  would  allow 
us  to  give  would  be  unsatisfactory.  We  might  succeed 
in  giving  a  narrative  equally  Intdllgible  and  interesting 
with  the  outline  of  a  tale  of  murder  contained  In  an  In- 
dictment of  our  Court  of  Justiciary,  but  this  would  be  to 
prone  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  every  bough  and  leaf 
that  the  eye  loves  to  dwell  upon.  We  prefer  laying  a 
passage  firom  the  work  before  the  reader,  and  leaving 
him  to  form  from  It  a  guess  of  the  general  style.  We  s^ 
lect  a  scone  from  a  sitting  of  the  Inquisition,  that  fearful 
and  mysterious  body,  the  keystone  which  upheld  the  arch 
of  Venetkn  society : 

«  The  Inquisitors  held  their  sittings  sometimes  In  one 
place,  sometimes  in  another.  That  night  they  had  chosen 
the  oratory  of  San  Fantino,  a  circumstance  not  calculated 
to  calm  an  Imagination  already  terrified  at  appearing  before 
such  formidable  judges. 

*<  The  oratory  betonged  to  the  brotherhood  of  San  Fan- 
tino, an  Institution  whose  ordinary  duties  were  to  accom- 
pany criminals  to  execution,  and  that  in  such  funmd 
attir^  that  their  very^appearance  must  have  increased  the 
agon^  of  the  wretch.  Instead  of  tranquillizing  his  mind,  and 
turning  his  attention  to  religious  thoughts,  which  was  the 
charitalile  design  of  the  society.  The  ornaments  of  the 
church  recalled  to  mind  the  melancholy  vocation  of  its 
founders.  It  contained  two  altars;  the  largest,  with  iU 
columns,  front,  and  railing,  appeared  formed  of  black  mar- 
ble ;  fnm  the  centre  arose  an  Immense  crucifix  of  the  same 
colour,  which  was  bone  by  the  broiherhood  when  they 
walked  in  proceni4ML    On  the  right  of  the  cnidfix  was 


placed  a  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  on  the  left  that  of  St  John ; 
both  in  bronze.  The  sculptures  on  the  front,  which  were 
composed  of  the  same  metal,  represented  the  solemn  mvste- 
ries  of  the  passion,  and  several  angels,  as  If  all  the  divine 
powers  were  only  different  forms  of  death.  The  second 
altar,  dedicated  to  St  Jeremiah,  bore  his  figure  in  white 
marble.  The  painting  at  the  back  imitated  elwny  and  gold, 
and  represented  in  three  compartments,  the  various  tor- 
ments of  souls  amidst  the  flames  of  purgatory,-- the  certain 
remission  of  thne  pains  to  be  procurea  to  them  by  the  ce^ 
lebration  of  the  mass,  by  the  giving  of  alms,  and  by  the 
indulgences  of  the  Pope.  The  renudndcr  of  die  church, 
which  was  In  harmonv  with  what  has  been  described,  was 
adorned  with  many  fine  pictures,  by  Tintoretto,  Palma, 
and  Titian. 

"  This  Ill-omened  place  was  rendered  yet  more  gloomy 
by  the  persons  who  now  occupied  it ;  and  their  appearance 
seemed  to  acquire  new  horrors  from  the  place  they  had 
chosen  for  their  tribunal. 

"  The  judges,  having  a  table  before  them,  were  seated  on 
an  elevated  bench  in  Uie  choir ;  the  Inquteitor,  who  was 
called  Red,  from  the  colour  of  his  robe,'  separated  the  two 
others  in  black,  who  wore  the  costume  of  the  council  of 
Ten ;  opposite  them  were  ranged  the  members  of  the  bro- 
therhood, whose  black  serge  gowns  descended  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  feet ;  with  openings  for  the  ej'es  and 
mouth.  An  image  of  our  Saviour  was  affixed  to  the  breast ; 
and  their  waists  were  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  iron,  from 
which  fell  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  A  person  clothed  in 
a  Venetian  surplice,  with  his  fiioe  unoovowl,  sunken  eyes, 
and  care-worn  features,  seemed  the  only  living  being  in  the 
group ;  and  he  only  represented  suffering  and  degraded  hu- 
manity. In  an  obscure  recess,  another  individual  concealed 
his  head  under  his  cloak ;  he  was  leaning  against  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin.  Placed  between  him  and  the  judges,  the 
sbirri  were  easily  realised  by  their  hard  and  immovable 
fintures.  The  torches  which  they  held,  and  those  which 
had  beat  lighted  on  the  altar,  shed  a  dim  light  through  the 
vaulted  aisles ;  giving  a  death-like  appearance  to  anunated 
objects,  and  producing  in  others  the  resemblance  of  life. 
The  statues  seemed  to  move  before  these  gloomy  altars,  as 
the  wind,  affecting  the  flambeaux,  agitated  their  shadows, 
like  angry  spectres,  whom  an  influence,  more  powerfVil  than 
death,  had  drawn  from  their  tombs.  The  body  of  the  church 
remained  In  obscurity :  had  any  person  fmtn  asleep  In  it 
prior  to  this  assemblage,  and  awakened  at  this  moment,  he 
would,  without  doubt,  have  believed  himself  in  that  purga- 
tory which  had  oflen  been  the  olnect  of  his  fears. 

**  The  tapers  ranged  on  the  table  shone  upon  three  faces, 
promising  uttle  to  Uie  prisoners.  That  ot  the  red  Inquisi- 
tor, Cornelius  Zeno,  though  remarkably  pale,  was  evidently 
characteristic  of  a  stem  and  inflexible  disposition ;  the  bones 
of  his  IhJIow  chedcs  were  |urominait,  and  his  sunken  eyes, 
surrounded  by  a  blue  line^  seemed  to  swim  In  blood.  The 
countenance  of  Gradenigo  was  more  expressive  of  enei^y 
than  of  mercy ;  which  was  vainly  sought  in  his  ai'dent  eye^ 
and  in  bis  tnin  close-pressed  lips.  Without  pourtraymg 
such  absolute  hardness  of  heart,  the  physiognomy  of  Basa- 
donna  was  fiu*  from  representing  toidemess.  Theprisonor 
before  them  looked  on  them  in  despair ;  for  there  are  criti- 
cal situations  in  which  nature  renders  us  physiognomists. 

»<  For  an  Instant  the  judges  and  the  acctised  observed  each 
other  In  silence;  at  last  Cornelius  Zeno  bcjgan  in  these 
words :  '  Brother  Guardian,  you  were  forbidden  to  assem- 
ble the  chapter,  without  giving  notice  to  the  overseers 
chaiged  with  the  police  of  me  convents ;  or  to  h<dd  any  de- 
liberation, unless  in  the  |Hneeence  of  one  at  least  of  these  m». 
gistnttes.  You  have  not  only  sinned  against  this  law,  but 
have  repeated  the  crime,  and  lost  all  dalm  to  indulgence. 
Go ;  vour  companions  will  find  a  sidutary  warning  In  your 
punishment.' 

<<  *  Mercy,  mercy !'  cried  the  prisoner,  who  had  listened 
to  the  sentence  with  as  much  horror  and  surprise  as  if  it 
had  been  totally  unexpected.  Cornelius  Zeno  fixed  on  him 
his  inexorable  eye^  whilst  his  two  colleagues  turned  theirs 
on  the  ground,  as  If  Indifferent  to  what  passed.  '  Signer 
Basadonna,  I  am  your  follower ;  our  meetings  were  inno- 
cent :  will  you  allow  me  to  perish  for  a  disobedience  become 
so  common  ?' 

'*  The  eyes  and  face  of  Basadonna  remained  immovable, 
but  Gradenis»  answered  harshly,  <  The  connexions  between 
followers  and  their  protectors  are  not  recognised  here.  It 
is  the  justice  of  the  Republic  which  cuts  off  a  criminaL  As 
to  your  Innocence,  we  judge  of  actions  only ;  Intentions 
will  be  punished  or  rewarded  in  another  woim  Do  your 
duty,*  said  he  to  the  sbirri. 
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Oh,  my  friends*  intercede  for  me  !*  exdahned  the  uof- 
bappj  man  to  his  companions. 

*<  It  was  in  vain ;  terror  had  turned  their  attention  to 
themselves ;  he  only  found  cold  automatons  in  these  men, 
who,  some  hours  before,  were  his  partners  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life ;  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  o(  his  friends, 
yet  was  he  to  die  alone ! 

"  Gradeni^  cooUy  saw  him  stnuslo  with  the  sbirri, 
who  dragged  him  from  the  choir.  <  Tiioee  citizens  neither 
Icoow  how  to  live  nor  to  die,*  obaerred  he.  *  But  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,'  demanded  he  of  Basadonna,  who 
senned  uneasy ;  '  ars  you  unwell  ?' 

"  '  I  cannot  bear  tears ;  I  could  sifn  twenty  death  war« 
rants  without  emotion,  and  yet  I  comd  not  bear  to  hear  the 
cries  of  one  of  these  wretches.' 

"  Cornelius  Zeno,  who  had  remained  without  taking  part 
in  the  dialogue,  now  drew  the  two  Jud|^  towards  him.  and 
spoke  to  them  in  a  whisper ;  after  which,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  person  who  leaned  against  thie  statue,  he  said  to 
him  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice,F— *  This  will  show  you*  that 
with  the  Republic  no  crimes  are  trifling;  and  you  see  how 
It  can  punish.    You  are  at  liberty  to  depart' 

**  It  was  not  the  will  to  obey,  which  was  wantlngto  this 
person ;  but  har  had  so  p&ralyaed  his  limbs^  that,  notwith- 
standing his  repugnance,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  oiu  and  al« 
low  himself  to  be  conducted  by  the  ^^rri.  '  He  is  a  cow- 
ard,' said  Gradenigow 

'<<  Would  to  God  they  weie  all  so!'  replied  Zepo;  'un- 
fortunately, the  fl|»irit  of  tlie  age  is  inclined  to  rebeUion  and 
insubordination.' " 

We  must  not  fsirget  Uk  mentioim  thaty  from  the  dumal- 
ness  of  the  style — not  to  say  the  waatof  meaning  in  many 
of  tlM  sentences,  and  the  general  coldnen  and  stiffneaa  <»if 
the  dialogue— we  strongly  suq»ect  this  book  is  a  tranab- 
tion — ^we  presume  Arom  the  Italian. 


The  WestmmiUr  Beviem,    yhf  XXJL  October,  1829. 
Londan.     Robert  Howprd* 

This  is  bnt  an  indiffiereni  Number.    TIm  article  which 
seems  meant  as  a  final  reply  in  the  controrersy  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  is  scarcely  worthy  to  be  the  sooeesier 
of  those  which  hare  preceded  it.    Since  the  Westminster 
started,  it  has  every  now  and  then  been  nibbling  at  the 
Edinburgh,  which  never  condescended  to  notice  its  a^ 
tacks  till  a  few  weeks  ago.     There  appeared,  however,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  March  1899,  an  *'  Examina. 
tion  of  Mr  Mill's  Theory  of  Government,"  where  the  Re- 
viewer,  without  pretending  to  eetabUsh  any  system  of  his 
own,  undertook  to  prove  that  author's  insufficient.     Now, 
Mr  MiU  is  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  West- 
minster Review ;  and  the  coterie  who  manage  its  affairs 
seem  to  have  viewed  this  attack  upon  him  as  a  covert  way 
of  retuming  their  civilities.     Freparatieoa  were  there- 
fore  made  for  eairyiag  on  the  war  on  a  mote  extensive 
scale.    Great  was  the  blowing  of  penny  trumpets  among 
the  small  fry  who  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  by  re- 
tailing at  second-hand  the  dogmas  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  and  who  bear  the  same  resemblanoe  to  the  abler 
spirits  of  that  Journal^  which  the  frtig  in  the  fable  doea 
to  the  olijeet  of  its  ambitious  imitation.    At  last  the  war- 
note  of  the  Review  iteelf  aroee,  drowning  the  minor  din. 
It  sounded  as  follows — "  Greatest  Happiness  Principle 
Bevdoped.     With  Mr  Bentham's  latest  Improvements, 
now  published  for  the  first  time;  and  an  Answer  to 
the  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  Review."     It  has  subse- 
quently transpired,  that  to  give  effect  to  this  coup-Je-main, 
Mr  Bentham,  Aehilles-like,  lent  only  his  pondenMisspsar ; 
and  that  two  of  hia  myrmidons,  Messrs  Bowikig  and 
Mill,  undertook  to  wield  it.    Bnt  it  seems  to  have  proved 
too  heavy  even  for  their  united  strength,  for  they  have 
used  it  slowly  and  ineffectively ;  ya-heave^o-ing  all  th^ 
time  like  a  knot  of  sailors  tugging  at  the  ropes  of  a  ]l>at- 
tering  ram.     The  Edinburgh,  thinking  that  it  saw  the 
antagonist  chieftain's  banner  in  the  fidd,  couched  its 
lance,  and  rode  with  many  demonstrations  of  courtesy  to 
the  combat.     Finding,  however,  on  readiing  the  centre 
of  the  lists,  that  it  had  only  to  deal  with  two  of  his 


esquires,  it  coolly  lifted  its  lance  out  of  the  rest,  and  fell 
to»  belabouring  them  with  the  but-end.    To  quit  oar  me- 
taphor— thk  artide  in  which  the  Edinburgh  Rcvlcweta 
replied  to  iheir  Westminster  brethren,  was  written  on- 
der.  tte  iinffsssisu  that  Mr  B«Bit|iim  was  their  aaitagpm- 
istf  and  ia  cenghfd  in  terma  of  the  utmostreiyMt  f<w  that 
veosnJde  and  raniis»wt  phikjoyher.     We  have  a  P< 
•CMirtf  h^wefer,  amwindng  that  they  are  now 
who  were  thm  real  authers  of  the  attack,  and  disriahning 
any  cKtraordinary  respeeft  fer  th#nu     In  this,  as  in  their 
ordinal  artide  on  Mr  Mill's  worl(»  the  Reviewers  do  oat 
pretend  te  determine  whether  his  principleaare  right  er 
wrong — they  oMrdy  maintain,  that  lie  hm  failed  to  da- 
monstrate  their  trudi.      The  ^wd  reply  of  tha  Weat- 
mittster  oentained  in  the  present  Nuaber,  is  unworthy, 
the  talent  oi  tliat  periodicBl; — it  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
former  assertiw>s»  likaA  sulky  child's  answer  to  ite  tiw 
tor's  rsntensteencep    **  B«t  I  will,  thoi;«h."    On  IsMfciair 
back  on  this  contftfvswsy,  we^onfess  it  seems  to  ue  tahayn 
been  wafM  on  the  part,  of  the  Westminster  with  undo* 
violence    w4th  mtora  of  tlss  raaoonr  and  intolecant  spirit 
of  saBtarians  th«n  we  shauhl  liave  expent.ed  from  mesL 
pittfMslBg.  the  prineipiee  whidi  th^  do.    At  the  saoaa 
time,  they  or«  not  fir.  wvpi^  when  they  twit  the  Edia- 
bug|^  with  its  mrifqnareiswtwga  to  cenMnit  itself  on  jMif 
questien  of  abstgaat  prindpla. 

We  hnvanaidsa  w}»  is  ths  writ«r  of  the  Review  of 
«  Lady  Moi8an's.Boek  of  the  Bouddr ;"  but  te  Judge  by 
internal  erkknee^  it  oMiet  beeome  nioon-straek  Dewncrat 
Just  broke  loeae  frwn  Meorfisidfl.  We  did  net  hesitate 
to  speak  fredy  onr  opinion  of  her  Ladyship;  but  onr 
dieta  lookiike  Msome  euioginme  when  placed  beside  the 
dhuribe  of  the  Weatadnater*  And»,wh»t  is  weaae».tha 
unhappy  man  lias  had  the  fortune  to  he  meat  ontrageene 
agaiaet  tlKiee  very  peemges  wliieh  we  thought  most  te.  bar 
Ladyship's  credit— .wlMie  die  speaks  with  franimass  of 
the  fiMilto  of  her  earlier  weika.  In  spirit,  the  article  ia 
npt  unlike  one  which  some  time  ago  appeared  in  tlie  same 
Jeumden  the  poema of  Li  £•  ,1^  A  bnrd4ieartsd critie 
may  easily  pick  out  flaiwe  in  the,  weeks  of  this  amiaWe 
poetess ;  and  the  Reviewer  had  evidently  set  himself  dewa 
for  this  very  p«rpose»  and  a  thundering,  artide  lie  made 
of  it ;  but  by  some  stranga  fatality,  he  passed  over  every 
thing  that  is  really  oliieistionabie,  and  wrote  down  aa  her 
fhults  the  very  things  which  go  to  oonstitate  poetry.  We 
wonder  who  the  Caliban  is?— seme  radical  monster^  ne 
doubt,  whom  the  weird  siateca.  of  the  Westminator  am 
obliged  to  propitiate^  by  throwing  him  once  a-^ear  a  luck- 
less femde  to  mangle  and  devour* 

The  best  artide  in  this  number  is  thnton  "  Nkhidnr'e 
Roman.  History."  It  is. a  gmecoqs ■  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  that  djetingulshed  hietothm*  which  thisconoi^ 
try  seems  so  slow  to  aeknewledge.  Our  only  wander  1% 
that  the  Reviewers  have  net  peimeed  upon  seme  do^ 
trines  of  his  philaeephiod  creed*  which  must  be  rank 
heresy  in  their  eyes.  The  artide  on  **  Indy  Panshawe's 
Memoin"  is  amiable  and  pleasing,  The  Review^  "  The 
LoTsaof  the  FMts»"  though  rather  dull,  is  fair  eno«gh» 
though  it  looks  a  little  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  eueh 
a  man  m  Addieon's  Gato.  What  a  sa1]||eet  for  a  poem — 
**  The  Loves  of  the  Westminster  Reviewers !"  Theartide 
on  <<  Captain  BasU  Hall's  Travds"  is  candid.  It  does 
not  strike  us  that  any  of  the  other  articles  hare  much  to 
recommend  tliem. 


TheLUerary  Sauvfmrjor  1830;— TTieiVha  Ksor's  GifU 
and  JiweniU  Smwenir  Jbr  1830 1'^TU  JSgepaoke  for 
1830. 

Waas  we  the  only  Reviewers  in  the  world,  we  should 
take  the  advice  which  has  been  givoi  to  us  by  a  coire- 
spoadent,  and  wait  patiently  till  all  these  prstty  books 
were  piddished ;  that  ie  to  say,  till  they  had  been  bought 
and  sold,  and  people  had  seen  therat  and  were  prepared 
to  appredate  our  remarka.    But  aa  the  art  of  reviewisg 
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rity.  Mr  Martin  is  an  ingenious  num,  and  powewd  of  a 
bold  fancy  and  taste  more  magnificent  and  goi^eous  than 
chaste  and  natural.  Hb  imai^ination  is  of  a  substantial  na- 
ture, gross  and  palpable.  He  produces  his  effects  on  the 
mind  br  die  weight  of  architecture  and  the  force  of  perspec- 
tive. He  amazes  the  sight  with  a  proAision  of  unnatural 
and  splendid  cok>urs--oppreBBesthe  sbbsw  with  heaps  of  a<v 
cessaries,  and  outgoes  Mr  Farley  in  the  tinsel  and  gUttcr 
of  display.  But  hb  productions  do  not  either  move  the 
heart  or  affect  the  mind— they  are  physical  appeals  to  the 
outward  senses.  They  are  not  nature,  nor  do  thev  resem- 
ble *  any  thing  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in  toe  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.*  They  are  strange 
fantastical,  extravagant,  chimerical  fiuicies,  without  the 
range  of  the  probabl^  and  on  the  borders  of  the  impossible. 
Acres  of  mountain,  forests  of  pillars,  crowds  of  figures, 
shoals  oC  vases  and  flagons,  pyramids  of  steps,  pUes  otlricse 
and  pediment,  cram  his  pictures  to  choking—you  are  treat- 
ed to  a  surfdt  of  material— it  is  a  dty  feast  of  fimcy— « 
wholesale  warehouse  of  architecture.  Quantity  is  his  recipe 
in  all  things.  The  funoral  pile  of  his  *  Sardanapalus*  is  a 
tawdrj  and  lumbering  hew  of  broker's  furniture  mere 
Moornelds  finery.  His  walls  are  of  interminable  length, 
and  his  towers  every  one  a  BabeL  Domes  with  him  are  at 
a  discount,  and  colonnades  £urlv  go  bcgginji^.  His  rocks  are 
of  the  most  approved  fiuhion— bis  trees  ofthe  newest  cut ; 
sweeping  lawns  of  miles  in  extent,  *  neat,  trimly  dressed,' 
lead  up  to  a  mountain  floating  in  the  skiey  distance.  But 
when  you  have  seen  one,  you  have  seen  all ;  it  is  teadnglike 
the  everwshifiing  monotony  of  those  toy  prints,  the  vMy- 
rionunas,*  where  the  eye  is  tantalized  by  an  endless  variety 
of  repetition.  His  structures  are  like  an  Egyptian  temple 
seen  through  a  prism— or  a  kaleidoscope  of  arcnitet^ural  de- 
tails ;'the  toy  is  perpetually  presenting  some  new  version  of 
the  old'storv ;  and  Mr  Martm  may,  with  the  same  &cility, 
go  on  painting  new  pictures  to  all  eternity.  It  Is  a  glut  of 
the  stUMbdous— a  nausea  of  the  goigeous.  If  this  is  the 
praise  Mr  Martin's  admirers  want,  let  them  have  more. 
There  are  his  infernal  scenes,  where  rocks  of  carbon  and 
oceans  of  bitumen  take  the  place  of  crystal  lakes,  trees  of 
beryl,  and  mcmntains  of  adamant.  A  little  blade  or  white 
figure  determines  the  scale  of  the  design,  and  a  Macada- 
mized fkvgment  becomes  a  rock  of  enormous  magnitude. 
While  a  cornice  moulding  is  tranrformed  into  a  Mustrous 
long  arcade'  some  mile^  in  length.  This  juggle  of  art— this 
stage-trickery  is  about  as  ingenious  as  the  deceptioD  of  the 
oosmoramas,  where,  in  a  peep-show,  you  see  through  a 
magnifying  glass  decent  coloui^  prints  amplified  into  mi- 
serable large  pictures.  Talk  of  3t  Paul's  and  St  Peter's  to 
Mr  Martin's  admirers !  They  will  tell  you  that  cc^losseum 
domes  are  dumps  vrith  him ;  the  Andes  and  Cotapaxe  mole- 
hills ;  and^aloes  plentiful  as  daisies.  The  pyramids  serve  him 
for  buttresBcs,  and  a  whole  Egyptian  temple  is  scarcely  suf- 
fident  for  a  door- way.  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  in  their. '  high 
and  palmy  state,'  are  not  large  enough  for  porticoes,  and  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  is  but  a  shrubbery.  <  Ossa*  is  indeed  *  a 
wart,'  and  he  may  w^ur  Mont  Blanc  on  his  finger  for  a 
diamond  ririg !  If  ecoentrtdty  be  originality,  novdty,  in- 
vention,'quantity,  sublimity— 4hen  is  Mr  Martin  the  great- 
est painter  that  ever  lived.  Burke  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
dple,  that  *  designs  which  are  vast  only  by  their  dimensions 
are  always  the  sign  of  a  common  and  low  iiifiagination.' 
With  Mr  Martiirs  colouring  and  effects  supo^ded,  what 
would  he  say  ?  Would  the  same  authority,  had  he  lived  in 
this  day,  have  called  Mr  Irving  the  best  of  preachers,  or  Mr 
C.  Phillips  the  greatest  of  orators?  We  think  not,  any 
more  than  he  would  have  allowed  Mr  Martin  to  be  the 
greatest  of  painters.  *' 

So  much  for  Mr  Martin,  who  has  almost  made  us  for- 
get the  Souvenir.  The  next  embellishment  is— X. 
**  Childe  Harold  and  lanthe,"  painted  by  Westall,  en- 
graved by  Portbury.  This  b  the  worst  thing  in  the 
book.  Westall  must  be  a  regular  dunce  at  times.  This 
illustration  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a  companion  to  that 
horrid  one  of  hb  in  thb  year's  Souvenir,  entiUed,  "  She 
never  told  her  loye."  He  has  painted  Byron  like  a  col- 
lege  lad,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  divinity  student ;  and 
lanthe  b  like  hb  landlady's  daughter,  who,  we  have  no 
doubt,  lives  in  South  Colbge  Street,  up  at  least  two  pair 
of  stairs,  llien  the  poor  girl,  in  consequence  of  a  blun- 
der in  the  fore-shortening,  has  got  a  club  foot ;  and,  al- 
together, the  production  would  do  no  credit  to  a  child's 
sixpenny  book,     llie  adoiisdon  of  such  an  embeBishmaU 


b  the  only  deviation  from  hb  eerreet  taate  of  wUdi 
can  accuse  Abric  Watts.— XI.  **  The  Brigand'a  Cacve* 
painted  by  Uwins,  engraved  by  Charics  Roils.  We 
much  pleased  with  thb  painting.  It  b  well  grouped, 
the  light  and  shade  are  findy  managed — XII.  **  The 
Sisters  of  Sdo,"  painted  by  A.  Fhalippon  (a  foreign 
bt),  engraved  by  Henry  Balk.  Thb  b  ike  kMt, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  engraTings  in  the 
There  is  a  beautiCul  simpUdty  in  the  design,  and  a 
deal  of  calm  power  in  tit  execution.  The  pisto 
sents  two  Greek  girb  seated  on  a  rocky  coast,  and  evi- 
dently in  the  very  depth  of  grief.  The  face  of  the 
b  hid  in  the  Up  of  the  other,  who  looks  down  vposi 
but  b  yet  unaUe  to  offer  any  consolation.  The  tale 
woe  and  desolation  comes  home  at  oooe  to  the 
Every  thing  has  perished^-4lieir  homes — their  country — 
their  kindred  !  The  sea  breaks  at  thdr  feet,  but  in  thrir 
deqtair  they  could  silently  lock  themsdves  in  each  otlwr's 
arms,  and  wait  till  its  waters  flowed  over  them.  We 
should  like  much  to  see  more  of  Phalippon*s  produe- 
tions ;  he  is  a  man  of  genius. 

In  the  New  Year's  Gift  and  Juvemk  iSbacosmr,  whicli 
is  edited  by  Mrs  Alaric  Watts,  there  are  eleven  illttstrw 
tions,  ten  of  which  are  exceedingly  good,  though  of  coarse 
inferior  to  those  in  the  Souvenir.  They  are  called  (thoogk 
we  think  some  of  the  appdlations  aoisnomers)  **  X«ittle 
Flora,"—"  Children  in  an  Armoury,"—"  Toinette," — 
"  Blind  Willie  and  hb  Sbter,"— "  The  Broken  Pitdw," 
— "  The  Thunder  Storm,"—"  French  and  Englbh,"— 
"  Amy  and  her  Dog,"—"  Vidt  to  Grandmamma,"— and 
"  LitUe  Goody  Two  Shoes."  The  eleventh  iUustration, 
— "  The  Cottage  Door," — b  by  that  unfortunate  mmn 
Westall,  and  very  poor  it  is.  Some  of  the  literary  con- 
tributions to  thb  nice  littb  volume  are  very  pretty.  As 
we  possess,  however,  the  only  copy  in  Edinburgh,  we 
shall  not  yet  speak  of  them  in  detalL  One,  however,  we 
shall  quote,  which  b  full  of  simple  and  natural  feeling. 
It  b  a  poem  by  Miss  Mary  Howitt : 

THE  COTTAOX  DOOB. 

"  <  Sweet  Ellen  More,'  said  I,  *  cone  forth 

Beneath  the  sonny  sky; 
Whv  stand  vou  musing  all  alone, 

With  sucn  an  anxious  eye? 
What  b  it,  child,  that  dleth  you  ?' 

And  thus  she  made  reply : 

"  <  The  fidds  are  green,  the  skies  are  bright. 

The  leaves  are  on  the  tree^ 
And  among  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  thyme 

Far  flies  the  honey-bee : 
And  the  lark  hath  sung  smoe  morning  primf, 

And  merrily  singeth  he. 

<<<  Yet  not  for  thb  shaU  I  go  forth 

On  the  open  hilb  to  play; 
There's  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now 

Would  tempt  me  hence  to  ttniy  ;— 
I  would  not  leave  our  Cottage  Dow 

For  a  thousand  flowers  to»day  !' 

"  <  And  why?'  said  I ;  <  what  b  there  here 

Bedde  your  Cottage  Door, 
To  make  a  merry  girl  like  you 

Thus  idly  stand  to  pore  ? 
There  b  a  mystmr  in  tlib  thing,— 

Now  tell  me^  Oen  Mwe?' 

«  The  firir  girl  look'd  into  my  face, 

With  her  dark  and  serious  eye : 
Silently  awhile  she  look'd. 

Then  heaved  a  quiet  sigh ; 
And,  with  a  half-rdudant  will, 

Again  she  made  reply : 

**  *  Three  rears  ago^  unknown  to  us, 

When  toe  nuts  were  on  the  tree. 
Even  in  the  pleassnt  harvest-time^ 

My  brother  went  to  sea ; 
Without  a  word  to  sea  he  went, 

And  a  sqrrowf ol  hou^e  .were  wc» 
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■ki^tlMtkqr•braMt•r1ii.  Atbarihk,  it  wm*¥ixtmwmf^ 
mj  hoy,  mbard  m  jm  cm  !'  The  fint  nn  that  I  ww 
kiUed  in  our  t«im1  WM  amarine ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  had 
received  fire  or  fix  rounds  from  the  enemy.  He  was  doae 
beside  me.  I  bad  taken  tbe  sponge  oat  of  nis  band,  and,  on 
tnmlnff  roimd,  saw  bim  at  mv  fwt,  with  bis  bead  fidriy  se- 
Tered  mmi  bis  body,  aa  if  it  nad  been  done  with  a  knife. 
My  messmate,  Lee,  dvew  tbe  eorpae  out  from  the  trseks  of 
tbe  guns,  and  bauied  it  into  midsnips,  under  tlie  after  lad« 
der.  Tlie  firing  continoed  inoeasant,  accompanied  oocasion- 
aUy  by  loud  cheers,  which  were  not  drowned  even  in  the 
roar  of  tbe  artillery ;  but,  distincter  than  these,  could  be 
beard  tbe  dismal  sbridks  oi  tbe  sufferers,  that  sounded  like 
deatli-kndls  in  the  ear,  or  like  the  cry  of  war-fiends  over 
tiieir  carnage. 

•*  The  battle  at  this  time  was  ngfnf  witb  tbe  most  re- 
lentless  frny;  Tessel  after  vusd  was  catching  fire;  and, 
when  they  blew  up,  ther  shook  our  ship  to  its  Tery  kdson. 
We  sustamed  a  most  gauing  fire  ftvm  the  two  line-of-bettle 
ships  abremt  of  us,  which Iwpt  pbyinc  upon  us  till  they 
Were  totally  disabled,  by  baring  all  theur  masts  shot  away, 
and  whole  planks  tore  out  of  tneir  sides,  by  the  enormous 
discbarge  of  metal  from  our  guns.     We  were  ordered  to 
only  double-shot  the  guns,  but,  in  tills  particular,  we  Yen- 
tnred  to  disobey  orders;  for,  aftwr  the  fint  fire  or  six  rounds, 
I  may  venture  to  sav,  that  the  gun  I  was  at  was  revularly 
charged  with  two  881b.  shot  aim  a  321b.  gnme ;  and  some- 
^Vnes  with  a  canister  crammed   abore  aA.     On  being 
^^^^ted  by  the  officer  ibr  overcbaiginp^,  one  of  the  men  r»- 
pl]^    as  be  wiped  tbe  Mood  and  dirt  from  bis  eyes,  that  be 
IHced'to  ^^  ^^^™  ^  tpedment  of  all  imrpiUs,    In  tbe  line- 
of-battle  8  ^^  ^^^  '^"^"^  ^^H!^^  a-beam  of  us,  tiiere  was  a  great 
stout  ftUow*  ^  ^  Turk,  In  a  red  flannel  shirt,  working  a 
gun  in  tbe  po^  ^7  ^V^cOtt  oun,  rad,  as  he  waa  jay 
dexteroHa,  he  w  ^'  doing  us  a  deal  of  misehiei.     One  of  the 
marines,  obeerriiX^'^?^^  ^^  muskrt,  and  shot  our 
bulky  antagonist  t*^*"**"*™  the  head,  who  dropt  back,  and 
bung  out  of  tbe  port,  >«**  downwards,  but  was  soon  pitched 
orerboerd  by  tbe  one  C^  *<»«  *[»  ?»«•  ^    ^    ,        ,      , 
«  From  the  ellect  eve^T  shot  had  on  the  finely-palnted 
tfldesof  the  Moslem  tcssi^Ij  we  etrccted  them  to  strike 
speedily,  and  many  were  the  enquiries  whether  they  had 
'doused  the  moon  and  stars  vetf  but  the  Turks  were  re- 
solute, and  not  one  of  them  stfrudL  colours  during  the  en- 
gagement.    *  Pelt  away,  my  biiauties,'  cried  the  captain  of 
our  gun,  a  tonng  Irish  hwl,  and  a  capital  marksman ;  « if 
they  don't  strike,  well  strike  for  them.*" 

A  89lectitmfrom  d^ffermd  AmtAon^  mlUiigious  SiAfeeU. 
Ixmdon.     Hatehard  ft  Son. 

Wc  lore  sometimes  to  retire  to  our  own  chamber,  to 
oommune  with  our  thoughts  and  be  stUl ;  and,  at  audi 
moments,  we  lote  to  baTe  a  book  in  our  band  like  that 
now  before  us.  Its  contents  are  daased  under  tbe  following 

heads : On  Afflictions — Absence  of  Friends — Humility 

Confirmation — Eridencesof  Christianity — Submission 

and   Contentment^Charity  and   Gentleness — Loyc  of 

God Intercession — Happiness — The  Sabbath — Entbu- 

siasm  and  Superstition— FUth.  Here  we  hsTc  poor 
Cowper,  breathing  bis  pensiye  pious  thoughts  to  his  ami^ 
able  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh ;  tbe  learned  and  amiable  Mrs 
Carter ;  tbe  meek  and  elegant  Miss  Bowdler ;  Dr  Beat- 
tie  ;  Mrs  Trimmer ;  Hugh  Blair ;  Mrs  Hannah  More ; 
and  a  number  of  others,  who  enlisted  themselves  on  the 
side  of  truth,  and  devoted  their  talents  to  the  good  of  their 
Hdlow-creatures,  and  the  walfiMV  of  their  souls.  Firom 
tbe  mild  spirit  which  breathes  through  this  volume,  we 
should  guess  it  to  be  tbe  work  of  some  gentle  lady^  lei- 
sure hours.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  females  of  a  tbought- 
Ibl  cast  of  mind,  and  to  such  we  recommend  it. 


FINE  ARTS. 

UtL  MARSHALL'S  fiXHIBITIOM,  ILLUSTRATIVB  OF 
A  PA8SAOB  IN  BURN^-THOM'S  STATUBS—FOR- 
RESTS  STATCBS^-ORBBNSHIBLD'S  JOLLT  BBO- 
OARS. 

Tms  Is  too  much.     Our  self-taught  artists,  with  their 


rous  upon  our  bands,  SBid 

their  increase — a  duty  which  wiH  be  best 

exposing,  in  the  first  place,  the  sources  of  iBb^r 

Urity. 

The  number  of  individuals  In  Ibis  country  w^ 
any  knowledge  of  art,  or  even  any  sense  of  its 
is  very  limited.  We  do  not  diink  tlMi  tbia  is  «»  k 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  gi'saler  dnlnossef  our  luusiii 
or  tbe  grosser  medium  through  wUeh  the  ini|irias1sno  ^ 
external  nature  are  oonvesred  to  them.  It  was,  of  uistrat, 
to  be  expected,  that  art  should  spring  up  and  ripen  mart 
rapidly  in  tbe  more  genial  climates  of  Greece  and  Ifealj  ; 
but  the  experience  of  nations  in  the  same  latlfiWt  with 
ourselves,  and  tbe  sueesssof  same  of  our  own 
have  shown  that  the  plant  is  hardy  enough  to : 
here.  The  cause  of  our  less-cultivated  taste 
sought  for  in  the  bias  whidi  dreumstanoes  hare  gifio  te 
the  developement  of  tbe  national  mind.  Tbe 
state  of  tbe  oonununity,  when  literature 
duced  at  tbe  Reformation, — the  constant 
theological  and  political  dli 

ed  to  give  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  gruwih  vf 
Intellectual  and  imaginative  flMsulties,  which  emi 
selves  most  fitly  in  words.  This  tendency  wai 
ened  and  confirmed  by  the  vrant  of  works  of  art,  which 
might,  by  their  very  presence,  have  awakened  a  love  ftr 
their  excellencee,  and  a  wish  to  produce  somctbias  of  the 
kind.  Tbe  conseqoaioe  has  been,  that  while,  in  tbe  se- 
verer labours  of  science,  we  stand  rather  be^sre  than  he- 
bind  tbe  rest  of  Europe,  and  while  vre  can  bonat  of  era- 
tors  and  poets  equal  to  thoee  of  any  nation,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Fine  Arts  we  are  far  behind.  We  do  not 
speak  of  tbe  artists  which  this  country  has  prodneed,  hot 
of  tbe  national  feeling  towards  art.  There  is  •  coldness 
— an  unsusceptibility  to  its  charma — ^lingerinf  Uks  a  last 
relic  of  barbarism,  amid  all  our  refinement. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  vride  statement ;  and 
we  know  that,  in  descending  from  tbe  imposing  annun- 
ciation of  general  principles  to  the  comparative  littkneK 
of  a  specific  instance,  we  immediately  lay  oursdvos  open 
to  cavil.  We  must,  however,  run  the  risk,  for  wne  ahsnld 
otherwise  perform  only  half  our  task.  We  bvre  to  add, 
then,  in  more  direct  and  specific  terms,  that  the 
made  at  present  about  the  Fine  Arts,  although  it  ia  a 
made  more  by  the  press  than  by  tbe  country  at  laiya,  eoly 
proves  bow  little  tbe  subject  ia  understood.  It  Is  modi 
talk,  and  little  meaning ; — it  is  the  incessant  ohattariag 
of  an  ignorant  person,  serfing  but  to  show  the  extent  ef 
his  ignorance ; — it  is  the  sound  of  a  barret,  loisd  in  pro- 
portion to  its  emptiness.  Fainting  and  Sculpture  address 
themsdves  to  the  mind  and  heart  thrsugh  tiie  mediam  ef 
the  eye ;  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  them  aright,  w«  must 
begin  with  the  education  of  that  organ.  All  the  rules 
and  principles  of  both  arts,  no  doubt,  rest  on  and  proceed 
from  Just  and  refined  feding,  being  vrithout  it  but  empty 
words.  Just  and  refined  feding,  however.  Is  always  con- 
nected with  sound  taste,  and  is  very  different  frmn.  quick 
and  wayward  emotion,  w  mere  natural  susoeptibilfty. 
With  fsw  exceptions,  they  who  undertake  to  criticise 
paintings  and  statuary,  are  but  little  conversant  with  works 
of  art.  They  are  many  of  them  men  of  talent,  but  tlicir 
notions,  when  they  Acrve  any  more  solid  than  the  vague 
and  trandent  thoughts  awakened  in  them  by  contempla- 
ting a  vrork  of  art,  are  the  fruit  €t  reading,  not  of  expe- 
rience and  examination.  There  is  a  hoUowness,  tliere- 
fore,  in  all  they  write ;  and  the  greater  energy  with  which 
they  express  themsdves — tbe  more  vivadous  their  fancy, 
and  the  more  capable  tliey  are  of  adorning  thdr  common- 
places,— tbe  more  they  mislead  their  readers.  When  vre 
thus  take  into  condderation  the  wide-spread  ignorance  in 
matters  of  art,  and  tbe  Insufficiency  of  those  who  think 
to  remove  it,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  crude  and 
nnsatisfikctory  notions  on  the  snlject  that  are  current 
among  us.  It  is  the  old  parable  of  the  blind  leading  tlie 
Ulnd.     ThiM  rBaaxlBi  Ma  MiBli<Mbie  tb  the  whole  ***— *^ 
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^«i>ot  in  A  nor*  mftidBl  maanm^  m  mgnt  to  «]%  to  SsoU 
kImmL 

r^  HATuifP  givm  thk-iliBlBh  (hniwwg  ■opffidal  and  !»>• 
coinptoto)  of  the  rtateof  pahiie  faaUag -wdth  I'lyd  toM*^ 
y^t  will  beftcoBipahidvidfeMfiBiiMvtotoMd^eTlMaid 
Hpn^mt-of  thecTil  to  whicb  wnUn4fed«t  tbe 
nmrhlch  ip».iPo«kl  fUn  cartb  We  dedbt  net  our 
rgivill  remember  to  haye  heard  during  the  lael  tlirae'yMi% 
^fran  time  to  time»  of  iwiMiitoiful  pvednetUns  of  noaided 
ffgeniiii — ^werka  of  adf-tooi^  aoolpterfc  Therer  wive^ 
„aKieng  otliar^  a  atotoe  of  the  Dukeof  Tovk,  of  Mr  Ca». 
lining,  of  the  King ;  and  that  hsge,  fifeggle  lyfd  nMoator 
pon  the  tap  of  Melville's  monument  belongs  to  thin  elam 
^BataseUofthaaehA¥e  eocoked  tiwir  nine  dafi? 
^aad  alraady  pnsaed  from  the  msmeiy  of  maattf  we*  feel 
I incUnatien  to  recall  them  from  oUlvfon.  W*  shall  rathnr 
^  take  up  our  tale  with  Theaa'e  etatusk  Netiritfaataodfaig 
^the  concourse  of  people  who  crowded  to  see  themy  we  ave 
I  not  a  ware  that  any  sane  pwaan  ever  pvetended  to  call  ttaim 
,w<orks<^art»  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  teroa.  The 
,  ^emrkman's  stery  hadread^d  Edinburgh  befiMre  hIaL  He 

i 

i 


said  to  be  a  yeung  nian»  wha»  withent  any  beltot  sd^* 
cation  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  all  our  SttottMi 


without  having  seen  any  finer  sparimen  of  soulptnre  than 
the  Sir  William  WaUaoe,  who  "<  keepedik  watsfar  and 
ward"  over  the  "  Back  of  the  Isle"  in  the  ancient  bvfgh 
of  Ayr,  at  the  sale  suggestion  of  his  own  incf,  and  with 
no  better  implements  then  the  toob  of  a  common  masen, 
had  embodied,  in  the<  first  materials  that  came  to  hand, 
one  of  the  meet  genial  creatlona  of  Buma^  There  wae 
sonaethlng  of  romance  in  thie  stary  that  awakened  «orla- 
sity ;  and  all  who  visited  the  works  of  the  untaught  go* 
ninsr  confesssd  that  tbeyweM  repletowith  feeling  and 
cluu«eter»  and  displayed  (when  hie  want  of  all  instruction, 
and  even  of  the  common  mechanical  aldi^  were  taken -Into 
conaideration)  a  vronderfU  eye  ^  form.  SWl  ibey  were 
bst  eeulptare  in  ito  infiuiey^-the  first  abortive  efforts  of 
unaided  genius — indications  of  capability  not  yet  matured 
into  power,  and  without  any  daims  to  a  place  among  ihe< 
prodactsof  anartwhich  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  cen^ 
turiee,  and  every  prefeeser  of  which  is  anxious  to  be  en- 
riched and  strengthened  by  the  experlenee  of  the  genius 
which  has  preceded  him.  They  wanted  not  mAf  the  me- 
chanical dexterity,  but  the  high  and  refined  feeling  which 
the  pursuk  of  art  engenden.  It  Is  nkwt  probable  that 
the  great  mass  of  visitors,  standing  on  the  same  level  with 
the  sculptor,  were  attracted  by  merite  of  that  broad  Idnd 
which  speaks  to  all,  while  the  deficiencies  vrere  such  as 
they  could  not  feel*  But  to  those  who  understood  the- 
mattor,  it  appeared  but  as  a  promise  of  what  might  yet 
be,  and  which  oould  be  attained  only  by  the  rejection  of 
muoh  which  the  vulgar  counted  bcantlm»  but  which,  in 
the  eye  of  taste,  were  defects.  Mr  Thom*s  sueeen  laid 
two  courses  open  to  his  choice.  He  might  endeavour  to 
learn  that  art,  for  which  he  had  Bhown  such  capacity ;  or 
be  might  content  himself  with  remaining  what  he  wa% 
and  making  bay  while  the  sun  shene^  He  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  latter,  and  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with' 
bis  choice.  There,  however,  we  leave  him,  and  proceed 
to  notice  tlie  effects  of  his  succem  upon  others. 

JLast  week,  we  attended  a  privato  exhibition  of  Mr  Maru 
aball's  statuary.  It  consists  of  three  figures^  intended  to 
represent  the  party  described  in  Bums's  song  **  Willi* 
brewed  a  peck  o*  maut."  Mr  MarAall  is  a  marble-cutter 
in  tbis  city,  and  has,  we  are  informed,  already  executed 
one  or  two  busts,  which  have  met  with  approbatiim.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  figitfeewhkh  he  is  new^exhlMtln^, 
that  he  is  net  similarly  drcumstaneed  with  TTitm,  in 
the  fti^sh  of  their  £Mes  and  handa,  we  reoognish  a  man 
who  bas  some  notion  of  art.  In  altempdngv  hewvv«s  to 
vie  with  the  Ayrshire  sculptor,  and  to  attract  the  pnblio 
by  a  simihur  exhibition,  he  has  retrograded.  Them  is  a 
man  wheee  unassisted  talent  has  produced  something 
that  Is  wonderfol,  chlefiy  because  his  talent  loar  unaadst- 
ed«    MMrdiaUlsaiiiMpwieaMdof  lOllhe-MffiBtoffti. 


wBit  TlMmi/vpaBlad^  and*  yet  he  piQduea%  aftir  aH, 
thing  of  the  sane  dasa.  All'  the  dbjeetlenr  that  can  be 
brought  agalnat*  Tnom'ir  works  tdl  agalinl'  Mhr^baill'a, 
whilst  none  of  the  apologies  tell  for  them.  Although  we 
admit,  therefimv  that^  the  tMrev  jeHy  eompanieiis  show 
their  desigufr  to  he  possessed'of  a  consldHiible  acquaint- 
ance with  tile  structure  of  the  hmnan  fhune,  a  happy 
kihwii  at  eatehtog  allkBuetoi  and  eome  power  of  tmyitwhiny 
we  nnnt  inevllhUy  blame  one,  ;wlio  ought  to  have  known 
better,  in  the  first  pltce,  for  his  choioe  of  a  subject ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  bas  treated 
it.  We  blaase  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subjeety  not  be- 
canae  it  is  simply  hanosoua^^lar  many  fine  statuee  of 
Silenus,  F^nma,  &o;  shew  liewmpabls  senlpttoe  is  of  ex- 
pPtaslBg  seve  klodvof  humeuj  bntbecause  it  ties  hhn 
dewB  to  the  eaael  rsprBaenfiatlta  e€  acertyn  bomi^  feru 
and  coetomey^  wblcb  are  gratliytng  to  tito  eye  neither  in 
thsinstil  I  mi  nor  byaasedatfeo.  Stmflar  satjectt  have  been 
aneeenftdly  trsaled  in  painting ;  but  thht  is  becaiMe  painu 
ing  admits  of  armgements  or  ootoiB',  which  jMieni » • 
medlnm  of  beantyfbr  the cewfeyanee of  the  story,  that 
atonsa*  nv  the  deflelenelse'  of'  fum*  Bat-  the  lAemet 
cflunnttr  or*  soniptinf'e  afforaa  no  snch**  compensation  *  for 
vulgarity  and  meanness;  Fnna  Is  its  sole  medium  for 
the  expmsaiow  of  beauty  or  dignity,  and  the  choice  of  a 
form,  inoapable  of  receiving  thto  expreeslon,  exdudes  the 
werfeftom  thedamalnB  of  art.  We  blame  Mr  Mawhall, 
in  the  next  plaes^  fbr^bls  treataaentof  the  subject;  be- 
caasa^  though  Tham,  vrho  knew^notUngfof  eeulpture,  was' 
pardaaaUe  Ibr  Ibrming-twoisohrtsd  statues,  and  thtoking 
that  piasing  them  side  by  side  was  grouping  them,-  Mar-  ■ 
shall  has  no  oueb  apology. 

The  aspirants  in  this  newlineof  art  succeed  each  other 
like  the  shadowy  lineage  of  Banquo,  and  threaten  to  be  aa 
interminable.  To  Tarn  O'Shanter,  and  Willie  of  ale- 
brewing  memory,  Mr  Greenshldds,  a  common  stone-ma- 
son, thrsatona  to  add  the  whole  dan  of  the  Jdly  Beggars. 
Hethne  lays  himsdf  open  to  the  stflotuws  we  have  al- 
ready made  on  Mr  Them  and  Mr  IfarsfaiA,  wMi  this  ad^ 
dittonal  remark,  that  the'mnnbcrof  figures,  and  the  space  ' 
they  must  neeemarUy  occupy,  will  place  tbb  whdle  pro-- 
duetlon  on  a- level  wtth^  a  wax-work  exhibition.  Nbt^- 
having  seen  any  of  the  figures  oinudyes,<  vre  sludl  give  an 
extract^ftama'deeeilption  of  them  whidh  has  appeared  in 
aome  of  the  ncrwspapers,  as  an  apt,  theugfa'mdancholy, 
spedaMn  of  the  critical  taktoto  of  a  certain  daae  of  wri- 
ters s*^ 

**  Four  mdy  of  the  gvoap  are  neartr 'finished.    Thew  art 
the«ld  soMisr  and.bltdoiqrf  whom  the  poet  desovlbesfotho , 
secsod .  slanxa  of  the  cantota>  huge  as  life;  otid  to  emch  of 
wham  the  Kutptor  has  matt  tuceestfuU^  guwn  that  iecher*' 
otu/y  amorous Jupedness  ofdestre^-^aB 

<  His  daxy  lar  wkhfai  Maaim, 
Wi*  nsquebae  an*  hlankete  wamiy 

She  Uinket  on  her  sodgw .* 

To  the  *  taone  drah  *  hf  has  rlsera  a  Hmb  and  foot  that 
mi^  tfidted  ba  modsU  for  a  Venms,    The  old  war-worn 
son  of  Mam  evcfr  person 'will  think  he  has  formerly  oimn^' 
although  the  souqitor  has  given  him  ndther  wooden  arm 
nor  lea ;  at  any  rate^  as  these  expletives  are  used  only  for 
traveUing,  at  Imst  one  of  them,  they  are  now  very  properly 
laid  aside  as  incumbrances.-    A  wooden  arm  must  betaken,^ 
as  the  poet  intended  it,  Ibra  poetical  Uberty.    So(A  couato-^ 
nances  contain  a  mtieture^Clrecimi  and  Scottish  feahtres,* 
ThenoEt  of  thegxonp  Is  the  *  rauaie  caiiin,*  the  widow  of 
John  HigUandma%  described  in  the  fourth  redtativo  oi 
the  poem,  the  ol^sct  for  whom  poor  '  Tweedle-dee  *  so  nar- 
rowlv  esoeMd  with  the  life  out  of  the  hands  of  the  '  sturdy 
Calrd.*    This  isaf^re  altogether  Scottish,  Aye  feet  nine 
inches  high,  vM  a  nobis fice  ^brass, '  unhhtshms '  indeed; 
boid,  detei  mined^'elefanify  set  Mpon  her  naked  feet,  unthn 
pair  efhmggato  reaehmg  to  her  ankhs,  amdapateked  cloak 
descendkuha^  dam*  her  ih^    ShehweWdsntlyaeoun- 
teaaneethat  canoounteifAlt  dvillty,  but  these  are  lurking 
traits  that  beqieak  her  a  thief  and  a  scold,  to  my  no  worse» 
Her  rival  lovers  are  only  so  fer  blocked  as  to  be  indicative, 
of  the  sculptor's  design.  ^The  fourth  and  last  is  a  *  wkfat  o'' ' 

UouMV^  tnd^  9k vtAM* ddyiii^'bfaidt  wcttr  BtwcJiu  Initdk' ' 
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to  the  low  nnai,  with  his  lowuroftMion  KeUotuU  eredf 
in  a  dnging  aUiiutU,  kii  mouth  more  ikam  haifopen^  bawU 
4ng  aloudf 

<  Here's  to  hodgcls,  lo^  and  walkte! 

Here's  to  all  the  wuidaring  train ! 
Here's  to  our  ragged  brats  and  coUett  P 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  mirth-inspfaring  bicker, 
vohick  hat  &nt  to  hisphix  an  air  of  ridicule,  Koff,  and  raiU 
•lertfy  and  to  his  eye  a 'tip  qf  the  wink,*  which  seems  to  be 
directed  to  his  '  twa  Deborahs,*  as  ther  sit  on  each  side,  lis- 
tening with  deep  satisfaction,  *  impatient  for  the  chorus.' 
His  dukineM  are  only  in  modeL  This,  we  beliere,  is  the 
laxvest  group  erer  attempted  by  any  scolptor,— nay,  we  are 
innnned  that  it  is  tlie  largest  upon  reoord,  sare  one." 

These  are  thy  Judges,  oh  Israel !  We  do  not  hesitate 
lo  say,  that  if  Mr  Greenshiekls'  works  express  bat  ono- 
half  of  what  is  here  attributed  to  them,  more  disgusting 
sins  against  good  taste  were  njsrer  perpetrated.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  an  exposure  of  the  igno- 
iraoce  and  rulgarity  erinoed  by  the  critic. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that,  being  ourselTes  no  artists, 
we  have  iiot  been  inBuenoed,-  in  making  these  reanarks,  by 
any  esprit  dm  corpts  and,  that  we  are  not  animated  by 
penonal  feelings,  we  trust  the  tone  of  our  article  will  suf- 
Hciently  estaUi^  We  only  wish  to  raise  our  voice 
against  a  senseless  and  tasteless  £Mhion  which  seems  to  be 
■preading.  We  think  the  cultivation  of  a  nation's  taste  a 
matter  of  suffioient  importance  to  be  struggled  for,  even 
at  the  saeriilce  of  a  few  men  of  misdirected  talent.  Our 
i>^}ect  is,  to  serve  the  artist  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  vocation, — and,  still  more, 
to  preserve  art  itself  <<  against  all  hands  deadly." 


LBTTBR8  FROM  TUB  WEST. 

No.  VI. 

You  cannot,  in  happier  Edinburgh,  conceive  how  ut- 
teiiy  destitute  we  have  for  months  been  of  every  thing 
In  the  shape  of  amusement.  Were  it  not  for  the  liveliness 
of  the  JonmMAL,  even  Saturday  evenings  would  be  dull 
here,  although  of  <rid  consecrate  to  merriment,  if  not  to 
high  jinks.  The  gloomy  state  of  trade  is  partly  the  oc- 
casion of  this;  but  is  not  altogether  accountable  for  our 
sins  of  stupidity,  for,  in  busyperiods  of  trade  we  have  not 
time  to  be  amused,  although,  during  its  stagnation,  we  may 
lack  the  heart  to  laugh.  I  suspect  we  must,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  early  and  excellent  article  in  JBlackwood,  put  it 
down  to  the  **  backwardness  of  the  season ;"  for,  when 
sunshine  has  sanctioned  any  show,  there  have  been  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  turn  out  to  look  at  it.  Even  the 
Western  €ricket  Club  have  had  no  lack  of  fkir  spectators 
to  "  rain  influence"  on  them,  when  they  had  no  rain  of 
another  kind,— a  somewhat  rare  circumstance.  They  are 
a  raee,  I  think^  that  could  astonish  the  athlet»  under 
4he  especial  guardianship  of  the  JRevue  Encydopedique,  or 
even  those  of  the  Highland  Club.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  but  some  of  them  would  even  aspire  to  plucking  a 
laurel  Irom  the  crown  of  a  Six  Feet  Club  man.  They 
affect,  'however,  a  modest  diffidence  in  not  challenging 
your  Edinburgh  Cricket  Club,  which  is  the  senior  of 
theirs;  but  tliey  are  not  the  less  sure  that  they  would  beat 
them,  and  allege  that  they  only  wait  a  challenge  f<nr  fifty 
sover^gns  for  a  Kiric  o*  Shotts  *'  Spring  Meeting!" 
Ver^*  sap.  Some  of  them,  in  sober  seriousness,  are  burly 
^fellows.  Is  it  not  a  curious  thing,  that  even  in  the  stern- 
er and  most  stalwart  sports,  gentlemen  of  the  same  nerve 
and  muscle  always  ara  over-matches  f<nr  clowns  ?  Is  it 
4heir  tact  that  occasions  this  superiority,  or  is  it  that  a 
certain  ddicacy  of  touch  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
measure  the  amount  of  effort  required  to  achieve  any 
purpose  ?  This  superiority  was  never  more  shown  than 
in  rowing  at  our  late  Regatta,  which  was  really  a  splendid 
nifiAir,  and  more  than  enough  to  cancel  i*eproach  for  a 
month's  dulness.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  conceive 
ll]i|t4here(HMild  be  a  finer  day  for  the  purpose;  and  it  served  [ 


tolincrease  the  gay  appearance  of  the  Admiral** 

many-coloured  dresses  of  the  rowing  dubs, C«rm 

and  others, — and  the  divers  hute  of  the  sklffif  tiiey  pi^ 
led,  like  arrows'up  the  arrowy  stream;  and,  atbiyveall  ^ 
fifty  thousand  people  who  were  spectators  of  »  sight  • 
novel  here,  where,  till  recently,  no  boat  mm 
house  one,  and  no  barge  except  a  dyer's, 
above  our  bridges. 

The  dinner — for  dinner  was  more  than  a 
of  course  after  five  hours  of  exertion  in  the 
was  well  attended,  well  cooked,  well 
may  judge  from  Uie  good-humour  of  the 
weU  digested.  Mr  May,  the  croupier,  after 
personal  exertions  to  promote  Uie  ci^oyiiient  of  the  ^ 
opened  his  purse  with  a  noUe  liberality  townrdo  iai^yiii 
ing  such  a  holiday  annually.  His  cup  Is  to  be  csUn 
**  The  Mayflower  Cup."  I  hopeit  wlUaoonbe  ^'theLm 
Provost's"  also. 

It  is  well  such  manly  sports  are  in  faahioii.  The  b- 
fluence  of  the  money  prixes,  too,  on  our  oeamea  on  tbr 
coast,  may  produce  a  skill  even  equal  to  that  of  the  nk 
boatmen.  Already,  in  the  Cardross  ferrymeo,  it  Isl 
Equal  courage  they  never  wanted.  Yet,  four  yean  ai^ 
after  rowing  awhile  at  Eton,  I  ooukl  not  get  esMmghsa^ 
scrilied  to  build  a  gig,  and  now  thera  are  a  doamn  en  tk 
Qyde.     Such  b  fashion. 

Amid  the  lack  of  amusement  of  whidi  I  msnplaiw  is 
GhHgow,  wtf  i,t,ks  discssphffh,  have  much  reasoa  to  k 
grateful  te  the  proprieton  of  the  rival  nevrsreoms— tk 
orientalists  and  ooddentallsts ;  for  they  poaitively  vie  is 
soliciting  us  to  make  use  of  these  fine  apartments,  and  aS 
their  library  conveniences,  simply  for  tlie  honoor  of  ssr 
presence.     Their  rival  claims  split  the  city  into  two  Mo- 
tions ;  and  really  impartial  men  like  myself,  who  live^ « 
well  as  think,  midway  between  their  extremea,  don*t  kaov 
wdl  how  to  act.    .  I  fear,  however,  we  shall  fall  into  kn 
demand ;  for  one  of  the  rival  houses  will  go  down — tehid 
I  need  hardly  say.     To  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
the  best  scheme  I  have  heard  is,  to  turn  the  eastern  sw 
into  a  theatre.     An  excellent  letter,  on  the  necesutx  d 
having  a  wdUcondmcted  place  of  amusement  in  the  cattn 
of  the  city,  which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  has  dimwn 
attention  to  this.     Meanwhile  Seymour,  with  truly  s»> 
tonishing  energy,  has,  in  a  few  weeks,  tranafemd  tke 
old  and  ugly  Hiding  School,  at  the  opposite  extreoM  «f 
the  town,  into  a  *'  Royal  Theatre,"  which  he  opened  last 
Friday  with  Kean,  who,  it  is  whispered,  is  his  pertao- 
in  this  new  and  bold  speculation.     The  credit  of  gnst 
energy  in  overcoming  difficulties  cannot  be. denied  to  Sey- 
mour.    His  wisdom  in  placing  his  house  almost  out  d 
town  is  anoth^  matter.     However,  good  acting  drew  tbe 
citizens  of  London  even  to  Goodman's  Fields,  and  nny 
those  of  Glasgow  to  York  Street.     One  of  his  corps,  » 
Mr  McCarthy,  has  published  an  extraordinary  example  d 
what  a  man,  evidently  of  some  talent  in  composOion,  will 
write  in  a  terrible  passion.     It  is  in  reply  to  a  biting  ar- 
ticle, modelled  on  the  Acria  and  Cerberus  style  of  8{MightIy 
but  severe  impartiality — using  the  actual  cautery  whert 
the  sore  is  gangrenous — ^that  recently  appeared,  '*  On  the 
Public  Amusements  of  Glasgow."     The  Iri$iunan*s  re- 
spond is  as  curious  a  specimen  of  blackguardism  as  ever 
heard  in  <'  the  liberties  of  Dublin." 


THE  DRAMA. 

We  are  not  among  the  admirers  of  Madame  Vestris. 
She  is  a  neat,  smart  chambermaid,  and  looks  very  nice  in 
a  male  dress, — especially  as  all  her  male  dresses  itfiata 
d  ravir :  but  beyond  this,  we  have  little  praise  to  licstow. 

One  thing,  no  doubt,  must  be  taken  into  account, that 

time  is  telling  tales  upon  her.  They  say  a  lady's  age  h 
a  delicate  subj^;  but  with  public  characters,  such  ss 
Madame  Vestris,  we  do  not  fed  the  necessity  of  bcin; 
over  and  above  scrupulous.  The  London  critics  (by  the 
by,  they  sometii^es  affect  to  sneer  at  the  Scotcli  critics, 
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Sp  Cbpfttlii  Cftofifet  Oroy,  tjf'AB  Hojfm  Wbrhtti* 

Thodob  Bonn  bftold,  llwt  oul  anl4 

Skould  Aoufh  A  «iizlgr  choms,; 
And  WlatariflU  walk  mui  IdnMti; 

And  throw  liis  mantle  o*er  «« ; 
Though  iwinds  hlaw  drift  adown  the  111^ 

And  dnre  haiUatanaa  afare  'anw 
WhUt  yon  an*  I  alt  snag  an*  dry;, 

JLat*a  jHuh  ^^'^F*t  (the  iomni  i 

Thoiagh  no  A  bird  can  HAW  be  heard 

Upon  the  leaieia-timmar ; 
lfVfaUe*4r  b^id«,  theiqgle  akle 

Can  mak'  .the  winter  aimsMr  I 
"TlMwigh  '^nii^rtia  tmiU  hato  raelring  bov^ 

Wi*  fiuKB  laqg  an*  glwHiy, 
"WSbile  hare  we  tout  the  ^Inieae  oat, 

Wa  want  na*  ^elda  •thatte  blMHy  1 

Hie  hie  hiil  tiye,  like  baxlen'  bap^ 

Wi*  aaaw  are  white  an*  fiowtarj ; 
Skytt  down  the  lum,  the  hailstanea  ooma 

In  Winter**  wildeat  turj  I 
Sharp  Johnny  Froat  wT  baiftyntlioait 

Males  traVlera  tramp  the  quicker ; 
Shou'd  he  come  here  to  apofl  e«r  cheer. 

Wen  dmm  Urn  In  4m  hidaBr ! 

Bess,  beet  the  £r»— «ome  b|g  it  Iiigher, 

Jicut  cauld  shon'd  mak  us  oaaker*d : 
Be  this  our  hami^  my  dainty  dam^ 

Sae,  fill  the  tither  tankard ! 
Wi*  guid  ait  cakes,  or  butter  bakes, 

And  xouth  o'  whiskey  toddy, 
Wha  daur  oomplain,  or  mak  a  maa^ 

fie'a  but  a  ttuHees  body] 


▲V  WSTEMFOmm  TO  JUBSfr, 

Ln  paling  poets  raunt  their  flams 

For  Muy  or  for  Fanny, 
My  heart  contains  one  only  name 

A  name  more  dear  than  any  ; 
And  if  you  ask  that  name  from  me, 

'Tis  not  Jane,  Anne,  nor  Jessie ; 
It  is  a  name  worth  all  the  three^-«- 

What  could  it  be  bat  Beasy? 

Gods !  If  you  saw  her  haxd  aye, 

Her  teeth  like  rows  of  pearly 
You'd  own,  X  guaas,  with  many  a  a|gl^ 

That  she  might  match  an  earl ; 
And  if  you  saw  her  raran  hair^ 

So  ringlety  and  tressy, 
in  stake  my  honour  you  would  swear 

No  earl  ODold  'match  with  Bessy. 

Thit  number  that  her  charms  bare  dain 

]^xceeds  my  computation  ; 
Pm^sore  no  wonder  were  she  rain, 

Fgr  she  has  thinn*d  the  nation ! 
Though  thousands  fell  at  Waterloo^ 

At  Agincourt  and  Cresiy, 
Those  thousands  would  seem  Tery  few, 

Beside  those  kiU'd  by  Becty. 

Tet  Uttto  does  she  tfiink,  I  weeo, 
fioir  deeply  men  adon  bar ; 


net  that  riM 
With  shMres  bent 
4ihe  Is  net  fiam  to  Idle 
fiheisnat^aia 


liOng,  lumg  TtB  wurahlpp'd  at  hat  sliriiMb 

iVe  wander*d  f^om  it  nerer ; 
O!  wtndd  to  hsttTOi  that  die  wane  vdne^ 

My  own— my  own  Ibr  ever ! 
Bat  rw  -not  -ade'A  her  yet ; — ^I 

To  make  the  dreadfifl  essay ; 
TV  eat  my  throat  fhmi  car  to  ear. 

If  yvu  refiise  me,  Bessy. 


fi 


H.  G.K 


LITKRARY  CHIT-CHAT  AKD  VARIETnB. 


Wa 


that  a  newsdWoacCAelato 
«Mk,  Tbs^tllds  coths  Cbm^  is 
It  will  bt  pnUftihiri  ia  Noremberf  in  two  ▼(ritunes. 
will  be  sivUsd  to  the  Psntooisa  Tbeokciosl 
buighbslni^ngto  the  Scottish  Episoopsl  Church.  A 
Author,  by  bit  scm,  Colood  Daabcny,  of  BaiOi,  and 
bepcdbtsdto  Ods  edltton,  wUofa  is  ins  state  of 


In  s  few  dsfi  wffl  be 
sTIih  own  LMi^  with 


lbs  Ittlsof  ^  SIsfios  of  Wi 


The  1901IB1  osUed  Herbert  ICltenbsi  bseBtramlBted  into 
hgr  Hr  Rirhsnii,  fimnerly  s  Ueutcasnt  in  the  Hanovcrisa 
sod  the  isine  gentkmtn  to  now  emikloyed  oa  Dcrtrcux,  hsTfa^ 
Tssdy  given  Pelhsm  sad  The  IHsownedsOennsn  dress.  Tbess 
1st  ions  tn  ssid  to  be  popodsr  to  Oefuujqr. 
Tliere  will  diortly  appssr  sa  Aeeooflt  of  Captain 
te  SothsmMssfjuHsBiis,  Ui 
Foreease  fasts  pss^  the  Ossssla  his 

iadisCoapoay  rsiidsnt  ia  TnrlLidi 
the  ilsit  sad  only  Engliahmsa  that  ever  perfinmed  a  tonr  oa 
tbeoHih  these  la^keqaented  oountries.  under  the  aisasaed  gsih 
chencter  of  a  TurlUsh  officer,  in  tiie  senrloe  of  liis  Higbacw 
Paths  of  B^idsd.    This  Indefiitigable  yonag  cravtiler  has 

s  grestpsrt  of  AnMs,  Susians,  ChaldeB,  Aisyiis,  Adiabeac^  sal  ihi 

f^hote  of  sDdest  BsbyloBis. 

UraadMittioekbart  aw  siffl  sn  a  vlstt  te  A- WUlsr  Seolti  k 

Mr  L.  iMsjost  iolsbed  bis  new  eaMen  «r  Tks  Lrfbsf 

for  wililiv  whidw  tt tesaid.  Manay  iMipvss 


th 


VflUMOr  SBAKMPMAMM,  MILTOX,  AITO  NaPOIAOK  BoWAfASf^ 

— The  IsitwiUs  sad  testaments  of  the  three  frcatcsl  imai  oTi 
ages  are  tied  up  in  one  dteet  of  fbotaoap,  and  may  be  sees 
at  Dodort'-Coimnoos.    In  Che  wfl|  of  the  bard  of  A-nm  is 

ia  his  own  hsndwfMBg  i— **  I  si  te  nstlo  nay  wife  My 
sMitfwAiraltare.*    It  Is  proved  liy  WlHiaas  Bcyife 
Jaly,  lil&   ThewMof  thtlnstiaiof  rswdlss  fa  a 


ooe,lsksabyUsdai«iMsibtlviNstpostbslagUia^  TIm  wtflsf 
Nspotoon  is  signed  in  a  bold  style  of  haadwciiingt  the  oodicil,  ob 
Hii  ssfiM J.  ailllM  rtaimr  brf—i  liii  iliSIlL  eTbihits  Ihe  1km  Hisr 


State  of  his  body, 

Pxmi  AaT8.^-Camv%elft  estosssl  BtaesMaa  Statue  of  tie  brief 
taoa  flMy  be  seen  at  the  Kaaasi  af  the  Royal  UailtailQ^  Tltt 
deesnotdoitftdl  Jaslh)s»  iw  tts  proportioas  are  mlralstf" 
liievaMtitastlaa.  These  is  seaethiag  flae  and  aebia  to  the 
of  the  whole  gsoap.  The  neck  aad  togs  of  the  hotw  «« 
iMsatiftiL— The  outline  drawing  tram  Mscdooald'S  statues.  litlK>- 
greiihiii  by  Fonertei,  whieh  we  announced  tome  time  ago,  has  bees 
put  into  our  hands.  It  to  no  oonpllmest  to  I^mder  to  lay  that  it 
eonveys  aperi^ notion  of  Ike  group,  which  to  all  H  ates  atj  bet 

we  have  besa  Indaeed  sgsin  to  notlee  it  to  justice  to  the  Kthegtapbw. 
Re  has  saooeeded  to  glrlag  a  sherpss  aad  dssrsr  o«itltoe  tlua  ve 
bata  aver  beftata  lesn  to  a  httngraphio  diawtagk*->The  saeesaAii 
coaqiettoic  te  the  stotae  of  the  Duke  of  Votfc  wUI  not  beaanoaaeal 
tiUJaaasry.  Ia  Older  that  tlie  Judfss  saay  be  the  better  aahlsd  to 
SAska  up  their  minds,  the  nsodeh  end  sketches  have  been  ^^^mi^ 
mseawUle  to  a  cellar  !  In  Psiii*  when  such  competitions  take  fdace^ 
the  weeks  of  the  oompetitoiB  are  publicly  exhibited  t  but  we  suppo« 
that  our  Judges  are  not  so  oonlldsnt  as  the  Parisians  to  their  ivwcr  to 
reouto  uainfloenoed  by  the  small  talk  of  smaU  critics.  Praser  aed 
Idmoaatooe  virftsd  Edinbuigh  tlie  other  day  {  end  a  greater  thso 
both— WtLUB— tobeiajastnow.  He  has  been  awUiy  an  eaeeMtst 


! 


Sc 


7m  WINBURGH  LI' 


ADVBRTISEMWTS, 

Comutted  w<a  ZMerttan,  Mmw,  mti  tha  Art*. 


fnp^a^ 


'MVS  snd  BOSS  ORHE  have  resumed  dTiiur  Les- 

-"*     KW.  ua  tk.  PIAND-roRTE,  OVITAII,  ■Dil'&i  ^QINO. 
108,  Ow«*  »«at, 


OH, 


.  SPLEROID   EDITIONS. 
CHXARrfeM  AND  PORTABILITY. 
AI1IVV0BTH*8  LATIN.  DICTIONABT, 

■■  O—  ^tiiama,  ItvUM  8*0, 
Um  1.1.  111.  M. 


I7a^  Witt  HDMBOai  ■MbonC  ™*'«-*i'TT*_  lOd  Iv — 

Bjrjta*  R**.  B.  W.  BBASTON,  lU. 


MR  TAYLOR,  Pnfeamr  vf  Ae  HASP,  t^M 

-"-*    ofN.C.  BMtm.|^awhiiM»rf  MniliwWatili. 


StpMotMrW.  IMS; 


MR  DUN  hm  revimed  hit  Tesdte  U  No.  7, 

IKDU  Stmr,  alWi  b  la  tba  lauwdlanSiMto  1 1ki 


STATUABT. 

HBBOIC  CROUP  OF  TSUK  FU1UBK& 

THE   ROTAL  INSTITUTIOK  ROOMS 

uiaavaranfiiTihabUUtloaariGniaptf 

THREE  CX>LOSSAL  riOURKS, 
Scu^twtd  bt  Hi  Livkavra  Ibcuwiui, 


SALES  OF  BOOKS,  Itc 
BY  AUCTION. 

]UESSBS  JOHN  CmmjiV  »d  SON  rM 

Tinns,  apBAViKOg.  objects  ib  natiibal  mata 

tft  JBtnm  UwD  mill  tta  DhplSyftHMI  of  Uw  »>m»^aiiJ!!it 
ttOBi  10  flinwi  Um  with  ihrir  IhuhMuiu  m  nily  ■■  fMMt  i* 

atffiicltr.HwiainiuiiMiitlM&uiittj.      '"  '        '     ■"™"™ 


4,  ■•  tn«.  b*  llic  dmmd  OMBB  of  0*  aMiia  g( 
loMTto  OM  hi*  tra  «MaMk  n  km  ton  IB  L» 
-■I^JtoikaaaiAM  ■•  da  ngt  milt—  tai* 
MMMpMlM  AIMmRh'ihHil<HTil»a,.M 
P^W  TbMMnui  tat.  Air  ittdf  KTcraK*  k>  ttc 
Mm  HdM  V-^ntntnil  Tbn*  woe.  hownrr,  b 
—  inkiortluktel.iBurBiiah^haMMiHl, 
la IkKWfk (Snlw NKinti^  ud  wcSiM 
■tw  ni!U>«d  br  tha  ndiutnr  a^  jBdeHM  I' 


AKuKlMTd 


DM  ef  tbt  bM  nUa  ID  Mir  Ourteal  «Uil*iiMt^  okd  aka  (w  tf 

!!:SCS£ltSS£*-*- *"'-•  ™  ««-»-«« * 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONAHY. 

CaafW*  is  Om  Vttoitw,  prtM  LJ,  M.  la  CMk. 

*I>ICTIONAmriiraaKNGI.ISK  language,  Inwhl^tte 

WaMiiMMiieet(l«n«Mrafltlnilii,udmiutrmted  la  tklrdit 

ui  fnOiad,  ■  Hkinij  of  the  LMfo^i.  ai4  aa  B^ifi.  t^^. 

'  _  fr  SAUUBL  JOHNSON,  LI.D. 

Stanotipa*  TCrtiatlBi  ftm  Ae  LM  BdUliia  aomiM 

bfSM  Doitsc. 

"TUi  MIHii  of  Jonraoift  DiaroaiAwr,- 

tu  ibeSowin  df  Ita  Aina|MM^'-u£^° 


NABLCAtel 


Pntmianorttiiai 


E  k  CO.  U,  WATBRLOO  PLACB 1 

a.wsfsjsr-' -"—■'"—■ -i^s 

MOM  l7  BuLunnra  *  Cv.  FmA  WM.  CHwiw«» 
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Mto 


ed  itadf  to  one  of  their  namber,  the  conch-efaell,  which 
hung  at  the  postern  gate  lounded,  at  first  feeUy,  then 
witl^a  more  confirmed  note.  It-prored  to  be  the  stran- 
ger  ^ho,  on  his  former  visit,  ha4  dep$rte^^  so  n^y^eri- 
oosly,  and  with  him  the  Indian  hoy.  The  stranger  de- 
manded a  conference  apart  with  old  Marie,  wbi6h  was 
just  ended  wlien  tlie  conch  again  sounded,  at  first  feebij, 
then  with  a  more  confirmed  note,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
eclio  of  the  stranger*s  summons.  A  party  proceeded  to 
the  postemi  but  no  answer  was  returned  to  iheir  clial- 
lenge.  One  of  them  remained  in  ambush,  but  no  one 
appeared,  nor  was  the  summons  repeated.  Towards 
morning,  as  the  whole  fiimily  were  assembled,  debating 
what  might  be  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance,  the  conch 
was  again  heard,  and  again,  as  formerly,  at  first  with  a 
feeble,  then  with  a  stronger  blast.  The  stranger  under- 
took  to  Join  the  ambush  this  time.  He  had  ensconced 
himself,  along  with  one  of  the  i&rm-serrants  In  one  of 
the  out-houses,  when,  after  a  yery  interesting  scene,  it 
was  found  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  hot  rencontre  was  the  result.  They  were  worsted, 
however,  and  In  conformity  to  their  mode  of  warfiu^ 
wlien  discomfited  in  a  first  attacic,  kept  themsdves  quiet 
for  a  while.  The  stranger  employed  the  interval  in  seek- 
ing to  elicit  some  information  from  a  captive,  who,  on 
its  being  discovered  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
besiegers,  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  enquire  their  inten- 
tions and  cause  of  qoarreL  He  brought  iMck  for  answer 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  wrapt  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake. 
It  beiiig  now  evident  to  those  in  the  house  that  tlieir  ut- 
ter destruction  was  contemplated,  the  men  betook  them- 
selves to  the  outer  defences.  In  a  short  time  the  attack 
was  renewed :  the  Indians  pressed  on  with  ferocity ;  the 
Europeans  defended  themselves  with  dogged  resolution. 
The  besiegers. applied  fire  to  the  out-houses,  which  lay  at 
some  distance  round  the  pallsadoes,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments tliey  were  in  a  flame.  Still  the  war  continued, 
till  the  heat,  tlie  flashing  of  the  flames,  and  arrows  tipt 
with  fire,  succeeded  in  spreading  the  conflagration  to  the 
dwelling-house  and  its  defences.  The  fimilly  of  the 
Heathcotes  betook  themselves  to  the  blockhouse,  a  kind 
of  citadel,  the  basement  story  of  which  was  built  with 
•tone,  the  upper  one,  like  all  tlie  rest  of  the  buildings,  of 
wood.  -  Owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  the  si- 
multaneous Irruption  of  the  Indians,  a  grandchild  of  the 
captain,  and  a  half-witted  boy  wlio  was  carrying  her,  fell 
behind,  and  were  captured.  The  Indians  strove  to  ex- 
tend the  burning  to  the  blockhouse  : 

<*  At  this  trying  moment  the  appalling  cry  was  heard  in 
tlie  block,  that  the  well  bad  failed.  The  buckets  ascended 
as  empty  as  they  went  down,  and  they  were  thrown  aside 
as  no  longer  usefuL  The  savages  seemed  to  comprehend 
their  advantage,  for  they  profited  by  the  confusion  that  suc- 
ceeded among  the  asnaiied  to  feed  the  slumbering  fires.  The 
flames  kindled  fiercely,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  they  be- 
came too  violent  to  be  subdued.  They  were  soon  seen  play- 
ing on  the  planks  of  the  floor  above.  The  subtle  element 
flashed  from  point  to  point,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  it  was 
atcHling  up  the  outer  side  of  the  heated  block  Itwlf. 

"  The  savages  now  knew  that  conquest  was  sure.  Yells 
and  whooplngs  proclaimed  the  fierce  delight  with  which 
they  witnessed  the  cerUlnty  of  their  victory.  Still  thero 
was  something  portentous  in  the  death-like  silence  with 
which  the  victims  within  the  block  awaited  their  fiite.  The 
whole  exterior  of  the  building  was  already  wrapped  in 
flames,  and  yet  no  show  of  further  resistance,  no  petition 
.for  mercy.  Issued  from  its  bosom.  The  unnatural  and 
frightful  stillness  that  reigned  within  was  gradually  conw 
municated  to  those  without.  The  cries  and  shouts  of  tri- 
umph ceased,  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames  or  the  falling 
4»f  timber  In  the  adjoining  buildings  alone  disturbed  the  aw- 
ful calm.  At  kngth  a  solitary  voice  was  heard  in  the  Mock. 
Its  tones  were  deem  solemn,  and  imploring.  The  fierce 
lieinga  who  surrounded  the  glowing  pile  beut  forward  to 
listen,  for  their  ouick  fiEbculties  caught  the  first  sounds  that 
were  audible.  It  was  Mark  Heatboote  pouring  out  his 
spirit  in  prayer.  The  petition  was  fervent,  but  steady; 
and  though  uttered  in  words  that  wen  unintelligible  to 
thoae  without,  th^  knew  enough  of  the  practicct  of  the  do- 


lonisU  to  be  aware  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  pate»fiM»s 
holding  communion  with  his  God.  Fkrtly  in  awe,  aad 
partly  in  doubt  of  what  might  be  the  oonsequoMea  af  m 
mysterious  an  asking,  the  dark  crowd  withdraw  to  a"Kttie 
distanee^  aad  silsntly  watched  the  prognm  of  the  dilna 
tion.        •        •        •        •        • 

«  The  roof  of  the  block  rddndled,  and  by  the  ligbt  Aat 
shone  through  the  loops.  It  was  but  too  evidient  the  interisr 
was  in  a  blaze.  Once  or  twice  smothered  aoonda  came  ott 
of  the  place,  as  if  suppressed  shrieks  were  escaping  the  fe- 


males;  but  thev  ceased  so  suddenly  as  to  leave  doabto ; 
the  auditors  whether  it  were  more  than  the  deception  sf 
their  own  exdted  fancies.  Tlie  savages  had  witneaaed  many 
a  similar  scene  of  human  sufFerlng,  but  never  one  before  ta 
which  death  was  received  with  so  unmoved  a  calmi 
The  serenity  that  reigned  in  the  blazing  block 
ted  to  them  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  wh«i  the  pile  oauM,  a 
tumbling  and  blackened  mass  of  ruins,  to  the  earth,  th^ 
avoided  the  place,  like  men  that  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  a 
Deity,  who  knew  how  to  infuse  so  deep  a  sentimcut  af  r»> 
signation  in  the  breasts  of  his  worshippers.'* 


»t 


The  fiunily  had  not,  however,  all  perished  in  UiSa  fiery 
destruction.  Those  of  them  who  had  found  didtcr  in 
the  block,  took  refuge,  when  all  their  efibrts  proved  aa- 
availing,  in  the  exhausted  well ;  and  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dians had  withdrawn,  they  Issued  firom  their  confinement, 
and  set  about  burying  their  dead,  and  re-edifying  their 
dwellings,  with^all  the  deep  religious  trust,  and  atoh- 
bom  perseverance  of  their  sect. 

The  story  now  passes  over  several  years  in  silence,  and 
when  we  again  get  sight  of  Wish-ton- Wish  and  its  inha- 
bitants, we  find  both  considerably  altered.  The  clearing 
has  been  extended  wide  and  broad  into  the  forest ;  when 
once  the  solitary  mansion  of  Mark  Heathcote  stood,  there 
is  now  a  gentleman's  residence,  and  a  populous  village^ 
with  its  church,  and  that  IndispensaUe  appendage  of  a 
frontier  settlement,  a  large  defensible  building.  Bfany  of 
old  Heathcote*s  hirelings  liave  become  householders,  and 
Influential  men  in  their  little  community.  The  Pa- 
triarch himself  has  grown  older,  and  the  lapse  of  yean 
has  begun  to  tell  its  tale  even  on  his  son.  But  the  most 
marlced  dlfferonce  Is  on  the  bereaved  mother,  whose  sor- 
row for  her  daughter's  loss,  formerly  mentioned  as  ha- 
ving been  captured  when  a  child  by  the  Indians,  has  paled 
her  cheek  and  dimmed  her  eye.  Her  wasted  form  serves, 
like  the  soorohed  and  blackened  ruin  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, to  ke^  alive  the  fearful  past  iu  the  boaom  of  happier 
days.  One  Sabbath  morning,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village^ 
who  had  been  on  the  outlook,  brought  to  Heathcote  a  Eu- 
ropean, who  had  adopted  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  In- 
dians. One  of  the  females  recognised  in  the  changeling 
her  brother,  the  same  half-witted  lad  who  had  been  taken 
captive  on  the  night  of  the  Immiug  of  Wish-ton-Wish. 
The  mother's  hopes  to  learn  something  of  her  child's  fate 
wero  again  excited;  but  in  vain,  for  the  weak  intellects  of 
the  youth  had  been  so  engrossed  and  confused  with  the 
associations  of  his  forest  life,  that  no  lilandishments  could 
recall  the  remembrance  of  his  boyish  days.  As  ineffectual 
were  all  attempts  to  discover  what  had  brought  him  back* 

The  time  arrived  for  the  community  to  meet  together 
in  a  new  churoh  which  they  had  built,  but  the  servix  of 
the  day  wis  doomed  to  receive  a  fearful  interruption. 
While  it  was  proceeding,  the  mysterious  stranger  entered 
the  building,  and  called  upon  the  meu  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  for  the  Indians  wero  upcm  them;  a  summons 
which  was  soon  enforced  by  the  whoops  of  the  savages 
rising  on  all  sides  from  under  the  arches  of  the  forest. 
Under  the  command  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  wliom 
all  yielded  an  involuntary  obedience,  the  villagers  divided 
themselves  into  three  parties,  two  of  which  hastened  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  while  the  third  proceeded  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Heathcotes.  This  last  division  was  defeated ;  and 
old  Heathcote,  his  son,  and  grandson,  with  the  stranger, 
taicen  prisoners.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  allied 
leaders  of  the  Indians,  Metacom,  (the  King  Philip  of 
Washington  Irving,  and  Conanchet,  the  young  Sachem 
of  the  Narragaascts,  the  aame  who  had,  when  a  boyi  been 
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sons  of  the  Indians  to  "  p!eo«  of  dark  statuary," — the 
«  streams  of  fire**  which  he  throwrs  out  whenercr  a  gun 
is  fired,  and  some  other  pet  phrases,  come  across  our  ear 
with  a  dreary  oonsdomaess  of  old  aoquaintanee.  The 
Improbable  escape  of  the  Heatheotes,  too,  is  an  old  stage 
trick,  which  we  find  repeated  in  more  than  one  of  his 
works,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  u«ful  agent; 
and  the  Esculapius  of  Wish-ton- Wish  is  what  an  Irish- 
man would  call  a  resurrection  of  the  botanical  hero  of 
the  Prairie  in  an  earlier  age,  as  that  worthy  was,  in  his 
turn,  but  the  reanimated  dry  bones  of  Dr  Sitgreave. 

These  are  .the  fiudfes  whiA  we  have  to  find  with  Mr 
Cooper*s  new' work.;  and  some  of  them  are  so  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  the  story,  that 
they  force  us  to  pronounce  it  one  of  his  less  successful 
efforts.  At  the  same  timci,  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  many  passages  are  worthy  of  the  author.  The  spec- 
tral appearances  of  the  old  regicide^  sure  prognostics  of 
impending  danger,  and  the  mystery  which  wraps  him  to 
the  end,  are  finely  conceived.  Narra-mattah,  the  Indian- 
ised  daughter  of  Content  Heathcote,  b  one  of  the  most 
lovely,  fairy-like  creations  we  have  met  with.  The  high 
religious  feeling  with  which  the  principal  actors  are  im- 
bued, is  worthy  of  those  stubborn,  but  conscientious  m- 
thusiasts,  who  stamped  upon  American  society  that  cha- 
racter of  persevering  enterprise,  from  which  her  greatness 
t&kes  its  rise.  The  humour,  too,  in  the  lighter  passages, 
is  softer,  more  chastened,  and  with  none  of  that  tendency 
to  something  strongly  resembling  vulgarity,  which  di»- 
figured  some  of  tlie  author's  earlier  works. 


Tm  LiUranf  Soutfemr.  Edited  by  Alario  A.  Watts. 
London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co.  1830. 
12mo,  pp.  364i. 

A  HUMBKK  of  people  ridicule  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men for  keeping  albums.  We  do  not  approve  of  this  ri- 
dicule. An  album  Is  commonly  the  repository  of  certain 
pretty  things  in  prose  and  verse,  and  however  silly  the 
selections  may  ocicasionaliy  be.  Its  unquestionable  tenden- 
cy is  to  refine  the  taste  and  soften  the  manners  of  Its 
owner.  An  album  is  no  doubt  but  a  very  small  step  in 
the  biOei  Uttres,  but  it  is  better  than  a  monkey,  a  lap-dog, 
a  bUck  boy,  or  a  peeroquet.  On  the  same  principle, 
though  books  bound  in  green  and  gold  do  not  always  con- 
tain the  most  strengthening  intellectual  food,  they  never- 
theless put  many  people  in  the  way  of  eating  a  little  who 
would  not  otherwise  touch  a  morseL  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  we  intend  patronizing,  more  or  less,  the  whole 
of  the  sixteen  annuals  for  1830 ;  and  we  begin  with  the 
Souvenir,  becanse,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is,  and  has  al- 
waya  beau,  our  fitvourite.  At  present  six  annuals  lie  on 
our  table,  the  first  of  the  species  for  1830  which  have 
/crossed  the  Tweed ;  and  all  we  intend  doing  to-day  Is  to 
give  our  readers  a  rapid  conp^aeil  of  the  contents  of 
each.  Ere  long  we  shall  write  one  of  the  most  dreamy 
and  deUghtfol  artides  about  the  whole  of  them  that  waa 
ever  penned. 

.  The  Sovvtmr  now  before  m,  which  is  the  sixth  of  its 
raee,  opens  with  a  very  pretty  prose  tale,  by  Orattan,  the 
aothor  of  »  High  Ways  and  By  Ways,'*  entiUed,  •*  The 
Leve  Dranght,"  which  is  f<^owed  by  upwards  of  seven- 
ty original  pieces  in  prose  and  veras.  Of  these  many  are 
eaotributed  by  linthors  of  much  respectability,  though 
none,  perhaps,  by  authors  of  the  very  highest  eminence, 
mnless  we  exoept  Mrs  Hemans.  llie  volume  contains 
three  of  her  poena,  all  of  which  are  beantifuL  Asaspe- 
ciflMii,  ire  ealeot  the  ona  we  like  most : 

THI  MAOIO  GLASS. 

JBy  Mrs  Hemans, 

'•  How  livsd-how  loved-how  died  they  ?' 

Bvaoir. 

'*  <  The  dead  !«the  glorious  dead  !-^nd  shall  they  rise  ? 
ShsO  thi7  look  on  thee  wlt^  their  proud  |>right  eyes  ? 


Thou  ask'st  a  fearful  spell ! 
Tet  say,  from  shrine  or  dim  sepulchral  hall. 
What  kingly  vision  shall  obey  thy  caU  ? 

The  deep  grave  knows  it  wdU ! 

«  Wouldst  thou  behold  earth's  Conquerors? — Sbnil  tfey 


Before  thee,  flushing  all  the  Magic  Glass 

With  triumph's  long  array  ?•— 
Speak!  and  those  dwdlers  of  the  marble  nm. 
Robed  for  the  feast  of  victory,  shall  return. 

As  on  their  proudest  day. 

'*  Or,  woulArt  thou  look  upon  the  lords  of  song  ? 
O'er  the  dark  mirror  that  mimortal  throi^ 

Shall  waft  a  solemn  gleam ! 
Passing  with  lighted  eyes  and  iwUant  browi^ 
Under  the  foliage  of  green  laurel  boughs^ 

But  silent  as  a  dream.* 

« <  Not  these,  O,  mighty  Master !— Though  tbeir  laja 
Be  unto  man's  free  heart,  and  tears,  and  praise^ 

Hallow'd  for  evermore ! 
And  not  the  buried  conquerora !  Let  them  aleep» 
And  let  the  flowery  earth  her  asbhaths  kwp 

In  joy,  from  shore  to  shore! 

**  But  if  the  narrow  house  may  be  so  moved, 
CaU  the  bright  shadows  of  the  most  beloved. 

Back  from  their  couch  of  rest ! 
That  I  may  learn  Ktltdr  meek  eyes  be  fiU'd 
With  peace;  if  human  love  hath  ever  still'd 

'fhe  yearning  human  breast.' 

**  <  Away,  fond  youth !  An  idle  ^uest  is  thine : 
These  have  no  trophy,  no  memorial  shrine; 

1  know  not  of  tneir  place ! 
'Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  fiow. 
Their  lives,  like  shepherd  reed  notes,  fiist  and  low 

Have  pass'd,  and  left  no  trace. 

'<  Haply  begirt  with  shadowy  woods  and  hills^ 
And  the  wild  sounds  of  melancholy  rills, 

Their  covering  turf  may  bloom ; 
But  ne'er  hath  Fame  made  relics  of  Its  flowers, 
Never  hath  pilgrim  sought  their  household  bowers^ 

Or  poet  hail'd  their  tomb.' 

« *  Adieu,  then.  Master  of  the  midnight  spdl ! 
Some  voice,  perchance,  by  those  lone  graves,  may  tell 

That  which  I  pine  to  know ! 
I  haste  to  seek,  mim  woods  and  vallex-s  deep^ 
Where  the  beloved  are  laid  in  lowly  lueep^ 

Records  of  Joy  and  woe!* " 


Mrs  filary  Howitt  iaanother  female  writer,  who, 
serve,  contributes  largely  to  the  fiuthooming  annuals,  and 
who,  we  think,  has  of  late  improved  somach,  that  wears 
almost  inclined  to  rank  her  next  to  Mrs  Hemans.  '*  The 
Sale  of  the  Pet  Lamb,"  and  •^  The  Faery  Oath,"  both  by 
her,  in  the  Souvenir,  are  very  &vonrable  specimens  oif 
her  abilities.     Caroline  Bowles  b  a  poetess  for  whom  we 
have  also  a  great  regard ;  we  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
<*  The  Dyii^  Mother  to  her  Infiuit,"  her  only  contribo- 
Uon  to  the  Sowoemir,  is  one  of  her  most  suooessAil  eflbrts. 
The  Hon.  Mrs  Norton  has  of  late  distinguished  hcnrif 
not  a  little  as  a  worshipper  of  the  Muses.    The  verses  by 
her,  entitled,  *<  Bring  back  the  Chain,"  are  strikiog  and 
spirited.     Miss  Jewsbury  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
iminrovlng  greatly,  but  there  is  no  need  for  it,  seeing  she 
is  already  well  known  as  adever  writer ;  and  the  **  Sing- 
iag  Bird  at  Sea"  bears  teetimony  to  the  power  she  pos- 
sesses over  the  chords  of  the  lyre.     Miss  Mltford,  who  is 
good  both  in  prose  and  verse,  hasalso  lent  her  aid.  There 
is  a  poem  by  Joanna  BaiUie  **  To  Mrs  Siddons,"  illastni- 
tive  of  one  of  the  embellishments,  which  we  should  have 
quoted,  had  it  not  been  merely  a  reprint  from  a  volame 
of  poema  e^ted  by  that  lady.     It  is  full  of  that  fine  on- 
affected  vigour  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  keeps  Misa 
Baillie  stiil  at  the  top  of  our  list  of  fomale  writers.    T. 
K.   Hervey  has  contributed  two  poems,  "  Oberon  and 
Tityiia,"  and  "  Inez  ;**  theyare  both  sweet  and  tastefol^ 
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vf  I  have  nercT  ceased  to  remember  that  informatioii 
may  be  Uended  with  amusement,  and  that  Religion  it  al- 
ways most  powerful  when  she  is  made  to  delight  those 
whom  it  is  her  offiee  to  instruct.**  The  present  rolume, 
which  is  the  ilfUi  of  the  series,  does  no  discredit  to  those 
which  hare  preceded  it.  The  prose  contributions  are, — 
**  The  Two  Delhis,**  a  spirited  Turlcish  tale.~«  paper  en- 
titled,  **  Are  there  more  Inhabited  Worlds  than  our 
Globe  r  by  Edward  Walsh,  M.D.  Physician  to  bis  Ma- 
jesty*s  Forces,  a  little  conwnonplace,  and  rather  long,^ — 
'<  Annie  Leslie,  an  Irish  Tale,**  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  whose 
style  is  a  pleasant  union  of  the  excellences  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  tod  Miss  Mitford,— "*  The  Glen  of  St  Kylas,**  by 
Mr  Came,  the  author  of '<  Letters  from  the  East,*' — *'  The 
Lost  Life,**  a  clever  sketch  by  Miss  Jewsbury, — "  A  Tale 
of  PentUnd,**  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  full  of  graphic 
power  and  strong  interest,  like  nearly  all  Hogg*s  Isles, — 
^  We'U  see  about  it,**  another  Irish  sketch,  by  Mn  Hall,— 
*<The  Anxious  Wife,**  by  her  husband,  Mr  Hall,— 
**  The  First  Inrasion  of  Ireland,  with  some  account  of 
the  Irish  Herculaneum,**  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Walsh, 
_*<  A  CasUe  in  the  Air,**  by  Miss  Mitford>— and  *'  The 
Austral  Chief,**  by  the  Reverend  William  EUis,  author  of 
**  Polynesian  Researches.** 

The  poetry  is  not  less  varied.  The  best  pieces  are  the 
following : — **  My  Native  Vale,**  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
— •«  The  Unknown  Poet's  Grave,**  by  L.E.L.,— ♦*  A  Lay 
of  the  Martyrs,**  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, — '*  The  Hu- 
man  Heart,**  by  the  Honourable  Mrs  Norton, — "  An  Old 
Man*s  Story,**  by  Mrs  Howltt, — and  "  A  Domestic  Scene,** 
by  Mn  Hemans.  There  are  also  poems  entitled  '*  The 
Fisherman's  Children,**  by  Charies  Swain, — "  The  Tenth 
Plague,**by  E.  W.  Coxe,— "  The  Banksof the  DoTe,**by  M. 
T.  Sadler,  M.  P., — and  **  Thoughts  on  Flowers,**  by  Henry 
G.  BelL  To  show  that  a  member  of  Fkriiament  may  be 
thought  a  good  politician,  and  be  but  a  poor  poet,  we  shall 
give,  as  matter  of  curiosity,  Mr  Sadler's  rerses : 


THS  BAKKS  OP  THS  DOVX.* 

Bif  Michad  ThmoM  Sadler,  M,  P. 

wairrxK  ox  lxavino  mt  mativx  viluiok  ik  xaalt  touto. 

<<  Adieu  to  the  banks  of  the  Dove  I 

My  happiest  moments  are  flown ; 
I  must  leave  the  retreats  that  I  love^ 

For  scenes  far  remote  and  unknown : 
But  wherever  my  lot  may  be  cast, 

Wlwtever  my  fortunes  may  proves 
I  shall  dwell  on  the  davs  that  arepast» 

And  sigh  for  the  banxs  of  the  Ihrn, 

**  Ye  friends  of  my  earliest  youth, 

From  you  how  reluctant  I  part! 
Your  friendship  was  founded  on  truth, 

And  shall  ne*cr  be  erased  fhmi  my  heart. 
Companions,  perhaps,  I  may  find. 

But  where  shall  i  meet  wHh  such  love  ? 
With  attachments  so  lasting  and  kind, 

As  I  leave  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove? 

«  Thou  sweet  little  viHaffe,  fkrewell  I 

Every  olnect  around  thee  is  dear ; 
Every  woodland,  and  meadow,  and  ddl» 

Where  I  wandcr*d  for  many  a  year ; 
These  scenes  which  could  rapture  impart, 

These  seats  of  contentment  and  love. 
And  thee !  the  dear  home  of  my  heart, 

I  leave,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dove ! 

"  The  hours  of  my  childhood  are  pasty 

They  seem  even  now  as  a  dream ; 
They  glided  as  peaceful  and  fast 

As  Uie  waves  of  this  beautiful  stream : 

s  Being  St  prsientiociretrauitsneedtsa  to  prevent  roe  fhim  writing 
any  thing  expressly  for  your  very  bejiuUful  and  lntere«tin((  work,— 
••  The  Amulet,"— I  place  at  your  ditpoMl  tome  Ihiea.  which,  though 
thev  rosy  deisrve  litUe  notice,  were  written  at  sn  sgs  sod  on  an  oe* 
canon  that  may,  psitispa,  disarm  criticiam. 

My  dear  Sir,^ 

Moat  ilnocnly  fomi, 
S.  C  IUU«  Eiq.  M.T.S. 


They  fled,— 4Nit  their  Memory  remain^ 
Nor  shall  from  my  bosom  remove ; 

As  the  fugitive  flood  still  reUins, 
Reflected,  the  banks  of  the  Dove. 


**  But  I  go !  for  the  Dove*s  crystal 

Now  murmurs,  commixt  with  my 
My  mother  is  laid  in  her  graven 

Where  yon  hallow *d  turret  appears; 
Ye  villacers,  think  of  the  spot. 

And  by  me  beside  her  I  love ; 
For  here,  in  my  birth-place  foTj^ivt, 

1*11  sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove  1 

**  Till  then,  in  the  visions  of  night, 

O  mav  her  loved  spirit  descend ; 
And  tdl  me,  though  hid  from  my  sigfit. 

She  still  is  my  guardian  and  fnend  ! 
The  thought  of  her  presence  shall  keep 

My  footsteps,  when  tempted  to  rove. 
And  sweeten  my  woes  while  I  weep  * 

For  her,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dove!** 

We  are  often  provoked,  in  looking  over  tlM  AnsnaK 
to  see  how  feebly  and  povrly  some  of  the  beautifcd  embel- 
lishments are  illustrated  by  the  acoompanyingpoetna.  Tkk 
is  painfully  conspicuous  In  one  or  two  instances  fai  the 
Amulet.  The  engraving  alone  of  the  **  Minstrel  of  Cha- 
mouni  **  cost  145  guineas,  and  that  of  the  **  Crucifixion* 
180,  the  rest  in  proportion ;  yet  there  Is  not  one  of  thcai 
to  which  any  thing  like  Justkse  is  done.  "  The  Gicancr,* 
which  is  a  glorious  picture,  is  almost  destroyed  by  seme 
namby-pamby  tstms  of  Bernard  Barton  ;  and  the  **  Min- 
strel of  Cbamounl "  hardly  escapes  any  better  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mrs  Picker^iU.  Many  of  the  others  are  not 
noticed  at  alL  Leslie's  painting  of  the  *<  Sisters  of  Beth- 
any** is  a  splendid  production,  and  has  been  snhatitiittd 
for  another  since  we  noticed  the  plates.  This  is  all  we 
can  my  of  t^  Ammlei  at  preaent,  but  it  la  a  Tcry  kaaty 
and  imperfect  notice. 


FriemUhip's  Offermgj  a  Literary  Albums  amd 

and  New  Year's  Preaeat^Jor  1S30.    London,     finhh, 
Elder,  «(  Co.     1830.     ISmo,  pp.  384. 

Ma  PanraLB,the  Editor  of  JHemiiA^*«  Offmmg^  which 
is  the  second  oldest  of  all  the  Annuals, — the  Forget  mm  A^ 
which  started  in  1823,  being  the  oldest, — informs  as,  that 
since  Allan  Cunningham*s  Anmvereary  is  off  the  fidd,  he 
is  desirous  of  making  his  work  more  decidedly  SooCtiah  In 
character  than  any  of  its  competitors.  This  is  of  itself  a 
circumstance  sufllclent  to  make  it  &vourably  reeelTed  ea 
this  side  of  the  Tweed,  Indepeodent  of  the  fiu:t,  that,  hi 
point  of  emlielHshment,  none  of  the  Annuab  surpasa  the 
Friendship's  Offering  g  while,  in  point  of  Utenury  contents^ 
it  need  soaroely  fear  a  comparison  with  the  beat.  Besidea 
moat  of  the  authors  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  And 
contributions  In  this  work,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  (nea 
the  amiable  Editor  himself,^ — William  Kennedy,  whesa 
healthy  manly  style  we  always  recognise  with  pleasure,— 
Henry  Mackenzie,  whose  classical  pen  we  feared  had  been 
laid  aside  for  ever,— and  the  very  clever  and  always  amm- 
sing  "  Authors  of  the  *  Odd  Volume.*  **  All  these  are  of 
the  "  North  Couotrie,**  and  afHord  no  mean  accession  of 
strength  to  the  work.  We  can  find  room  Just  now  far 
only  the  following  q»irlted  lines : 

TRIBTT  TCAXS. 

Sg  WilUam  Ketmedg* 

**  Summers  I*ve  niuiber*d  three  times  tcii» 
I  'm  a  fitting  mate  for  the  goodliest  men ; 
Yet  the  blood  red-rushing  from  my  heart. 
With  a  flood  of  life  to  each  colder  part. 
Recoils  like  a  steed  from  hostile  spears. 
When  I  think  of  what  will  be  in  Thirty  Years. 

**  In  thirty  years,  these  locks  so  gay 

W^ill  be  thnui'd,  or  grisxled,  or  worn  away  ; 

This  ejre,  like  a  long-forsaken  hearth. 

Will  sparkle  no  more  with  the  fire  of  mirth ; 
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and  have  done  more  to  itx  dncidation  than  RHwt  practfral 
men.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Shr  I«uu;  Newton  :  bis 
discoveries  and  writings  IwTe  derdoped  my  &ctilties»  and 
cnlarced  my  capAcity^ 

**  Poets  of  renown  have  cdebrated  my  |>raise ;  bnt  to  the 
bsst  of  poets,  HomiT  and  Milton,  I  was  almost  a  stranger. 
I  am  not  known  as  an  author,  and  I  never  prcacJied  a  ser- 
mon :  vet  my  *  Reflections  on  Mankind  *  have  been  of  in- 
ralculable  benefit  to  the  human  race.  Critics  will  tell  you 
that  these  reflection^  arenot  solid, — in  fact,  hare  no  weight, 
thooc^  tliey  oonfiess  they  bear  some  colour  of  truth. 

**  I  will  confess  my  want  of  gravity ;  but  I  have  other  pro- 
perties or  qualitifs,  which  supply  that  of  solidity.  I  nave 
an  unvari«l  rectitude  of  principle,  and  pursue  that  line  of 
conduct  which  leads  me  airectly  to  my  object.  My  power 
surpasses  that  of  the  greatest  potentate  oo  earth ;  yet  so  iar 
trmn  exciting  fear,  or  terror,  by  my  presenoi^  fear  flies  at 
my  approach.  I  am  the  harbinger  of  joy ;  and  it  is  only  in 
my  absence  that  men  turn  mile  with  sJTnght ! 

"  My  form  b  slender  and  agile.  I  can  pass  through  the 
narrowest  passsge ;  yet  I  am,  at  times,  so  ku^ge,  that  the 
mojtt  spacious  chamber  will  not  contain  me. 

**  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  garb  by  which  to  reoognize 
Ine,  as  I  varr  it  continually,  both  in  form  and  colour ;  and 
without  Tanity  or  extravagance,  I  conform  to  every  variety 
of  fashion.  lUSLj  constitutHm  is  such,  that  I  cannot  exist  in 
a  dungeon,  nor  even  In  a  room.  If  the  shutters  be  closed,  and 
have  no  aperture.  But  I  must  now  conclude  with  a  most 
humiliating  confession  :  you  have  heard  the  German  story 
of  a  man  who  had  no  shadow—/  am  in  the  same  predica- 
ment !** 

To  this,  we  shall  add  the  loUowSng  Utde  poem  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  which  ought  to  be  set  to  music  immediately, 
and  song  everywhere : 

TBS  KBCALL. 

S*f  Mrs  Hemam, 

"  0*er  the  far  blue  mountains^ 

O'er  the  white  sea- foam 
Come,  thou  long-parted  one ! 

Back  to  thy  home. 
AVhen  the  brL^ht  fire  shincthy 

Sad  looks  thy  place ; 
While  the  true  heart  plneth. 

Missing  thy  facc^— 
OVr  the  far  blue  mountains^ 

O'er  the  white  sea-foam. 
Come,  thou  long-parted  ont  I 

Back  to  thy  home. 

**  Music  is  sorrowful 

Since  thou  ^vert  gone ; 
Sisters  are  mourning  theo— > 

C4»me  to  thine  own ! 
Hark  !  the  home-voices  call. 

Buck  t  >  thy  rest ! 
Come  to  thy  father's  ball, 

Thy  motbei  's  breast ! 
O'er  the  fiir  blue  mountains. 

O'er  the  white  sea-foam. 
Come,  thou  long-parted  one ! 

Back  to  thy  home  !** 

We  have,  at  present,  given  our  readers  only  a  few  ge- 
neral ideas  regarding  these  delightful  books;  but  they 
will  not  be  surprised  at  our  not  being  more  minute,  when 
they  consider  that  we  are  not  only  the  first  In  Scotland 
to  speak  of  them  at  all,  but  that  we  have  also  the  start  of 
the  London  Periodical  Press. 


Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russell, 
IAj.D.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  being  Volnme 
XLVII.  of  Constable's  Miscellany.   Edinburgh.  1829. 

What  the  readers  of  a  popular  work  like  Constable's 
Miscellany  naturally  look  lor  In  a  Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Is  deamess  ami  impartiality.  From  what  we  know 
of  Dr  Russell's  literary  acquirements,  we  never  entertain- 
ed any  doubt,  that  in  the  first  of  these  respects  his  book 
would  be  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  to  great  simplicity  of  narrative  he  unites  great 
accuracy  of  Information,  and  that  no  one  could  luive  told 
the-  story  of  Cromwell's  extraordinary  career  niorc  dis- 


tinctly than  he  has  done.     As  to  his  Impartiality, 
confess  we  were  not  altogether  so  sore ;  for  we  wcrv  well 
aware  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  education  a€  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  was  to  footer  every 
kind  of  prejudice  against  the  leader  of  the  Independents 
and  the  obstinate  enemy  of  all  prelacy.    But  we  are  hap- 
py to  say  that  our  fears  have  proved  unfounded,  and  that 
as  Iar  as  we  can  judge  from  the  oooteots  of  tha  firat  va- 
lume,  which  takes  us  down  to  the  death  of  Charlae  L, 
Dr  Rnssell  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  hj  the 
prepossessions  neither  of  one  party  nor  the  other,  hat  has 
throughout  expressed  his  opinions  candidly,  temperately, 
and,  we  think,  justly.     Tlius,  while  his  style  is 
terised  by  great  precision,  and  that  useful  strengtb  wi 
arises  from  the  rejection  of  all  superfluous  omaman^  the 
reader,  who  is  aaxioas  only  to  investigate  the  trach,  may 
safely  take  him  for  a  guide,  and  will  find  hlaa 
thinks  for  himself,  without  being  either  too 
violent.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  ^e 
contains  no  statements  which  may  not  be  cavilled  at  by 
the  partisans  of  either  side  ;  but  only  that  the  author  is 
fairly  entitled  to  claim  to  himself  the  merit  of  haviag 
avoided  tha  two  extremes*  and  of  having  given  '*  an  im- 
partial view  of  Cromarell's  conduct,,  in  his  early  U^  ia 
his  first  entranee  upeo  pubUe  businssii  In  his 
ments  as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  rise  to  poUtioal 
That  he  will  be  equally  impartial  when  he  cooms  to  speak 
of  bis  government  of  the  three  kingdoms,  ape  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  his  character  throughout  being  made  to 
depend  upon  his  actions,  and  the  reader  being  constantly 
supplied  with  evidence,  by  means  of  which  be  may  not 
only  form  bis  own  judgment,  but  may  also  aaoertain  the 
accuracy  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  propagated  by 
others. 

Such  being  the  view  we  entertain  of  Dr  Roasell**  Life 
of  Cromwell  upon  these  essential  points,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  likely  to  prove,  when  oom- 
plvtod,  a  valuable  and  excellent  work.  The  perkid  of 
British  history  which  it  embraces  is,  without  question,  ike 
most  important  ia  the  annals  of  this  country ;  and  though 
a  great  dral  has  already  been  written  upon  H,  the  story 
can  afford  to  be  told  over  and  over  again  every  fifty  yean ; 
for  every  new  generation  likes  to  have  these  great  events 
put  into  their  own  language  by  some  of  their  own  con- 
temporaries. It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  enter  here  into 
any  analysis  of  Cromwell's  career ;  and  we  shall  reserve 
84ime  farther  remarks,  which  we  may  have  to  make  upon 
Dr  RusseU's  work,  till  the  appearance  of  the  second  vo- 
lume. Meantime,  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of 
Cromwell's  Parliamentary  abilities,  and  of  his  personal 
appearance,  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  style : 

'<  No  wise  panegyrist  of  Cromwell  wiU  maintain  that,  in 
point  of  wealth,  learning,  eloqaaice^  dress,  or  any  extenial 
acoimplishmeut,  he  could  bear  a  comparison  witn  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  even  of  the  Long  Parliament.  TIm 
secret  of  his  elevation,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
exercise  of  talents  which  were  entirely  independent  of  these 
outward  advantages,  which,  in  the  first  instance  at  leai^ 
conciliate  attention,  and  bespeak  a  fiivoorafale  hearing  even 
in  the  most  fiictlous  assembly.  Fervour,  xml,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  under  debate,  consmand  at  length  the 
most  reluctant  auditor,  and  confer  the  charm  of  oratory  on 
a  bare  statement  of  facts.  We  find  accordinglv  that  he  sooa 
gained  the  respect  of  the  House  by  the  depth  of  his  argu- 
ments,  though  delivered  without  grace,  eloquence,  or  even 
clearness ;  and  he  gradually  rose  in  the  fiivonr  of  the  awfe 
discerning  of  the  members,  by  his  penetration,  his  unwearied 
dlKgenoe,  his  courage,  and  perseverance.  He  aooonunodstrd 
himself  to  the  dispositions  of  the  leading  persons  of  hie  own 
side ;  he  studied  carefully  the  views  and  temper  of  every 
one  whose  influence  was  likely  to  shape  the  detorminati««a 
of  his  compatriots;  and  he  availed  himself  equally  of  the 
strength  and  of  the  weakness  of  character  which  he  fimad 
prevailing  around  him. 

"  This  chapter,  whidi  htts  been  devoted  to  the  doaicstle 
history  of  Cromwdl,  may  be  properly  concluded  with  a 
short  description  of  his  person.  He  Is  said  to  have  been  in 
tarly  lifimif  a  fvbit  oiakeand  copHNulhiaiiid  kk 
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flourished.  Ther«  ii,  however,  a  **  James  Walt  Ciuh,'* 
which  meets  on  the  very  spot  where  stood  the  house  in 
which  Watt  was  bom,  the  most  illustrious  man  which 
Greenock  has  produced.  Jean  Adam,  the  authoress  of 
^  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house,**  was  also  a  natiye  of 
Greenock ;  and  in  one  of  the  churchyards  He  the  remains 
of  **  Highhind  Mary,**  Immortalised  by  Bums.  Neither 
is  the  fact  generally  known  that  it  was  in  the  arms  of  a 
Greenock  seaman  that  Nelson  was  oonireyed  to  the  cock- 
pit, after  receiving  his  death-wound  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Victory,  at  Trafiilgar.  Greenock,  too»  has  latdy 
produced  several  poets  and  men  of  literary  character. 
Among  these  are  Mr  Mennons,  the  Editor  of  the  Oreat- 
ock  Advertiser  and  the  Literary  Coronal, — Mr  Steele,  the 
author  of  the  **  Hope  of  Immortality,**  latdy  published 
by  Blackwood,^ — Mr  Weir  himself,  and  others. 


Some  Account  of  Hu  Life  of  Reginald  Heber,  J!>.2>. 
Biihop  of  Cakutta,   With  a  Portrait,    12mo,  pp.  239. 
'    Ixmdon.     Slmpkin  fii  MarsfaalL     1829. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  humble  pretensions.  Indeed, 
when  we  read,  in  a  preliminary  notice,  **  These  pages  are 
compiled  from  the  various  reviews  of  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
«iutta*s  works,  and  are  published  without  authority  from 
his  family,**  we  were  inclined  to  shut  the  book  at  once. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  it  struck  us  that  any  me- 
morial of  such  a  man  as  Heber  was  valuable.  Rising, 
therefore,  and  taking  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room,  to 
regain  that  equanimity  of  temper  which  the  suspicion  of 
a  flagrant  instance  of  book-making  had  somewhat  ruffled — 
for, 

*'  Even  in  tranqulllest  dimes. 

Light  breeses  will  ruffle  the  flowers  some  times'* — 

we  proceeded  to  read  the  volume  with  our  paper  cutter. 
We  perused  with  pleasure  the  extracts  from  the  Bishop's 
Russian  and  Indian  Journals,  and,  as  we  anxiously  col- 
lected  the  few  biographical  facts  thinly  scattered  through 
the  pages,  we  anticipated  the  gratification  we  should  find 
In  bestowing  our  best  attention  on  the  full  memoirs  of 
this  truly  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar  which  will 
ahortly  appear  from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  Mrs  Heber. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


BENNEViS,  AND  ITS  ADJACENT  SCENERY. 

A  T0Uai8T*S  SKKTCH. 

FoaT-WiLLiAM  is  a  military  station,  calculated  fully  as 

much  to  excite  the  smile  as  the  terror  of  the  foe  ;  but  to 

the  lion-hunter,  the  village  which  lies  beneath  its  cannon 

has  every  thing  to  recommend  It ;  for,  besidea  affording 

him  a  good  Inn,  a  good  bed,  and  a  good  dinner,  he  will 

find  radiating  from  this  comfortaUe  centre,  many  ol^jects 

worthy  of  his  attention.    Among  these  are  Gleneoe,  alike 

interesting  and  alike  terrific  In  its  natural  scenery  and  In 

Its  associated  recollections, — Moidart  and  Loohiel,  where 

Prince  Charles  first  raised  his  standard,  and  where  the 

trustiest  and  noUest-minded  of  his  adherents  ruled, — 

■Glenroy,  with  Its  parallel  road, — the  Caledonian  Canal 

and  Neptune's  staircase,  which  will  turn  his  thoughts 

-from  the  vast  achievements  of  nature,  to  one  of  the  most 

stupendous  of  the  works  of  man, — and  lastly,  Bennevis, 

of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  mart  at  len|^  immedl« 

ately.   When  of  these  objecto  **  meditation  has  had  Its  fill,** 

■he  has  only  to  take  his  place  aboard  a  steam-boat,  and 

be  steered  either  northward,  through  locks  and  lochs  of 

-ftme,   or  southward  through  ihat  striking  archipelago 

where  rises  Stafia,  the  fainest  of  all  Neptune's  temples, 

and  lona,  where  Columba  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  of 

'  rdigion  and  of  learning,  amid  dark  and  stormy  times. 

Though  the  sweetest  of  sunshine  may  be  In  the  vales, 

it  is  scarcely  during  more  than  one  day  in  the  week  that 

-  the  broad  summit  of  Bennevis  is  altogether  free  from 

clouds ;  and  the  travelling  party  must  wait  patiently  at 

F«n*WUliHBitlU  a  8iat«ble  day  appear;  On  th«  witbed- 


for  morning,  Sandy  Rankine,  than  whom  you  wiU  asC 
find  a  more  intelligent  or  a  more  obliging  guide,  will 
knock  lustily  at  your  door,  ere  well  the  lark  has  roused 
his  brother  choristers,  or  the  cock  his  fellows  of  the 
roost ;  and  whilst  you  are  buckling  on  your  panoply, 
Mrs  Cameron  Is  buckling  upon  Sandy's  bade  a  basket  of 
most  interesting  contents.  Having  sallied  frath,  we 
the  mouth  of  Glennevis  and  Its  foaming  stream,  and 
pass  the  castle  of  Inverlochy,  washed  by  a  fine  fuU  river, 
from  which  It  derives  its  name.  This  casde,  now  m 
ruins,  was  one  of  the  many  strongholds  of  the  redoabled 
family  of  Cumming,  although  tradition  says,  that  in  earlier 
times  it  was  a  royal  seat ;  and  there  is  somethiD^  that 
bids  the  mind  aoquiesoe,  without  much  questiooing.  In  a 
tradition  which  places  the  palace  of  the  SooCtiah 
narch  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  of  his  country's  hills, 
in  a  district  where  the  Caledonian  Forest,  sheltering  the 
bison  and  the  boar  In  its  recesses,  spread  itself  over 
mighty  mountains,  and  mirrored  itself  in  majestic  lakes. 

But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  By  a  gnmaj  steep 
ascent  you  begin  to  climb  Bennevis  on  its  western  firvnt. 
In  half  an  hour  you  are  fatigued  to  faintneam ;  but  toi 
minutes*  rest  on  one  of  those  grey  minsfi  of  atooo  thsi 
here  and  there  jut  through  the  sward,  restores  yoa  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  which  I  cannot  account  for,  but  which  aS 
hill-climbera  will  bear  me  out  in,  that  after  the  first 
breathing  you  will  not  again  suffer  from  fkti^e  in  a  ^ 
gree  so  painful  and  oppressive.  A  few  more  beats  and  a 
l^w  more  halts,  and  you  have  ascended  what  is  called 
Bennevis*  Resting-hilL  It  is  rather  the  steepest,  bat  by 
far  the  smoothest  part  of  the  ascent.  You  now  cross  a 
boggy  plain  of  some  extent,  in  which  there  Is  a  lake  aad 
a  thousand  rills,  heard  incessantly,  but  scarcely  ever  secn^ 
so  buried  are  they  under  the  long  heather  and  the  swoUea 
mossy  earth.  Having  traversed  this  landing-place  ia 
the  Titanic  staircase,  you  are  called  upon  ag^n  **  to  put 
a  stout  heart  to  a  stay  brae,**  for  long  and  rough  b  the 
path  which  lies  above  you.  Your  course  leads  up  by  the 
side  of  a  stream,  gelid  and  crystalline,  that  rashes  in  a 
thousand  cataracts  down  the  hill.  You  now  begin  ts 
feel  that  you  must  bid  farewell  to  the  vegetable,  and  enter 
the  mineral  kingdom.  No  plants  are  to  be  met  with  ex- 
cept some  of  the  hardiest  and  most  alpine  or  aretic  of 
the  grasses,  mosses,  and  saxifrages.  Even  these  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  nearer  the  summit  they  disappear 
altogether.  This  want  of  vegetable  life  Is  chargeable,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  pitiless  exposure,  bat 
partly  also,  and  in  no  small  measure,  on  the  want  of  soiL 
For  two  miles  next  its  summit,  the  surface  of  the  hiU 
Is  wholly  covered  (I  had  almost  said  slated)  with  large 
loose  fragments  of  stone.  They  are  of  a  dark  blue-c^ 
loured  day-stone  porphyry,  very  hard  and  sharp-edged ; 
which  last  character  (one  that  the  visitor  will  hardly  fall 
to  remark)  becomes  more  striking  as  you  approach  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  as  If  the  stones  farther  doi 
had  suffered  some  process  of  attrition  in  their 
About  a  mile  from  the  highest  peak  there  is  a  spring, 
above  which  no  water  is  to  be  found,  and  around  whidi 
a  thousand  '*  ditgecta  membra  **  give  the  hint  that  hen 
it  is  customary  for  the  aspirant  to  leave  his  stores  till 
his  return.  Here»  th^,  do  we  dqMsit  our  fowl,  our 
loaf,  our  kebbuck;  but,  most  venerable  and  vcncsatsd 
greybeard  !  here  do  we  not  deposit  thee.  He  who  toUs 
along  a  mountain's  breast,  knows  too  well  the  virtue  that 
Is  in  thee  to  trust  thee  anywhere  save  near  his  heart ; 
and  when  we  stand  on  the  pinnade  of  the  loftiest  of 
King  George's  hills,  shall  not  our  loyal  lips  fHtmonnoe  his 
royal  name  over  that  essence  which  he  esteems  and  ho- 
nours ?'  Shall  we  not  give  a  cheer  to  our  good  Admird 
from  his  own  top-gallant  head  ? 

Well,  we  have  at  length  reached  the  summit;  aady 
gentle  reader,  or  rather,  sweet  fellow-traveller,  we  hops 
you  are  not  overmuch  fatigued.  We  now  stand  upon  a 
long,  narrow,  irregular  piece  of  table-land,  horribly  gaih- 
sd  by  the  Conrie^     These  an  ths  ajnuodtica  of  a  tea- 
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LornUn  glass.  His  painting  is  like  Arabiui  poetry-'all 
sanshine  and  roses.  It  is  delidous  to  drmm  of  snch  sunny 
skies  and  landscapes  brightly  grasn.  It  would  be  Tory 
tedknis  to  Ihre  beneath  the  one,  or  amid  tkeotlMr.  Aafior 
Graham,  he  will  be  the  Titian  of  Scotland,  when  he  for- 
gets that  Titian,  and  Guido,  and  Carlo  Dcdce,  lived.  At 
present,  whererer  he  can,  he  makes  his  sitter — howerer 
Caledonian  in  reality— Italian  in  atdtade  and  air ;  and  his 
glimpses  of  landscape  are  recollections  of  the  Val  d*  Amo, 
rather  than  of  the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire.  Itis  a 
giorions  fault,  but  he  will  amend  It.  Henderson,  Gib- 
Bon,  M*Nee,  and  perhaps  Ross,  are  all  good  portrait 
painters,  but  not  surpassing.  Gibson  is  a  fine  eolourlst ; 
Hendenon,  a  minutely  iaithfbl  and  Ihetldioos  copier  of 
Natuiv.  This  Is  well ;  but  he  is  also  equally  so  of  tables 
and  chairs,  and  thisstiflfens  his  pietures.  He  hates f^are 
too,  and  he  paints  in  dingy  reds  and  russets ;  but  he  has 
capital  stuff  about  him.  M '  Nee  promises  to  be— nay,  la— 
•  bold  and  admirable  sketeher ;  but  he  Is,  as  yet,  too 
aketehy.  His  chalks  are  excellent;  and,  la  a  year,  he  will 
-work  closer  Into  his  canvass.  Mr  Ross  is  surdy  derer ; 
but  thli  season  he  has  not  been  very  successAil  In  any 
thing  but  getting  to  be  IVoCessor  of  Ftsfaiting  la  Ander- 
8on*s  University.  We  have  several  pieces  finom  that  cle- 
ver artist,  William  Brown,  who  dsUneates  so  well  the 
palaces  of  Scotland.  They  are  unequal,  but  none  of  them 
below  par.  That  his  superb  view  of  Dundonald  Castle 
should  not  have  sold,  is  surprising.  Donaldson,  another 
Glasgow  artist,  makes  rapid  strides, — Fleming  a  Green- 
ock one,  has  made  them.  Bonar  and  Peterson  ssnd  ftxmi 
Edinburgh  the  cleverest  figure  pieces  in  the  Exhibition ; 
but  the  latter  asks  too  much  for  his,  considering  his  pre- 
aent  standing.  Ten  guineas  Is  no  bad  proffer  for  his 
**  Boys  Swimming.**  I  made  It,  but  no  purchase.  The 
sales,  however,  have  on  the  whole  been  good.  One  gen- 
tleman— A.  M*Lellan,  Esq. — has  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  liberal  and  tasteful  selections.  We  could 
say  to  many  that  we  wot  of,  *'  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.** 


MB  CAMPBBLL*S  8TATUABY. 

Last  week  vre  aunouneed  to  our  readers  that  Mr 
Campbdl^s  model  fvr  a  statue  of  the  Eari  of  Hopetoun, 
had  l)eeo  placed  in  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. Since  that  time,  some  other  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, by  the  same  artist,  have  l)een  added.  The  hurried 
and  unsatisfactory  manner  In  which  we  were  formerly 
able  to  notice  the  principal  worlc,  and  the  additional  ma- 
terials now  supplied  fir  fanning  a  Judgment  of  Mr  C*s 
talents,  have  induced  us  to  return  to  the  sul(|ect. 

The  works  of  this  geatleman  at  present  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Institution  are,  the  statue  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  a  famale 
figure,  a  child,  and  five  basts.  The  statue  of  the  noUeman 
Is  colossaL  His  lordship  is  represented  in  a  Roman  dress, 
tlie  toga  falling  in  simple  folds  over  the  left  arm,  the  hand 
of  which  holds  his  sheathed  sword.  The  right  hand, 
holding  a  tirldle,  rests  on  the  mane  of  his  hone,  which 
stands  directly  behind  him.  Its  head  depressed,  and,  as  it 
vrere,  rubbing  on  one  of  its  fare^l^gs.  His  countenance  is 
turned  a  little  to  the  left,  and  looking  down  on  the  spec- 
tator. The  outline,  faom  the  defwessed  head  of  the  horse 
along  its  neck,  up  to  the  head  of  the  human  figure,  is 
easy ;  with  regard  to  the  descending  line  on  the  other  side, 
the  protrusion  of  the  animal's  haunches  brcalcs  It  into  two. 
In  a  manner  not  quite  so  satisfactory  to  the  eye.  The 
head  of  the  horse  we  almost  Incline  to  pronounce  perfect, 
so  fine  is  Its  form,  so  expressive  of  life  and  fire,  with  its 
starting  eyeballs,  its  swelling  veins,  and  the  conformation 
of  its  mouth  cluunping  on  the  bit.  The  bends  of  the  fet- 
locks in  the  legs  upoa  which  It  is  planted  are  highly 
expressive  of  ehwticity.  The  whole  figure  of  the  horse  is 
good. .   The  attitude  of  the  Eaxl  Is  natural,  unconstrained, 

and  dignified.    A  likeness  to  the  original  has  l>fen  retained  |  far  from  injuring  the  Theatre,  will  ultimately  do  it  a 

most  important  sendee,  by  pointing  out  to  the  manage- 
ment. thosQ  per«9ps  who  arc  mo$t  ^kely  to  \ft  rvceiy^l 


in  the  countonance,  but  not  so  slavishly  as  to  interfere 
With  the  effect  oC  the  sUtae  as  a.work  of  art.     The  idea 


heighteaing  and  protrusion  of  the  brow  has  beea  Intva- 
dnced  with  good  effect.     The  only  detail  that  we  fed  in- 
clined to  olgeet  to  is  the  right  arm,  which  la  not  aiiffi- 
dently  rested  on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  leaves  In 
seqoence  a  fading  of  exertion  In  the  mind  of  the  i 
at  variance  with  the  general  impression  of  the  statoe. 
execution  of  the  whole,  however,  is  rlassical  and  h%hlj 
finished.— The  female  figure  is  represented  sittios  os&  a 
block  of  stone,  the  head  bent  forward  and  depnaatd,  as  H 
WHff  at  a  vessel  she  holds  In  her  hands.     It  ia  nalcad 
exoq»t  the  kqgs,  around  which  some  drapery  la  wrapped. 
There  Is  grsat  beauty  of  form  in  this  statue,  and 
fieshy  eflbet.     The  arrangement  of  the  drapery  b 
a  little  too  finkaL — The  figure  of  the  child  Is, 
no  doubt,  a  successful  likeness,  but  there  Is  nothing  parti- 
cular  about  it. — The  best  busts  are,  that  of  a  gentleman 
near  the  chUd,  and  that  of  a  lady,  on  the  chimncy-pieesb 
beside  the  faaiale  figure.    There  is  a  bustof  a  lady,  heafda 
the  child,  to  which  Mr  Campbdl  seems  to  have  wished  •• 
givea  hi^  finish,  but  which  he  has  made  farmal«  and  i«a- 
dered  the  outlines  too  sharp  and  cutting. 

From  these  remarks,  our  readers  will  be  aUa  to  gather 
that  we  think  highly  of  Mr  CampbeU*s  talents  ;  although 
we  must  dedine  pfonoandng  a  definitive  sentence  on  hin^ 
until  we  have  opportunities  for  a  larger  Inductloo, 

THE  DRAMA. 

Mabajix  Vssnus  concluded  her  engagement  of  twelve 
nights  on  Thursday  evening.  The  houses  she  drew  were 
in  genera]  respectable,  though  not  either  crowded  or  bril- 
liant. She  has  not  joaAt  a  great  impression  In  Edinburgh, 
and  the  general  opinion  unquestionably  is,  that  she  is  but 
a  second-rate  actress.  For  our  own  part,  we  bare  seen 
no  cause  to  deviate  from  the  sentiments  we  expressed  last 
Saturday.  In  a  very  inferior  line  of  parts,  she  is  grace- 
ful and  clever,  and  this  is  all  the  praise  to  which  we  deem 
her  entitled.  As  to  her  singing,  we  have  been  told  that 
her  '*  Cherry  Ripe**  is  superior  to  Miss  Noel*8.  We  deny 
the  fact ;  but  even  though  it  were  the  case,  why,  in  Hea- 
ven's name,  bring  her  into  comparison  with  Miss  Noel, 
whose  style  of  singing  was  entirely  different,  and  of  a 
far  higher  order  ?  One  verse  of  Miss  NoeVs  *'  Kathleen 
0*More,*'  or  of  any  of  her  Scotch  ballads,  was  worth  aU 
the  **  Cherry  Ripes  **  Madame  Vestris  ever  chanted. 
There  was  soul  and  feeling  in  Miss  Noera  songs  ; — there 
is  nothing  but  a  little  glitter  and  a  little  execution  in  those 
of  Vestris.  In  one  word,  she  knows  how  to  do  a  smart 
thing,  but  she  has  little  or  no  conception  of  aught  beyond. 

In  a  dramatic  article  in  the  Scotsman  of  Wednesday 
last,  we  find  tiie  following  passage  in  reference  to  what 
we  and  others  have  said  of  Vestris : — **  Certainly  the  tone 
assumed  by  some  of  our  critical  brethren  is  not  calculated 
to  attract  the  vi^ts  of  the  Metropolitan  actors ;  which  we 
are  sorry  for,  not  only  on  account  of  the  privation  we  may 
thereby  suffer  in  our  theatrical  amusements,  but  for  the 
injury  it  may  occasion  to  the  interests  of  the  Theatre  it- 
sdf.  In  tliis  instance,  received  as  Madame  Vestris  has 
been  by  the  public,  with  applause  ^d  approbation,  we 
hope  she  will  not  suffer  the  opinions  of  a  few  individuals 
to  prevent  her  returning  to  us ;  for,  in  the  present  dearth 
of  dramatic  talent,  the  loss  would  be  serious,  not  only  to 
us,  but  we  suspect  also  to  the  Theatre.**  Now  this  is 
sheer  nonsense.  In  criticising  an  actor  or  actress,  we  do 
not.  In  the  first  Instance,  care  one  farthing  whether  our 
remarks  may  frighten  the  metropolitan  actors,  or  be  de- 
trimental to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Theatre  here. 
We  are  anxious  only  to  state  wliat  we  feel  to  be  Just  re- 
garding  the  individual  In  question  ;  and,  we  are  well 
aware,  that  if  we  conscientiously  observe  this  rule,  oar 
criticisms,  however  severe  they  may  sometimes  be,  will  not 
deprive  us  of  a  visit  ft^m  one  really  clever  actor,  and  so 
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Though  summer  Umbm  fai  baftuty  nn, 
I  fear  fsull  dine  bat  bftuchly  ihm ; 
To«  caniiA  feed,  when  fieldt  are  ban. 

On  hips  and  hawi, 
Or  aeart  and  acrape  for  ooaraer  hit. 

Like  oorbie  crawa. 

NoTember  wind*  will  nip  the  flower. 
Then  comes  the  cauld  and  pelting  shower. 
And  shlrering  in  the  leafless  bower, 

Wi*  droukit  wing. 
You,  while  the  darlt  elouds  round  you  lower, 

Foiget  to  sing. 

When  freeiing  winds  around  you  bla*, 
0*er  glittering  wreatlis  o*  drifted  sna', 
Abd  robin  hides  in  sheltering  ha*, 

Wi*  hardy  form, 
I  fear  your  chanee,  poor  bird,  is  smaV 

To  bang  the  storm  ! 

But  yon  will  nerer  ase  that  day. 
Ne'er  shirer  on  the  naked  spray. 
For  lang  before  the  leaves  decay. 

Some  hapless  mom 
To  ruthless  hawk  you'll  fall  a  prey. 

Your  plumage  torn ! 

Was't  Freedom,  say,  or  Pleasure's  name. 
That  lured  you  frae  your  cozie  hame  ? 
Whichever,  I  can  hardly  blame, 

Though  youll  repent  It ; 
For  wiser  folk  have  done  the  same, 

And  sair  lamentit. 

I've  kent  the  rich,  but  restless  swain. 

For  Liberty,  or  sordid  gain. 

Leave  Albion's  fair  and  fhiitfbl  plain 

Wi'  scomfu*  ee. 
To  search  beyond  the  western  main 

For  bliss  to  be : 

And  In  Columbia's  forests  deep. 

Where  Indians  prowl  and  serpents  creeps 

He  dream'd  of  Scotia  in  his  sleep. 

Still  fondly  dear ; 
Or  waking,  tum'd  to  sigh  and  weep 

The  bootless  tear. 

*Tis  naething  strange  for  folks  to  think. 
If  Pleasure  for  a  moment  blink. 
Her  noon-tide  sun  will  never  sink  ; 

And  birds  and  men 
She  leads  to  dark  destruction's  brink 

Before  they  ken. 


TO  VIVIAN, 


Go  to  the  palace  of  light  and  song — 

Smile-  with  the  young  and  the  fair ! 
My  spirit  is  with  thee  in  that  bright  throng, 

To  Mess  and  to  guard  thee  there ! 
Leave  me  to  silence  and  thought  alone, 

And  sorrow  my  guest  shall  be ; 
Since  joy  cannot  lighten  my  eyes  when  thou'rf  gone, 

Th^  shall  glisten  in  tears  for  thee. 

Case  on  the  forms  full  of  life  and  grace 

That  flit  through  the  gay  halls  by. 
Read  the  glad  soul  in  each  radiant  fiice» 

As  in  streams  we  may  read  the  sky ; 
But  if  in  the  wreaths  round  their  brows  that  twine, 

A  pale  drooping  flow'k^  you  see. 
Think  of  my  heart  that  was  wither'd  for  thloe, 

And  read  it  ap  emblem  of  me ! 


List  to  the  musio  that  cheerfully  floata 

'Mid  the  sparkle  of  wine  and  mirth. 
When  the  soul  ascends  with  the  joyous  notas. 

As  the  lark  up  to  heaven  from  earth  ! 
But  if  a  lone  harp,  that  once  answer'd  to  joy» 

There  hangs  untouch 'd,  unstrung, 
Think  of  the  soul  whoee  bliss  you  caU'd  ford^ 

Whose  chords  you  so  wildly  wrung ! 

Then  go  to  the  palace  of  light  and  song. 

Smile  with  the  young  and  the  fkir  ! 
My  spirit  is  with  thee  in  that  bright  throng. 

To  bless  and  to  guard  thee  there ! 
But  come  when  the  fever  of  pleasure  is 

Once  more  to  my  silent  bower  ; 
When  my  soul  has  fled  to  its  home  at  last. 

Then  think  of  the  harp  aad  the  floww ! 


UTKRAEY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIBTII 


Oum  readctt  will  bs  glad  to  lesm,  that  s  third  vohnae  ot  lbs 
bimet,  9r  the  SHtetti  ammttu  ^  IMermimn,  Is-ip 
will  bt  pabllihed  in  roeaihly  PsRsi  and.  ttam  the 
tsftte  of  iu  editor.  Mr  Aitlieo,  thtrs  it  ewry  rcssoo  to  believe  thmt  it 
will  be,  if  poiiiblo,  s  ttlll  more  dellgbtfU  votome  thsn  either  of  the 
two  which  hsve  preesded  it 

One  of  our  enterpriiing  Ediabar||h  pabttshen  has  the  fbOovlaig 
new  works  in  prepsration  ^-An  HHtoritial  Account  of  Di 
and  Traveb  to  North  Anwrteat  Indudtng  the  United  States, 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  and  the  Voyages  in  Search  of  a  North- 
west Passage  t  with  ObservatiaBs  oa  BmlgratioQ.  By  Hngh  Hor- 
ny* Bfq.,  P.il.8.B  mostratcd  by  a  Map  of  North  America.  S  vok. 
8VO.— Pulitical  Economy  i  an  Enquiry  into  the  Natural  Oraoada  of 
Right  to  Vendible  Property,  or  Wealth.  By  Samuel  RewL  8vo.~ 
Memoirs  of  Rear- Admiral  Paul  Jones}  now  flrst  oompiled  ftom  his 
original  Journals,  Correspondence,  and  other  Papers,  brought  tram 
Paris  by  his  Heirs  at  the  time  of  his  Death,  and  fiom  his  Letters  l» 
bis  Relations  in  Scotland.  Indudtag  an  Aeoovnt  of  his  Servlecs  im- 
der  Prinos  Potemkin,  in  the  cdebratsd  Rosslsa  Campaifn  igsinst 
the  Turlts,  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  I78ff.  t  vols.  Itma— Studies  to  N»- 
taral  History  t  exhibiUog  a  popular  View  of  the  most  striking 
totercstlng  OI4ects  of  the  Material  World.  By  William  Rbind.  M< 
ber  of  the  Royal  Medical,  and  Royal  Physical  Sodrtlcs  of  Edtohurgh. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings.  Itroa^OUver  Cromwell,  a  Poem,  la 
Three  Books.«A  Glance  at  London,  BrusMb,  and  Paris.  By  the 
same  Author. 

There  Is  announced,  for  early  publication,  a  work,  entitled  Cdtie 
Manners,  as picserved among  the  ScoU  Uighlanderst  bsiog  an  Ae- 
coont.  Historical  and  Desrriptive,  of  the  Inhabitants,  AaiiquiiieB, 
and  National  PeouUuitics  of  Scotland,  more  parUcularly  of  the 
northern,  or  Gaelic  patts  of  the  country,  where  the  singular  habits  of 
the  aboriginal  CdU  are  most  tenaciously  retained.  By  James  Logan, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scockuid. 
In  one  thick  volume,  demy  8vo,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravtags. 
and  accurate  Drawings  of  the  Tartans,  Jtc  of  the  vadooa  Highland 
Clans. 

Shortly  win  appear.  The  Home  Booki  or  Young  Housdteeper^ 
ManusL  A  Complete  System  of  Oomestic  Economy,  calculated  Cor 
the  guidance  of  persons  havisg  the  management  of  a  household  of 
either  great  or  small  extend  and  oontatoing  useful  rales  for  the  ge- 
neral government  of  a  family  t  with  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
system  of  HousdMid  Acoounti,  and  valuable  directions  for  eflbctuaK 
ly  diecking  the  many  impositions  practised  upon  respectable  fomilies, 
by  servants,  &c.  The  whole  deduced  from  furtjf-flve  years'  practical 
n^Krience,  by  a  Grandmother. 

The  Athenaid,  or  Modem  Grecians,  a  Poemi  with  Notes charae* 
terisde  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks  sod  Tudu*  bf 
Henry  J.  Bradfleld,  it  announced. 

Sir  Walter  Seotf  s  Cocthcomlng  History  of  Scotland,  firom  the  ear- 
liest histork  records  down  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  is  not,  bhe  the 
series  of  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  avowedly  selected  and  ad^»ted 
{<x  young  persons,  tmt  was  undertaken  with  a  diflbrent  view,  and  fbr 
a  different  class  of  readers.  It  is  totended  to  form  a  part  of  tite  His- 
tory of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  six  snudl  octavo  volumes, 
which  we  have  already  announced— Sir  James  MadUntosh  being  en- 
gaged  fbr  England,  and  Moore  fbr  Ireland,  which  work  he  will  eom- 
mencesssooaashepabHihsihis  long-piomfMd  U£^  of  Bynat, 
neadf  ifsdy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  toUh  LUereUure,  Science,  and  the  Arte, 

PubUshed  this  day. 
Price  ISs. 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MEDICX)- 

"■•     CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  OP  EOIN  BUROtL 

Vol  III.  Part  II. 
Adam  Black,  Bdfaibaighi  Lorokam  and  Oo»  Loado«. 

SPLENDID   EDITIONS. 
CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY. 


AINSWORTITS  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

In  OiM  Volame*  Imperial  8nb 
Prioe  L.1,  lit.  6d. 

Sieveolyped,  wtthoateMdgeineat,  fWMn  the  original  CnHo  EdMoo  of 
175^  widi  numerous  additions,  emendations,  and  Improrements* 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  BEASTON,  M .A. 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge^ 

Reriaed  and  Corrected 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIS.  Esq.  M.A. 

Of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

"  Bneuureged,  we  trust,  by  the  deserred  sacoess  of  the  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  in  one  large  Sro  vohime,  we  have  here  its  La> 
tin  oottiUerpart^-a  publication  on  which  «e  do  not  hesitate  to  ba. 
stow  our  most  unqualiSed  prsiie.  Ainsworth*k  has  always  been,  what 
it  merited,  a  popular  Thesaurus  t  and  for  ready  reference  to  the 
stttdent,  none  better  could  be  oonstmeted.  Tliere  were,  however,  as 
th«emnst  be  in  all  worlcs  of  Uie  kind,  many  ermrs,  either  original, 
ta  sttdi  as  had  crept  in  through  careisw  remriating  ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  tee  a  multitude  of  these  rectified  by  the  industry  and  Judaroent  of 
the  present  editor.  In  other  respects,  alto,  great  and  notorious  im- 
provements have  been  effected— retrenchment  of  what  was  obsolete 
or  unneoessary.  and  amplification  where  the  natnre  of  the  explana- 
tions required  it.  Altoiieiher  <and  we  have  k)oked  carefiiUy  through 
many  intricate  examples  to  enable  us  to  give  this  honest  opinion)— 
altngKher  we  can  most  unreservedly  recnrnmend  this  volume  as 
•mie  of  the  best  guides  to  early  daasieal  attainments,  and  also  one  of 
the  eompletest  Latin  Dictionaries*  that  has  ever  courted  public  Ob. 
▼our."— L4/«rary  OaneiU* 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY, 

Complete  tn  One  Vbhime,  price  L.t,  ts.  In  CloCh. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  In  which  the 
Words  are  deduced  tmm  their  originals,  and  Ulttstrated  in  their  dif> 
^fnwt  Significations  by  Examples  from  tiM  best  Writers  i  to  wMch 
are  piefixad,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Gram- 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 
Stereotyped  verbatim  fWm  the  Last  Edition  eorrected 

by  the  Dootw. 

^'TMsKAtlon  of  JoRif80M*a  DtcnowAnr,  •  stereotyped  verba- 
tim  ftom  the  last  folio  Edition  cofieeted  bv  the  Doctor.*  iseralnent- 
iy  dest  I  viug  of  notice  foe  its  aoenraey,  ihe  beauty  of  Its  Typofcaphy 
and  the  character  of  Its  Arrangements."— JUtovry  Qasetie, 

**  As  a  spedmen  of  Typonaphlcal  art.  the  Work  beftxe  ns  is  a 
niendid  contribution  to  our  Libraries.  It  unites  elegance,  durabi- 
lity, exquisite  accuracy,  and  coavenienceof  fijnn,  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether unpeeoedented.*'— Jf ontAi^  ReHew. 

HENRYS  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 

In  tiiree  handsome  vols,  imperial  8vo,  price  US,  Ida.  in  CloOi, 

AN  EXPOSITION  of  theOLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT^ 

By  MATTHEW  HENRY,  V.D.M. 

To  whkb  are  pinflxed,  the  Memoln  of  the  Lilb,  Chaacter,  and 

Writings  of  the  Author. 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Sag.  F.S.A. 

*'Tt  may  almost  seem  presnnmtnous  to  ventnre  upon  mvr  reoom- 
ncndation  of  the  greatest  Englisn  commentator  on  ttie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  having  recenthr  expressed  a  decided  optolon  as  to  the  me- 
rits of  Matthew  Henry's  Bible,  it  Is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  for- 
mer commendations.  This  we  will  say,  that  every  man  ought  to 
Tiosseis  this  great  Hum's  Commentary  who  can  afford  it  With  this 
feeling  strongly  fixed  on  our  minds,  we  are  truly  glad  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  an  edition  of  this  extraordinary  wwk.  which,  in 
compactness  and  economy,  far  surpasses  evenr  former  attempt ;  and 
whidi  demonstrates  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  enteri^sing  print- 
«r  who  has  supplied  a  desraeratum  so  worthy  of  the  age.  Thepub- 
Hc  are  ereatly  indebted  to  the  man  who  thus  places  a  valuable  and 
expenHve  w<nrk  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  ordinary  means.  The 
lAh  prefixed  to  this  edition  is  the  one  latdy  flimished  by  Mr  Wil- 
liams, a  descendant  of  Matthew  Henry's  finnily,  and  a  rincere  lover 
of  all  nonconformist  memorials.  The  printer  Md  the  publisher  have 
oar  warmest  thanks."— Etun.  Mag. 

This  Edition  is  also  published  in  Parts,  at  3s.  eadi,  and  may  be 
taken  periodically,  at  the  convenience  of  Purduwers ;  and  for  the 
further  accommodation  of  the  Public,  this  Work  may  be  had  in 
Weekly  Numbers,  at  One  SMUingcaeh.  Sold  by  aU  Booksellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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much  exiwpenited  when  he  discoTen  tb«  stratagem,  and, 
in  his  rage,  he  explains  to  the  minstrel  the  reason  why 
Martin's  icscwe  was  so  nmtk  wished  for  hy  tbo  house  «f 
Aspen.  The  minsftrel  is  thimdecstruek,  and  doekres  him- 
self to  be  Bertram  of  Ebersdraf,  brother  to  Isabella's  6rst 
husband,  and  that  he  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  min- 
strel, in  consequence  of  his  having  incurred  the  displea- 
aure  of  the  Government.  He  now  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  Roderic  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Invisible  Tribunal,  and  do  aU  in  his  power  to  aid  in  re- 
"venging  the  murder  of  his  brother.  It  is  here  that  the 
fourth  act  closes,  and  the  catastrophe  is  wound  up  in  the 
fifth,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tribunal.  We  shall  extract  a 
part  of  this  ably-executed  scene : 

ACT  v.— ScEWR  I. 

Tkestihterranean  chapel  of  the  Ca$tfe  of  Griefenhavs.  It 
teem*  deaertefi,  ana  in  aecay.  There  are  four  entranees, 
each  defended  by  an  iron  portaL  At  each  door  stands  a 
Ufartkr,  clothed  in  bladc^  and  madud,  armed  with  a  nttked 
moord.  During  the  whole  scene  they  remain  motionless 
on  their  posts.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  ruinous 
altar,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  on  which  lie  a  large  bookf 
a  dagger,  and  a  coil  of  ropes^  beside  two  lighted  tapers, 
jfntiqve  stone  bencftes  of  different  heights  around  the  cha" 
peL  In  the  back  scene  is  seen  a  dilapidated  entrance  into 
the  Sacristy,  which  is  quite  dark. 
Variout  mernbers  of  the  Inmsibte  TrUmnal  enter  by  thefinr 
different  doors  of  the  chapeL  Each  whispers  something  as 
he  passes  the  Warder j  which  is  answered  by  an  inclination 
of  the  head.  The  costume  of  tlie  members  is  a  long  black 
robe  capable  of  muffling  the  face:  some  wear  it  in  this 
manner;  others  have  their  faces  uncovered,,  unless  on  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger  :  they  place  themselves  in  profound 
siltnce  upon  the  stone  benches. 
JSnter  Covvr  Rookiuc  dressed  in  m  scarlet  cloak  of  the 
tame  form  with  those  of  the  other  members.  He  takes  his 
place  on  the  most  elevated  bench. 

Rod.  Warders,  secure  the  doors !  (  The  doors  are  barred 
with  great  care,) 

Rod,  Herald,  do  thy  duty !  (Members  all  rise^-Herald 
4tands  by  the  altar. ) 

Herald.  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  who  judge 
in  secret  and  avenge  in  secret,  Ii1(e  the  Deity,  are  your 
hearts  tree  from  malice,  and  your  hands  from  blood-guilti- 
uess  ?  (All  the  Members  incline  their  heads, ) 

Rod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance,  and  preserve  us 
frova  those  of  presumption  !  (Again  the  Members  solemnly 
incline  their  heads. ) 

Her.  To  the  eas^  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north,  and 
to  the  south,  I  raise  my  voice ;  wherever  there  is  treason, 
wherever  there  is  blood-guiltiness,  wherever  there  is  sacri- 
Ifge,  sorcery,  robbery,  or  perjury,  there  let  this  curse  alight, 
and  pierce  the  marrow  and  tne  bone.  Raise,  then,  your 
voices,  and  say  with  me.  Woe !  woe !  unto  offenders ! 
All.  Woe!  woe!  (Members  sit  down.) 
Her.  He  who  knowetb  of  an  unpunished  crime,  let  him 
stand  forth,  m  bound  by  his  oath  when  his  hand  was  laid 
UAon  the  dagger  and  upon  the  cord,  and  call  to  the  assem- 
bly ibr  vengeance. 

Member.  (Rites,  hit  face  covered.)  Vengeance!  Ven- 
geance! Vengeance! 

Rod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoice  vengeance  ? 
Accuser,  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is  forsworn 
and  perjured  to  its  laws. 
Rod.  Relate  his  crime. 

Accuser.  This  peijured  brother  was  sworn,  upon  the 
steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefiictors  to  the 
judgment-seat  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  though  it 
were  the  spouse  of  his  heart,  or  the  son  whom  be  loved  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye ;  yet  did  he  conceal  the  guilt  of  one  who 
was  dear  imto  him ;  he  folded  up  the  crime  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Tribunal;  he  removed  the  evidence  of  guilt, 
and  withdrew  the  ariminal  Irom  justice.  What  does  his 
perjury  des«^e? 

hod.  Accuser,  come  before  the  altar ;  lay  thy  hand  upon 
the  digger  and  tne  cord,  and  swear  to  the  truth  of  thy  ac- 
cusation. 

Accuser,  (  His  hand  on  the  altar. )  I  swear ! 
Rod.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty  of  peijury 
should  it  be  found  &lse  ? 
Accuser.  I  will 

Rod.  Brethren,  what  is  your  sentence?  (  The  Members 
c^fcr  a  moment  in  whispera^^  tilenee,) 


Eldest  Mem,  Our  voice  is,  that  the  perjured  bnrtlicr 
merits  death. 

Rod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  aasemblj^ ; 
oamethi  criminal. 

Accuser,  Gtorgt,  Bar«n  of  AspcA.  (A  mmrmmr  strike 
assembly.) 

A  Mrmber  (suddenly  rising, )  I  am  ready,  anoordin^  to 
our  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  the  steel  and  the  cord,  that 
George  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  accusation,  and  that  it  is 
a  foul  calumny. 

Accuser.  lUsh  man  !  gagest  tlum  an  oath  ••  li^tly^? 

Member.  I  gage  h  not  lightly.  I  proffer  it  In  the  imtm 
of  innooenoe  and  virtue. 

Accuser.  What  if  George  of  Aspen  should  not  himaelf 
deny  the  charge? 

Member,  'fhen  would  I  never  trust  man  again. 

Accuser.  Heart  him,  then,  bear  witness  against  hlmflf. 
(  Throws  back  his  mantle, ) 

Rod.  Baron  George  of  Aspm ! 

Geo,  The  same^— prepared  to  do  penance  for  die  crime  ef 
which  he  stands  selt-amwed. 

Rod.  Still,  canst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  the  criminal 
whom  thou  hast  rescued  fi'om  justice :  on  that  cooditim 
alone,  thy  brethren  may  save  thy  life. 

Geo.  Tbinkest  thou  I  would  betray,  for  the  sa&ty  of  my 
life,  a  secret  I  have  preserved  at  the  breach  of  my  word?— 
No !  I  have  weired  the  value  of  mv  obligation — I  will 
not  dii«chargr  it— hut  most  willingly  wih  I  pay  the  pennity ! 

Rod.  Retire,  George  of  Aspen,  till  the  as^emhiy  pro- 
nounce judgment. 

Geo,  Welcome  be  rour  sentence— I  am  weary  ef  year 
yoke  of  iron.  A  light  beams  on  my  soul.  Woe  to  those 
who  seek  Justice  in  the  dark  haunts  of  mystery  and  cruel- 
ty !  She  dwells  in  the  broad  bhize  of  the  sun,  and  Mercy 
is  ever  by  her  side.  Woe  to  those  who  would  advance  the 
general  weal  by  trampling  upon  the  aodal  affectiotn !  they 
aspire  to  be  more  than  men— -Chey  sbidl  become  worse  than 
tigers.  I  go :  better  for  me  your  altara  should  he  acnined 
with  my  blood,  than  my  soul  blackened  with  your  crioiciL 
(  Exit  George  by  the  ruinous  door  in  the  back  teener  istto 

the  Sacristy, ) 

Rod,  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel,  and  upon  the  cord, 
to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without  fa^xinr  and  with- 
out pity,  what  Is  your  judgment  upon  George  of  Aspen, 
self-accused  of  peijury,  and  resistance  to  the  laws  of  our  fra- 
ternity ?    (  Long  and  earnest  murmurs  in  the  assembly, ) 

Rod,  Speak  your  doom. 

Eldest  Mem.  George  of  Aspen  has  declared  himself  per- 
jured—the  penalty  of  perjury  is  death ! 

Rod.  Father  of  the  Secret  Judge*— eldest  among  tbooe 
who  avenge  in  secret— take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the  cord ; 
let  the  guilty  no  lunger  cumber  the  land. 

Eldest  Mem.  I  am  fourscore  and  eight  yeara  old.  My 
eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  Is  feeble;  soon  shall  I  be  called 
to  the  throne  of  my  Creator,  How  shall  I  stand  therev 
stained  with  the  blood  of  such  a  man? 

Rod,  How  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  threne,  loaded 
with  the  guilt  of  a  broken  oath  ?  The  blood  of  the  crimi- 
nal be  upon  us  and  oura ! 

Eldest  Mem.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God ! 
(  He  takes  the  dagger  from  the  altar^  goes  slowly  towards 
the  back scene^  and  reluctantly  enters  the  Sacristy.) 

Eldest  Judge.  (From  behind  the  «cenff)— Dost  theu  lor- 
fdve  me? 

Geo.  ( Rehindy—l  do !    (He  is  heard  toJaU  heavily, ) 
(  Re-enter  the  old  Judge  from  the  Sacnsty,     He  utys  on 
the  altar  the  bloody  dagger.) 

Rod.  Hast  thou  done  thy  duty  ? 

Eldest  Mem,  I  have.    (  He  faints, ) 

Rod,  He  swoons— remove  him. 
(He  it  assisted  off  the  ttage.    During  this,  four  eieai- 
bers  enter  the  Sacristy  t  and  bring  out  a  bier  cooered 
with  a  pally  which  theyplaceon  the  steps  of  the  aliar. 
A  deep  silence.) 

Rod,  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  avenging  in 
secret,  like  the  Deity,  God  keep  your  tboui^hts  from  evil, 
and  your  hands  fi'om  guilt  !** 

Isabella  is  afterwavds  bvonght  In  and  aoouasd  by  Ber- 
tram. Finding  thatithere  is  no  hope  of  escape,  she  stabs 
herself  and  dies.  Further  cruelties,  about  to  be  perpetra- 
ted by  the  IVibunal  on  the  old  Baron  Rudlger,  are  into^- 
rupted  by  the  arrhml  of  th*  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whe  ba- 
nishes Roderic  and  Bertram  from  the  empire;  and  the 
,  render  being  allowed  to  suppose  tl|at  Uenry  will  aiU- 
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of  the  dedkation  to  <  Swdauapalu,'  1>y  the  fiuiltof  the  ^W 
liaher,  and  addng  his  permUaioii  to  prefix  it  to  the  forth- 
oomiDg  Tolume  m  Werner  and  the  Myiterv  ? 

**  Are  yoa  quite  well  yet?  I  hope  so.  I  am  teDini;  two 
more  horaei,  and  diamiMiDg  two  niperfluoua  tervanta.  Mf 
horaca  now  amount  to f our,  inatcad  of  nine ;  and  I  liaTear- 
ranged  my  estaUiahment  on  tlie  aame  footing.  So  you  per- 
oaive  that  I  am  in  cameat  in  my  frn^alitiea. 

**  Youra  ever  aroctionataly. 

•*  Noel  BTBoy.** 

Of  the  prooe  talea  in  thla  rohmie,  the  three  by  Mrs 
SheHey,  the  authoress  of  FVankenstein,  appear  to  ua  the 
heat.  Theodore  Hooke  baa  contributed  rather  a  duil  and 
commonplace  story,  called  **  The  Bride  ;**  the  anther  of 
'<  Granby**  an  amuaing  *<  Dialogue  for  the  year  2130;** 
whilst  Lord  Normanby,  the  authors  of  the  *'  0*Hara 
Talea,"  <<  Anastaaius,'* '  the  •*  Hungarian  Talea,**  and 
**  Hi^i  Baba,**  hare  all  eupplied  respectable  stories.  We 
prelW  selecting,  as  a  specimen,  one  of  Mrs  Shelley's,  whieh 
has  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  short  and  prettily  UAd : 

THE  FALSE  aUTME. 

JBp  tkt  Author  of  **  FrankmMttim.** 

««  Cone,  tell  oae  where  the  «Mld  It  iwnd 
WhoMhtart  can  love  without  deoiltf     . 

And  I  will  ifing«  the  world  around 
To  tlffa  one  moment  at  her  ISBet.** 

TaoMAa  MooBE. 

«  On  a  fine  Julr  day,  the  fidr  Margarst,  Queen  of  Na- 
varre^ then  on  a  visit  to  bar  roval  brother,  hnd  arranged  a 
rural  feaat  for  the  morning  following^  which  Francia  de- 
clined attending.  He  waa  metanchely ;  and  the  cause  waa 
said  to  be  aome  lover*a-qoarrel  with  a  nvotuite  dame.  Tlie 
morrow  oame^  and  daric  rain  and  murky  douds  destroyed  aft 
ones  the  achemea  of  the  courtly  thnmg.  Margaret  waa 
lUigrT,  and  she  grew  weary :  her  only  heme  for  amusement 
was  in  Ftands,  and  he  had  abut  himaelf  up— an  cxesUent 
reason  why  she  should  the  more  desire  to  ses him.  Shees^ 
tersd  his  apartment:  he  waa  standing  at  the  eaaemcnt, 
•gainst  which  the  noisy  shower  beat,  writing  with  a  dl»- 
mond  on  the  glav.  Two  beautiful  dogs  were  his  sole  com- 
paniona.  As  Quean  Maipu^  entered,  he  hastily  letdown 
the  silken  curtain  before  the  window,  and  looked  a  little 


<««  What  treaaon  Sa  thla,  my  liege,*  said  the  Qneeo,  <  which 
crImaoQayonreheek?    Imuataee  tbeaaaae.' 

«  *  It  la  treaaoB,*  replied  the  King;  «  and,  therelbre, 
awaat  sister,  thou  mayeat  not  aee  it.* 

*'  Thla  tike  more  excited  Margaret's  ourioaity,  and  a  nky- 
Inl  conteat  enaued :  Francis  at  Uwt  yielded :  he  threw  bim- 
aslf  on  a  huge  high-backed  settee;  and  as  the  lady  drew 
back  the  curtein  with  an  arch  amile,  he  grew  grave  and  sen- 
tiaMUtal,  as  he  reflected  on  the  cauae  which  had  Inspired 
Us  Ubel  againat  all  wonsankind. 

**•  What  have  we  here?*  cried  Manrarst :  «iiay,thkia 
l£ae-migeat6- 

*  Sonvent  femme  varies 
Bienfouquis*yfie!' 

Very  Uttle  change  woiM  greatly  amend  your  couplet  :— 
WonM  it  not  run  better  thus? 

*  Seuvent  bomme  varies 
BienfoUequis'yfie!* 

■  I  could  tdl  you  twenty  stories  of  man's  Inconstancy.* 

<*  *  I  will  be  content  with  one  true  tale  of  woman's  lldeli- 
tpr,' said  Francis  drylv;  <  but  do  not  provoke  me.  I  vrould 
lain  be  at  peace  with  the  soft  Mutabilities,  for  thy  dear  aake.* 

"  '  I  defv  your  araoe,*  replied  Margaret  rashly,  <  to  ii^ 
stance  the  nusebood  of  one  noble  and  well-reputed  dame.* 

«  *  Not  e%'en  EmUie  de  Lagny  ?*  asked  the  King. 

«  This  was  a  sore  subject  for  the  Queen.  Emilie  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  own  household,  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  virtuous  of  her  maids  of  honour.  She  had 
long  loved  the  Sire  de  Lagny,  and  their  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated  with  r^dncs  but  little  ominous  of  the  result.  De 
Lagny  was  accused  but  a  year  after  of  traitorously  yiekling 
to  the  Emperor  a  fortress  imder  bis  command,  and  be  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  For  some  time 
Emilie  seemed  inconsolable,  often  visiting  the  miserable 
dungeon  of  her  husband,  and  suffcrlng,  on  her  return  fVom 
witnearimr  his  wretchedness,  such  paroxysms  of  grief  as 
tiircatened  her  life.  Suddenly,  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow, 
she  disappeared ;  and  enquiry  only  divulged  the  diigraoeful 


ftct,  that  she  had  escaped  firom  France,  bearing  her  jewel* 
with  her,  and  accompanied  by  her  pan  Robinet  Lmux. 
It  was  whispered,  that  during  their  Journey  the  lady  and 
the  stripling  often  occupied  one  chamber ;  and  Maignret, 
enraged  at  thess  discoveries,  coounanded  that  no  fbrcfaa* 
quest  should  be  made  for  her  lost  Ikvoorite. 

•*  Taunted  now  by  her  brother,  she  defended  EmOie,  de- 
daring  that  she  believed  her  U  be  guiHleas;  cvrngnk^  a* 
fiur  aa  to  boast,  that  within  a  month  she  would  brla^ 
of  her  iimooenoe. 

**  *  Robinet  was  a  pretty  boy,*  said  Franda,  lai^Ung. 

<•<  Let  ua  make  a  bet,*  cried  Marpuet:  <IfIleae,Iv 
bear  this  vile  rhyme  of  thine  aa  a  Btiotto,  t*  my  siMaaa,  to  asT 
gmve:lflw|n * 

*<  <  I  will  break  my  window,  and  grant  tliee  whatew 
boon  thou  askest.' 

**  The  result  of  this  bet  was  long  sung  by  troubadovr  and 
minstreL  The  Queen  employed  a  hiudred  fminaariiB 
published  rewards  for  any  intelligenoe  of  Emilie — all  in 
vain.  The  month  was  expiring,  and  Margaret  would  haw 
given  many  bright  jewels  to  redeem  her  word.  On  the  ew 
of  the  fhtal  day,  the  iailor  of  the  priaon  hi  vrhleb  the  Sire  da 
Lagny  waa  conflaea,  sought  an  audlenoe  of  the  Qneen  ;  ka 
brought  her  a  miiasaau  fram  the  knight  to  say,  that  if  the 
Lady  Mamret  vroiMd  aak  his  pardon  as  her  boon,  and  ob- 
tain from  ber  royal  brother  th^t  he  might  be  brooght  be> 
fore  him,  her  bet  was  won.  Fair  Maiptfet  was  verr  joy- 
ful, and  readily  made  the  desired  promise.  Trmncit  waa 
unwilling  to  see  bis  false  servant,  but  be  was  In  b%h  good- 
humour,  for  a  cavalier  had  that  morning  brought  intelli- 
gence of  a  victory  over  the  ImperiaHats.  The  naaai  ngj 
hhnaelf  waa  hmded  In  the  diipatdua,  aa  the  moat  fwnr&ss 
and  faravsst  knight  in  France.  The  King  loaded  him  with 
preaents,  only  regretting  that  a  vow  prevented  the  oo&dicr 
from  raising  nia  visor,  or  declaring  bis  name. 

"  That  same  evening,  aa  the  seUing  sim  shone  on  ihe  laU 
tice  on  which  the  unganant  rhyme  waa  traced,  Fraads  ro- 
posed  on  the  same  settee ;  and  the  beautHnl  Queen  of  Na- 
varre^ wHh  triimiph  in  her  bright  eyea,  aat  beside  hhn.  A^ 
tended  by  gnarda,  the  prkansr  waa  brought  in ;  his  fraaaa 
waa  attenuated  by  privation,  and  he  walked  with  tottering 
ateps.  He  kaelt  at  the  feet  of  Frauds,  and  uncovered  his 
head ;  a  quantity  of  rich  golden  hair,  then  eacaping,  fell 
over  the  sunken  cheeks  and  pallid  brow  of  the  suppliant. 
'  We  have  treason  here,'  cried  the  King :  *  Sir  Jailor,  where 
b  your  priaoner  V 

** '  Sire,  bUme  him  not,*  said  the  aolt,  faHcrk^  voice  of 
EmOls^  <  wiser  men  than  he  have  been  deceived  by  woe 
My  dear  lord  was  sulltless  of  the  crime  Isr  which  be 
fend.  There  waa  but  one  mode  to  save  hfan.  I 
his  chalna— he  eacaped  with  poor  Robinet  Leronx  In  my  al^ 
tire— he  ioincd  your  army :  the  young  and  gallant  oavaUer 
who  delivered  the  dlspatcbca  to  your  graces  vHiom  yoa 
overwhelmed  with  honours  and  reward,  nmr  own  Engner- 
rard  de  Lagnv.  I  waited  but  for  his  arrival  with  teatima- 
nlals  of  bis  ionoeencB,  to  declare  myself  to  my  hidy,  the 
queen.  Haa  she  not  won  her  bet?  And  the  boaasbe  aski  * 
*<  <  Is  De  Lagny*s  jpardon,*  said  Margaret,  aa  abe  also 
kndt  to  the  klnc :  ^  Spars  your  fidthful  vaseal,  sirs^  and 
reward  thla  bidy\  truth.* 

*'  Francis  first  broke  the  fiUse-speaklng  window,  then  ha 
raised  the  ladies  from  their  supplicatory  posture. 

**  In  the  tournament  given  to  celebrate  thla  *  Trhmipli 
of  Ladiea,'  the  Sire  de  Lagny  bore  off-  every  prise ;  and 
sursly  there  waa  more  loveliness  In  Emille's  aided  cheek 
more  grace  in  her  emadated  ftrm,  type  aa  they  were  of 
truest  affection,  than  In  the  prouder  bearing  and  frasbir 
complexion  of  the  moat  brilliant  beauty  In  attendance  on 
the  courtly  festival  !** 

In  the  poetical  departaaent,  the  JEsepsoAs /or  1830  la 
not  ao  good  aa  that  for  1880,  and  la  deddedly  infoiar  to 
the  iSoaMNir.  The  editor,  Mr  Maaad  Reynolda,  hai 
wiady  exduded  any  of  his  own  verses;  bat  he  sseaaa 
moreover  to  be  an  indUferent  judge  of  poetry,  and  he  has, 
besides,  been  evidently  anxious  to  have  as  many  titled 
names  as  posdble  In  his  list  of  contributors,  which  was, 
of  Itself,  enough  to  knock  the  poetry  of  his  book  on  the 
head.  Lords  Poreheater,  Holland,  Morpeth,  and  Ma- 
gent,  and  MMmam  the  Uoaourable  Gesrge  Agar  EUm^ 
Chariss  Phipps,  and  Henry  liddsU,  may  beep,  far  aaght 
vre  know  to  the  contrary,  eoccdleBt  FVeadi  cooks,  and  be 
the  moat  deairable  acquaintances  in  the  worid;  but  Mr 
Mansd  Reynolds  has  committed  a  grievous  fiuilt  in  •t- 
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jffvtMids  to  oonti^^— "  The  AntiqvUiM  of  tbe  J«w».  care- 
laUy  oom^led  from  aathenUo  aourev,  aod  iUastnted  from 
ipodem  tntyds. 


»» 


Sioriei  of  WaieHoOf  and  other  Takt,     Thne  Tolmnet. 
London.     Honrjr  Colbom  and  Richard  Bentley. 

Wx  have  read  this  book  with  very  great  pleasure.  We 
were  at  first  rather  prejudiced  against  it  by  tlie  titl^ 
wliich  appeared  to  us  too  much  of  the  clap-trap  order ;  but, 
if  it  be  so,  it  is  not  because  the  author  needs  to  trust  for 
success  to  any  such  aid.  lie  is  a  man  of  talent ; — he  lias 
a  vivid  fancy,  a  strong  perception  of  character,  an  excel- 
lent stock  of  humour,  and  the  power  of  grasping  vigo- 
rously graver  and  more  passionate  themes.  We  should 
imagine  that  this  is  his  first  book,  for  there  is  a  freshness 
about  it,  and,  in  some  things,  an  unpruned  exuberance, 
whic^  to  us  are  particularly  agreeable,  considering  the  fit- 
shion  so  prevalent  now-a^-days  of  writing  novels  by  steam, 
or  some  sort  of  machinery.  We  guess  him  to  be  an  Irish- 
man, for  the  scene  of  the  greater  number  of  his  stories 
is  laid  in  Ireland.  The  connecting  thread  upon  which 
they  are  strung  is  ingeniously  enough  contrived.  We  are 
introduced  to  the  28th  regiment,  wliich  is  quartered,  in 
the  year  1815,  in  an  Irish  county,  south  of  the  Shannon. 
We  become  acquainted  with  the  oflScers,  and  they  t**!!  us 
their  own  adventures  and  stories,  which  of  course  vary  in 
their  nature  according  to  the  character  of  tbe  narrator. 
The  interval  between  these  stories  is  filled  up  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  regiment,  which,  on  the  return  of 
Bonaparte  from  Elba,  is  ordered  to  Belgium,  and  con- 
ducts itself  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  of  which 
a  spirited  account  and  many  interesting  anecdotes  are 
given.  What  we  like  about  our  author  is,  that  his  ima^ 
ginatlon  never  flags,  and  that,  though  his  Tales  are  nu- 
merous, there  is  no  tameness  or  monotony  in  them.  The 
first  volume  contains — My  own  Adventure — the  Detach- 
ment— the  Adventure  of  the  Captain  of  Grenadiers — the 
Route — the  Outlaw's  Story — the  IVIarch — Sarsfield — 
Frank  Kennedy — and  the  Story  of  Colonel  Hilson.  Of 
thete  some  are  remarlutble  for  the  breadth  and  raciness  of 
their  humour,  such  as  the  story  of  '*  Frank  Kennedy,**  in 
which  there  are  several  scenes  worthy  of  Fielding,  and 
which  might  be  transferred  to  the  stage  with  immense 
effect.  And  the  others  are  no  less  remarkable  for  power 
and  pathos,  such,  in  particular,  as  **  Sarsfield  "  and  '*  The 
Story  of  Colonel  Hilson.*"  In  the  second  and  third  vo- 
lumes we  have  some  excellent  descriptive  writing,  such  as 
tbe  account  of  "  Napo]eon*s  Return,**  *'  The  Champs  de 
Mai,**  and  the  Battles  of  Quatre-Bras,  Ligny,  and  Water- 
loo,  together  with  more  stories  equally  strongly  marked, 
wbetfier  of  a  light  or  serious  cast,  as  those  to  which  we 
liKve  already  alluded.  Our  especial  favourites  are,  **  Mau- 
rice MacCarthy*'  and  "  Stephen  Purcell,**  both  of  which 
are  full  of  thrilling  interest ;  and  we  do  not  indeed  know 
any  others  in  the  language  of  the  same  length  which  sur- 
pass them  in  strong  dramatic  power. 

The  short  extract  or  two,  which  is  all  that  our  space 
enables  us  to  give,  will  do  no  justice  to  these  volumes. 
They  may  succeed,  however,  in  conveying  to  the  reader 
•ome  idea  of  the  author's  humour,  which,  however,  is  only 
an  inferior  part  of  his  talents.  The  shortest  story  we  can 
fiad  will  bc«t  suit  our  purpose.     It  is  entitled, 

Thx  LrrTLx  Major*8  Lovb  Advxmvurb.— >**  Ton  must 
know,  when  I  was  in  the  ISth  Light  Dragoons,  I  was 
quartered  in  Canterbury ;  and  having  got  some  introduc- 
tory letters,  I  contrived  to  malce  out  a  pleasant  time  enough. 
One  of  mv  visiting-houses  was  old  Tron8on*s,  the  bnnlc- 
er*s— devilish  agreeable  family — four  pretty  girls > all  flirt- 
ed--painted  on  velvet— played  the  harp-^ang  Italliin,  and 
danced  as  if  they  had  bean  brought  up  under  D*£gviile,  in 
the  corpt  de  baliet.  The  old  boy  kept  a  man  coolc,  and  gave 
iced  Cbanipainie.  Now,  you  Icnow  there  is  no  standi ng 
this ;  and  Harriette,  the  second  of  the  beauties,  and  I  agreed 
to  f^l  in  love,  which,  in  due  course  of  time,  we  efTei'fed. 
Nothing  could  be  better  managed  than  the  whole  affair. 
Wo  max  selected  a  confidant,  sat  for  oar  pictunn,  inter- 


changed them  with  a  pawionata  Q0I^  and 
CQgacement  for  ever. 

'*  Sui-h  was  the  state  of  thinjn  when  the  routo 
and  my  troop  was  ordered  to  emoark  for  PortugaL  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  commotion  !  Harrlette  was  In  hysterics  ;  we 
talked  of  an  dopement,  and  discnsaed  the  propriety  of  going 
to  Gretna ;  but  tbe  d  d  hurry  to  embark  prevented  ns. 
I  coald  not,  yoa  know,  take  ha  with  me.  Wonoan  m  a 
transport !  a  devilish  bore ;  and  nothing  was  left  for  it  bat 
to  exchange  vows  ol- eternal  fidelity.  We  did  ao,  and  part- 
ed—both persuaded  that  our  hearto  were  reciprocally  brokm. 

**  Ah,  Mao  if  you  knew  what  I  auliered  night  mmA 
day !  Her  picture  rested  In  my  bosom ;  and  I  oonanmed  a 
pipe  of  wine  in  toasting  her  liealth,  while  I  was  dying  of 
dsLmp  and  rheumatism.  But  the  recollection  of  my  cois- 
ttant  Harriette  suppiMted  me  through  all,  and  parti^ilarly 
so  when  I  was  cheered  by  tbe  report  of  the  snub-nosed  sur- 
geon who  joined  us  six  months  after  at  Santarem,  and  aa- 
sured  me,  on  the  faith  of  a  physician,  that  the  dear  giri  waa 
in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption. 

**  Two  years  passed  away,  and  we  were  ordered  bome. 
O  Heavens!  what  were  mv  feelings  when  I  laoded  at 
Portsmouth !  I  threw  myself  Into  a  carriage^  and  ataite4 
with  four  horses  for  Canterbury ;  I  arriv^  there  srtth  a 
sale  neck,  and  lost  not  a  momant  in  annoopcing  my  retnna 
to  my  constant  Harriette. 

<*  The  delay  of  the  messenger  seemed  an  eternity ;  b«tt 
what  were  my  feelings,  when  he  brought  me  a  perfumed 
note  (to  do  her  justice,  she  always  wrote  on  lovely  Irtter- 
paper)  and  a  parcel !  The  one  oontuined  cmigratulsLtioiisoB 
my  safe  arrival,  accompanied  by  assurances  of  unfeigned 
regret  that  I  had  not  reached  Canterbury  a  day  sootier,  and 
thus  allowed  her  an  opportunity  of  having  her  *  dear  friend 
Captain  Melcomb*  present  at  her  wedding ;  while  the  packet 
was  a  lai^  assortment  of  French  kid-skins  and  white 
ribbon. 

**  That  blessed  morning  she  had  bestowed  her  ftdr  band 
on  a  fat  professor  of  theology  from  Brazen  Nose,  who  had 
been  just  presented  to  a  rich  prebend  liy  the  bisbois  for  h*. 
ving  proved,  beyond  a  oantroversy,  tbe  divine  origin  af 
titMs,  in  a  blue-bound  pamphlet.  Beiore  I  had  time  to 
recover  from  my  astonishment,  a  travelling  carriage  brought 
me  to  the  window,  and,  quickly  as  it  passed,  1  had  full  time 
to  see  ma  hcUe  Harriette  seated  beside  the  thick- winded  dig- 
nitary. She  bowed  her  white  Spanish  bat,  and  wkx  ostrich 
feathers  to  me  as  she  rolled  olf,— to  spend,  as  the  papers  in- 
formed me,  *  the  honey-moon  at  the  Lakes  of  Cumbui  land  * 
There  was  a  blessed  return  for  two  years*  expo«ire  to  the 
attacks  of  rhettmatiam  and  French  oivalry  !**— VoL  II.  pf^. 
43—6. 

To  this  we  shall  add  just  one  other  passage  of  an  equally 
lively  kind : 

A  Rival.—"  So  far  this  gallant  captain  was  partkolarly 
pleasant ;  but  my  horror  waa  inooooeivaUe,  when,  after  a 
prolonged  visit,  he  entreated  with  evident  embarraasmen^ 
to  be  permitted  to  speak  a  few  words  to  Miss  Mervyn  in 
the  next  room.  I  instant  y  started  on  mv  feet,  grasped  the 
general's  ctne,  and,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  left  the  drawing- 
room,  hastened  to  the  shrubbery,  and  there  threw  myself  on 
a  bench. 

"  What  the  devil  did  the  fUlow  want  with  Lucy?  What 
else,  but  to  make  her  an  unconnected  speech,  and  an  offior 
of  his  hand  and  fortune.  Was  ever  man  ao  miserable  as  I  ? 
Lucy,  the  onlv  woman  that  for  ten  years  I  could  look  upon 
without  aversion,  that  she  should  be  selected  by  this  infernal 
Lancer  !  In  another  wtvtc,  I  might  have  come  to  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  asking  her  to  marrj',  and  have  succeed- 
ed ;  but  this  whiskered  swordsman  would  be  my  ruin. 
Again  I  forswore  tlie  sex^-determined  to  be  off  for  Oal^vay 
—rose  to  order  post  horses  sat  down  again,  and  paased  a 
miserable  half  hi'ur,  till  i  heaid  tbe  wheeb  of  that  cxaam- 
ble  tandem  croasii^  the  gravel  like  a  wbii  Iwind. 

"  Suspense  was  not  endurable.  I  approached  the  hout^ 
and  entered  the  drawing-room.  Lucy  was  not  there.  I 
tried  the  library— equoHy  unfortunate.  I  examined  the 
green-house— no  Lucy.  The  dressing-bell  mng— tbe  dinner 
peal  succeeded— and  Lucy  entered  the  apartment  by  one 
door,  as  tbe  servant  announced  dinner  at  another. 

**  A  burning  blush  dyed  her  cheek,  as  her  eyes  enoow^ 
tered  mine»  *  All  is  over!*  I  mentally  f^jaculated;  and 
none  but  the  d— d  need  envy  the  feelings  that  oonvictioi^ 
carried  with  it* 

"  Would  I  have  soup?  No Fowl  ?  Same  reply.    Din- 

ner  passed— neither  ate.     She  was  confused-^  I  miaeraliAe; 
— the  denert  was  hdd,  and  tbe  aervima  lrfl«h 
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•he  has  been  intrusted  to  the  giHirdiimthip  of  a  neif  h- 
hour ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  parallel  complete,  her 
kind  friend  who  have  undertaken  the  charge,  are  employ- 
ing all  the  means  in  their  power  to  render  the  diiteaae 
permanent,  and  thus  to  secure  for  themselves  the  wnchaU 
lenged  administration  of  her  property.  It  is  the  way  of 
the  world. 

The  Life  and  Remams  of  WUmoi  Warwick.  Edited  hy 
his  ftriend,  Henry  Vernon.  Volume  Second.  8to. 
Pp.  314.  London.  James  Ridgway,  PiocadiDy.  1829. 

The  first  volume  of  this  book  was,  it  seems,  Ikvour- 
aUy  received  by  all  our  periodical  critics,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  London  Magazine.  Its  praise  was  far 
from  being  suffidentiy  rapturous  to  satisfy  the  author, 
and  he  felt  himoclf  in  the  very  unpleasant  dilemma,  in 
as  fiir  as  regarded  that  Magazine,  of  having  no  great 
cause  of  complaint,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  for 
which  to  be  ttiankfuL  Thus,  at  least,  we  translate  his 
suppressed  grumbling  at  the  coldness  of  his  judges,  and 
the  quantity  of  their  advice,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  stands  up  to  a  sparring  match  with  the  above>named 
dissenting  reviewer.  This  (whatever  people  may  think 
of  it)  is  all  very  natund.  Young  authors  have  uniform- 
ly a  craving  for  excitement;  lavish  encomium  is  the 
kind  which  is  most  grateful  to  them — «nd  ftdling  it,  the 
cmly  welcome  alternative  is  downright  abuse,  which  en- 
tities them  to  betyw  themselves  to  tiiat  most  delightful  of 
all  employments — the  retort  tin-courteous.  Were  we  in- 
clined at  present  to  sermonise,  we  might  demonstrate, 
with  the  aid  of  a  thousand  pithy  instances,  that  this 
seeming  contradiction  is,  in  all  stages  of  society,  the  pre- 
dominant feature  in  the  characters  of  men  whom  heaven 
has  gifted  with  an  imagination  more  lively  than  common. 
Hie  knights  of  old  were  continually  either  fighting  or 
lussing  their  mistresses ;  and  we  honestiy  confess  that  we 
prefer,  at  any  time,  a  regular  quarrel  with  an  old  friend, 
to  a  heartless  relapse  into  indifference. 

Bevemms  d  not  moutons — although  we  suspect  that 
Wilmot  Warwick  or  Henry  Vernon,  or  (as  the  lawyers 
say  in  their  eondse  phraseology)  "  one  or  other,  or  both 
of  them,**  is,  like  Coriolanus,  scarcely  a  mouUmf  but  one  of 
those  pugnacious  lambs  which  baa  like  bears.  Once  for 
all,  however,  we  would  advise  our  young  friend  to  leave 
tilting  with  the  critics,  except  in  the  extreme  case  when 
some  dirty  fellow  becomes  personal  and  ubuslve.  That 
critics  contradict  each  other,  we  allow  ;  but  '*  so  many 
men,  so  many  minds,*'  and  the  author  is  not  expected, 
like  the  old  man  and  his  son  with  their  ass,  to  take  the 
advice  of  all  of  them.  There  are,  too,  (this,  however, 
we  speak  in  the  strictest  confidence,)  some  unutterable 
blockheads  in  the  brotherhood ;  but  ''  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him.**  Once 
more,  reoemma  d  nos  mouUma, 

The  author  of  tliis  book  is  evldentiy  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  right  feeling — one  who  dares  to  think  for  him- 
self, and  not  unflrequentiy  expresses  himself  both  with  vi- 
gour and  originality.  Yet,  as  a  story-teller,  (and  by  ikr 
the  greater  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  narrative,) 
he  has  a  great  fisult-— he  is,  like  honest  Dogberry,  In  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  willing  to  bestow  all  his  tediousness 
upon  us.  He  sets  about  his  tale  in  such  a  lumbering 
way,  that  we  have  sometimes  been  apt,  from  the  length 
of  the  road,  to  lose  all  desire  to  get  to  the  end.  The  first 
story,  the  Monk  of  Benvenuto,  is  the  least  liable  to  this 
ol^ection,  and  exhibits  occasional  bursts  of  power.  At  the 
end,  however,  it  is  too  hastily  and  unsatislkctorily  botch- 
ed up.  It  is  very  true,  as  the  author  says,  that  explana- 
tions come  lamely  in  at  the  end  of  a  story  ;  but  the  an- 
swer to  this  is,  that  he  should  not  have  left  them  to  the 
end.  *'  The  Three  Brothers  '*  is  tiresome ;  the  story  is 
too  apparentiy  got  up  for  the  sake  of  a  moral,  in  itself 
neither  very  recondite  nor  noveL  The  three  sketches 
entitied  «  The  Boarding-houMs,** ''  I>eatiiand  tiie  Grave,** 


and  *«  The  Will,**  are  the  neat  to  oar  taste  in 
lame.    The  light  sketches  of  chaneter  are  happy, 
sentiments  Incolcated  such  as  we  entirely  apf 
"  Julia,**  with  ito  Introduction,  and  *'  Stembcrat,'' 
Irreproachable  in  their  tendency;  bat  they 
ticklish  ground,  which  would  be  mere  saMy 
the  writer  whoos  first  otjeet  la 
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The  Irie :  a  Literary  and  Ri£piouM  Offering.     Edited  bf 
the  Rev.   Thomas  Dale,  M.A.     London. 
Low,   and   Hurst,    Chance,   h    Co.      1830. 
pp.  332. 


Tbis  Is  an  Annual  of  decidedly  a  rdigioos  v.^  » 
is  one,  at  the  same  time,  well  entitied  to  attcntioo 
all  rlaasw      The  contents,  whether  in  prme  or 
without  being  brUlkuit,  are  highly  respectable.     Th«  Edi- 
tor's poetical  contributions,  wfaidh  ars  all  of  a  sncrnd  ck»- 
racter,  are  numerousand  good ;  and  be  Is,  In  Ais  depart- 
ment, well  supported  by  Mrs  HowHt,  Miss  Jewabory^ 
Ahtfio  Watts,  TI»mao  Pringle,  8.  C  Hall,  nod  othcra. 
Among  the  meet  Interesting  of  the  yrtm  artidea  are  • 
paper  on  the  **  Character  of  Nlcodemus,**  by  thelste  Blahop 
Heber,— tiie  *'  Aymstrie  Nighte  Bell,**  and  the  *«  Bnthof 
Isis,**  by  the  Rev.  £.  Balnea,— and  *'  Luke  0*Brlaa,'*  a 
tale,  by  Mrs  S.  C  HalL     The  embellishmente  are 
tirely  upon  saoed  subjects,  and  from  ancient 
This  is  a  novel  and  interesting  fieatnre.     It  Is  a  df4ight- 
ful  thing  to  see  the  works  of  such  men  as  Murltto,  Carlo 
Dolci,  Claude,  Leonardo  Da  Vlnd,  and  Ludovleo  Car. 
racd,  well  engraved,  and  mlnlstsring  to  so  laudable  a  par- 
pose  as  that  which  the  Iris  is  intended  to  serve.     In  sosna 
instances,  the  engraving  might  have  been  better  execated  ; 
but  in  all,  the  genius  of  a  great  painter  Is  distinctiy  rU 
sible.     Our  chief  frvoorites  are  Marino's  <*  MadosiM  and 
ChUd,**  Claade%  *<  FUght  Into  Egypt,**  CaiTacel*^  **  In- 
credulity  of  St  Thomas,**  and  Carlo  DoteTs  «<  Magdalen.** 
The  "Christ  raising  Laaarus**  is  either  a  very  poor  pain*. 
Ing  originally,  or  has  been  spoiled  by  the  engraver.     Wo 
do  not  quote  from  the  Zris^  not  becnote  we  eould  not  caaily 
select  articles  well  dessnrlng  of  the  honour,  hot  because  U 
would  be  an  eadliss  task  were  wa  te  attempt  to 
to  our  pages  the  bantiss  of  evwy  Annnai. 


The  Comic  Annual,  for  1830.  Edited  by  Thomas  Hood. 
London.     Hui*8t,  Chance,  and  Co. 

Me  Hoqo  has  written  almost  the  whole  of  this  Aimaal 
himself,  and  it  Is  quite  an  olU-podrlda  of  *'  whhns  and 
oddities.**     We  have  as  yet  eeen  only  some  of  the  sheete, 
and  abstain  from  speaking  of  Its  Utcrary  contents  till  we 
have  the  whole  before  us.   Instead  of  splendid  eiigi«vlttg% 
George  Cruiok  shank  has  enriched  the  volume  witli  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  of  his  clever  and  amnsing  earieatvna. 
They  are  done  in  a  light  and  sketchy  style,  and  are,  of 
course,  not  all  of  equal  merit,  but  eome  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly humorous.     Among  others,  we  may  mention 
the  following,  which  will  convey  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
whole : — I.  *'  A  Party  of  Pleasure,**  a  wherry  turned 
upside  down  In  the  water,  with  three  men  and  a  child 
clinging  like  grim  death  to  the  keel,  their  countenances 
and  attitudes  expressive  of  the  most  dreadful  consterna- 
tion, and  in  fine  oontrast  with  the  name  of  the  wherry, 
which,  as  appears  by  the  letters  painted  on  the  Inverted 
stem,  is  *'  The  Delight.*'   II.  *<  Emigration— Meeting  a 
Settler,'*  a  native,  evldentiy,  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  going 
out  to  his  morning  werk  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  some- 
where probably  In  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  coming  all 
at  once  plump  upon  an  immense  lion,  who  looks  at  him 
with  that  grim  expression  of  countenance  which  seems  to 
imply  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  had  the  emigrant 
never  left  Ireland,—*  settler  vrith  a  veogeanos!     III. 
**  A  Bumper  at  Parting,"  a  stage-«oaoh  setting  off  frem 
the  court-yard  of  an  inn,  and  passing  under  the  covered 
way,  against  whi«h  the  heads  of  thf  owtsidt 
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enqnfa^  Mft  Dcne,  Mnnexiont,  and  wlnt  parish  tie  had 
come  from ;  and,  in  particular,  if  he  had  brought  a  teiti^ 
■lonial  of  hi«  ebaracter  ? 

<«  Halch?  A  teeUmonM?  Fat  pe  the?" 
**  MThjTy  it  is  JoBt  a  written  aeoennt  of  the  character  yon 
bare  borne ;  and  tcatified  by  tlie  minieter  and  clden  of 
the  parish.** 

*'  Oachy  no,  Mr  M'Qoeen  ;  she  didna  brought  tier.** 
*^  But  you  ought  to  Imto  done  it.     What  was  tipe  rea- 
son you  did  not  bring  it  with  you  ?** 

"  Becauas  hersell  was  thoughtiog  slie  would  Im  as  petter 
without  it.** 


A  gentleman  of  Strathdon  said  to  his  maid  one  night, 
"  Tell  Finlay  to  rise  very  early  to-morrow  marning,  and 
go  down  to  Aberdeen  for  the  upholsterer.** 

^  Yes,  sir.     For  the  what  did  you  say,  sir  ?** 

'*  For  the  upholsterer.     He  knows  him.** 

"  Finlay,  you  are  to  rise  very  early,  master  says  ;  and 
you  are  to  call  on  me  to  make  you  a  brose,  and  you  are  to 
go  down  to  Aberdeen,  and  bring  home  a  polsterer.** 

"  A  polsterer  ?    What's  that  ?** 

'*  Master  says  you  have  seen  him,  and  know  what  he 
U  like.** 

"  Me  seen  him  ?     Ill  be if  ever  I  did  !** 

So,  next  morning,  Fiulay  comes  in  to  his  master  very 
early,  with  bis  great-coat  and  long  whip,  and  says,  "  Mas- 
ter, must  I  take  a  one-horse  cart  or  a  two-horse  cart  for 
thatfulthybbaist?** 

'*  What  beast,  you  blockhead  ?** 

<*  Whoy,  that  viled  lubberly  bhaist  the  polsterer.** 


Hfr  David  Paterson  once  told  me  that  he  saw  a  black 
man  standing  at  a  door  in  Glasgow,  and  a  young  High- 
lander from  the  country,  passing  by  at  the  time,  chanced 
to  cast  his  eyes  on  him  with  a  gleam  of  prodigious  interest. 
FMsrsoB,  antidjMting  some  grand  sport,  drew  near,  and 
saw  the  Highlander  come  briskly  forward,  and  begin  a- 
feeling  the  blaek  8ervant*s  hands  and  elotiiesr  muttering 
to  himself  all  the  while,  <<  Aih,  Cot  a  mercy  on  us  all ! 
what  is  made  up  for  te  pawpce  here  !**  At  length  he 
hq^  as  briskly  to  handle  the  Black*s  face,  on  which  the 
latter  gave  him  a  rude  push,  and  cried,  "  Stand  back, 
air  !**  The  young  Highlander  uttered  a  loud  sltfiek,  and 
f  prung  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  then,  turn- 
ing  round  in  utter  astonishment,  he  exclaimed,  **  Cot's 
crace  !  Cot*s  crace  !  wha  ever  saw*d  the  like  of  tet  ?  I'll 
be  tamn  if  I  didna  thought  she  was  a  timber.*' 


The  same  Mr  Paterson  once  saw  another  Highlander 
standing  looking  at  the  head  of  a  black  man  on  a  tobacco- 
nist's sign-board,  which  head  kept  constantly  moving  on 
springs.  Paterson  drew  near,  and  began  to  look  with 
still  greater  astonishment ;  on  which  the  Highlander 
said,  *'  Pray,  coot  shentlemhan,  can  you  pe  telling  her 
If  yonter  head  pelong  to  one  of  Cot's  crheatures  ?** 

A  Highlander  from  the  small  isles,  who  had  never 
been  in  a  church,  or  heard  sermon  in  his  life,  came  over 
to  a  Sacrament  on  the  mainland,  and  the  service  being 
In  his  native  tongue,  he  paid  great  attention  till  the  psalm 
was  given  out,  for  he  had  missed  the  first  one.  When 
the  precentor  fell  a-bawling  out,  Donald  could  not  com- 
prehend that,  and  called  to  some  to  stop  him  ;  but  how 
was  he  astounded,  when  the  whole  congregation  fell  a- 
gaping  and  bawling  with  alljUieir  energy  !  Donald,  con- 
ceiving it  altogether  a  fit  of  Gladness,  of  which  the  pre- 
centor  was  the  primary  cause,  bustled  up  to  him,  and  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  till  the  book  dropped 
from  bis  hand.  '<  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?**  said  the 
clerk.  "  Humph!  pe  you  Uking  tat,**  said  Donald  ;  "  for 
you  was  te  pekinner  of  tis  tamn  toohoo !" 


An  elderly  man,  from  the  Braes  of  Athol,  who  had 
never  seen  either  a  ship  or  sea  in  his  life,  once  chanced 


to  he  crassing  from  Klaghnni  to  LeMi  •■  a 
day,  and  as  the  vesssl  heeled  terribly,  he  nm  to  the 
and  held  down  with  Iris  whole  vlgoar  to  kec|»  her 
npaettlag.   "  For  te  sake  of  our  Ihiveo,  shentlea,  eessM  «id 
hold  town!**  criedhe;  **  or.  If  ymi  wUl  nhot  pe  hfllyiBf 
mhe,  1*11  Ihit  yon  aU  goto  the  hhottom  fai  s 
And  yon  ploughman  tsra,  aaanst  yon  kheap  to 
te  furr,  and  no  gang  owcr  te  crown  of  te  rhlgcgs 
Heich  ?**      The  stcersnum  at  this  laughing  nloud* 
Highlander  was  irritated,  and  with  one  of  the  lev«r 
ran  and  knocked  him  down.  "  Nhow !  laugh  yoa  nho^ 
said  he ;  **  and  you  wed  deserve  It  all,  for  It  w«s 
who  put  her  so  mhad,  kittling  her  thail  with  tnt  pia. 


.w? 
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About  thirty  yean  ago,   I  first  visited  the  Spltal  ef 
Glenshee,  and  at  that  time  I  never  had  seen  a  |,nalii 
curiosity  than  the  place  of  worship  there.     It  i«  a  rhaprl 
of  ease  belonging  to  a  parish  called  Kirfcmlcfaa^   b  tonh 
with  stone  and  lime,  and  the  roof  Is  flagged  with 
The  door  was  locked,  but  bodi  the  windows  were 
open,  without  either  glass  or  ftwne,  m  that  one  atcpput 
as  easily  In  at  the  windows  as  at  the  door.     Thet«  were 
no  seats,  hut  here  and  there  a  big  stone  placed,  and,  as 
things  of  great  luxury,  there  were  two  or  three  stkfcs 
laid  from  one  of  these  to  another.   The  floor  was  llteraOy 
paved  with  human  hones,  and  I  saw  that  the  dega  had 
gnawed  the  ends  ot  many  of  them  hy  way  of  ami 
themselves  in  the  time  of  worship.     There  wet 
hundreds  of  human  teeth,  while  in  the  north-west 
of  the  chapel  there  vras  an  open  grave,  which  had 
so  for  nearly  three  months.      It  had  been  nsade  la  the 
preceding  December  for  a  young  man  who  bad  died  la 
the  Braes  of  Angus,  hut  it  came  on  such  a  terrible  slarai 
that  they  could  not  bring  the  corpse,  so  they  buried  hfaa 
where  he  was,  and  left  this  grave  standhig  ready  lor  the 
next.    When  the  service  was  ended,  the  minister  gathered 
the  collection  for  the  poor  on  the  green.  In  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  and  neither  men  nor  vromen  thought  of  dispersing, 
but  stood  In  clubs  about  the  chapel,  conversing,  soaie  of 
them  for  upwards  of  aa  hour.     I  have  seen  many  people 
who  appeared  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  service,  but  I 
never  saw  any  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the  crack  after  scr- 
dkon  so  much. 


I  once  came  to  a  parish  in  the  west  of  Ross-shire,  in 
which  both  the  manse  and  church  were  thatched  with 
heather,  of  which  the  following  pleasant  anecdote  waa  re* 
lated  to  me.  It  had  always  been  customary  there  to  fine 
persons  guilty  of  what  is  fashionably  termed  a  ftnu  pas, 
five  groats  and  a  burden  of  heather.  The  money  went 
to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  heather  to  keep  the 
manse  and  kirk  in  thatch,  and  both  were  so  liberally  sup- 
plied that  the  minister  unadvisedly  doubled  the  fins. 
From  that  day  forth  there  was  never  one  groat  more  came 
in  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  church  and  manse 
were  both  tirled  to  the  bare  ribs.  At  length  one  Sunday, 
after  sermon,  the  parish  beadle  made  this  memorable  pro- 
clamation ; — 

**  Ho  yes !  Tis  pe  to  give  notice  to  all  concerned,  tat 
from  tis  toy  forth  to  te  end  of  to  world,  tere  will  pe  in  tis 
place  te  coot  ould  duich  at  te  coot  ould  price,  te  five  croat 
and  to  purden  of  heather.** 

In  a  short  time  the  manse  and  church  were  as  wdl 
thatched  as  ever. 


The  following  genuine  Highland  proclamation 
dted  to  me  by  one  who  heard  it,  and  took  a  copy  on  tha 
spot: — 

**  Ho  yesh  !  And  a  two  time,  Ho  yeah  !  And  a  tree 
time,  Ho  yesh  !  Tld  ony  pedy  saw  a  Ihlttle  grey  kimiv- 
gie?  He  was  over  te  prig  of  Tee  dx  toys  before  te  mhorik 
Wit  twa  peck  of  pear  mheal;  tree  peek  puffian ;  tsa 
cenrched ;  te  score  and  five  squadden,  and  five  hard  hirishk. 
If  any  pody  have  not  sawed  him>  let  then  came  to  my 
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YtH,  tfMue,  Jtmyt  ooaie»  my  trjnt  111  be  keepln*, 
VfV  the  flnt  o*  tlM  stars  that  abooa  us  is  peepin'^i— 
And,  soon  oomo  the  time,  when,  In  place  o*  the  mirk, 
Onr  tryst,  my  dear  Jeisy,  be  made  in  the  kirk  ! 


The  whole  tenor  of  Macnsil*s  life  was  altered  by  one 
nn^narded  kiss.  He  was  bred  in  an  extensiTe  mercantile 
house ;  and  when  bis  apprenticeship  was  ended,  he  still 
oontinned  to  reside  in  his  master*s  family,  and  by  degrees 
became  so  raluable  an  assistant,  that  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  his  Mng  one  day  admitted  into  partnership. 
Hb  master  had  married  a  lady  greatly  younger  than  him- 
self, and  of  extraordinary  personal  attractions ;  and  yonng 
Macneil  was  upon  terms  of  equal  intimacy  with  the  lady 
as  with  her  husliand.  It  so  happened,  that  upon  an  evil 
day,  Macneil,  who  was  then  scarcely  one-and-twenty,  was 
seated  upon  a  garden  chair  beside  the  lady  while  she  was 
reading,  and  from  looldng  upon  the  page  along  with  ho*, 
his  eyes  were  Insensibly  withdrawn  from  it,  and  ized 
upon  her  face ;  and,  the  devil  tempting  him,  as  I  am 
bound  to  beliere,  he  suddenly  snatched  a  kiss.  Thus  far 
the  story  might  senre  as  a  counterpart  to  the  story  of  Ri- 
mini ;  but,  unlem  that  **  that  day  they  read  no  OMre,"  the 
pesemblanee  goes  no  fiother.  The  lady,  in  Tirtuons  anger, 
and  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  young  Macneil 
that  the  offSraoe  was  unpremeditated,  acquainted  her  hua- 
band  with  the  audadty  of  his  protegSt  and  the  immediate 
ooBseqnenoe  was,  the  diimieml  of  MaeneU»  and  a  termi- 
nation to  the  prospecte  that  were  brightening  around  liim. 
His  life  was  etm  afterwards  nearly  allied  to  penury ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  did  not  leave  behind  Mm 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeraL  I  was 
about  to  finish  this  reminiscence  with  the  words  **  Poor 
Macneil  ;**  but  who  knows  that  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the 
composition  of  "  Will  and  Jean,**  which,  hut  for  that  un- 
guarded kiss,  might  never  have  been  written,  did  not 
more  than  compensate  for  ail  the  pritations  he  expe- 
rienced—for many  a  gloomy  solitary  hour  and  sorry 
dinner? 


THB  MYSTERIOUS  HAND. 

AV  AMKCDOVB. 

Op  aH  the  mental  infirmities  of  my  lUlow^-belngs,  there 
•re  none  that  I  am  less  Inclined  to  Uugh  at,  and,  in  fmct, 
more  disposed  to  respect,  than  a  belief  in  a|iparitlons  and 
a  fear  of  the  supernatural ;  and  one  reason  is,  that  al- 
though a  decided  sceptic  in  tboee  matten,  I  have  never 
been  able  entirdy  to  divest  myself  of  the  superstitions  of 
my  youth  ;  and  another,  tliat  even  at  an  advanced  age,  I 
have  been  placed  in  situations,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  reason^ 

**  That  column  of  true  mijeety  In  man,** 

has  been  prostrated,  for  a  time,  before  what  seemed  the 
most  appalling  realities,  and  I  have  experienced  all  the 
terrors  of  my  childhood  revived  with  undiminished  power 
.^the  groundlessness  of  my  fear  being  only  made  mani- 
fest by  some  desperate  effort  of  courage,  or  the  most  pa- 
tient subsequent  investigation.  Despite  the  march  of 
intellect,  rapid  as  it  is,  such  a  belief  will  always  more  or 
less  prevail ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  should  ;  for,  be- 
sides the  poetry  of  the  thing,  I  have  always  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  at  least,  if  not  a  reli- 
gious one,  upon  the  credulous  and  thoughtless,  by  impress- 
ing upon  them,  if  nothing  else  will,  the  absolute  certain- 
ty of  a  future  state,  between  which  and  the  present  spirits 
must  be  considered  by  them  as  the  messengers  and  con- 
necting link ;  and,  by  consequence,  lead  them,  through 
their  fears,  to  ab^ain  firom  many  sins  in  which  they 
might  otherwise  indulge.  Be  this  as  It  may,  there  are 
many  things  that  occur  out  of  the  common  course  of 
events,  having  so  much  the  appearance  of  the  supematu- 
ral»  that,  if  not  rationally  accounted  for,  wHl  produce  the 
BMsl  superstitious  effecta  upon  the  strongest  minds.  Out 
of  icvend  instanoet  that  haYe  occurred  under  my  own 


immediate  observatSoii,  the  Mlowfag  wfll 
deemed  not  uninteresting  by  the  hnrers  of  the 

Many  years  ago,  I  was  awakened  one  algbt 
unquiet  sleep,  by  a  fnling  of  acute  pain,  aad  a 
able  thrilling  throughout  my  whole  tnmB,  wHh 
ceptlon  of  my  fbrelMad,  which  ftit  singularijr  CUII7, 
as  if  preswd  upon  by  a  dead  cold  weight.  I 
strangely  alarmed;  and  remained  fcr  oevei 
immovable,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  After 
ineffectuaf  attempto  to  feel  whether  there  wan  mnj 
of  terror  near,  my  hand  at  length  enceoitered,  nnd  idl 
trembling  and  powerless  upon  another 
motionless,  cold,  clammy  hand !  My 
my  bones — ^my  hair  Mt  like  writhing  needlea  oei  my 
head — an  icy  penplratlon  staffed  e«t  fifum  every  pen 
ui  my  body.  I  made  a  violent  attempt  te  acraun  ;  mf 
tongue,  however,  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mesith,  and, 
shutting  my  eyes,  I  gave  myself  up  ta  despair.  Bui  de- 
spair, however  it  may  for  a  time  remain  InactiTe,  hath 
ita  eneiYies — energies  which  nothing  short  of  hoptktmmtm 
can  arouse ;  and  mustering  my  ii!— tltatod  pewers,  I 
struggled  to  remove  the  horrid  hand,  ler  I  fielt  it  palpably, 
in  all  Its  cold  realHy,  within  mine,  and,  giving  a  Imgsni 
piercing  shriek,  fell  exhausted  on  my  plUow  and  lainisi 
On  coming  again  te  myself,  I  femd  any  bed  emieend- 
ed  by  the  whole  household,  whh  Kghta  and  fiwm  wea- 
pons of  defbice ;  and  when,  to  chair  haaly  finniries,  I 
shudderlngly  answered,  that  a  strange  and  icy  hnad,  tihs 
hand  oi  death,  was  berfde  me,  and  had  been  npen  my 
ftnrehead,  an  Instantaneous  roar  ef  laughter  hunt  apse 
my  astonished  senses.  Starting  vp,  I  looked  round,  and 
found  that  a  stoppage  in  the  droulatkm  ef  tlm  bleed  had 
deadened  my  left  arm,  upon  whleh  I  had  been  lyin^  and 
that  the  hand,  the  awful  and  myeierleua  hand  tlmit  had 
occasioned  all  my  terror,  was  my  ewn  \        W.  B*  H. 

r  I'       =a=^aaa 

THE  DRAMA. 

Wi  are  credibly  informed  that  Braham  Is  Bpnardi  ef 
sixty-five,  in  which  case  his  voice  Is  the  next  tiling  te  a 
miracle.  In  speaking  of  it,  however,  wk  have  one  dlfi- 
culty  to  contend  with.  For  thirty  yearn  Brahaaa  has  by 
universal  consent  ranked  at  the  very  head  ef  English 
singers ;  and  if  we  only  put  the  question^  Is  1m  entitlid 
to  this  eminence  when  considered  in  eomparisen  with 
others?  we  shall  not  hesltata  to  answer  that  he  ia.  Bet 
another  question  fbrcee  Itsdf  upon  as,  which,  we 
to  say,  we  cannot,  after  the  matnrest  deliberation, 
so  satisfhetorily.  It  Is  this ; — granting  that  Braham  Is 
superior  to  all  competitors,  Is  he  quite  as  splendid  a  singer 
as  it  was  at  all  reasonable  to  expect  the  last  thirty  yesfv 
should  have  produced  In  Engiand?  To  this  qneation  we 
cannot  help  answering — No, — or,  In  other  words,  that  ws 
had  imagined  that  the  powers  ef  the  human  voice  In  earns 
solitary  Instance,  during  so  long  a  period,  vrotthl  haved^ 
veloped  themselves  in  a  still  more  remwkahle  and  sur- 
passing degree.  Mrs  Siddens,  John  Kemble,  and  Keen, 
have  done  all  that  we  hoped  from  tragic  actors ;  Munden, 
Fawcett,  Mathews,  and  othns,  have  left  us  nothing  te  wish 
for  in  the  display  of  comic  humour.  But  when  we  hear 
Braham,  though  we  are  of  coune  delighted  astonished, 
yet  we  are  continually  saying  to  ourselves — Is  this  eff  ths 
human  voice  can  do  ?  Braham*s  natural  gilts  as  a  siagw 
are  great,  and  by  means  of  indefatigable  study,  aad  with 
the  aid  of  science,  he  has  turned  them  to  the  utasost  pso- 
dble  advantage.  Still  there  would  be  no  dilBeul^im 
pointing  out  several  Imperfections  against  which  he  hm 
always  had  to  contend.  Thechief  oftheae  la,  thatallUs 
high  notes  are  on  a  falsetto  pitch,  and  though  in  gensral 
his  fine  taste  enables  him  to  soften  them  down  nendsfw 
fully,  they  yet  inevitably  want  the  full  clear  sweetness  ef 
natural  tones,  for  which,  if  we  are  oonectly  infisrme^ 
Incledon  was  conspicuous.  We  conceive  this  to  bs  ths 
great  cause  why  we  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  ta  ses 
Brsham  reigning  alone  upon  the  throne  of  enDg.     Wert 
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0  itay,  lov^  Yhion !  I  cried ; 
O  stay  and  depart  not  away, 

1  will  quickly  be  there  by  thy  side, 
For  I'll  piling  in  the  depth  of  the  tide 

The  form  1  lote  dearest  to  stay. 

JasC  as  I  ntade  ready  to  bootid, 

Iti  ecstasy  none  cud  divine, 
A  shritk  in  my  ears  did  resound, 
And  iklr  arms  enclosed  me  round. 

With  a  dear  grasp  I  could  not  ontwlne. 

I  tntn*d,  and  the  maid  of  my  heart. 

In  terror  press'd  me  to  her  breast ; 
Bat  I  kiss'd  her,  as  well  was  my  part, 
And,  her  fears  for  my  life  to  divert, 
My  love  and  my  vision  oonfesB*d. 

I  said  that  her  form  I  had  seen. 

As  she  stood  on  the  summit  above ; 
That  an  angel's  I  thought  it  had  been. 
And  her  eyes  were  so  bright  and  so  sheen. 
That  I  ween'd  them  the  twin  stars  of  lova. 

And  whenever  these  sweet  eyes  I  view. 
Which  now  I  do  morning  and  even, 

I  think  of  the  Liffey's  bright  hue. 

The  clouds  and  the  valleys  of  dew. 

And  the  stars  of  that  mild  lowly  heaven. 

TO  EOERIA. 
J3y  Henry  G,  BtIL 

Kav,  blame  me  not,  love,  should  I  sometimes  seem  oold, 
When  yon  find  me  engaged  with  my  book  and  my  pen ; 

There's  a  charm  in  my  studies  that  may  ne«  be  told, 
A  magic  that  links  me  with  mightier  men. 

Though  dearer  16  me  be  the  love  of  thy  heart 
Than  all  my  ambition's  wild  fancies  have  songht, 

There  are  moments  when  even,  all  dear  as  thou  art, 
Thou  art  lost  in  the  blaae  of  some  loftier  thought. 

0  !  deeply  I  ponder,  and  brightly  I  dream. 

On  all  that  the  sonl  of  man  longs  most  to  know ; 

1  hang  o'er  the  words,  and  I  bum  o'er  the  theme, 
Where  the  minds  of  the  dead  still  undyingly  glow. 

*Tis  my  spirit's  vocation — ^my  nature's  delighU- 
From  the  cares  of  the  world  to  turn  with  a  smile ; 

And,  as  others  press  on  for  the  wrong  or  the  right. 
To  sit  by  the  footstool  of  Knowledge  the  while. 

To  sit  by  her  footstool,  and  Hst  to  the  words 

Which  flow  from  those  lips  where  philosophy  dwells ; 

And  sweeter  to  me  than  the  songs  of  the  birds 

Is  the  music  she  breathes,  and  the  truths  which  she 
tells. 

Then  blame  me  not,  love,  that  I  cannot  recall, 
In  moments  like  these,  my  fkr- wandering  mind  ; 

I  am  lost  in  my  dreams — I  have  broken  the  thrall 
That  bound  me  in  chains  to  the  rest  of  my  kind. 

But  like  dove  to  the  ark,  or  like  bee  to  the  flower. 
Like  ship  to  the  harbour,  or  spring  to  the  lea, 

Believe  me,  the  spell  will  at  length  lose  iu  power, 
And  my  soul,  re-inspired,  will  return  back  to  thee  ! 


LITKRARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIBTICS. 


«&• 


A  Trkatisb  on  the  Law  of  Pretcrlptioo  in  Scotland*  by  Mark 
Napier,  Esq.  advocate,  ia  preparing  for  publication. 

Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  tbe  Editor  of  Uie  "  Juveoile  Forget-Me-Not,**  an- 
Boonees  for  early  publicatkn  a  volume  for  tbe  Young,  under  the 
title  of  *•  Ummid^  of  a  School  Roooa ;  or,  Chanu|^  ia  Youth  and 
Age.- 


Fk>wen  of  the  Dewrt,  bj  W.  D.  Walke.  are  amoaaccd  ; 

rfiortly,  the  Chtld  of  Thought,  and  other  Poems,  by  th«  mmm 
thor. 

Tales  of  my  T*me,  by  the  Authoreat  of  '*  Blue  Stocking  Han.* 
will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  by  a  Lady,  said  to 
have  been  in  the  oonfldenoe  of  his  Mi^Jesty,  will  be  patfriwd  la  a 
fbwdaya. 

Lieutenant  Hardy's  Travels  in  the  Inlater  of  Mexico  are  on  tte 
eve  of  publicatioo.  He  has,  it  sppcan.  exphnrad  Bway  pazta  of  dat 
country  never  yet  visited  by  any  traveller. 

Parallel  Miracles  i  or,  the  Jews  and  the  GIpsiea.  is  aimoinfteed  by 
Samuel  Roberts,  who  underukes  to  pruve.  tliat  the  latter  tribe  aze 
tile  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  denounced  by  the  Pxafiheii 
Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  and  Eaekiel. 

Stories  of  a  Bride,  by  the  Anthoren  of  *'  The  Monnny.*  are  as* 
nounced  for  speedy  publicatioo. 

The  followiag  works  are  in  the  |areii  t— ^Talcs  la  Vcis^  fDnatnttw 
of  tbe  several  pedtkMS  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  bytheRer.  W.  F.  Lys^ 
—Tales  of  Four  Nations,— The  Correspondence  and  Diary  of  B^pii 
Thoiesby.  by  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Leeds.** 

PoETRAiT  or  Oli  vaa  CaOM  wsu..— We  have  seen  a  very  spoital 
engraving,  by  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  of  a  highly  charactesistic  par. 
trait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  painted  by  Walker,  the  feUow-atudent  aad 
contemporary  of  Jameson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke.  It  la  decidedly 
superior  to  Lely's  portrait  of  the  Proteccor,  and  eaanot  fldi  to  gNe 
addldoaal  hiterest  to  the  fbvthconing  nHumeof  Dr  ffiisee irs  Lfleef 
CromwcH,  for  whfeh  wotk  it  has  ossn  eqgvaved  by  tlis  ptopnaton  of 
constable^  Mlseetlany. 

Taa  ScoTTisji  Acaormt.-^U  was  genetally  understood  aonettee 
sgo,  that  a  mlsundei standing  had  uken  place  between  flu  gHsu  i 
body  of  the  artists  belonging  to  the  Royal  Institution  and  ita  I>ireet> 
ors.     Tbe  consequence  waa,  that  twenty>four  artists,  associates  tf 
the  Royal  Institution,  iiMtruc;ed  their  agent,   Henry  Cockbom. 
Esq.  advocate,  to  address  a  tener  to  George  Watson,  Eaq.,  Preadeat 
of  the  Soottbh  Academy,  intimathigtheir  deslrW  tobeunhed  irtdi  tfee 
Aesdemy,  and  their  wllliagneBS  to  sutdeet  themselves  to  all  tis 
The  Academy,  having  taken  this  proposal  i  toronsidsrailOQ. 
ad  John  Hope,  Esq.  SoHcitor-Oeneral,  as  their  referee,  to  coaler  with 
Mr  Coekbum  upon  the  subject,  and  it  w.ts  mutually  agread.  that 
whatever  was  recommended  by  these  gentlemen  should  be  acceded 
to  by  both  parties.    A  copy  of  their  *'  Award,"  which  has  Jtt*t  been 
printed,  and  which  has  been  unanimoudy  approved  of  at  a  gaw- 
ral  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Sootti»h  Academy,  has  been  pot 
into  our  hands.    By  this  document,  we  find  that  Mesni  Hope  and 
Coekbum  are  of  opinion  that  the  (wenty-fbur  artists  who  have 
ded  fh>m  the  Royal  Institution,  should  be  |oiocd  lo  and 
members  of  the  Soottiih  Academy,  as  at  present  coostttmed;aMt  chat 
as  the  Academy  now  unites  so  many  men  of  the  highest  gemus,  of 
established  reputation,  and  of  undoubted  energy  and  perseverance  ia 
the  cultivation  and  pursuit  of  the  profession  which  they  have  cfao. 
fen,  the  building  or  adaptation  of  Room*  should  be  comraeoeed  im- 
mediately, *'  on  a  scale  suited  to  the  plan  of  the  Aoademy ,  so  as  tlicr»* 
by  to  be  a  pledge  to  themselves  and  to  the  puMle  of  tbe  spirit  iriili 
which  the  objeets  of  the  Academy  wtll  be  promoted,  sad  of  cte  gnrt 
snd  splendid  prospects  for  die  ouldvatloa  and  progiess  of  the  Pme 
Arts,  whidi  the  union  so  formed  holds  out  to  the  publie  of  Seodsad.' 
We  shall  take  an  saily  opportunity  to  stste  at  some  length  our  owa 
views  and  (eelhigs  upon  this  interesting  subtjeet.    Meanwhile,  we 
must  bestow  the  highest  praise  both  upon  Messrs  Hope  and  Cock* 
bum  fur  the  liberal  and  gentlemanly  spirit  in  which  they  have  enters 
ed  into  the  aflkirsof  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  upon  the  Acadfr> 
my  itself  for  its  clear  peroeptton  of,  and  ready  acquieseence  In,  what 
was  most  ooDduclvc  to  the  bast  interests  of  SeotUsh  Art. 

EoiNBuaoH  Surgical  Hospital.— Till  the  commeoeement  of 
the  present  year,  there  existed  only  one  Surgical  Hospital  in  Edin- 
burgh. At  that  period  Mr  Syme,  whose  talenu  are  well  known  to 
the  Medical  profession,  determiued  upon  instituting  a  new  Sargtesl 
Estabhshraent  upon  a  respeeuble  scale.  With  this  view,  he  took  a 
lease  for  tm  years  of  Minto  House,  a  large  and  commodious  buiM- 
ln|^  situMsd  in  a  quiet  and  healthy  pait  of  the  city,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  University.  The  first  quarterly  Report  <A  the 
new  HospitaJ  is  now  published,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  by  it  that 
its  concerns  are  already  in  a  pros {lerous  condition,  a  highly  mpect- 
able  body  of  directors  has  been  appointed,  the  public  has  ccnntributed 
liberally  towards  the  support  of  the  Hospital,  the  vacancies  for  boose 
surgeons  have  been  well  filled  up,  more  clinical  stucteota  have  apphad 
than  could  be  received,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  will  speedily  recognise  attendance  upcm  &lr  Syme's 
Hospital  as  a  qualification  for  obtaining  their  diploma.  During  the 
first  three  months,  seventy  patients  were  admitted,  thirty  operAtioos 
were  performed,  and  only  two  deaths  took  place.  This  Establish- 
ment has  our  best  wishes,  and  under  its  present  aUe  tuperintendtsco 
iu  succesi  Kerns  certain.  *  - 
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CNo.  50.  OetobOT  SI,  IttS.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CMneeted  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 

SCOTTISH  ACADEMY 

OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 

ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHTOITION  of  the 

'-    ACADBMY  tar  III*  WORKS  ai  UVINO  ARTISTS  vlU  Open 
Mly  iar«teiui7 1880,  at  the  Rooimortbo  AeMkmy,  S«,  Wainioo 

By  ofdcr  of  the  Govnell. 

WM.  NICHOLSON,  SMrtterj. 
Bdialmgh,  0«t.  SO,  18S9. 

I  -  —  —  

STATUARY. 
HEROIC  GROUP  OF  THRBB  FIGURES. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION   ROOMS 

^  are  now  open  for  the  KxMbltioii  of  a  Gnmp  of 

THRBB  COLOSSAL  FIGURES, 

Seulptuted  by  Mr  LAwaaurB  Macdonald, 

«n4  iepiMeuUn(t_4/g*  bearing  tht  dead  bodp  qf  PatriteUa,  and  com- 
kmHntem  Tr^fmn  Wmrrlor. 

Admlttaaae,  la.  i  Ceaion  Tkkoti^  5t«— Open  from  10  a*  m.  tlU 
dittk. 

Bdlnbuigh.  S7th  August,  18S9. 

(DBDIOATSD^  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  THB  KINO.) 

Thli  day  Is  published, 
PifeeSs.6d.  doth  boards;  or  5«.  floe  piqper, 

VOL.  XLVIL  OF 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY; 
Bttag  Volume  I.  ofa 

LIFE 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

ooMraianro  thu 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH, 

From  the  Veer  16«?,  till  the  Re«ti>ratioa  of  Charles  II.  in  1600. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  RUSSELL.  LL.O.,  Leith. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

The  Serond  Volume  wlU  appear  on  the  7lh  NoTcmber,  and.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  Vignette.  unU  contain  a  fine  Portrait  of  Cromwdl. 

Rdinbuigfa!  CoNBTABLs  and  Ca  London  t  Hcaar,  Cmaivcs, 
•ndCOi 

Wbd  have  in  preparatton  ttie  following 
ORIGINAL  WORKS 

FOB 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

L 

The   LIFE  of    HERNAN   CORTES,    including 

a  Complete  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  a  faithAil  Ac> 

ooont  of  the  State  of  that  Rm|riTe  at  the  time.  By  Doif  TaLsepoao 

T  Coaio,  Author  of  «*  Gomes  Arias,*  <«  The  CastUiaa," 


Ds  TBuaaA 
dke.    iToL 


Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
II. 


The  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  and  an  AC- 
COUNT of  the  CONQUEST  of  PERU.    IvoL 

in. 

A  TOUR  IN  SICILY,  fcc  By  J.  S.  Mxmks,  Eaq. 
M»D.,  Author  of  the  "  Usloryof  Seulptwe,  Pahiting,  and  Arehl- 
taoCufe,**  itOt    1  voL 

IV. 

CHIVALRY  Aod  the  CRUSADES.  Hiatory  of 
fNMS  Rise,  Promas,  and  Decline  of  Knighthood,  with  a  Picturesque 
Vtew  of  its  Inmience  on  tlie  State  of  Soctctt  and  Manners  In  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.    By  the  Rev.  HBir»r  Stbbbimo,  M.  a. 


Svob. 


V. 


LIFE  and  REIGN  of  MAHMOUD  II.,  preaent 
Orand  Suttan  of  Turkey,  including  the  Geographical.  Moral,  and 
PollUeal  History  of  that  Empire.  By  Rdwaro  Upham,  Esq. 
Author  of  the  ••  Hlatoryxif  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  flkc.    1  voL 

VL 
The  ACHHSVEMENTS  of  the    KNIGHTS  of 
MALTA,  frnm  the  Institution  of  the  Hospttallers  of  St  John,  in 
l<i99,  tQI  the  PoUHcal  Extinction  of  the  Order,  by  Napolsoo,  in 
1800.    By  Albxanoba  SurBBBLAW o.    S  vols. 

VH. 
The    POEMS    and    LETTERS    of    ROBERT 
BURNS*  ChTCNiolefe1«any  anapged.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay  and 
Noles,aadtusdry  AddittoBs,   By  J.4i.  Lockbaat,  LL.B.   Svoli. 


SINGING. 
MR  MUraUY  respectfuUj  intiniBtea  that  he  hea 

"^"^    R«eumdn  elding  tnstmctiaosin  SINGING. 

Mr  Mumy  will  open  (leases  which  wiH  lie  taught  upoa  ttae 
lam  so  ■oeeoMfolly  adopted  by  Vblldti,  OABciA«aad  Bbaba 
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The  Spy,-  "  The  Pilot,*  -  The  Red  Rover.** 
**  But  she  Is  dead  to  hlm^to  all  i 
Her  lute  hangs  silent  on  tlie  wall. 
And  on  the  stairs,  and  at  the  door. 
Her  flury  step  is  heard  no  more." 
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•tory  we  have  no  partieiilany  but  dorinnf  its  namtimi  the 
Kioff  and  liie  ooafd««  nere  vmiiy  t»  bunt  with  ]Kigliter» 
whik  t^ft  Bui  nerer  ctaiged  «o«ntaoanee|  but  rdiMd  it 
with  as  much  unoonoem  as  Tf  he  were  in  (oe  midst  er  bis 
companions  in  his  own  country.  Wlien  he  liad  coodnded, 
the  Kinf*  anxious  to  divert  the  discourse  from  the  nnfor- 
tunate  Kshop,  thus  made  an  olject  of  rid{enle»  cautioned  the 
Earl  to  be  well  advised  whom  be  would  choose  for  bis  coun- 
adlor,  for  that  whoever  be  should  be,  he  would  have  enough 
to  do  to  defond  him.  '  Marry  !*  said  Kndai«» '  I  can  see  no 
better  man  in  Enfdand  than  your  Majesty,  and  will  choose 
no  other.*—'  By  St  Brigid,'  said  the  King,  <  it  was  wi41 
cbcsen ;  for  I  tnoucfat  your  tale  would  not  excuse  your 
doings.*—*  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool?*  answered  the  £«rl: 
*  no;  I  am  indeed  a  man,  both  in  the  field  and  the  town.* 
Heoffy  laughed  and  said,  *  A  wiser  man  might  have  chosen 
wane.*  A  new  accusation  was  now  brought  forward,  that 
in  one  of  his  lawless  excursions  he  had  Immed  the  cathedral 
of  Cashri  to  the  around.  '  Spare  your  evidence,'  said  KU- 
dar^— '  I  did  set  fire  to  the  churchy  for  I  thought  the  Arch- 
bishop had  been  in  it.*  This  singular  simplicity  in  plead- 
ing a  dronmstance  of  agmvation  as  an  apology  for  bto  of. 
£mce,  threw  an  air  of  micole  oo  hb  prosecuUm,  which 
proved  highly  fovonntble  to  the  cause  of  the  accused ;  and 
when  thev  conduded  their  charges  by  exdaimlng  passion- 
ately,  <  All  IrelaMl  cannot  govern  this  Earl  !*— <  Well,*  re- 
plied  the  King,  <  this  Earl  shall  govern  aU  Ireland.*** 

Ak  ArntcnoK atk  Wifk.— <<  On  the  19th  of  May,  1596, 
Otttfbum,  a  rebd  chieftain,  demanded  a  pewa^^  over 
Stradbally-bridge,  which  being  considered  as  a  diallengeby 
Cosby,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  passage.  He  acoordini^y, 
accomnanied  by  his  eldest  son  Francis,  who  had  lately  maru 
ried  a  lady  of  the  Hartpole  Ihmily,  took  post  with  his  kerns 
at  the  bridge,  while  Dorcas  Sidney  (Cosby*s  wifo)  and  her 
daughter-injaw  seated  themselves  at  a  window  of  the  ab. 
bey  to  see  the  fight.     The  0*Mores  soon  advanced  with 

Seat  intrepidity,  and  were  resisted  with  equal  bravery,  till 
r  Alexander  Cosby  was  slain,  when  his  kerns  instantly 
gave  way ;  and  Fnmds,  attempting  to  escape,  by  leaping 
over  the  battlements  of  the  bridge,  was  in  the  next  moment 
shot  dead.  Ton  might  expect  that  the  ladies  at  the  window 
now  became  frantic  with  grief  at  tbe  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. But  no  such  thins;  the. widow  of  Francis  turned 
tA  her  mother-in-law,  and  said,  with  the  greatest  self-pos- 
session, *  Remember,  mother,  that  my  father  was  shot  be- 
fore my  husband,  and,  therefore,  the  latter  became  the  legal 
possessor  of  the  estat^  and  consequently  I  aOi  entitled  to 
my  thirds  or  dowry.**^ 

Thx  Eaqlx  vurked  RcsTAuaATXua.^'*  A  tradition  pre- 
▼ail^  that  when  0*Su11ivan  was  Quitting  his  retreat  in 
Olengarriir,  he  consigned  tbe  care  or  his  mfe  and  children 
to  a  niithful  gossip  named  Oorrane  M'Swinev,  wIm  had  a 
but  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Eagle*s  precipice,  which  was  so  con* 
stmcted  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tbe  English  scouts  who 
day  and  night  prowled  about  these  mountains.  A  single 
saKed  salmon  was  all  the  pmvision  which  M'Swiney  had 
for  his  honoured  charge  when  they  entered  hb  hut,  but  his 
ingenuity  is  said  to  have  devised  extraordinary  means  fbr 
their  future  sustenances  Having  perceived  an  eagle  flying 
to  her  nest  with  a  hare  In  her  tafens.  he  conceived  a  plan 
for  supporting  the  family  of  bto  chief  with  the  fbod  intended 
for  tbe  young  eaglets.  He  accordingly,  on  the  following 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  boy  about  fourteen 
years  old,  ascended  the  mountains,  on  the  summit  of  which 
they  took  post,  till  they  saw  the  old  eagles  fly  off  in  pursuit 
ot  prey.  The  elder  M'SwIney  then  tied  a  rope,  made  of 
the  film  of  bog  fir,  round  the  waist  and  between  the  legs 
of  his  son,  and  lowered  him  down  to  the  nest,  vrhere  the 
youth  tightened  the  necks  of  the  young  eaglets  with  straps 
which  he  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  that  they  might 
swallow  their  food  with  difficulty.  Thto  being  acooropiisb. 
ed,  be  was  safely  drawn  up^  and  the  fiuher  and  son  kept 
their  station  on  the  top  of  the  precipice^  till  they  witnessed 
the  return  of  the  eagles— one  with  a  rabbit,  and  the  oth«r 
with  a  grouse,  In  its  talons.  Alter  tbey  had  again  flown 
off,  young  M'Swiney  descended  a  second  time,  and  brought 
up  tne  game^  after  having  first  gutted  it,  and  Vett  the  entraito 
for  tbe  young  eai^ets.  In  thu  manner,  we  are  informed, 
was  tbe  fiunliy  of  O'SuUivan  supported,  by  their  fUthfol 
guardiah,  during  the  period  4if  thdr  sechMJon  in  this  deso- 
late part  of  the  country.** 

We  had  occasion  fsfmerly  to  rsoommend  the  fbst  series 
of  these  **  TVue  Stories,**  and  we  can  now  as  conacieii- 
tkmsly  reeommend  the  second. 


Farget-me'Not  t  a  Ckrigtmas,  Nao  Year^s^  amd 
A^  FrmHt,Jbr  1680.     £dit«l  by  Vrtdmim 


London*     R.  AckermannMidCak     IMsao.     ^  4i8. 


AcxaaMAinr  Is  the  Father  of  the  Anni 
of  all  that  "  gallant  companle,** — the  nucleus  round  whkk 
thU  Christmas  consteUation  has  gathered.  We  love  tha 
morning  star,  though  it  be  lost  in  the  Uaxe  of 
love  the  white  crocus,  though  it  disappear  anaid  the 
ries  of  the  riper  year, — ^we  love  the  venerable 
though  his  pupil  rise  to  more  glaring  renown, — and  In 
like  manner  ought  we  to  love  and  admire  that  moat 
ful  and  elcigant  of  publishers,  Mr  R.  Adcermann, 
has  wiginated  a  new  series  of  works  hitherto  unknown 
in  Great  Britain — **  made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  dwrm 
all  eyes.**  Neither  has  our  fbst  and  earliest  annual  &ded 
away  into  comparative  Insignificance^  before  the  surpnas 
ing  splendour  of  those  which  have  succeeded.  On  tW 
contrary,  it  still  fights  a  good  fight,  and  maintains  its 
place  among  the  best  with  a  becoming  oonsdonanesa  of  ita 
own  dignity. 

The  volume  for  1890  U  now  before  us.  It  oontaina 
fourteen  embellishments,  which,  though  highly  reapecta- 
ble,  are  on  the  whole  surpassed  by  thoee  of  the  Ke^taoAt, 
the  Souvenir,  tbe  FriaMttp*9  Offermgt  and  the  Awmht, 
Tbey  are  arranged  in  the  following  order: — L  **  Tbe 
Spanish  Princess,**  painted  by  Wilkie  at  Madrid  in  1828^ 
a  fine  picture.  In  so  fiur  as  the  artist  Is  concerned ;  but  the 
sulject  wants  interest,  seeing  that  the  Princeas  Is  by  ne 
means  beautiful ;  and,  moreover,  vre  are  not  quite  mtlstfei 
with  the  manner  In  which  the  work  is  engnred  by  R. 
Graves. — II.  A  «  Vignette  Title,**  very  tasteful  and  a^ 
propriate. — III.  "  Place  de  Jeanne  D*Arc,  Roncn,**  one 
of  those  fine  Continental  street  scenes,  which  Preot  psdnta 
so  wdl,  and  Le  Keux  engraves  so  beautifblly.— I V.  **  The 
Flower  Ghrl  of  Savoy,**  a  sweet  picture,  by  a  French  artist, 
though  we  think  the  flower  giri  looks  a  little  too  mneh  aa 
if  she  were  a  married  woman ;  that  to  to  say,  scarcsiy 
young  and  happy  enough. — V.  **  The  Land  Storm,"  spi- 
rited, but  rather  dap-trappish,  being  too  frill  of  thundir 

and  lightning,  wind  and  rain VI.  **  The  BxHe,*"  a  aesne 

by  Stephanholf,  but  not  one  of  bto  best,  the  countenances 
being  rather  Insipid,  and  the  grouping  and  attitudes  not 
such  as  to  tell  the  story  disthuily.— VII.  '<  Tbe  Orphsn 
Family,**  engraved  by  Davenport  fivrn  a  painting  by 
Chisholme,  and  executed  In  a  manner  which  refieeta  much 
credit  upon  both  artists,  the  lights  bdng  very  dellcatety 
managed,  and  the  figures  hi^lly  arranged  and  wdl  eon- 

ceived VIII.  **  The  IVmp^ing  Moment,**  a  hmnoroas 

scene  by  Collins,  representing  boys  stealing  apples  fines 
the  stall  of  an  old  lady  who  has  fUlen  asleep,— clever,  bat 
far  inferior  to  Wilkie,  and  rather  raggedly  engraved  by 
H.  C.  Shenton. — IX.  "  Undine,**  engraved  fr^om  a  spi- 
rited painting  by  Retsech,  Illustrative  of  part  of  a  romance 
by  De  La  Motte  Fouqu^  and  worthy  of  tbe  artist, 
outline  illustrations,  both  of  the  poets  of  his  own 
try  and  of  our  Shakspeare,  are  now  so  well  known  and 
admired. — X.  **  Greenwich  Hospital,**  a  good  view,  frsaa 
the  Thames,  of  this  noble  national  institution. — XL 
**  The  Improvisatrioe,**  from  a  painting  by  Bone,  the 
worst  embellishment  in  the  book,  and  the  nearest  thfaif 
to  a  caricature,  not  to  be  meant  for  a  caricature^  ever 
seen, — ^the  female  figure,  intended  for  the  Improvisatrios^ 
looking  much  more  like  an  old  maid  with  a  pain  In  her 
stomach,  which  she  to  in  hopes  a  dose  of  salts  she  bee 
recently  taken  may  remove,  than  a  being  in  the  forvonr 
of  poetical  composition.  It  surely  must  have  coot  **  Ddta** 
some  sacrifice  of  bis  conscience  to  puff  up  the  unhappy 
creature  as  he  has  done. — XII.  "  Death  of  the  Dove," 
an  interesting  painting  by  Stewardson,  excellently  m^ 

graved  by  W.  FInden XIII.  **  The  Shipwieek,**  and 

XIV.  **  Tbe  Ghaut,**  both  respectable. 

Tb^  literary  contents  of  the  Forget-me-Not  are  ndthsr 
greatly  above  nor  below  par.  There  are  some  very  good 
prose  tales,  and  some  that  are  poor  enoogh.     We  do  net 
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AckemuaaCs  Juvenik  Forget-tne-Not :  A  Christmas^  New 
Year%  and  Birth-Day  Present,  for  Youih  of  both 
Sexes,  Jbr  1830.  Edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl.  Lon- 
don.    Ackermann  and  Co.     12mo.     Pp.  274. 

We^have  already  reviewed  the  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not, 
edited  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  That  before  us  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct book,  though  varying  in  title  only  by  having  Acker- 
mann's  name  prefixed  to  it.  This  is  awkward,  and  should 
have  been  avoided,  if  possible.  Mrs  Hall,  in  the  preface 
to  her  volume,  thus  mentions  the  subject : — ^**  It  gives  me 
pain  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the  success  of '  The  Juve- 
nile  Forget-me-Not*  has  given  rise  to  a  similar  publica- 
tion under  a  title  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  one  will  be  often  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Fair  and  honourable  competition  is  at  all  times  beneficial ; 
and  if  the  work  to  which  I  allude  had  received  any  other 
name,  I  should  have  been  the  last  to  complain  ;  but  1  can- 
not consider  it  either  fair  or  honourable  to  take  advantage 
of  that  popularity  for  which  the  publishers  of  *  The  Jn- 
vcnile  Forget-me-Not*  had  anxiously  and  mccessfully 
laboured  during  a  period  of  two  years.**  In  the  preface 
to  AckermamCs  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not  no  allusion  is 
made  to  this  matter ;  and  as  some  explanation  was  cer- 
tainly called  for,  we  must  suppose  that  silence  implies 
culpability.  Had  it  been  even  alleged  that  the  title  of 
Mrs  Hall's  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not  was  an  infringement 
on  the  title  of  the  original  Forget-me-Not,  the  argument 
would  have  been  worth  something ;  but  as  this  is  not 
stated,  we  must  conclude  that  Mrs  Hall*s  publishers  had 
Ackermann*s  consent  to  christen  their  bantling  by  the 
name  they  gave  it,  in  which  case  his  present  interference 
with  that  name  is  harassing  and  injurious.  **  Non  nobis,** 
however,  '*  tantas  componere  lites." 

Ackermann's  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not  is  an  exceedingly 
el^^t  little  volume ;  indeed,  we  suspect  the  most  ele- 
gant of  all  the  Juvenile  Annuals  in  external  appearance, 
although  we  certainly  prefer  Mrs  HalFs  embellishments. 
The  stories  and  poetry  too,  in  Ackermann,  are  good,  and 
well  adapted  for  children,  which  is  the  great  thing.  The 
«*  True  Story  of  Web  Spinner,'*  by  Mary  Howitt,  is  quite 
delightful.  Who  is  Mary  Howitt  ?  She  has  proved  her- 
eelf,  by  the  Annuals  for  1890,  to  be  one  of  the  very 
cleverest  of  our  female  writers,  yet  we  know  next  to  no- 
thing about  her.  Is  she  a  Quakeress  ?  We  see  there  are 
a  William  and  a  Richard  Howitt  also,  (clever,  too,  though 
not  so  clever  as  Mary) — are  they  her  brothers,  or  is  one 
of  them  her  husband  ?  Will  any  benevolent  Christian 
Inform  us  on  these  particulars  ?  for  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  Mary  Hewitt's  personal  history  is  totally  unknown 
to  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  ;  yet  she  Is  one  who  deserves 
to  be  known,  and  who  is  fast  making  herself  so.  This 
little  volume  contains  also  by  fiir  the  best  thing  which 
James  Montgomery  has  contributed  to  any  of  the  An- 
nuals we  have  yet  seen.  Indeed,  we  were  beginning  to 
fear  that  Montgomery  had  lost  his  poetical  talents  alto- 
gether, so  entirely  did  they  appear  to  be  frittered  away 
upon  the  most  insignificant  sul^}ect8,  until  we  met  with 
the  gem  now  before  us.  It  is  called  **  The  Snake  in  the 
Grass  ;**  but,  as  we  can  only  give  a  part  of  it,  we  shall 
entitle  it 

TRB  BIIID*S  KBST. 

J3g  James  Montgomerg. 

**  She  had  a  secret  of  her  own, 

The  little  girl  of  whom  we  speak, 
0*cr  which  nie  oft  would  muse  alone. 

Till  the  blush  came  across  her  cheeky 
A  rosy  cloud  that  glow*d  awhile^ 
Then  melted  in  a  sunny  smile. 

**  There  was  so  much  to  charm  the  eye. 

So  much  to  move  delightful  thought. 
Awake  at  night  she  Iovm  to  li^ 

Darkness  to  her  that  image  brought ; 
She  nHirmar*d  of  it  in  her  dreams. 
Like  the  low  loands  of  gurgling  streams. 
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^'  What  secret  thus  the  sool  _ 
Of  one  so  young  and  innocent  ? 

Oh  !  nothing  but  a  robin*s  nest. 
O'er  which  in  ecstasy  she  bent : 

That  treasure  she  herself  had  found. 

With  five  brown  eggs,  upon  the  ground. 

*'  When  first  it  flash*d  upon  her  sight, 
Bdt  flew  the  dam  above  her  head : 

She  Bioop*d  and  almost  shridL*d  for  fright ; 
But  spying  there  that  little  bed. 

With  feathen.  mosH,  and  hone-hair  twined. 

Wonder  and  gladness  till*d  her  mind. 


**  Breathless  and  beautiful  she  stood ; 

Her  ringlets  o*er  her  bosom  fell ; 
With  hand  uplift— in  attitude, 

As  though  a  pulse  would  bradc  the  ncH  ; 
While  through  the  shade  her  pale  fine  iao« 
Shone  like  a  star  amidst  the  place. 

**  She  stood  so  mlent,  staid  so  long. 
The  parent  birds  forgot  their  fnr : 

Cock-robin  soon  renew*d  his  song. 
In  notes  like  dew-drops,  trembling  dear^ 

From  sprav  to  spray  the  diyer  hen 

Dropt  softly  on  her  nest  again. 

'*  Then  Lucv  mark*d  her  slender  bill 
On  this  side,  and  on  that  her  tail 

Peer*d  on  the  edge, — while,  fix*d  and  stilly 
Two  bright  bliusk  eyes  her  own  assail. 

Which  in  eye-language  8eem*d  to  sav, 

^  Peep,  pretty  maidoi ;  then,  away!* 
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Away,  away,  at  length  she  crept. 

So  pleased,  she  knew  not  how  she  trode^ 

Yet  light  on  tottering  tip-toe  stepn'd. 

As  though  birds*  eggs  strew*d  all  the  road  ; 

Close  cradling  in  her  heart's  recess, 

The  secret  oflier  happiness.** 

They  wlio  are  determined  not  to  buy  Mrs  Hall*8  Jure- 
nile  Forget-me-Not,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  for 
AchermamCs  JuveitUe  Forget-me-Not, 


Lothian's  Historical  Atlas  of  Scotland,      4to.     Edin- 
burgh.    1829 Lothian's  County  Atlas  of  Scotland, 

4to.     Edinburgh.     1826-28. 

A  CouNTT  Atlas  of  Scotland,  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
at  a  moderate  price,  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  The 
maps  in  Mr  Lothian*s  publication,  besides  that  tbey  sup- 
ply this  want,  are  as  accurate  as  the  scale  upon  which 
they  are  projected  admits,  and  are  executed  with  the 
greatest  neatness.  His  Historical  Atlas  contains  several 
curious  relics  of  antiquity,  and  la  a  valuable  present  to  the 
student  of  our  national  history.  It  serves  to  throw  light 
on  many  passages  in  our  older  historians,  where  the  am- 
thor's  incorrect  notions  of  Scottish  geography  render  him 
unintelligible  to  the  reader,  who  has  in  his  mind's  eye  a 
true  picture  of  the  relative  localities  <^  the  country.  En- 
tertaining so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  theee 
two  works,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  enterprise  of 
their  publisher  is  likely  to  reap  its  due  reward. 

The  Historical  Atlas  has  suggested  to  us  a  few  re- 
marks connected  with  the  history  of  map-making,  which 
we  shall  submit  to  our  readers.  It  is  with  no  small  un- 
willingness that  we  feel  obliged  to  commence,  by  acknow- 
ledging  that  the  art  or  science  of  map-making  is  in  this 
country  at  a  much  lower  grade  of  perfection  than  it  is 
on  the  Continent.  The  necessities  of  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation  have  produced  many  accurate  marine  charts — ^per- 
haps more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation— al- 
though France  and  Holland,  if  not  exactly  equal  to  us 
in  this  department,  are  treading  dose  upon  our  heels ; — 
but  in  land  maps  we  are  miserably  deficient  '•  and  this  is 
the  more  unpardonable,  beeanae,  in  respect  to  all  the  me- 
chanical aids  which  go  to  their  construction — good  engra- 
vers, accurate  mathematical  instruments,  and  the  lik»-.- 
we  are  better  off  than  any  oonntry  in  Earope. 
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%mtimbe>t^,  sfroogly  nntked,  acute,  and  truly  Higb- 
htad  otrtottamacB  of  ibe  old  mau,  playiof  one  of  tbe 
ikfWirlte  alrv  of  Iris  mountain  land  wltfi  all  bla  ilMeM 
and  with  all  hb  aonl,  isfhll  of  the  Urt  and  energfy  of  WiU 
kl^«  genim.  Hit  plpor  is  Just  the  man  to  marah  at  the 
liesd  of  the  Fortf-Second  into  the  field  of  battle.  The 
ghnry  of  old  Scotland  Is  in  his  heart,  and  he  eould  move 
Iqptrhhfaisha^pe  to  a  serried  phabnix  of  bayeoeli,  or  to 
Ihe  motfth  of  a  cannon.  He  is  the  chief's  phier,  and  he 
Asight  almost  be  the  chief  himself.  Many  a  bloody  ftdd, 
and  many  a  merry  meeting,  has  he  witnessed.  There  Is 
tf  history  of  something  or  tfther  fn  erery  comer  of  bis  fiice. 
He  is  like  one  of  Sfar  Walter  Scott's  notds. — The  portrait 
M  his  Mijesty,  which  serres  as  the  frontispiece,  does  not 
dharm  ns  much ;  and  that  of  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  we  bare  already  seen  in  **  La  Bdle  As- 
riunbl^**  does  not  strike  us  as  remarkably  beautifoL  It 
Is  odd,  but  it  Is  nererthelesB  true,  that  cdiebrated  beauties 
ikerer  make  Tery  fine  pictures.  What  can  be  more  in- 
rfpid,  for  example,  than  the  face  of  Mrs  Agar  Ellis  in  the 
Xe^iaks  9  and  this  of  Mrs  Arbndinot  is  just  a  Yery  good 
ikoe  for  mi  English  wife,  without  being  in  any  way  re- 
iharkibb*.  The  truth  is,  that  beauty  does  not  agree  with 
tfie  atmosphere  and  the  habits  of  Ibshion,  and  that  white 
*tln  gowns,  gold  chains,  and  rings,  haye  little  or  nothing 
Co  do  with  it. 

Few  eminent  names  appear  among  the  Contribtitort  to 
Ae  Sijou  i  and,  in  looking  orer  the  contents,  we  confess 
thi^  circumstance  was  to  us  quite  refreshing.  We  have 
beed  dabbling  so  much  in  Annuals  fbr  the  last  two  or 
Ihree  weeks,  that  we  have  got  heartfly  tired  of  *'  eminent 
names.**  Besides,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  very  clever  people  whom  the  world  has  never 
heard  any  thing  about ;  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
ibe  editor  of  the  Bijou,  trusting  to  his  own  Judgment,  was 
determined  to  prefer  talented  tilings  from  persons  without 
a  name,  to  stupid  things  fttim  persons  with  a  very  large 
iiame.  We  hoped  that  he  was,  in  this  way,  about  to 
**  give  the  woild  assurance"  of  an  Annual  tliat  would 
Muid  pondaribuM  Ubrata  mm,  and  would  trust  to  no  fictl- 
iious  celebrity  whatever.  We  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, however ;  for,  on  perusing  the  book,  we  find, 
ibat  instead  of  etupid  things  by  well-known  people,  we 
krt,  for  the  most  part,  presented  with  stupid  things  frtHu 
unknown  people.  Thus,  we  have  **  The  Fisher's  Wife, 
by  a  young  Lady,"  "  Oswald  and  Leonora,"  *'  Lines  wrlt- 
loi  under  a  Butterfly  painted  in  an  Album,"  **  Sonnet  on 
Emigration,"  '*  Sonnet  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyoe," 
**  Sonnet  by  Commander  Hutchinson,"  **  Sonnet  by  T. 
E.  R.."  "  Sonnet  by  A  B  C,"  "  Sonnet  by  X  Y  Z." 
This  is  rather  tiresome.  One  might  as  soon  expect  to 
extract  the  ottar  of  roees  out  of  a  decoction  of  boiled  peb- 
bles, as  poetry  out  of  subjects  like  these.  Nevertheless 
there  are,  of  course,  some  tilings  a  good  deal  better,  among 
which  we  dass  tiie  following  little  poem : 

BACHKLOaS. 

"  As  lone  clouds  in  autumn  eve% 
As  a  tree  without  its  leaves. 
As  a  shirt  without  its  sleevek, 
Such  are  bachelors. 

^  As  syllabubs  without  a  head, 
As  jokes  not  kogh'd  at  when  tfaey*^  said. 
As  cucumbers  without  a  bed. 
Such  are  bachelors. 

**  As  creatures  of  another  sphere^ 
As  things  that  have  no  bonness  her^ 
Aa  ihooDsistcDGieB,  'tis  dear. 
Such  are  bachdors. 

^When,lo!  as  souls  in  fldded  boWcrSp 
As  beings  bom  for  happier  honrsi 
As  butttfflies  on  fkvourM  flowery 
Such  are  married  men. 

**  These  perCbrm  thdr  functions  high ; 
They  bear  thdr  fruit  and  then  th^  4ii^ 


And  Hltla  sprouts  conn  by  a»d  by^ 
Sodie 


^  But,  ah!  as  thistles  en  the  bbM 
From  evei'jf  garden  bed  an  oan. 
And  Aide  on  dreary  waaiea  SI 
So  die  bachshrt, 

<«  Then,  Thomas,  diange  that  gmbOfce  sUiiy 
Your  butterfly  career  Mgin, 
And  fly,  and  swear  thai  'tis  a  itai 
To  be  a  bachelor." 
We  h*v  no  room  for  further  gnatationa.    The 
Is  ■  handsome  one ;  and  wo  have  no  doubt  wlU 
very  srtlsiiCtory  New  Tear's  pfeeenl. 


Lift  on  Board  a  Mw^-of-  War ;  incbuHna  a  Full  AceamU 
qf  the  Battle  of  Navarino,     By  a  British   Sc 
Gla^^w.     Blackie,  Fullarton,  and  Co.     1829. 
F^  19i. 

TaovGtt  In  some  pvts  a  tttHe  esvae,  tidb  H  en 
whde,  a  clever  and  amusing  bitok.  We  hs 
given  our  leiiderti  an  eestract  from  somo  of  tlM 
which  were  sent  to  us  as  it  was  paasinglhrsagh  tbo] 
end  now  that  we  have  tiie  coaspletad  work  bufatu  a 
propsee  addhiig,  Ibr  their  entertalmncBit,  one  or 
tracts  more.  The  title-page  describes  very  well  the  wm* 
tore  of  the  book,  which  Is  a  goad  dsal  siere  than  cao  bo 
said  for  all  title-pages.  The  airtbar  has  evidently  sostt 
what  he  undertakes  to  speak  about.  Though  of  i  espil 
aUe  parentage,  he  chose  to  run  away  when  only  a  lad  «f 
oeventeen,  and  voluntarily  became  a  eoanBNm  osanaBB  om 
board  a  man-of-war.  Soon  afrer  Us  arrival  at  Hverpsal, 
If  hither  he  had  come  by  steam  from  Olaigow,  he  got 
self  entered  fbr  his  Mi^festy'k  ship  Genoa.  He 
ever,  in  the  first  place,  akmg  with  ageod  number  of 
new  hands,  sent  on  board  the  Bitlem  sloop  of  wsov  In 
order  to  be  broken  Into  his  new  profession,  before  ho  went 
upon  actual  service.  FVom  the  Bittern  he  was  draqghlsd 
to  the  brig  Reynard,  in  which  he  made  a  cruiae,  ad  the 
end  of  which  he  came  into  Plymouth  Sound,  aaid  waa  ai 
length  delivered  over  to  the  Genoa.  In  her  ho  sailed, 
under  Captain  Bathurst,  first  to  Lisbon,  then  to  Mates 
and  flnaUy  to  Navartno,  soon  after  which  battle  be  qaH* 
ted  the  service,  and  returned  to  Glasgow,  his  natWe  dty. 
Although,  comparativdy  speaking,  the  writer  Is  still  birt 
a  young  sailor,  it  is  evident  that  be  Is  an  acute  aad  in« 
tdligent  observer  In  bis  own  sphere ;  and  many  of  the 
scenes  be  describes*  for  graphic  aeeuraey  and  strength  of 
colouring,  would  do  no  discredit  even  to  the  pen  of  SiDel> 
lett.  We  look  upon  his  book  as  giving  the  same  kind  of 
pictures  of  the  naval  service,  that  the  memorials  of  tha 
soldier  of  the  71st  give  of  a  private's  military  career.  In 
both  instances,  we  are  presented  with  somewhat  novel 
views  of  human  lift ;  atid  though  thsse  are  occasionally 
more  repulsive  than  could  be  wished,  yet  whatever  Is  true 
to  nature  ought  to  be  known,  and,  if  honestiy  told,  wlH 
be  read  with  interest  For  our  own  part,  we  hesilato  not 
to  say,  that  we  have  perused  the  whole  of  this  voluaae  wkk 
much  entertainment,  and,  we  think,  some  profit.  Wlth^ 
out  farther  comment,  we  sul^in  as  much 
will  allow  us  to  extract,  beginning  wkh 

A  Sailok's  Yaxk.-^"  Wdi,  d'ye  see^  when  I 
board  the  Barfleur  In  tin  West  Ifi^t  under  eld  Tt 
Harvey,  we  had  a  rum  time  of  it  i  for  he  was  a  real  tartan 
He  was  none  of  your  wishv*waaby  old  woasen;  for.  If  a 
man  came  before  him  once^  be  was  as  sure  of  his  five  dosem 
as  he  had  hto  biscuit  to  crsck  for  dinneri  and  you  know 
that's  always  sure.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  old  feUoT 
had  a  muire  notion  as  how  the  ship's  company  vras  inaetatb 
of  mutiny,  thof  there  was  not  a  more  peaoeaUer  aet  of  ] 
in  the  gnnd  fleet  at  the  time  than  we  were*    The 


at-arms  was  Just,  d'ye  se^  the  two  end$  and  tke  wuddk  of* 
twice  kdd  rotten  ttnmd  tf  a  Mn%  toieai;*  and  thei^  d^t 

•  TVieelflM  it  applied  to  ropes  msds  of  old  jsras.   The  two  emit 
ofMiM^mkUicofeouneeoiBpKlnthetvholk   SffiMd  nsaai  one  of 
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we  could  not  proceed  an  j  farther.  The  crew  of  the  Aila, 
at  the  ganroom  port,  seeing  our  dikmma,  hailed  as,  and 
hore  a  rope's  end  to  make  fast  to  our  hawser ;  hat  this  we 
eoold  not  manage.  A  man,  then,  of  the  name  of  George 
Finney,  captain  of  our  main-top,  seeiitf  there  coold  he  no 
other  way  of  getting  it  done,  jumped  into  the  water  and 
swam  the  distence  Iwtween  the  boat  and  the  llag-ahip;  the 
end  of  a  hawser  was  then  put  out  of  the  port,  and  Finney, 
catching  h<dd  of  if,  swam  hack  to  the  boat,  bearing  the  end 
of  the  heavy  rope  in  one  hand,  and  swimming  with  the 
other.  We  soon  made  what  sailors  call  a  Carnck  bend  of 
the  two  ends,  and  began  to  poll  back  for  the  Genoa.  The 
Admbral  appeared  on  the  POOfS  in  a  plain  Une  surtout,  and 
signed,  with  a  handkercnier,  for  us  to  make  all  speed. 
Soircely  had  we  gained  half-way  between  the  Asia  ana  our 
own  ship,  when  the  former  ship's  mizen  went  orer  the 
quarter  with  a  crash.  We  thoocht  the  Admiral  was  in- 
TOlred  in  the  wreck,  as  we  saw  Elm  standing  at  the  pteoe 
not  a  minute  before  the  mast  went  over ;  but  we  were  r». 
lieved  from  this  apprehension  by  his  re-appearance  on  a 


conspicuous  situation.  We  picked  up,  on  our  way  back,  ten 
of  the  poor  drowning  wretches  who  were  drifUng  about  du- 
ring the  storm  of  fire  and  thunder,  that  made  the  ancient 
Island  of  Sphalactria  tremble  again.  Several  of  them  were 
Arabs,  quite  black,  but  all  were  Mahometans,  as  we  saw  by 
the  lock  of  hair  lefl  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  by  which  Ma- 
hornet,  according  to  their  own  belief,  lifts  them  to  Paradise. 

"  Not  a  shotnad  struck  the  boat  dnce  we  left  our  own 
ship,  althouffh  several  pieces  of  buminf  wood  and  sliowers 
of  humed  noe  and  olives,  from  the  iWldah  ships,  rained 
down  upon  us  in  plentlM  profusicm ;  but  as  one  of  our 
men,  called  Buckley,  was  hauling  a  tall,  stout  youn^  Mos- 
lem out  of  the  water,  a  shot  blew  the  head  of  the  Turk  to 
pieofs,  upon  which  Buckley,  turning  cooUv  about,  said, 
^D         me,  did  ever  you  see  the  like  of  that  r" 

"  Cool,  however,  as  a  British  sailor  is  in  danger,  nothing 
can  approach  the  Turk  in  this  respect.  George  Finney— 
mentioned  before^— had  hauled  one  into  the  boat,  a  fin^lcwk- 
Ing  fiellow,  and  elegantly  dressed.  He  was  no  sooner  seated 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  than,  taking  out  a  portable  appara- 
tuf^  he  hegua  to  fill  his  pipe,  which  having  done,  he  struck 
a  light  from  the  same  oonveniency,  and  commenced  sending 
forth,  with  inconceivable  apathy,  volumes  of  smoke  from 
his  mouth.  *  Do  you  see  that  Turkish  rascal,'  said  Finney, 
who  was  provoked  at  this  singular  instance  of  indiiference. 
*  Well,  since  he  cares  so  little  for  being  hauled  out  of  his 
Botanic  Majesty**  clutches,  we'll  soon  send  him  where  he 
came  from.'  So  saying,  he  made  a  spring  forward,  and 
seizing  the  Turk,  who  could  not  understand  how  he  had 
ofiended,  tumbled  him  overboard  before  any  one  could  pre- 
vent  him.  The  Turk  soon  recovered,  and  got  npon  a  piece 
of  the  wreck  of  one  of  his  own  ships,  where  he  was  picked 
up  by  the  Albion's  boat  Another  instance  of  Turkish 
coolness  I  may  mention,  which,  although  it  did  not  happen 
in  our  ship,  wasi  told  me  under  well-authenticated  ciroim- 
stanoes.  Some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  frigate  Alcyone 
had  picked  up  a  Turk,  who,  by  his  dress,  appeared  to  be  a 
person  of  rank  in  their  navv.  When  he  was  brought 
aboard,  he  found  his  arm  so  shattered,  that  it  would  need 
to  undergo  amputation ;  so  he  made  his  way  down  the  cock- 
pit ladder  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  not  been  hurt, 
and  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  had  made  a  prize  of  the  fri- 
gate.  He  pointed  to  his  shattered  arm,  and  made  signs  to 
the  surgeon  that  he  wanted  it  off.  The  surgeon  obliged  h  im 
so  far,  and  having  bound  up  the  stump  and  bandaged  it  pro^ 
perly,  the  Turk  made  his  way  to  the  deck,  and,  plunging 
into  the  water,  swam  to  his  own  vessel  that  was  oppMed, 
along  with  another,  to  the  very  frigate  he  had  been  aboiUHl 
of.  He  was  seen  dimbing  the  side  with  his  one  arm,  but 
had  not  been  aboard  many  minutes  when  it  blew  up,  and 
he,  among  others  of  the  crew.  In  all  probability,  perished  in 
the  explosion." 

Many  little  volumes,  far  less  entitled  to  success  than 
this,  have  been  successful.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  author  of  "  Life  on  Board  a  Man-of-War"  does  not 
go  unrewarded  for  his  lively  descriptions  and  Interesting 
anecdotes. 


The  Winter^s  Wreath,  fir  1830.  A  Collection  of  Ori- 
ginal Contributions  in  Prose  and  Verse.  I>ondon. 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  Liverpool.  George 
Smith.     12mo.     Pp.  384. 

Xuis  is  a  Liverpool  Aimaii];  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 


so  very  pretty  a  book  coming  out  of  LiverpOoL  Bfaaf 
people  wonder  why  no  Annual  is  published  either  in  Dah- 
lin  or  Edinburgh ;  but  we  believe  the  reason  to  be,  tlMt 
it  woald  be  extremely  difficult.  In  either  of  theae  t«wiis, 
to  get  up  the  embellishments  so  degantly  as  is  done  im 
the  metrapolis.  The  example  of  Liverpool  does  not  dis- 
prove the  truth  of  this ;  for,  though  the  lUustrati^ma  of  tJbe 
Winter^s  Wreath  be  hlg^y  meritorloua,  it  wiU  scarcely 
do  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  principal  Londsn 
Annuals.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  great  maaa  o£  the 
reading  public  will  buy  tlie  handsomest  book  tliey  esn  f«t 
at  the  price ;  and  though  local  associations  may  aeenre  the 
Winter*s  Wreath  a  better  sale  in  Liverpool  and  Its  nei^ 
bouriiood  than  any  of  its  compeers,  we  are  afraid  tliat  it 
will  elsewhere  enter  the  market  under  disadvantages. 

Of  its  twelve  embellishments,  the  three  which  are 
graved  by  Edinburgh  artists  appear  to  us  the  best, 
are,  **  Sunset  on  the  WeUh  Coast,"  and  *"  Dordt 
the  Harbour,"  both  engraved  by  WUliam  Miller, 
'*  The  Peasant's  Grace,"  by  W.  H.   Lizars,  after  Jan 
Stein.    We  do  not  say  that  these  paintings  could  not  have 
been  better  engraved  by  London  artists,  but  this  we  say, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  well  engraved,  and  that  there 
are  not  many  artists,  either  in  London  or  any  where  elae^ 
who  could  have  done  them  more  justice.     The  frontis- 
piece to  the  Winter*s  Wreath,  which,  according  to  the 
rule  usually  observwi  in  Annuals,  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  volume,  disappoints  us  greatly. 
It  is  so  wretchedly  engraved,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  original  painting  be  an  interesting  one  or  noC 
It  represents  a  female  figure — a  young  lady  half  buried 
in  fur — whom  the  editor  is  pleased  to  designate  *'  The 
Idol  of  Memory ;"  but  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if  this 
be  his  idol,  he  is  rather  ill  off,  for  she  looks  so  very  onin- 
teresting,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  aet  her  down  as  a 
fiUse  IdoL 

As  to  the  letter-press  of  the  Winter^s  Wreath,  it  is,  ea 
the  whole,  very  respectable  ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  are  at 
this  moment  so  satiated  with  all  the  little  tid-hlts  and 
delicacies  of  the  Annuals,  that  we  have  no  stomach  Ur 
swallowing  any  more  of  them  with  a  healthy  appetite. 
A  single  apricot  or  orange  is  eat  with  delight ;  but  spread 
out  a  bouquet  of  rich  fruit,  and  in  a  twy  short  time  the 
palate  becomes  cloyed,  and  the  eye  looks  ilpon  the  whole 
with  indiffierence.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  b<tt  such  is 
human  nature ;  and  the  fieeling  is  of  course  strongerwith 
us,  who,  within  the  last  ten  days,  have  had  fifteen  or  ittb- 
teen  Annuals  through  our  hands,  than  it  can  be  with 
those  who  as  yet  have  had  only  a  peep  or  two  at  a  stray 
copy.  We  think  we  could  now  write  a  receipt  for  an 
Annual  which  would,  in  no  single  instance,  fiul  to  pre- 
duce  the  thing  wanted,  and  by  which  the  wImIo  process 
would  be  rendered  simple  and  certain.  Let  us  try ; — 
Take  twelve  paintings,  and  get  these  engraved  as  well  as 
possible ;  take  from  three  to  four  hundred  pages  of  tlis 
best  wire- wove  paper,  gilt  at  the  edges  ;  print  a  title-page, 
with  a  pretty  motto  in  the  middle  of  it ;  write  a  preface 
of  three  or  four  pages,  in  which  you  return  your  most 
grateful  thanks  to  all  the  artists  and  all  the  contributors, 
and  declare  the  book  to  be  the  most  splendid  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press ;  put  in  several  poems  by  Mrs  He- 
mans,  some  verses  "  written  In  an  album "  by  James 
Montgomery,  a  great  quantity  of  *'  Stanzas  "  and  **  Son- 
nets to ,"  and  a  few  prose  tales  by  the  **  authors  of 

Sec  &c  &c"  ;  have  the  whole  bound  in  red  silk ;  and 
yea  may  then  safely  ssnd  your  Annual  to  all  the  editors^ 
who  will  be  sure  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful books  tm  a  Christmas  present  they  have  ever  seen. 

More  seriously,  the  Winter's  Wreath  is  "enriched  by 
contributions" — that,  vre  bdieve,  is  an  approved  phrase— 
from  Mrs  Hemans,  Mary  Howitt,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss 
Jewsbury,  Ur  Bowring,  Derwent  Conway,  J.  H.  Wif- 
fen,  W.  Rosooe — to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated — Hart- 
ley  Coleridge,  William  Howitt,  and  others.  The  selec 
tion  of  anonymoua  oontributlont  reflects  credit  on  tha 
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Tbx  a»rthH»  which  the  workhig  clAaws  am  dow  uni- 
Tenally  niAking  throughout  the  country,  to  provide  for 
themaelTes  &cilities  in  acquiring  scientific  instruction,  is 
•  striking  and  important  feature  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  Exertions  so  truly  laudable  cannot  Ikil  to  be 
viewed  with  delight  by  all  well-regulated  minds,  and 
Iiave  of  course  experienced,  Iron  the  higher  and  better 
educated  ranks,  every  encouragement  and  asslstanee.  As 
the  consequence  of  this  generous  co-operation,  a  Mechanics* 
Institution,  or  School  of  Arts,  has  sprung  up  in  almost 
every  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom, — the  more  popu- 
lous villages  have  their  book-clubs  and  reading-rooms, 
«nd  some  of  them  have  aho  lectures, — and,  even  in  the 
most  remote  inland  districts,  we  now  frequently  find  cen^ 
tral  libraries,  with  detached  viUage  branches,  upon  the 
itinerating  plan — a  plan  which  has  been  so  successfully 
acted  upon  for  the  last  twelve  years,  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  In  particular,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  single  benevolent  individual — Mr  Samuel  Brown.  These 
central  and  itinerating  libraries  are  peculiarly  productive 
of  an  intercourse  among  the  working  classes,  though  li- 
ving at  considerable  distances  from  each  other ;  and  they 
are  admirably  calculated,  also,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  clubs  for  reading  and  conversation,  as  well 
as  for  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks,  the  utility 
of  which,  if  conducted  upon  correct  principles,  cannot  be 
disputed.  The  ball,  having  thus  got  its  first  impulse, 
ootttinues  to  ineveaie  imd  to  roll  on  rapidly.  To  a  ool- 
lectioB  of  well-ohosen  hooka,  is  added  a  reading-room,  or 
haUy  provided  with  maps,  instruments,  and  some  of  the 
aeleet  periodicals  of  the  day.  Private  dasses  in  arith- 
jMtic,  pffactical  geometry,  and  sometimes  geography,  are 
taught,  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  evening,  to  apprentices 
and  others,  by  the  better-educated  Journeymen  mechanics, 
wIns  in  their  tarn,  marsW  themselves  under  the  super- 
hrteadenoe,  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  of  a  properly-qnaU- 
lied  teaser,  by  whom  they  are  instructed  in  elementary 
geometry, algebra,  and  prebablyafewof  the  easier  hranehes 
•f  natural  and  mechaniod  philosophy. 

As  to  the  effiBOt  of  such  Institutions  upon  the  political 
character  of  their  meaabers,  **  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,** 
in  the  words  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Hall  of  Leicester,  ^  in 
what  manner  Instrueting  men  in  their  duties  can  prompt 
them  to  neglect  those  duties,  or  how  that  enlargement  of 
fsason,  which  enables  them  to  comprehend  the  true 
grounds  of  authority  and  the  obUgatlona  to  obedience, 
should  indispose  them  to  obey.**  "  Nothing,  in  reality, 
renders  legitimate  government  so  iuMcure  as  extreme 
Ignorance  In  Che  people.  It  Is  this  which  renders  them 
an  easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  the  victims  of  pre- 
judices and  false  alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that 
their  Interference,  in  a  time  of  public  commotion,  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.**  With  re- 
gard to  morality  and  reUgion,  it  Is  evident  that  these  de- 
pend for  their  very  existence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind ;  and  the  argument,  which  was  at  one  time  attempted 
to  be  deduced  from  a  perversion  of  the  poet's  aphorism, 
<<  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,*' 

Is  now  universally  exploded.  The  trouble  which  is  sup- 
posed to  attend  the  underlaldng  b  another  reason  which 
prevents  nsany  people  from  engaging  in  forming  these  so- 
deties.  That  there  wiU  be  a  little  trouble  at  the  outset 
.  nast  of  course  be  allowed ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  sfanpUdty 
of  the  plan  for  giving  praetiaia  eiiMt  toths  kistitution  U 
property  understood,  tiie  rest  is  mere  amusement,  and  of 
the  moat  ntionaland  agreeable  kind.    Wt  do  not  lee 


why  every  county,  or  eveo  every  pi^esbytsr]r» 

have  its  Bfeehanics'  InstitntioB  er  School  af  An^  lb 

central  library,  and  its  Itinerating  braa^ca. 

We  have  been  induced  more  fspentoHy  ta  adsett  te 
this  sulject  at  pressnt,  by  having  had  the  R^orta,  Frw- 
pectuses,  and  Proceedings  of  several  of  theae  rxcrilfsit  ss> 
cieties  which  now  exist  In  East  Lothian,  reoently  bdi 
before  us.  We  do  not  mean  to  go  Into  the  particalan 
of  their  present  condition  or  future  prospeeta  »  bot  simpij 
to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  sncoeas  and  apirit  witk 
which  they  ssem  to  be  carried  on,  and  to  rociosnasiBil 
the  detail  of  their  arnmgeBMnts  for  feneral  imltBirifls 
In  all  connties  where  a  similar  landaWo  dasirs  to  ad- 
vance the  best  Interests  of  the  woiUng -daooea  has  ate 
yet  so  decidedly  manifested  Itself.*  Wo  caatoat  da  bsl. 
ter  than  add  to  thess  brief  remarks  the  foUowiiv 
vationson  Iocs!  institutions,  of  perhapsa  mora 
meter,  yet  of  a  nature  nearly  allied  to  those  to  whith  wt 
rtht,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant.  They  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print,  and  wa  haiws'  them  U 
have  been  written  out  fkom  the  dictadsn  of  that  gUbd 
and  amiable  man.  Though  natnrally  hurried  and  ha- 
perfect,  they  are  not  unworthy  the  splendhi  latiagiBailBa 
which  produced  the  ineM  priae  poena  Cambrid^ 


M 


I  BBS  always  |^  to  sse  the  appolntwaspt  of  losal  ia- 
sllttttioas,  because  they  famiab  a  practioal  rrfntatlsa  sf 
the  chaigs  so  often  saade  against  ths  supporters  of  ia- 
stitatlons  on  a  more  lai^  and  general  scale,  that  whak 
thehr  bettervslenee  Is  active  la  distant  ooontries,  and  te  ss- 
speet  to  feroign  natioas,  they  are  a^  to  n«glset  the  iatt* 
restsof  those  of  their  own  countrymen  nearer  hame.  This 
charge  is  as  unsound  in  aigumsat  as  untma  In  staliiaiial 
I  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  Great  Britain  Is  at  this  meakent 
covered  with  local  institutions,  which  have  qpmag  up 
sines  the  formation  of  those  great  societies  whi^ 
to  the  whole  world.     The  remark  of  the 


Who  that  tnm  Alpine  heights,  his  hOMarlic  sye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horiaon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave^ 

win  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet? 

however  Just  as  to  the  prospects  of  nature.  Is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  efforts  of  Christian  benevolence^  which,  in- 
spired throughout  by  the  same  motives,  must*  In  every 
place  be  equally  opeiiitive. 

'*  If  ever  there  was  a  period  In  which  it  became  ii» 
friends  of  religious  education  peculiarly  to  exert  them- 
selves, Mb  is  die  period.  By  the  Increaring  knowledge 
diffused  among  all  ranks,  and  the  rapid  and  progresdTe 
fiscility  of  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
try,  a  new  order  of  things  b  opened — ne^ 
impulses — new  desires — new  arta — new  temptatli 
and,  I  fear,  new  crimes.  The  increase  of  knowledge,  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  be  matters 
of  congratulation,  because  they  cannot  Call  to  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  benefit  of  the  empire^ 
provided  only,  that  with  all  this  secular  knowledge  is 
united  the  knowledge  that  flows  from  a  cekatial  source 
— that  amidst  every  other  wisdom,  heavenly  wisdest 
should  not  be  forgotten.  While  tUs  earthly,  but  not  un- 
hallowed radiance,  Is  streaming  over  the  mass  of  the 
people, 

*  Let  heaven  above  Its  portals  wide  disphy. 
And  break  li^psn  them  In  a  flood  of  day !' 
^  Most  excelktit  are  those  Institutions  vrhieh  admlnisfeer 
to  the  wants  and  suffierings  of  our  feUow-creatures.  They 
have  their  praise  and  their  high  reward.  Baft  faatitii- 
tioos  which  extend  to  more  than  temporal  neceasitles  are 
clothed  with  a  still  higher  character.    If,  Uka  them,  they 

•  It  is  proper  to  SMOttoo  that,  in  the  above  renunks,  we  have 
availed  oundveii,  to  a  ooiulderrtrie  extent*  of  what  hsi  been  eonann- 
Bicstsdtoni  by  Mr  Robert  Wstssa  of  Wcsthsna^  atwofpsan  to 
tiks  aa  acttfe  and  Ubcnl  inlerait  lb  thia  sal^Mt 
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plaoe. — The  most  dlitingiiiibed  literary  meo  oonneeted 
with  the  University  are,  MM.  Coosiii,  Gaicat,  sod  Vil- 
kmain.  Hie  former  Is  distinguished  for  his  eztensiTe 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  pbilooophy, 
and  his  eloquent  elooidations  of  them ;  tlie  other  two  are 
equally  esteemed,  the  first  as  an  hlstoriany  the  otlier  for 
his  literary  attainments. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  the  honre  d'Arcet, 
dated  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Jane  1829.  The  object  of  hU 
▼isit  to  that  town,  whore  the  plague  is  at  present  raging, 
was  to  make  some  experiments  on  the  effeet  of  chlorine 
on  the  virus  of  the  plague.  He  and  his  companions  pro- 
cured  the  garments  of  six  people  who  had  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, stained  with  the  blood  and  matter  wlilch  had  exuded 
from  their  sores ; — these  were  immersed  for  sixteen  hours 
in  a  soluti<m  of  chlorate  of  soda,  at  five  degree^  of  Guy 
Lnssic's  chlorom^tre.  Each  of  the  associates  put  on  one 
of  the  dresses  as  soon  as  dried,  slept  in  it,  and  wore  it  for 
eighteen  hours.  At  the  time  of  d*Aroet*s  vrriting,  eight 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  experiment,  and  not  the  least 
accident  had  followed.  They  proposed  next  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  internal  applications  of  the  chlorate  of  soda  to 
persons  labouring  under  the  disease.  The  writer  con- 
cludes by  expressing  a  hope,  that  he  may  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  the  Turks  to  use  this  medicine,  found- 
ed on  their  having  already  so  for  relaxed  in  their  princi^ 
pies  of  fatalism,  that  they  l>egin  to  follow  the  example  <^ 
the  Europeans  in  observing  quarantine.  The  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  exemplified  in  the  intrepid  conduct 
of  these  French  physicians,  requires  no  comment. 

There  are  few  new  publications.  A  work,  entitled 
**  Clement  XIV.,  and  Carlo  Bertinazzl,  or  Correspond- 
ence between  a  Pope  and  a  Player,**  is  announced.  A 
translation  of  your  late  townswoman,  Mrs  Bmnton's  Self- 
Control,  has  been  executed  by  the  fair  translator  of  Pro- 
fossor  Wilson's  Margaret  Lyndsay,  and  favourably  re- 
ceived. **  Le  Cabinet  de  Lecture,**  a  new  Literary 
Joumal,  contains  a  translation  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  attri- 
buted to  Louis  XVIII.  Alexis  Dumesnil  is  about  to 
publish  a  history  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  give  yon  some  account  of  the  pre- 
•ent  state  of  the  Drama  here. 

Parit,  October  12,  1829. 


MUSIC— BRAHABL 

Bbaham,  though  he  has  been,  we  believe,  thirty  years 
on  the  stage,  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  xenith  of  his  fame, 
and  in  the  fullest  possession  of  all  his  powers.  He  still 
retains  the  youthftilness  of  his  appearance ;  and  his  voice 
has,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  ita  marvellous  qualities. 
He  still  breathes  those  notes  of  bewitching  softness  which 
dissolve  his  hearers  in  pleasure  and  tenderness ;  and  still 
pours  forth  those  volumes  of  sound,  which,  as  it  were,  fill 
the  very  air  around  us.  His  command  over  this  most 
miraculous  organ  strikes  us  as  being  even  more  entire 
than  it  ever  was.  The  perfect  focility  and  absence  of  all 
effort  with  which  he  makes  it  obey  every  impulse  of  foeU 
ing,  and  embody  every  conception  of  genius,  give  a  charm 
to  every^  thing  he  does,  which  is  felt  by  every  hearer.  In 
respect  to  taste,  he  is,  if  not  unrivalled,  at  least  not  sur- 
passed, by  the  most  exquisite  singers  of  the  Italian  scbooL 
This  assertion  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange,  when  It 
is  considered  how  much  Braham  has  been  blamed  for 
singing  in  bad  taste;  we  hold  it,  nevertheless,  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Braham*s  school  is  exquisitely  Italian 
—  his  education  was  Italian — and,  in  his  youth,  he 
sung  with  a  degree  of  distinction  which  was  never  ac- 
corded to  any  other  treamoiUinie  performer  except  Mrs 
Billington,  at  the  principal  theatres  in  Italy.  Even  now, 
nine-tenths  of  all  his  singing  is  purely  Italian.  No  Ita- 
lian ever  surpassed  him  in  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  he  manages  his  voice— in  his  masterly  portamento, 
nor  in  the  delicacy  and  grace  4»f  his  embellishments. 
Tlieae  beauties  9bo  ezhibited4n  every  song  he  sings ;  but 


unfortunately  he  often  more  Chao  iMutnltxes 

by  a  garish  and  vulgar  piece  of  extnvagBnce  at  tk  oi 
of  his  song,  calculated  and  intended  to  prodoce  a  A«4 
stupid  ecstasy  from  the  most  i9iB4wmiit  part  of  hisssftess. 
Braham  hinuell^  we  believe,  has  said  tkatbesia$i'Bfa 
way,  against  his  better  judgment,  becaoae  he  finds  Woi. 
not  otherwise  please  an  English  audience.     On  the  «dff 
hand,  it  has  been  said  that  Braham  himarif  has  oAi 
that  bad  taste  to  which  he  is  noiv  ohliged  to  yieU— ^ 
he  has  evoked  a  spirit  which  he  feela  himself  wwnpfM  t» 
obey.     We  are  rather  inclined   to  think  that  finhai 
own  account  of  the  matter  is   the    nkorc   oocTsct  m, 
though  perhaps  he  might  have  choeen  the  better  ysn  if 
he  had  atfirtt  resisted  the  influence  of  bad  taste  te  wkid 
he  must  now^continue  to  yield.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,kv- 
ever,  the  bad  parts  of  Braham*s  aini^n^  form  bet  so  ■- 
considerable  finu^tion  when  compared   ivith  its  besaoo; 
and  they  who  dwell  vrith  such  earnestness  on  thefpiHtf 
this  sun  seem  to  have  eyes  too  weak  to perceiveand  ojif 
its  ^endoor.     t 


ORIGINAL  POETRT. 
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LINES  ABOUT  LOVE  AND  8UCH.I.IKB  NONSES5E. 

What  a  quantity  of  nonsense  people  prattle  about  \an, 
And  poets  make  it  constantly  the  rhyming;  word  te  4im\ 
But  if  you'll  just  look  round  about  and  see  how  tluofi 

goon, 
Toull  find  the^simple  truth  to  be,  that  Jessie  marni 

John, 
And  that  they  live  together  in  a  middling  sort  of  wij. 
Not  knowing  sometimes  very  well  how  they  should  IS 

the  day; 
Unless  the  husband  be  a  man  of  bnsineas  and  dispatcfc, 
In  which  case  he*U  have  little  time  to  think  about  hi 

match ; 
And  his  wife  wiU  sit  at  home  and  plajr  on  her  piaao- 

forte 
Such  airs  as  «  TanU  palpiti,**  <*  Non  pin,'*  or  **  Crsh 

sorts;" 
Or  else  her  friends  will  call  to  speak  about  her  fauslisaA 

merits. 
And  when  they  go»  theyll  sigh  and  say — *<  Poor  tkii(l 

she's  in  low  spirits  !*' — 
«  I  wonder  if  he  treaU  her  weUr_<*  I  hate  these  kUt 

feUows  !"— 
**  I  hope  that  nothing  I  have  said  will  make  his  poor  in& 

jealous.** 
At  five  the  gentleman  oomes  home,  quite  £sgged  and  rs- 

ther  hungry, 
And  finds  his  lady  drown*d  in  tears,  or  looking  sour  sad 

angry; 
He  can't  be  bother*d  with  her  sulks,  and  so  he  takei  kit 

dinner; 
But  such  a  ineal  can  only  make  the  man  who  cats  it 

thinner. 


Good  Lord !  it  is  a  dreary  thing  to  lead  a  life  like  thii, 
And  hear  a  thousand  babblers^  too,  pronounce  it  foil  of    ( 

bliss!  \ 

There's  no  such  thing  la  all  the  world  aa  loTe  withsot 

aUoy; 
Man*s  heart  is  but  abroken  reed,  and  woman  but  a  toy— 
A  toy  we  break  as  children  do,  to  see  what  it  osntains. 
And  the  knowledge  that  it  is  de8troy*d  rewards  us  for  oar      J 

pains. 
Give  me,  give  me  a  Itrnt^  life,  like  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
A  cat  and  parrot  f<nr  my  friends,  and  for  my  hdU  a  6o», 
I*m  sick  of  sU  the  cant  about  the  human  fi^»  divine^-*        | 
I'm  sick  of  sentimental  trash,  spun  out  in  many  a  liiM^ 
By  cream-fiused  lada  or  silly  girls,  who  write  for  M^a- 

zines. 
Although  not  one  among  them  knows  what  real  f^vaim 

means. 
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A  daily  ducking  in  a  pond  would  do  fbem  all  some  good, 
*Twould  make  tbem  much  more  rational,  and  cool  their 

feverish  blood. 
In  this  life,  tow  whatever  you  will,  full  many  a  tare  yooll 

reap, 
So  give  £Use  fiuicy  to  the  wind,  and  look  before  yon  leap. 

H.  G.  B. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


Tll  nerer  hare  the  laughing  eye  I  had  long,  long  ago, 
When  light  within  gare  all  without  a  rich  and  lunny 

glow; 
X  cannot  smile  as  once  T  smiled  in  early  long-lost  yen's — 
Ah,  me !  my  eye  is  sad  with  thought,  ne*er  beams  but 

through  my  tears ! 

ni  nerer  have  the  merry  Toice,  that  told  in  ererr  tone 
How  in  my  breast  the  tide  of  joy  was  gusbinflr  wildly  on ; 
I  cannot  sine*  as  once  I  sung,  of  hopes  that  brightly  glow ; 
I  cannot  feel  as  I  hare  felt  in  youth,  long,  long  ago ! 

Ill  nerer  have  the  happy  heart,  that,  bounding  glad  and 

free, 
Soar*d  like  the  eagle  from  the  diff,  high  towering  o*er  the 


Upborne  on  fancy*8  wildest  wing,»a]a8 !  how  short  the 

flight ; 
My  heart  is  rhain*d  by  sorrow  now, — ^the  world  has 

proved  its  might ! 

GxaTauDx. 


80NNBT, 

Extradtd  from  "  Weeds  and  WUd^flowen  T  hf  the  late 
Mr  Alexander  Balfour,  Author  of  **  Campbell,  or  the 
Scotfi^  Probationer,**  "  Characters  omitted  in  Crabbers 
Parish  Register ^^  (fc.  ^c,  about  to  be  Published, 

TO  THE  LAURXt. 

BewrrcHiwo  tree !  what  magic  In  thy  name ! 

Tet  what  thy  secret  and  seductive  charms. 

To  lure  the  great  in  song,  the  brave  in  arms, 
Who  deem  thy  verdant  wreath  the  badge  of  fame, — 
And  while  they  listen  to  her  loud  aodaim, 

Life*8  purple  tide  with  quicker  motion  warms? 
Full  oft,  alas !  the  Hero  and  the  Bard, 
Find  thee  their  only  meed — ^their  sole  reward ; 

And  like  the  rainbow  in  a  summer  shower. 
Or  caudy  poppy*  of  fugacious  bloom, 

*Tis  thine  to  flourish  for  a  transient  hour. 
Then,  wither'd,  sink  in  dark  oblivion's  womb ; — 

Thv  greenest  leaves,  thy  rioh  perennial  flower. 
Bod  in  thy  votary's  life,  but  blossom  on  his  tomb. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


CAPTATif  MrowAif  snnoimoef,  for  imiiiediate  pnbUesttMi,  his 
Travels  in  Chsldaea,  Including  a  Journey  flrom  Biusorah  to  Bagdad, 
Hillah,  and  Babylon,  perfonned  oo  foot  In  the  year  1827,  with  Ob> 
terrationt  on  the  Site*  and  Remains  of  Babel,  Meucia,  and  Ctsii- 
phoo.  The  woric  Is  expected  to  throw  much  new  Hght  on  the  ae- 
eoantsof  former  travellers,  particularly  Buckingham,  Kepptl.  Rldi, 
and  M ^or  Rennell.  The  author  has  been  enabled  to  append  many 
valuable  notes,  as  well  as  translatlonffof  nmnerons  eurfcras  AraUe 
Inscriptions,  which  have  hitherto  been  inaeeessible  to  the  pnbHe. 

There  Is  preparing  for  pubUcstfoo,  Aaum*s  NsMoral  History  of 
Paraguay,  translated  into  BngUsh  tnm  the  original  Spanish,  with  a 
Lifo  of  the  Author,  and  eopfcms  explanatory  notes,  by  Peicevaf  Hun- 
ter, Esq.  In  five  volumes  Svo. 

There  will  be  published,  early  hi  Deeerober,  in  one  volume  8vo, 
Weeds  and  Wlldflowers,  by  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Balfour.  This 
ToiomelstobeassisstiOBlromths  maonieiipti,  both  In  pms  and 


wfakh  Mr  Balfour  left  behind  him.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  a  soiw 
viving  Ittenry  friend,  who  win  also  furnish  a  Bic^raphkal  Memoir  of 
theauthor.  The  profits  of  the  publioatton  will  go  to  Mr  BaUbut's 
fomilytaad,  as  we  are  satisfied  the  work  will  possess  much  merit,  we 
trust  thst  its  success  will  be  proportienate. 

The  forthcomhag  second  series  of  Sir  William  GelTs  Pompeiana, 
wfaldi  we  have  already  announced*  will  describe  every  thing  worthy 
of  notice  which  the  more  recent  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  laid 
open.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Forum,  the  Temples  of 
Jupiter,  of  Mercury,  of  Venus,  and  of  Fortune,  the  Themue,  the 
PanCheoB,  and  innumerable  private  houses.  Thepublisher  promises 
that  the  engravings  will  be  still  superior  to  those  of  the  first  series. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  about  twelve  parts,  a  part  to  be  pub- 
lished every  two  months. 

A  complete  editioa,  in  one  volume,  of  Mrs  Ramsbottom's  amusing 
Letters,  which  appeared  in  the  John  Bull,  is  announced. 

Messrs  Colbum  it  Bentley  are  preparing  for  pubUoatioo  the  Tra- 
veb  of  M.  CailU  to  Thnboctoo. 

Mr  C  Btaais,  the  principal  dancer  at  the  King^  Theatre,  has  near- 
ly ready  for  publication,  the  Art  of  Dancing,  accompanied  by  six- 
teen engravings,  illustrating  upwards  of  sixty  positions. 

Thb  Boanaaaaap— We  understand,  that  though  a  very  large  Im- 
pression of  Mr  Cooper's  new  novel.  The  Borderen,  was  printed  to 
sopirfy  the  expected  demand,  yet  so  great  was  the  public  curiosity 
excited  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  work  by  this  distioguidied 
novelist,  that  almost  the  whole  edition  was  required  oo  the  very 
first  day  of  pablication. 

Da  BouaaiBif  Hs's  MaMoias.— This  work,  whidi  has  been  let*, 
ly  puMlshod,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  coutains  much  curious,  ori- 
ginal, and  important  information  regarding  Napoleon.  On  kwkiiy 
over  it,  however,  we  find  a  Voltaire-like  sneer,  which  is  quite  at  va- 
riaooe  with  thegeoeral  good  sense  of  the  work.  The  author  is  speak- 
ing of  the  massacre  at  Jaflk,  and  observes.  In  reference  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Lifo  of  Napoleon,—*'  It  was  after  the  siege  of  Jafb  that  the 
plague  began  to  manifost  itself  with  the  most  Intense  violence.  In 
the  country  about  Syria,  we  lost,  bf  the  contagion,  fhxn  seven  to 
eight  hundred  men.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  divine  vengeance, 
in  the  shape  of  the  plegue^  pursued  us  for  the  massacre.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  the  romantic  historian,  that  Providence  might  have 
found  It  much  more  simple  to  prevent  the  massacre,  than  to  revenge 
Itr  Of  course,  the  Frenchman  thinks  this  acomplete  settler,  as 
Cruickshanks  would  say  I 

FiMB  Aara  in  Edin bueoh.— Some  discutsloo  has  taken  place  re- 
garding the  best  situati<»  for  CampbelTs  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Hope, 
toun.  It  is  said  to  be  the  wish  of  those  gentlemen  wh,o  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  promoting  Its  ereetloo,  that  it  should  be  placed  in 
Charlotte  Square.  The  artist  himsdf  is  reported  to  have  made 
strong  representations  in  favour  of  the  fhmt  of  the  Register  House. 
If  this  be  true,  ho  has  shown  a  quick  eye  for  selecting  the  very  best 
situation  the  dty  ofi^.  It  has  been  objected  to  hfan  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  space  in  front  of  the  building  for  his  statue:  but  a 
very  slight  alteration  on  the  outer'Stair  would  remove  this  difficulty. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  okt^eeted,  that  Lord  Hopetoun  was  no  lawyer, 
as  if  one  of  that  learned  profcsrion  alone  was  entitled  to  stend  senti- 
nd  before  the  building  where  the  evidences,  upon  whose  preservi^ 
tioo  the  rights  of  every  Scottish  nobleman  and  gentleman  depend^ 
are  deposited,  along  with  the  Treaty  of  Union— the  Magna  Charta  o^ 
our  country.  The  only  feasible  ground  for  refusing  this  sitiuiUon  to 
Mr  Campbell  b,  that  it  ought  to  be  rekervecl  for  the  statue  of  the 
King.  Reverting  to  the  other  locality  which  has  been  brought  under 
discussion—Charlotte  Square— it  appears  to  us  the  next  best  situa- 
tion. We  are  not  certein,  however,  how  for  the  placing  of  Ur 
Campbell's  work  there  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  that  exquisite 
piece  of  ardiitscture,  St  George's  Church,  whidi  always  reminds  us 
of  an  Inverted  punch-bowl  set  upon  a  writing  desk.  The  square 
basement  of  thediurch  is  already  too  low  tot  the  cupola  set  upon  It, 
and  when  seen  past  a  stetue  so  elevated  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun, must  look  more  diminutive  sUlL  Perhaps  some  wiseacre  may 
diicover,  that  at  the  Earl  was  not  a  clergyman.  It  is  unfitting  to  pkte 
him  in  fhmt  of  the  dinrch.  Be  this  matter,  however,  determined  as 
It  may,  we  would  protest.  In  the  name  of  good  taste,  against  the  Idea 
which  It  seems  is  in  sgitation,  of  phicing  a  line  of  statues  along 
George  Street,  one  at  the  head  of  eadi  crosring,  like  videttes  of  tl^ 
Edinburgh  Veomanzy  Troop  on  the  outlook  fur  the  approach  of  a 
ladleal  mdv— Wilkie  exhibited  to  his  friends,  during  hisstey  among 
us,  some  highly-finished  sketches,  as  wellof  the  pictures  now  in  poe* 
session  ot  his  Majesty,  ss  of  sul^ects  which  he  proposes  to  paint 
hereafter.  That  whidi  seems  to  have  given  most  general  satisfoe- 
tion  is  a  picture  of  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  at  FOntainbleao.  Both 
are  excellent  likenesses,  and  the  characters  of  both  are  strongly  ex- 
pressed end  contrssted.  The  self-conoentnted,  lively  deportment  of 
the  Emperor  Is  finely  set  olFsgainst  tiie  depreeatory  look  of  the  Pope, 
who  appears  as  If,  being  hard-pressed  tosomethfaig  which  it  would  be 
daageroat  la  kis  tltuatlon  to  vsftise,  be  was  waking  aa  vvavaiHag 
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cdODpt  to  dum^  Om  Ml^Mt  Weai*  gtedtotwUMtoar 
have  dmie  theniMlvM  fhvhomraT  to  preicot  Wilkl*  with  tlw  llPMdoni 
df  fhe  dty^Btty  hat  aupouiittd  to  the  SeottWi  Amdtnuf  that  ht 
liwapiehinnMHr  iMdyfor  thtir  cililMlioa.  Our  rwidm  wiU 
fWMiDtar  that  when  this  body  pnrchMad  hit  Jndtth,  tfcay  at  tha 
■una  thne  taarsaloed  with  Mm  fbr  (ha  oomplaikNi  of  hit  oriffnal  de- 
sign, tha  two  wtngHriwci  of  whieh  that  ptetota  was  tha  eantfik  Tha 
work  which  he  Is  now  on  tha  ara  of  flokhtaf  te,  we  billaiw,  that 
which  ie|»waent»  Judith  aatttog  out  on  her  haanloiM  entarprlM.  It 
is  tqoafe,  ten  feet  byttn;  and  leport  sfnaks  of  It  as  one  of  Elty% 
most  suecassftil  exertions.— Macdooold  has  thrown  hlmaair  tooth  and 
nail  upon  another  aiduous  hut  noUa  sutifeet— Thetiaarmlnf  Achillas. 
Fe  lore  the  enthuslasttederotion  with  which  this  artiitMlowt  out 
his  uroftssion  t  and  could  widi  to  saa  slinHar  euuiplaa  moce  tt^ 
qucot.— Equal  to  htm  hi  entfanstasm  at  least,  and  of  tatefaait  mueh 
iropmred  at  a  landscape  painter,  is  J.  P.  Wiinans,  who  has  Just  re- 
turned  fhmi  the  north  df  England,  wlthacaifoofhllli  and  waters, 
Eogllsh  cottages,  clouds,  and  sunsets.  Solway  shrfrop-flahats.  with 
baslcets  and  nets,  suffldent  to  fill  an  Exhibition  of  Ids  own^— Angus 
Fletcher  is  busied  with  a  bust  of  the  Dulce  of  Argyll— a  floe  Ptt^Ject 
—We  regret  to  hear  rumours  of  fttrther  disagreement  among  onr 
artists.  We  know  that  occasional  misundvrsUndingB  are  unavold- 
abla  among  such  a  number;  but  we  shall  iMap  our  eye  upon  them, 
and  If  we  find  that  the  bicluriogs  origlaate  hi  any  Inalanee  te  a  self- 
ish disregard  to  the  inteiesU  of  the  body,  we  shall  let  the  oUbndhig 
party  hear  of  it,  although  he  bo  our  best  and  roost  intimate  Mend. 

SwAiv*a  Viawa  ow  rpra  Cltd«.— We  hare  seen  thefirrt  tweiiw 
|>aru  of  this  work,  which  Is  a  cheap  and  prettily  execntodpubHeation. 
No  rirer  aflbrds  scope  ftir  nobler  and  more  varied  Tlews  than  tiie 
Clyde,  which  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  Rliine  of  Scotland. 
Elocittioii.— We  otwarre  that  Menrs  Roberts  ft  WOson  areabont 
%D  give  a  series  of  Lectures  and  Readhigs  In  the  Hofietoun  Rooms. 
From  the  abittties  which  both  theaa  gentlemen  poueess,  we  hare  no 
doubt  that  their  mutual  exertions  win  gain  Ibr  tlwm  exIcnsiTe  en- 
couragement—We  obserre,  also,  that  Mr  Jones  has  returned  from 
London,  and  has  recommenced  his  dasscs  fbr  nocutlon.  We  hope 
be  will  alro  perform  some  of  his  fkrourite  parts  at  our  Theatre  In 
the  course  of  the  season. 

New  Mcsic.— Three  new  songs.  wHh symphonies  and  pteno-fbrte 
•CoompaQlmeots,  hare  been  recently  put  into  our  hands,  all  of  which 
we  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  lUr  Mends.    Tlie  first  is, 
«•  Away,  Lovf,  away,  a  ballad,  song  with  unbounded  appOutse  by- 
Miss  TuMtoU,  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Edinburgh.  In  the  new  andad- 
piirod  Drama  of  Ji^je,*— both  the  words  and  music  by  the  author- 
aesofthatpieoeb   The  second  Is,  **  The  Song  of  the  SIsten,  from  the 
Poem  of  ValUr^,  by  Charles  Doyne  Slllery,  Esq.— the  music  com- 
posed, and  dedicated  to  Lady  Contts  Trotter,  by  Mrs  Orme."    And 
the  thiid  is  a  <*  Bohsmtan  Melody,  sung  at  the  Argyle  Roomst  by 
Charles  N.  Weiss.— the  words  by  Henry  O.  Bell,  Esq.**  Themusical. 
talents  of  tha  authoress  of  Ahifn  are  already  well  known  t  those  of 
Mrs  Oime  dss<na  to  be  better  known ;  and  Weiss  Is  a  Tolnmlnous 
and  successful  composer,  and  Is  at  present  engaged  hi  preparing  an 
Qpem  for  one  of  the  London  Theatres. 

MacHAxica*  LrraiiAaT  SociBTY.-Weobscnre  that  some  of  the 
Mechanics  of  Edinburgh  have  commenced  a  Society,  to  be  called 
The  Edinburgh  DiscurdTc  and  Literary  Society,  the  oliiieet  of  which 
Is  to  promote  mental  ImproTcmcnt,  and  to  encourage  the  members 
to  write  Eanys  on  given  sul^ects.  or  to  produce  miscellaneous  llte- 
jary  sketches.  If  Judiciously  conducted,  this  society  may  be  of  use ; 
but  we  cannot  approre  of  its  discussing  "  doubtAil  questions  on  mo> 
xallty."  sudi  discussions  never  produdng  any  beneficial  result 

Naw  Club  at  Oukaoow.— We  understand  that  a  Chibb  whose 
meetings  will  only  be  annual,  is  at  present  forming  in  Glasgow  under 
Irrourable  auspices.  It  is  to  comprise  those  alone  who  have  travel- 
led on  the  Continent,  and  who  know  how  plwassnf  a  ttiing  it  is  to 
^lend  some  weeks  in  Farls.  There  Is  to  be  an  annual  dinner,  which 
diall  recall  the  unforgotten  glories  of  a  banquet  at  Very%  or  •«  Les 
trois  Fieres  Provcncaux.** 

Thb  AmruALa.— a  contiderable  part  of  our  space  has  been  devo. 
tad  fbr  the  last  three  weeks  to  the  Annuals,  all  of  which  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  BOttoa.  We  have  now,  however,  got  Auough  the  moat  of 
them,  and  we  may  saldy  say  that  we  have  had  the  start  of  all  our 
eontemporarics.  The  KM|»salrr.  of  which  we  gave  a  f^  aoeiMnt  in 
onr  last,  has  not  yet  been  reiflewed  even  in  London. 

MATBiMOif lAL  DiaotTAitrrfOATtow.- A  French  gentfeman  latrty 
fefbaedMaeancentlohisdauglitei^  marriage  with  a  youagmanin 
-««ary  other  way  unesaeptlonable.  htinansa  <hs  intsninrt  btldmnaan 
wnce^peetasies !  The  young  people  reballad,  and  the  sbort«aightad 
,«8Btlenuu»  ultimately  obtained  the  lady's  l^»to  thagnaidiatMsa 
«fhiafittiMr^in»law. 

Tbmhkml  Qes><p.."Covent  Garden  Is  going  on  pnmpmmiiif. 
Miss  Banny  Kenihle  laatiU  the  Hen  te  the  London,  theatrical  werfcL 
Mm  fiUdom.  aeopavMied  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawfwea,  has  bean  to  saa 


pacfimnais  have  praacntad  Mies  lUrnUa  with  a  eoBUy 
tastimooial  of  their  obligations  to  heri  and  a  venerable 
is  sM  to  Iwve  sent  her  a  draught  for  a  hundred 
cate  compliment.  Prince  Leopold  has  transmitted  L.900^  and  the 
Duke  of  Bncdench  UMO.  toihe  fand  hi  aid  of  the  IhMtfa.  Anew 
melodramatic  piece,  called  ••  The  Robber^  WUSr,**  hi  wMdi  Miss 
BOen  Tree  plays  tha  heioiB»  haa  been  psodneed  witfi  aMeeasBt  ami 
another  new  piieee.  called  <*  Tha  Life  of  Shahspeare^**  in  wfairh  Mr 
C  Kemble  was  to  play  8limk$pemre»  was  annouced  fbr  Tlmraday  lasL 
—At  Drury-Lana  Miss  Mordaunt  has  played  LMHa  Bmrip  with  ap- 
plansa  \  and  a  mahi  diaiiialle  spwita<la,  c^Dcd  **  The  Cieek  Ftaaally.* 
has  been  nnequlvoeally  damned.— At  tlie  Adeiphll  the  pnpwlar  ao> 
vdty  is  a  eoiBle  bnrlsiia,  eaUad  •'  Love  la^{ha  at  ■silifih,''  in 
which  Milliaai  saatilns  the  part  of  a  mnsi«l  and  poatiral  haifii* 
and  sings  a  cento  of  street  ballads  with  a  voice  and  manner  ^pnv 
priate  to  aadw  beginning  with  "  Chciry  Ripe,"  and  ending  with 
"  Charlie  is  my  Darting.**— Of  young  Indedon  a  ttterary  fkiend 
writes  to  us  in  these  terms :— **  I  heard  Indedon  the  other 
In  *  Love  In  a  Village.'  I  did  not  Uke  him  at  all.  To  use  ai 
simile,  he  sung  as  if  he  had  a  potato  hi  his  mouth.  Besides,  he  la  ftew- 
ly,\tJoa  know  what  that  maant,  ahd  tieads  thesl«ga  very  iU.*— Con- 
ceniiiw  the  late  Masiaal  Festival  at  BinBii«ham,a  Mend  wrilea  to  aa 
thua:— '*  Tha  prindpal  singers  were  Mallbran,  a  splendid  creature 
Miss  Paton.  whom  1  admire  mudi.  Fanny  Ayton.  who  is  sadly  Ml(» 
ofl^  and  Mrs  Knyvett  a  very  tmett  singeri  Braham,  whom  I 
often  heard  to  greater  advaptage.  Da  Costa,  Vaughan,  Knyvett, 
Bdlaroy.  LIndley  led,  and  there  was  airo  a  Slgnor  Ae  Bevlot, 
played  solos  on  tiie  violin  in  a  roost  exquisite  inanneB. 
an  was  MaHbsan  Garda.  Her  tether  was  a  Spaniard  and 
an  Italian  i  die  possesses  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  both 
tries,  with  a  voiee-wlik^  aeems  to  bdoqg  to  -no  oonntry,  but  to  be 
sky-born.  I  am  told  the  Coduicys,  instead  of  Malibran,  cal  her 
'« Molly  Brown  r  "—We  observe  that  Paata.  who  is  atiD  in  Italy,  is 
to  recdve  L.1500  fbr  six  #eek^  perfbfroances  at  Voona  during  tt» 
CarnivaL— Weotarorve  that  the  Court  Jounmi  finds  fholt  with  "  the 
Edinburgh  critics*  for  comparing  Braham's  voice  to  that  of  Catahai 
Now,  thto  Is  not  fUri  there  are  bkwkhcads  in  Edinburgh  as  wcB 
as  hi  London,  but  the  Court  Joummt  sheukl  have  said,  •*  mu  Edin- 
burgh critic  t"  not  «« tk€  Edinbntgh  erities.*— ifprcfMs  of  Diaham, 
we  are  glad  to  understand  that  he  is  not  so  old  as  onr  fHend  Cbb- 
aaaua  seemed  to  hiat  last  Saturday.  We  are  inftannad  that  his  aft 
does  not  exeead  fifty^bur  Madray  is  taking  advantafa  of  the  short 
vacation  hereto  play  his  best  parts  to  the  Dumfries  paoph,  wtih 
whom  he  is  a  great  fkvourite.  Pritchard,  wa  believe,  has  gone  le 
Glasgow.  MiiB  Clarke  has  aIro  made  her  detmi  there.  A  GIuvdw 
critic  In  the  CAraniofemys,  that  "she  has  a  rIdkaialawasleB.*  Mis 
Smithaon  haa  Ukewiae  been  fdaying  with  Seyraoni'B  eompaay.  A 
friend,  on  whose  Jodgmant  we  place  eonddemhie  rdianecw  writes  lo 
us  floneamli^  her  I— "She  Is  a  clever  but  unequal  actress.  Harfigne 
is  final  but  her  voice  eternally  dwindles  into  the  lisp  of  a  hoyden 
when  she  wishes  to  be  tender,  and  soars  to  the  rant  of  a  v)n^  when 
she  is  heroic.  Her  manner,  in  hke  fJMhiwi,  Is  a  i 
and  maudHn  iangnlahment,  vldaMa  and  Ftand 

Thxateical  PsKroRXAVOKS. — Oct.  Hw 

Sat.  The  Cadir  ^ilnrialkda.  4- f«e  ITaffr: 
Theatre  dosed  die  rest  of  the 


TO  OUR  CORRISPONDEIfT& 

Thb  Editob  ib  hm  SLiprBBa.  No.  T.  Is  nnavoidably ; 
till  onr  next.—"  Hodty  and  his  Poems."  by  the  author  of  •« 
Fair."— "Thoughts  and  Scenes.**-and  the  '*  Pictare GaUaty,  Ho. 
L*  aie  In  types,  and  will  appear  aa  speedily  as  posslMa* 

On  second  thoughts,  we  must  dedine  reviewta^  tlie  "  Jew  Kxlle.*' 
which  appears  to  have  bean  published  upwards  of  a  year.  The  aa- 
thoTb  hawavar»  sasms  to  be  a  man  of  some  feniiis.^T|ie  rertcwef 
the  *<  Coups  de  Littemture  Fraocaise  "  will  appear,  if  poesibla.  in  oar 
'"What's  in  a  Name  I"  though  clever.  Is  not  exactly  to  oar 
•«'  A  Sketch  among  the  Mountshis"  in  our  next.  We  have 
directed  attentioa  to  the  literary  matter  mentioned  by  the  anthor  ia 
hia  letter,  and  he  will  hear  ooncerning  it— We  have  sent  «*  Pro|aB;f  * 
pack  It  to  the  PubUsharst  ere  would  hint  to  him  that  lie  "canwt 
two  BMMtai»."*^'F.  U."  la  putting  hhMalf  to  a  gr«i  deal  ef 


•«  Basaya  Wooiaff."aBA  thaUaaaby  "S.  6.*  of  Gla«awdmB|mve 
•  plaocb— We  regiet  that  the  alaver  poam, '•  Written  a  short  I 
fare  fha  easwluaion  oCtha  foce  between  tha  Ruisjans  and 
is  of  too  politica]  a  duracter  tat  our  pi^{eai--«Tlie  Stanaaa 
OU  Apple  Tiea"  wiM  not  anlt  «iL«4.if  wecan  findnaa  any  Hdav 
thyofthaanbjaet.  asaahallhave  modi  plaasnraln  nmfkj^wtih 

';A:XilUd4y.* 


M 
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In  view.    They  are  In  various  styles,  and  ptogreaBivc;  the 

are  elcigant,  and  expression,  *•  the  soul  of  music.''  is  the  n 

rotaentieatureoftlMm.  Theacoompanimenta  are  not  less 
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north  and  south,  and  parallel  to  the  Tay.  The  house 
was  on  the  side  next  the  tiret,  hnllt  so  aa  to  form  three 
aides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  dide,  that  which  abutted  on 
the  street,  being  formed  by  a  wall,  through  which  the 
entry  into  the  interior  court,  or  dose,  was  by^a  gate.  Tl&e 
scene  of  the  subsequent  erents  was  the  south  side  of  the 
square.  The  interior  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  ccmtain- 
ed,  in  the  first  story,  a  dining-room,  looldng  out  upon 
the  riyer,  a  hall  in  the  centre,  and  a  room  at  the  Air- 
ther  end  looldng  out  up<m  the  street,  each  of  them  occu- 
pying the  whole  breadth  <^  the  building,  and  opening  into 
each  other.  The  second  story  consisted  of  a  gallery  oc- 
cupying the  space  of  the  dining-room  and  hall  below,  and 
at  the  street  end  of  this  gallery,  a  chamber,  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  which  was  a  drcnlar  closet,  formed  by  a 
turret  which  orerhung  the  outer  wall,  in  which  were 
two  long  narrow  windows,  the  one  looldng  towards  the 
spy-tower,  (a  strong  tower  built  over  one  of  the  city- 
gates,)  the  other  looldng  out  upon  the  court,  but  visible 
firom  the  street  before  ^  gate.  The  access  to  the  hall 
and  gallery  was  by  a  large  turnpike  stair  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  court.  The  hall  Ukewise  communica- 
ted with  the  garden,  which  lay  between  the  house  and 
the  river,  by  a  door  opposite  to  that  which  opened  from 
the  turnpike,  and  an  outward  stair.  The  access  to  the 
chamber  in  whldi  was  the  round  doset,  was  either 
through  the  gallery,  or  by  means  of  a  smaller  turnpike 
(called  the  black  turnpike)  which  stood  half-way  betwixt 
the  principal  one  and  the  street. 

Tlie  unexpected  arrival  of  the  King  caused  a  consider- 
aiUe  eommoUon  in  Oowrie*s  establishment.  Craigingelt, 
the  master  of  the  household,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  sick 
bed,  and  bestir  himself.  Messengers  were  dispatched 
through  Perth  to  seek,  not  for  meat,  for  of  that  there 
aeems  to  have  been  plenty,  but  for  some  delicacy  fit  to  be 
aet  upon  the  royal  table.  The  bailies  and  other  digni- 
taries of  Berth,  as  also  some  noblemen  who  were  resident 
in  the  town,  came  pouring  in,  some  to  pay  their  respects 
to  his  Mijesty,  others  to  stare  at  the  courtiers.  Amid  all 
this  confusion,  somewhat  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  be- 
fore the  repast  was  ready.  To  Judge  by  the  King's  nar- 
rative, and  the  eloquent  orations  of  Mr  Patrick  Gdloway, 
this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  not  the  least  criminal  part  of  his  conduct. 
And  with  justice :  for  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  ri- 
ding hard  dnce  seven  o'clock,  and  it  was  past  two  before 
he  could  get  a  morsel,  whidi,  when  it  did  come,  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  being  hastily  slubbered  up. 

As  soon  as  the  King  was  set  down  to  dinner,  the  Earl 
sent  for  Andrew  Henderson,  whom  he  conducted  up  to 
the  gallery,  where  the  Master  was  waiting  for  them.  After 
aome  short  conversation,  during  which  Gowrle  told  Hen- 
derson to  do  any  thing  his  brother  bade  him,  the  younger 
Ruthvcn  locked  this  attendant  Into  the  little  round  closet 
witldn  the  gallery  chamber,  and  left  him  there.  Hen- 
derson began  now,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  sus- 
pect that  something  wrong  was  in  agitation,  and  set  him- 
self to  pray,  in  great  perturbation  of  miud.  Meanwhile, 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  returned  to  take  his  place  behind  the 
chair  of  his  royal  guest.  When  the  King  had  dined,  and 
lisnnox.  Mar,  and  the  other  noblemen  in  waiting,  had 
retired  from  the  dining-room  to  the  hall  to  dine  In  their 
turn,  Alexander  Ruti^ven  came  and  whispered  to  the 
King,  to  find  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  his  brother  the 
Earl,  from  whom  he  had  all  along  pretended  great  anxiety 
to  keep  the  story  of  the  found  treasure  a  secret.  The 
King  filled  a  bumper,  and,  drinking  it  off,  desired  Gowrie 
to  carry  his  pledge  to  the  noblemen  in  the  hall.  While 
they  were  busy  returning  the  health,  the  King  and  the 
Master  passed  quietly  through  the  hall,  and  ascended  the 
great  stair  which  led  to  the  gallery.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, pass  altogether  unobserved,  and  some  of  the  royal 
train  made  mien  to  follow  them,  but  were  repelled  by 
Ruthven,  who  alleged  the  Klng*s  wish  to  be  alone. 
From  the  gallery  th^  passed  into  the  chamber  at  the  end 


of  it,  and  the  door  of  this  room  Ruthven  appears  to  have 
locked  behind  him. 

When  the  noUemen  had  dfaMd*  they  enquired  after 
their  master,  but  were  informed  by  Gowrie  that  he  had 
retired,  and  wished  to  be  private.  The  Earl  inmwdlately 
called  for  the  keys  of  the  garden,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  Lennox  and  a  part  of  the  royal  train ;  ivliilst  Mar, 
with  the  rest,  remained  in  the  house.  John  Ramsay,  a 
fovourite  page  of  the  King,  says  in  hisd^oaitlon,  that,  on 
rising  ftx>m  table,  he  had  agreed  to  take  charge  of  a  hawk 
for  one  of  the  servants,  in  order  to  allow  the  man  to  go 
to  dinner.  He  seems,  while  thus  engaged,  to  have  missfd 
Gowrie's  ex|danatioa  of  the  King's  absence,  for  he  soo^t 
his  M^esty  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  garden,  and  after- 
wards in  the  gallery.  He  had  never  before  seen  this 
gallery,  which  is  said— we  know  not  i^nm  what  anths 
rlty — to  have  been  richly  adorned  with  paintings  by  the 
Ewl*s  fother,  and  he  stayed  some  time  admiring  it.  On 
coming  down  stain,  he  found  the  whole  of  the  King'a  at- 
tendants hurrying  towards  the  outer  gate,  and  waa  tald 
by  Thomas  Cranstone,  one  of  the  Earl*s  servanta,  that  the 
King  had  rode  on  l>efore.  Ramsay,  on  hearing  thia,  ran 
to  the  stable  where  his  horse  was.  Lennox  and  Mar, 
who  had  also  heard  the  report  of  the  King's 
asked  the  porter,  as  they  were  passing  the  gate, 
the  King  were  indeed  forth.  The  man  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative. Gowrie  checked  him  with  considerable  hsish 
neos,  and  afibmed  that  the  King  had  paaaed  oof  Vy  the 
back  gate.  **  That  is  impossible,  my  bird,'*  answved  ths 
porter,  '^  for  it  is  locked,  and  the  key  is  in  my  fodkttL" 
Gowrie,  somewhat  conftised,  nld  he  would  return  and 
learn  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He  came  bade  almost  in- 
stantly, affirming  positively  that  the  King  had  ridden  eat 
by  the  back  gate.  The  greater  part  of  the  oompany 
now  assembled  on  the  High  Street,  In  hmtt  of  the 
waiting  for  their  horses,  and  djsonaslng  how  tfaey 
to  seek  the  King.  At  this  moment,  the  King'k 
was  heard,  crying— ''I  am  murdered!  TVeaaon!  My 
Lord  of  Mar,  help!  help!"  Lennox  and  Mar,  vrlth 
their  attendants,  rushed  through  the  gateway  into  ths 
court,  and  up  the  principal  stair.  Sir  Thomas  Snlcyne 
and  his  brother,  James,  sdzed  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  es- 
dalmlng,  <<  Traitor !  thia  Is  thy  deed!"  Some  «f  ths 
Earl's  servants  rescued  their  master,  who  was,  however, 
thrown  down  In  the  scnflle,  and  refrised  admHtmoetD  ths 
inner  court.  On  recovering  his  foet,  he  retired  a  sihort 
way,  then  drawing  his  sword  and  di^iger,  he  oiad,  ^  I 
will  be  in  my  own  house,  or  die  by  the  way.** 

During  these  proceedings.  Use  King  had  fonnd  hlmadf 
rather  critically  circumstanced.  Alexander  Ruthven, 
having  locked  the  door  of  the  gallery  chamber,  led  the 
way  to  the  round  doset.  James  was  not  a  little  aatonlahcd 
when,  iDstead  of  the  captive  he  expected,  he  savr  a  man 
armed  at  all  points  except  his  head.  He  was  more  aBt»> 
nlahed  when  the  Master,  putting  on  his  hat,  drew  ths 
man's  dagger,  and  presented  it  to  his  breast,  saying,  **  Sir, 
you  must  be  my  prisoner !  Remember  my  fothcr'b  death !" 
James  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  was  Intermptod  with 
'*  Hold  your  tougue,  sir,  or  by  Christ  you  sh^  die  !**  But 
here  Henderson  wrenched  the  dagger  from  Rnthven's 
hand,  and  the  King,  then  resuming  his  remonstraneee,  was 
answered  that  his  life  was  not  what  was  sought.  The 
Master  even  took  off  his  hat,  when  the  King,  whcs  amid 
all  his  perturbation,  forgot  not  his  princely  demi 
reminded  him  of  the  impropriety  of  wearing  it  In  hla 
sence.  He  then  requested  James  to  give  hink  hla  word 
not  to  open  the  window,  nor  call  for  assistance,  wMlst  he 
went  to  bring  his  brother,  the  Earl,  who  was  to  deter- 
mine what  farther  should  be  done.  Rnthven  then  left 
the  doset,  locking  the  door  behind  him ;  but,  aceordinf 
to  Henderson's  belief,  went  no  forther  than  the  next  room. 
This  is  more  than  probable ;  for,  by  the  nearest  calculation, 
Ramsay  must  have  been  at  that  time  still  in  the  gallery. 
The  Master  re-entered,  therefore,  almost  Instantly,  and 
teUiiig  the  King  there  wis  sow  but  one  course  Uft,  pc9- 
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wiahed.  Of  their  authenticity  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tainedi  when  we  consider  the  number  and  respectability 
of  the  witnesses  who  swore  positively  to  their  being  in 
Logan*8  handwriting.  It  appears  from  these  letters  that 
Gowrie  and  Logan  had  agreed  in  smne  plot  against  the 
King.  It  appears,  also,  that  Logan  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  some  third  person  who  had  assented  to  the  en- 
terprise. It  would  almost  seem,  from  Logan's  third  letter, 
that  this  person  resided  at  Falkland :  *'  If  I  kan  nocht 
win  to  Falldand  the  first  nycht,  I  sail  be  tymelle  in  St 
Johneetoun  on  the  mome.**  And  it  is  almost  certain 
from  the  fifth  letter,  that  he  was  so  situated  as  to  have 
oral  communication  with  Gowrie  the  Master  of  Ruth- 
Ten :  "  Pray  his  lo.  be  qwilc,  and  bid  M.  A.  remember 
on  the  sport  he  tald  me.'*  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  any  definite  plan  had  been  resolved  upon.  The  sea 
excursion,  which  Mr  Lawson,  in  his  History  of  the 
Govrrie  Conspiracy,  supposes  to  have  been  contemplated 
with  the  design  of  conveying  James  to  Fast  Castle,  was 
only  meant  to  afford  facilities  for  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
spirators with  a  view  to  delil>eration.  Logan's  fifth  let- 
ter is  dated  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  July,  and  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  writer  knew  at  that  time  of  the  Perth 
project.  Taking  these  facts  in  conjunction  with  the  hair- 
brained  character  of  Gowrie's  attempt,  it  seems  highly 
probable,  that  although  some  scheme  might  be  in  agitation 
with  hogtm,  and  perhaps  some  other  conspirators,  the  out- 
rage of  the  fifth  of  August  was  the  rash  and  premature 
undertaking  of  two  hot-blooded  fantastical  young  men, 
who  probably  wished  to  distinguish  themselves  above  the 
rest  of  their  associates  in  the  plot. 

The  very  scanty  information  that  we  possess  respecting 
the  character  and  previous  habits  of  these  two  brothers, 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
goes  a  good  way  to  corroliorate  it.  They  are  allowed,  on 
all  hands,  to  have  been  men  of  graceful  exterior,  of  win- 
ning manners,  well  advanced  in  the  studies  of  the  times, 
brave,  and  masters  of  their  weapons.  It  is  not  necessary 
surely  to  prove  at  this  time  of  day,  how  compatible  all 
these  qualifications  are  with  a  rash  and  headlong  temper^ 
completely  subject  to  the  control  of  the  imagination — a 
turn  of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy.  A  man  of  quick 
perception,  warm  feeling,  and  ungovemed  fancy,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  fascinating,  when  the  world  goes  smooth- 
ly ;  but  he  is  of  all  others  the  most  liable,  having  no 
guiding  reason,  to  err  most  extravagantly  in  the  serious 
business  of  life  :  being  **  unstable  as  water,"  he  is  easily 
irritated  and  lashed  into  madnem  by  adverse  circumstances. 
How  much  Gowrie  was  the  dupe  of  his  imagination,  is 
evident  from  the  fondness  with  which  he  clung  to  the  de- 
lusions of  the  cabala,  natural  magic,  and  astrology.  Arm- 
ed (according  to  his  own  belief)  with  powers  beyond  the 
common  race  of  man,  doomed  by  his  stars  to  achieve 
greatness,  he  laughed  at  danger,  and  was  ready  to  neglect 
the  calculations  of  worldly  prudence  alike  in  his  aims, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  sought  their  attainment.  The 
true  state  of  his  brother's  mind  is  pourtrayed,  incidentally, 
by  Logan,  in  his  first  letter : — "  Bot  incase  ye  and  M.  A. 
R.  forgader,  becawse  he  is  somqhat  oousety,  for  Godis 
saik  be  very  var  with  his  rakelese  toyis  of  Podoa ;  ffor  he 
tald  me  ane  of  the  strangest  taillis  of  ane  nobill  man  of 
Padoa  that  ever  I  hard  in  my  lyf,  resembling  the  lyk 
purpose.**  This  suggests  at  once  the  very  picture  of  a 
young  and  hot-blooded  man,  whose  brain  had  been  dis- 
tracted, during  his  residence  in  Italy,  with  that  country's 
numerous  legends  of  wild  vengeance.  Two  such  charac- 
ters, brooding  conjointly  over  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
were  capable  of  projecting  schemes,  against  which  the 
most  daring  would  remonstrate ;  and,  irritated  by  the 
coldness  of  their  friends,  were,  no  doubt,  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  execution  alone  and  almost  unassisted. 

It  only  remains  to  enquire  what  was  the  object  which 
Gowrie  proposed  to  himself,  in  his  mad  and  treasonable 
attempt,  and  upon  whose  seconding  he  was  to  depend, 
suppose  his  design  had  succeeded  ?    These  two  enquiries 


are  inseparably  connected,  and  have  been  rendered  more 
interesting,  by  a  late  attempt  to  implicate  the  Presbyte- 
rian party  in  the  Earl's  guilt.  We  are  not  m  little  asto- 
nished that  such  an  attempt  should  have  been  made  it 
this  late  period,  when  we  recollect,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  ill  odour  in  which  the  Presbyterian  clergymen 
stood  at  court,  not  one  of  the  thousand  idle  nunoors  to 
which  Gowrie's  enterprise  gave  birth  tried  to  direct 
suspicion  towards  them.  The  sole  grounds  upon  which 
such  an  accusation  can  rest  for  support,  are  the  &cts, — 
That  Gowrie's  father  was  a  leader  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians,  and  his  son  strictly  educated  in  that  fisith ;  that 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  wrote  one  letter  to  a 
Presbyterian  minister ;  and  that  some  of  the  Edinburgh 
clergymen  manifested  considerable  obstinacy  in  throwing 
discredit  upon  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy.  The  two 
former  are  of  themselves  so  weak,  that  we  pass  Uiem  over, 
the  more  willingly,  that  we  shall  immediately  point  oat 
the  motives  from  which  Gowrie  acted,  and  the  sort  of 
assistance  upon  which  he  really  relied.  The  conduct  of 
the  clergymen  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  James, 
whose  perception  was  nearly  as  acute  as  his  character  was 
weak,  was  fully  sensible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  he  had 
exposed  himself,  by  allowing  his  desire  of  money  to  lead 
him  into  so  shallow  a  device  as  Ruthven's.  In  additioii 
to  this,  he  wished,  upon  all  occasions,  to  appear  as  much 
of  the  hero  as  possible.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
edition  of  the  story  was  so  dressed  up,  as  to  render  it  in- 
consistent, first,  with  his  well-known  character  ;  aeooodJy, 
with  the  most  distant  possibility  of  his  having  been  de- 
ceived with  the  Master's  pretences ;  and,  thirdly,  with  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses.  Inconsistencies  ao  startling 
were  sufficient  to  justify  some  preliminary  soeptlciBB ; 
and  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  where  it  waa  allowaUe 
openly  to  call  a  king's  word  in  question,  it  was  wfaui 
James  demanded,  not  merely  that  his  party  should  hypo- 
critically profess  a  bdief  which  they  did  not  entertam» 
but  that  they  should,  daringly  and  blasphemonaly,  mix 
up  this  falsehood  in  the  solemn  services  of  devotion.  A 
short  time,  however,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  moat 
incredulous  of  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy,  stripped  of  the 
adventitious  circumstances  which  the  King  linked  with 
it ;  and  the  obstinate  recusancy  of  Bruce  the  cdergyuuB 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  James's  insisting  upon 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  treat  the  mat- 
ter, and  by  that  individual's  overstrained  notions  of  the 
guilt  incurred  by  a  minister,  who  allowed  any  one  to  dic- 
tate to  him  concerning  the  mode  In  which  he  waa  to  ooo- 
duct  public  worship. 

But  Gowrie  relied  upon  the  support  of  no  &etion,  re- 
ligious or  political.  His  sole  motive  seems  to  have  been 
a  fantastic  idea  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  re- 
venge his  father's  death.  He  is  reported,  on  one  occasion, 
when  some  one  directed  his  attention  to  a  person  who 
had  been  employed  as  an  agent  against  his  father,  to  have 
said,  "  Aquila  non  capiat  muscas."  Ruthven,  alao,  ex- 
pressly declared  to  the  King,  when  he  held  him  priaooo' 
in  the  closet,  that  his  only  object  was  to  obtain  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  father.  The  letters  of  Logan  (ex- 
cept in  one  solitary  instance,  where  a  scheme  of  aggran- 
disement is  darkly  hinted  at,  and  that  as  something  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose  they  had  on  hand)  harp  on  this 
string  alone,  proving  that  Gowrie  and  liis  friends 
only  "  for  the  revange  of  that  cawae."  The  only 
hers  of  the  conspiracy  who  are  known  to  us,  are  men 
likely  enough  to  engage  in  such  a  cause,  but  most  un- 
likely to  be  either  leaders  or  followers  in  a  union,  where 
the  parties  were  bound  together  by  an  attachment  to  cer- 
tain political  principles.  The  three  conspirators  are,  the 
Earl  and  his  brother,  such  as  we  have  already  deseribed 
them,  and  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  broken  man — a  retainer 
and  partisan  of  Bothwell — a  mai»ttainer  of  thieves  and 
sorners — a  num  who  expressly  objects  to  communicating 
their  project  to  one  who  he  fears  "  vill  disswade  na  fra 
owr  purpose  w^  resaoones  of  religion,  qhilk  I  cam  nectr 
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pastoral,  and  agricultunl  stages,  it  niAy  be  interesting  to 
know,  that  the  ants  have  attained  to  the  second  : 

«  The  ants  keep  and  feed  certain  other  insects,  from  which 
they  extract  a  sweet  and  nutritioas  liouid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  obtain  milk  frvm  cows.  Tliere  are  two  species 
of  insects  from  which  the  ant  tribe  abstract  this  juice— the 
aphide%  or  pUnt-lioe^  and  the  gall  insects.  In  the  proper 
season,  anr  person,  who  may  choose  to  be  at  the  pains  of 
watching  their  proceedings,  may  see^  as  Linnsus  says,  the 
ants  ascending  trees  that  they  may  milk  their  cows,  the 
aphides.  The  substance  which  is  here  called  milk  is  a  sac- 
charine fluid,  which  these  insecti  secrete ;  it  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  honey  in  sweetness,  and  issuas  in  limpid  drops  from 
the  body  of  the  insect,  by  two  little  tubes  placed,  one  on  each 
aide,  just  above  the  abdomen.  When  no  ants  happen  to  be 
at  hand  to  receive  this  treasury  the  insects  inject  it  to  a  dis- 
tance, by  a  jerUng  motion  whldi,  at  regular  intervals,  they 
giv«  their  bodies.  When  the  anti^  however,  are  in  attend- 
ance, th^  careftiUy  watch  the  emiasiea  of  this  predoos 
fluid,  and  immediately  suck  it  down.  The  ants  not  only 
consume  this  fluid  wlum  voluntarily  ejected  by  the  aphides, 
but,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  tney  know  how  to  make 
them  yield  it  at  pleasure ;  or,  in  other  terms,  to  milk  them. 
On  this  occasion,  die  antenn«  of  the  ants  discharge  the 
same  functions  as  the  fingers  of  a  mllk-maid :  with  these 
organs  moved  vtry  rapi^y,  they  pat  the  abdomen  of  an 
aphides  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  a  little  drop 
of  the  much-coveted  juice  immediatelv^issues  forth,  which 
the  ant  eagerly  conveys  to  its  mouth.*'^ ' 

Bat  this  is  not  all : 

«  The  yellow  ants  coOeot  a  ha^  herd  of  a  kind  of  aphis, 
which  derives  its  nutriment  ft^  the  roots  of  grass  and 
other  plants.  These  milch  Idne  they  remove  from  their  na- 
tive punta.  and  domesticate  in  thenr  habitations,  aflSording, 
as  Huberjustly  observes,  an  example  of  almost  human  in- 
dustry and  sagacity.  On  turning  up  the  nest  of  the  yellow 
ant,  tnis  naturalist  saw  one  day  a  variety  of  aphides  either 
wandering  about  In  the  difierent  chambers,  or  attached  to 
tibe  roots  of  plants,  whidi  penetrated  into  the  interior.  The 
ants  Mpeared  to  be  extremely  jealous  of  their  stock  of  cattle ; 
they  f<Hlowed  them  about,  and  caressed  them,  whenever 
they  wished  for  the  honeved  juice,  which  the  »phis  never  re- 
frued  to  yield.  On  the  dightest  appearance  or  danger,  they 
took  them  up  in  their  mouths,  and  gently  removed  them 
to  a  more  sndtered  and  secure  spot.  They  dispute  with 
other  ants  for  dum,  and,  in  short,  watch  them  as  keenly  as 
any  pastoral  peo^e  would  guard  the  herds  which  fcNin 
wealft?' 

By  the  Goddesses !  were  we  not  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  literary  Journal,  we  could  wish  to  be  an  in- 
sectl 

Serioosly  speaking,  however,  this  Is  an  excellent  book 
of  its  kind,  and  admirably  fitted  to  make  part  of  a  family 
library.  Ito  style  is  neat  and  unostentatious.  There  is 
prefixed  to  it  a  general  description  of  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  inseots,  sufficient  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  entomology.  The  body  of  the  work  contains 
ngreat  fund  of  solid  information  regarding  these  curious 
creatures,  and  the  warmth  and  interest  with  which  it  u 
communicated,  though  to  some  they  may  seem  over- 
strained, are  the  very  features  of  the  book  which  recom- 
mend it  to  us,  as  they  must  have  a  strong  effect  in  ex^ 
citing  a  love  of  study  in  the  young  mind.  We  could  have 
wished  that  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  rlnsHifica>» 
ikm,  which,  without  taking  from  the  book  one  jot  of  its 
Interest,  would  have  greatly  enhanced  its  value,  by  ma- 
king It  an  introduction  to  systematic  knowledge.  But 
he  this  as  It  may,  the  work  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
and  patronage  of  all  parents. 


Sct^Hsk  CommunUm  Service,  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Car- 
stairs,  minister  of  Anstruther,  Wester.  Edinburgh. 
John  Anderson,  jun.     1829. 

It  has  been  said  of  Sermons  generally,  Ouit  they  ad- 
Bdt  of  less  originality  than  any  other  species  of  oompo- 
altion.  The  preacher  oommento  on  passages  which  have 
been  illustrated  before,  or  he  labours  to  establish  truths 
whifdi  we  already  believe,  and  to  recommend  a  partku- 
lir  Um  of  oandnol  whkli  we  hire  long  kaoWB  to  be 


right,  and  of  which  we  have  of^en  revolved  all  the 
vantages.     From  the  preadier,  tberelbre,  it  la 
we  cannot  expect  to  bear  rnxuh  that  is  new ;  and  to  the 
iteration  of  what  we  already  know,  however  importaat 
these  truths  may  be,  we  always  listen  with  diminiAai 
interest,  and  not  unfrequently  with  Ustlessness,  or  even 
with  impatience.     All  this  may  be  admitted  without 
derogation  from  the  praise  of  the  preacher,  and  tlio  utility 
of  preaching,  since  it  Is  not  less  important  to  remind,  than 
to  instruct,  us  of  our  duty ;  nor  less  difllcult  to  combat 
the  passions  successfully,  than  to  convince  the 
standing.     In  printed  discourses,  however,  otlier 
lences  vdll  be  required,  since  they  are  ntcfsarily  de- 
prived of  those  adventitious  circumstances  which  give 
interest  to  a  qpoken  exlunrtation.     Even  if  intended  ex- 
clusively for  the  fSunily  fireside  on  a  Sabbath  erenlag,  we 
expect  to  find  in  them  more  novdty  of  arraDfcmcot, 
more  elegaaee  of  cwiposJtisM,  and  a  deoer  irwim  of 
reasoning,  than  might  be  necessary  or  pft^er  for  the 
pulpit.     And  it  is  only  when  we  have  good  reaaan  to 
believe  that  they  may  nevertheless  be  generally  naelnl, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  suspend  strict  criti- 
cism, and  excuse  mediocrity,  in  a  volume  of  trinons 

We  had  lately  occasion  to  remark,  in  vmwkmiag  a 
work  on  mneh  the  same  plan  with  that  now  bafiBrs  w, 
that  we  did  not  think  the  publication  «f  Cesnaa ■■Jen 
Services  either  necessary  or  desirable.  If  translated  ints 
a  foreign  language,  Mr  Cafstain^  hook  miglit  indeed 
owmand  a  partJai  cirenlatkwi  aauiig  these  w1m>  are  ig- 
norant of  the  usages  of  our  oirardi,  but  wa  fcar  there  h 
little  chance  of  its  becoming  very  popular  att  harna.  Ths 
yoong  divine  needs  no  formulary  fer  an 
and  so  fiunHiar  to  him ;  and  the  Chrletiaa 
not,  either  with  his  fhmily  or  in  his  dsset, 
the  proper  spirit  of  discourses  which  ars 
BMdiatdy,  and  intended,;  we  may  say,  eseluaividy, 
who  are  just  about  to  take  Into  their  hands  the 
of  tlie  atoning  sacrifice.  Of  the  important  tratha,  and 
the  very  texts  wliich  must  eenstltute  the  principal  psrt 
of  a  communion  service,  what  Christian  la 
who  requires  even  to  be  reminded  of  those 
passages,  save  at  a  time  vrhen  they  derive  almost 
lotts  energy  fWnn  the  presence  of  the  eousecrattjd 
of  communion?  Besides,  the  oatAor  of  moh  a  ^ali 
little  more  tium  Its  editor,  for  it  will  necessarily 
much  that  is  not  particular  to  him,  Imt  ooamoai  to ' 
minister  in  the  churoli. 

Such  are  our  objoctlenB  to  this  -volume,  er  rmlhcr  ts 
such  works  in  generaL  But  we  should  be  doing  jostiee 
neither  to  Mr  Carstairs*  merits,  nor  to  our  own  fiselhigSi 
did  we  stop  here.  We  do  not  see  liow  his  task  eouU 
have  been  executed  more  judiciously  than  he  has  dene  it 
His  style  Is  bo^  diaste  and  degant ;  and  In  the  six  A»- 
courses  vrhich  this  volume  contains,  we  find  a  TarieCy  ef 
illustration,  a  force  of  application,  and  a  fer»our  of  dera- 
tion, which  are  well  calculated  to  Impress  ue  with  a  good 
opinion  of  the  anthor^s  talents  and  principles.  He  is  ap- 
parently a  scholar,  and  evidently  a  man  of  taste ;  and 
should  he  again  appear  before  the  public  In  a  literary  ca- 
pacity, we  shall  take  up  his  volume  wldi  no  aniall  4»> 
gree  of  prepossession  In  its  favour. 


Political  Economy,  An  Enquiry  into  the  NaJtuarmi  Grmmds 
of  Rigid  to  Vendible  Property  or  WealiJL  By  Saauid 
Read.  Edinburgh :  Printedfor  the  Author ;  andsold 
by  OUver  and  Boyd.     1629.     8vo.     Pp.  39a 


Political  Ecovomt,  that  science  which 
investigate  the  laws  which  regulate  the  prodnctlon  end 
distribution  of  wealth,  oould  not  arrive  at  any  pcrfeetfaa 
in  a  state  of  society,  where  the  natural  course  of  tilings 
was  interrupted  and  constrained  by  factitious  enactments. 
Its  laws  had  not  their  free  course  under  the  Roman  re- 
public, which,  though  frte  itself,  lived  upon  the  pinnJi  r 
of  «tha:  Uttee }  mmI  etia  k«  had  th^  their  £d» 
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ocmAnes  itself  to  th«  dlscusaion  of  the  ori^n,  distribution, 
and  availability  of  a  nation's  wealth.  Without  correct 
ideas  on  these  points,  a  legislator  blunders  in  the  dark. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  regulate  the  whole  of 
a  nation's  concerns  on  an  acquaintance  with  these  matters 
alone,  betrays  his  ignorance  of  other  and  equally  essential 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  who  would  r^ect  a  Talu. 
able  medicine  because  a  quack  has  occasionally  done  harm 
by  prescribing  it  where  it  was  inapplicable  ?  It  hasbeen 
further  objected  to  this  science,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
its  principles  which  is  not  at  present  warmly  controverted. 
This  uncertainty,  however,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
science  itself,  but  in  the  confused  heads  of  those  who  write 
and  talk  abbut  it.  In  these  blessed  days  of  press-freedom, 
every  body  writes,  and  almost  every  body  prints.  It  can- 
not  fidl,  therefore,  that,  on  a  sulject  of  such  immediate 
interest,  many  who  have  but  a  smattering  of  the  matter, 
and  nuuiy  who  have  not  even  that,  must  have  their  say. 
But  the  haziness  and  inconsistency  of  their  conceptions 
must  not  be  attributed  to  the  science,  of  which  it  is  but 
justice  to  form  our  notions  by  taking  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
works  of  its  masters.  Lastly,  it  has  been  olijected,  that 
many  of  the  most  plausible  and  seemingly  most  firmly- 
established  principles  of  political  economy  have  fidled  as 
soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  them  into  practice. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that,  changed  though  the  social 
system  of  Europe  be  since  the  Reformation,  many  of  the 
old  institutions  are  still  influentially  alive ;  and  that  this 
renders  impossible  the  full  application  of  the  economical 
doctrines.  The  mere  practical  nuui,  who  would  seek  to 
bring  them  into  operation  in  all  their  extent,  betrays  there- 
by his  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  society.  He  for- 
gets, as  Locksby  would  say,  to  allow  for  the  wind. 

In  this  notice  we  have  omitted  many  meritorious  la- 
bourers in  the  field  of  political  economy,  either  because 
they  confined  their  attention  to  some  isolated  question,  or 
because  they  were  useful  merely  as  redadeun.  To  have 
mentioned  them  all,  would  have  extended  our  sketch  to 
an  undue  length.  We  have  been  induced  to  take  the  re- 
trospect, as  &e  best  method  of  placing  us  in  a  situation 
to  Judge  of  the  value  of  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  article-— a  task  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

Mr  Read  prefaces  his  labours  with  a  complaint  of  the 
indefinite  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  science  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands — an  allegation  which  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  witliout  foundation.  The  possible  limits  of  the 
science  are  already  almost  oomfdetely  investigated,  and 
what  has  been  ascertained.  Is  by  the  better  class  of  wri- 
tors  clearly  and  explicitly  stated.  But  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  Mr  Btead's  view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  let 
Bs  see  what  remedy  he  proposes.  "  Political  Economy 
has  been  hitherto  designated  as  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  ami  it  has 
bem  iotalijf  overlooked  that  thU  indudes  the  demonetratkm 
(fright  to  wealth.  It  ie  here,  there/ore,  for  thefirU  tme, 
treated  aa  an  mvettigatioH  amcemmg  right  to  wealthy  (or 
property ;)  and  this  innovation,  while  it  gives  a  more  im- 
poctant  and  a  more  definite  olgect  to  the  science,  presento 
it  under  a  new  and  totally  diiferent  aspect  from  that  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  causes  it  to  assume 
an  entirely  new  shape."  The  assertion  contained  in  the 
pasBUge  in  Italics  is  incorrect.  The  necessity  of  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  right  to  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  discus- 
sions of  Political  Economy,  has  been  admitted  by  every 
writer  on  the  ou^ect,  from  Quesnay  downwards.  But 
this  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  study  of  ra- 
tional  jnrisprudenee ;  and  we  see  no  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  confounding  two  sdenoes,  wfaloht  however  they 
may  bear  upon  and  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  are  es- 
tsDtlaUy  distinct. 

Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  look  not  at  what  our  ao- 
thor  has  promiesd,  but  what  he  has  really  performed. 
His  work  is  divMed  into  two  books.  In  the  first,  he 
treats  of  the  origin  of  wealth,  and  the  naturd  groondt  of 


right  to  it ;  in  the  second,  of  the  distribution  of  weahk 
among  individuals,  and  between  th.*m  and  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  nothing  very  new^  in  this  arrangement ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  very  new  in  the  internal  arrange- 
mente  of  these  two  grand  divisions,  except  that  in  the 
first  book  he  postpones  the  consideration  of  the  right  to 
wealth  till  after  the  investigation  of  its  origin,  instead  of 
assuming  it  to  be  already  understood,  as  has  been  done  by 
other  Economists — a  matter  in  regard  to  which  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion.  In  the  rest  of  the  first 
book,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  second,  he  has  strictly  o^ 
served  the  arrangement  now  generally  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Read  has 
executed  his  tasl:,  we  find  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  redundancy — as,  lor  emnnple, 
in  his  definition  of  wealth,  which,  with  ito  illnstrations, 
extends  to  eleven  pages,  and  contains  nothing  that  has  not 
been  already  said  both  better  and  more  briefly.  He  is 
also  apt  to  pass  into  digressions  quite  Irrelevant  la  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  whidi  materially  retard  the  prugress 
of  the  investigation.  The  second  book  b  almoat  entir^ 
taken  up  with  controversy,  wlilch  we  can  by  do  means 
approve  of  In  an  institutional  work.  It  mJileads  the 
mind  from  the  oljeet  immediately  in  hand,  by  diverting 
it  from  the  consideration  of  broad  and  general  fuiiieiples, 
and  breaking  down  its  attention  among  a  thooiMDd  petty 
details.  Nor  do  we  think  that  he  treats  Messrs  Ricanls 
and  Malthus  with  that  courtesy  which  the  talente  and 
high  rank  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  science  demand,  be 
their  doctrines  right  or  wrong.  Nor  are  they  to  he  eeo- 
fbted  by  statemente  of  alleged  statistical  fiicts.  In  suppoit 
of  whidi  no  evidence  is  produced. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  gnat  na- 
tural shrewdness,  who  might  be  aUe  to  disenss  some  iso- 
lated question  with  spirit  and  success,  but  who  ia  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  task  of  a  systematic  and  exhaustive 
investigation.  His  arrangement  is  not  new,  nor  have 
we  found  one  new  principle  establidied  in  the  whole  oi 
it.  Even  his  vaunted  enquiry  Into  the  origin  of  the 
right  to  propei'ty  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sobse- 
quent  disquisitions.  Throughout  the  book  we  find  the 
most  acute  remarks  placed  in  immediate  oonjunctisn 
with  the  most  laughable  puerilities.  It  is  an  example  at 
once  of  the  necessity  of  training  a  mind  tram  childhood 
to  systematic  investigation,  in  order  to  ensure  sneecos  in 
science ;  and  of  the  Insufllciency  of  what  Is  generally 
called  *'  strong  common  sense**  for  this  purpose,  when 
unsupported  by  more  comprehensive  and  penetrating  In- 
tellectual powers. 


The  Waverkjf  Novels,  New  Edition.  Vob.  Five  and 
Six.  The  Antiquary.  Edinburgh.  Cadell  9t  Co, 
1829. 

Wk  are  not  among  those  who  make  it  a  rule  to  pick 
out  all  the  notes  and  new  matter  which  appear  In  these 
volumes,  and  transfer  them  to  our  pages.  We  have  no 
taste  for  thus  licking  the  paws  of  a  literary  lion ;  and, 
though  we  had,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  circulation  of  these  volumes  exceeds  even  that  of  the 
Lrrp.RAav  JouaNAL,  so  that  the  task  would  he  compara- 
tively profitless.  The  work  goes  on  steadily,  and  is  al- 
ways handsomely  printed  and  neatly  illustrat^  ;  though 
we  think  that  some  of  the  frontispieces  might  be  better 
than  they  are. 


TheLoQ'Booky  or  Journal  of  a  Voyage  betwixt  Leith 
London.     Leith.     R.  W.  Hume.     1830. 


l^His  Is  an  amusing  enough  collection  of  odds  and 
besides  comprising  some  Information  which  will  bo  itodbl 
to  the  voyager.    We  think  we  could  glance  over  thia 
Book  when  lying  sea-sick  in  our  berth,  and  rtlspsand 
read  nothing  else.    Steam  Is  dsstroyfaig  the 
sea,  but  there  Is  still  something  potttoal  lathe 
of  a  Iieith  and  London  maclu 
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WiMiiMiaeoiiaMilMladmaMofpapcn!  ]>ins4iveiiito 
Hhnm  9A  onM,  and  nuke  meh  a  Mbctioa  inm  ihrna  at 
will  Mtoniafa  Hm  edium  of  tha  AnniuJs,  and  prore  that 
w  eoold,  at  a  wedi*«  notice,  produoo  a  Toluine  eqoal  in 
liit«r«it  to  tlio  best  of  them.  Thii,  we  aelemnly  proteit, 
Sa  tho'rimpla  truth ;  and  we  tfaall  eatahUah  it  to  the  eon- 
fkte  wtiafaotion  of  erery  reader  who  will  fiiTonr —with 
an  hour  of  hie  tinMi  Our  reeeureee  grow  upon  ne  erery 
daf,  and  appev  to  be  inerhanetihk.  Notwithrtandinf 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pvoee  and  rene  we  are 
about  to  ao^oin*  we  are  obliged  to  withheld  more  than 
oneJialf  of  the  artidee  we  had  laid  aiide  lor  the  premnt 
oecariow  ;  and  we  beg  to  ttate  to  many  autliori  who  may 
lid  dieappointed,  that  we  hare  the  greateet  reepeot  for 
their  taknte,  and  that  we  hope  to  make  room  for  them 


The  pleee  wkh  wkHtk  we  oommenea our  eelectieoi  iea 
Ivf  Akimnder  Madaggan,  wheea  hialory  and  cir- 
umiMtaooee  are  alnady  known  to  our  rcadera.  It  ia,  in 
#«r  eitimation,  not  only  the  beet  poem  iriiioh  he  hae  yet 
predneed,  but  one  whkh  would  do  no  dieeredit  to  the 
£ttikk  Shepherd  himadf;  and  we  htfeby  aek  him  if  he 
thhrinitwouU?  We  knew  the  Shephwd  too  well,  not 
to  be  eertaia  that  he  r^eea  in  geniue  whwrettr  it  may 
ipring  up ;  and  if  he  doee  not  read  the  following  linee 
with  pleaeurii,  he  could  nerer  have  been  the  anther  of 
**  Kihamy  :** 

LOT^e  KVBaiMo  eoifo* 
Sif  Abxtmder  MadoffgrnL 

Nlght^  finger  hath  prest  down  the  eyelids  of  day, 
'And  orer  Ids  breaet  thrown  a  mantle  of  gray  ;— 
iH  out  to  the  fidds,  and  my  lonely  way 
Bhall  be  lighted  by  fiuicy*^  bumioc  ray, 
Andy  Oh !  might  I  hear  my  own  Tore  sayr— 
**  Sing  on,  dng  on,  IH  bless  thy  strain,**— 
My  heart  would  re-eeho  most  willingly. 
Amen,  sweet  spirit,  amen  !** 


M 


1  ee*  the  green  bank  where  the  streamlet  flow% 

The  home  of  tlie  Une-bell  and  wild  primrose ; 

Where  the  glittering  spray  from  the  fountain  springs, 

And  twinee  round  the  brandies  like  sUTer  strings, 

Or  fhOs  again  tkroogh  the  yellow  moon^  rays, 

Uke  rich  drops  of  gold— a  thousand  ways. 

I  eome  in  thy  preoenee,  thou  bright  new  moon ! 

'To  spend  nature*^  night,  but  true  loTe*8  noon ; 

To  stretdi  me  out  on  the  flowery  earth, 

'  And  to  ehrlsten  with  tears  the  young  buds*  birth. 

.Ohr!  auMly,  ye  hecfois!  seme  being  of  light 
Is  isenHudlng  to  earth  in  this  catan,  cahn  night, 
-Bearing  balm,  and  bHss  from  a  holy  sphere. 
To  oheer  the  hearts  that  are  soffvowlng  here^ 
'Oently  alighting  upon  eaeh  breaet 
It  knew  on  earth  and  lored  the  best ; 
Thait  Its  strength  be  renewM,  Its  skep  be  rest, 
-Its  thoughts  be  pure,  and  Its  dreams  be  bleet. 
Spirit  of  brightnees !  on  me  alight, 

For  the  thhrst  of  my  soul  would  glafly  sip 
The  dew  that  Is  shed  from  thy  downy  wing ; 

Then  breathe^  aweet  spirit.  Oh !  bKathe  on  my  Up^ 
And  teadi  me  the  thoughts  oi  my  soul  to  dng. 
For  my  words  must  be  warm*d  at  a  holy  flame 
Sre  I  venture  to  name  my  tru»>loTe*s  name ! 
I  speak  It  not  to  the  woridy  throng, 
I  eing  It  not  in  the  fostlTe  song. 

Bit  when  daap'd  In  the  arms  of  the  edemn  wood. 
In  the  ealm  of  mom  and  the  stillness  of  even, 

I  tsU  to  the  ear  of  soUtude 
Hm  name  that  goes  up  with  my  prayers  to  heavto. 
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But  aeftly,  gently  rise  froaa  the  earth, 

Aa  full  as  the  heave  of  a  maMen*e 
When  the  flret  dgh  of  tere  b  starting  to  hirth» 

And  sweetly  disturbing  her  boeem'e  rest ; 
Softly,  gently,  rise  finsm  the  bed 
Where  the  young  Biay  gowan  hath  laid  its  head. 
Hath  hUd  its  head,  and  dept  dl  night. 
With  a  dewy  heart  eo  pure  and  br%fat— 
Come  with  ito  breath,  and  the  tinge  of  its  bludh 
Come  with  Its  smile  when  the  ddes  grew  flad^ 
Come,  and  I'll  tcU  thee  the  sscnt  way 
Thou  must  go  to  my  love  with  my  lo^y  lay  5— 
Onward,  on,  through  the  silent  grove, 
Where  the  tangled  brandies  are  Intsrwove ; 
Onward,  on,  where  the  meon%  gold  ~ 
le  painting  heaven  upon  the  etream ; 
Through  flowery  paths  still  onward. 
Till  you  meet  my  love  as  you  meet  the 
A  bdng  too  bright  to  look  proud  upon 
But  her  gentle  ftet  will  as  soMy  paes, 
As  the  shade  of  a  doud  on  the  sleeping 
And  the  soul-fed  blue  of  her  hnrdy  eye 
Is  as  dark  as  the  depths  of  the  doudlesooky, 
And  as  full  of  magic  mystery ! 
And,  more  than  all,  her  breaidi  b  sweet 
As  the  blended  odours  you  love  to  meet. 
When  you  stir  at  mom  the  blooming  bowers, 
And  awake  the  air  that  sleepe  round  the  flowcn^ 
Tlien  teU  her.  Echo,  my  whi^ter^d  vow, 
I  cannot  breathe  It  so  wdl  as  thou. 
Oh  !  tdl  her  aU  I  am  feding  now! 

Let  Bfr  Madaggan,  who  hae  not  concluded  his  flftfi  Ina- 
tram,  go  on  steadily,  and  we  have  the  best  hopes  of  hiaa. 
Our  next  communication  Is  from  ^e  itkima  T%Jt  of 
Lerwick,  and  not  even  firom  Lerwidc,  but  fromaetOl 
remoter  spot,  to  which  Lerwick  is  the  neareet  poet-town. 
It  is  dd^htful  to  think,  that  even  into  theee  peaites  orte 
dM$08  districts,  the  LiraaART  Journal  extends  Its  vivi- 
fying and  benignant  Influence.  Our  correqM»dent  thua 
writes :— "  Sir,  I  poesees  not  a  book  in  the  world— hut 
my  Bible ;  and,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
eddom  procure  the  loan  of  one.  I  am  shut  up  from  the 
world,  and  know  only  the  namee,  and  that  but  of  a  isw, 
of  the  authors,  autheireeses,  and  puUlcatioos  of  the  day. 
My  hand  shakes,  and  my  eyes  are  dinw— not  from  age, 
but  firom  sickness  and  misfortune.  That  one  under  such 
dreuoMtaneeeehould  think  of  beoeadng  a  oonlrihator  to 
the  Emimrmun  LmAav  Joorxai,  is  felly  indeed! 
What  tempts  me  to  trouble  you,  I  cannot  aay .  If 
are  a  chderie  man,  you  wUl  bo  apt  to  get  into  a 
even  in  your  Sumas ;  but  I  hope  fer  gentler  things, 
though  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  you  wffl 
really  pubUsh  my  humble  eumporitione  **  Here  ia,  at 
onee»  the  palnftd  roaunee  of  a  peet*e  fet#,  and  the  dlft- 
dence  of  a  peet*e  nature.  AU  the  versee  which  aoosm 
panied  this  letter  are  excellent.  We  regret  that  we  have 
room  for  only  two  spedmena  of  the  takots  of  000  who 
eeems  destined  to  Uush  unknown  and  unseen.  Thay 
euch  as  cannot  fkll  to  exeite  an  Intereat  in  the  author ; 

THE  DTIKO  OXaL*8  SOKO. 

The  morning  lig^t  shall  dawn, 

When  I  am  safe  at  rest ; ' 
They  shdl  seek  me  through  the  flowery  lawn, 

And  on  the  mountain's  breast, 
By  the  oeean-ahors,  and  the  rushing  river  ; 

But  find  -^  "-"^  • 


Csme,  Echo !  came,  Eeho !  but  not  from  the 
When  gloom  ever  hroode  and  the  vrlld.wiad  raves, 
Ceosa  net  ia  the  gnets  that  ««reep  over  the  gmves, 
Iq  tht  BMT  pf.the  itomi  or  the  dadi.of  the  wivts ; 


The  evening  diadee  shall  dose. 
And  the  dews  of  midnight  feU ; 

And  the  sigfaiag  winds  dnk  to  repots^ 
By  the  mnrmuring.waterfeU ; 

And  the  etars  in  bsanty,  and  befO«d 
Bam. w^Mre  I  dumber! 
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been  nutde  in  hii  own  and  the  nrlffabourinf  chnrebet  for 
the  benefit  ef  the  peer  people,  and  that  he  was  in  hopes 
they  would  oltimatdy  regain  the  means  of  Urdihood  in 
the  same  {dace.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whj  a  church 
had  been  bnilt  so  recently  by  the  F^liamentary  Commis- 
•ioners,  In  a  spot  which,  for  miles  around,  preoented  only 
to  the  eye  one  human  habitation,  but  the  worthy  pastor 
said  his  congrcfation  usually  consisted  of  abore  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Among  the  hUls  and  deUs  are  scatter- 
ed numerous  huts,  which,  though  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  heath,  send  forth  duly  erery  Sabbath  mom 
their  inmates,  young  and  old,  to  Join  in  **  public  worship.** 
Many  of  the  cottars  walk  abore  twenty  miles  in  going  to 
and  from  their  church,  and  are  rarely  deterred  by  rain  or 
tempest  from  undertaking  their  pious  task.  The  minis- 
ter described  his  widely-scattered  flock  as  strictly  derout, 
and  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 
Their  poverty  and  sednsion  exempt  them  from  the 
flowery  snares  of  pleasure,  and  the  storms  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  climate  press  more  cloeely  upon  their  minds 
their  abeolute  dependence  upon  Him,  who  alone  can  still 
the  raging  of  the  tempest,  and  who  measures  out  the  wa- 
ters In  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  R. 

lisaving  this  seduded  Highland  glen  to  repose  In  the 
happiness  of  its  smuggled  whisky  and  peat  reek,  we  tra- 
Tel  to  the  Lowlands  as  last  as  possible ;  and  stopping  at 
Dalkeith,  we  meet  with  a  poet  who  might  rank  beside 
Hogg  and  Cunningham,  could  he  always  write  ballads  so 
lull  of  natore  and  pathos  as 

THK  BRKNT-BaOW*D  LA88IX  O*  THK  BIIX. 

**  What  maks  ye  sab  an*  greet  sae  sair. 
An*  hing  your  head  the  llve-lang  day  ? 

Fie,  Jeanie !  be  yoursell  again. 
An*  let  the  man-sworn  rdver  gae ! 

**  Ye  downa  bide  to  do  a  turn ; 

Toor  oockeniony*s  aye  i^m  ; 
Tour  whed  stands  Idle  i*  the  ha*, — 

That*s  no  the  gate  things  used  to  be. 

**  The  neighbours,  whispering,  mark  the  change. 

An*  ferlie  that  ye  look  sae  iU  ; 
Sooth !  nane  wad  tak  ye  now  to  be 

The  brent.brow*d  lassie  o*  the  hill  !** 

8he*s  raised  her  snaw-white  hands  to  hsaveny 
While  burning  tears  fell  dreeplng  doun ; 

She*s  pray*d  fauss  love  might  be  fbrgiven. 
An*  that  the  earth  might  hide  her  soon. 

**  An*  how,**  said  she  to  her  sister  Ann, 
Wha  stood  fhst  weeping  by  her  side ; 

*'  Oh !  how  can  I  be  bUthe,  Annie, 
Since  I  can  ne*er  be  Jamle*8  bride? 

**  An*  now  that  I'm  forsaken,  lass. 

Oh,  what  for  should  I  busk  me  faraw? 

Or  what  for  care  though  neighbours  jeer, 
An*  slight  me  ane  an*  a*  ? 

**  A  cauld  dead  weight  lies  on  my  heart, 

Sair,  sair,  I  lang  now  to  be  free ! 
Though  the  warid  bask  bright  in  God*s  fiur  light, 

It*s  a  dreary  warld  to  me  !'* 

**  But,  Jeanie,  think  on  our  mother's  tears, 
That  fit*  for  you  baith  night  an*  day ; 

An*  look  <m  our  poor  auld  father's  cheek, 
Whar  sorrow,  like  a  worm,  doth  prey ! 

"  Yestreen,  when  he  took  the  holy  book, 
An'  bent  his  feeble  knees  In  prayer, 

Te  heard  how,  at  the  throne  o*  Grace, 
He  pour*d  his  heart  out  for  ye  there  !** 


As  sunbeam  on  a  wintry  sky, 

A  light  upon  her  wan  hat  UH ; 
The  thought  of  her  auld  parent*s  grief 

Hath  moved  her  like  a  wixard's  wptSL 

An*  dowly  rose  she  from  her  bed. 
An*  dried  her  bruckit  een  sae  sair ; 

Syne  snooded  she  her  silken  locks. 

An*  said  that  she  wad  grieve  nae  mair. 

But  the  sigh  wad  come,  an*  the  tear  wad  start, 

Alas !  she  oouldna  wed  tdl  how ! 
For  the  grief  at  her  heart  it  wadna  part. 

An*  she  ^ak*  nae  a  word  the  haill  day  thrigh 

They  saw  her  wasUng  f)rae  the  earth. 
Like  a  bonny  snaw-wreath,  silently  ; 

Now  she*8  air  to  heaven,  to  dwdl  wl*  her  God, 
In  the  blissfu*  bowers  o*  eternity ! 

In  a  more  vigorous  and  Impassioned  strain  are  Ae 
lowing  rsrses,  to  which  we  willingly  give  a  plaoe : 

rORGIT  MB  MOT. 

By  John  Mackay  Wilmm. 

Mlndest  thoo,  when  soaredy  bmAln|^ 

As  upon  my  bosom  weeping, 
And  thy  vii^gin  vow  bequeathing. 

While  the  dudcy  gloaming  cre^lnf 
Slowly,  dimly,  over,  round  us, 
In  a  holy  transport  bound  us, 
(Stni  the  sound  my  soul  r^oes,) 
Sweet  as  heaven  •  youngest  voiees, 

ThoQ  didst  dgk— Fofget  na  not. 

Dost  thou  vrander  by  the  river 

Wed  to  hattow*d  reeaOsetfcm  ? 
Think  of  scenes  now  llod  for  ever ! 

Living,  glowing,  retrospection ! 
Big  with  rapture !  rich  In  blessing ! 
Holy — dear  beyond  expressing ! 
Then,  as  memory  cons  them  over. 
Back  recaU  thy  absent  lover. 
And  forget  me  not ! 

Listen  not  to  idle  railing. 

Nor  defend  when  foes  aocuas  me ; 

I  dsspise  thdr  low  assailing^ 
Slander  now  can  but  amuse  me. 

If  I*ve  drain*d  the  cup  of  pleasure^ 

In  each  mixture,  every  measure ; 

He  wlio  trembles  to  avow  it. 

Nature  never  form*d  a  poet ! 
Then  forget  me  not. 

\ 

Worn  with  care^  and  study  londy. 

If  I  mix*d  with  mirth  and  gladneaa. 
Still  I  loved,  and  k»ved thee  only! 

Loved !  till  men  have  deem*d  It  midneaa. 
Then  thy  q»lrit  hover*d  o*er  me. 
From  the  smUss  of  others  Imto  me ; 
Fancy  heard  thy  raven 
Laughing  eye  that  spoke 

Say— Forget  me  not* 

Forget  thee ! — No !  thou  dearest,  never ! 

Tiirough  each  change  of  Joy  or  grieving. 
Faithful  once,  and  fhithful  ever, 

Shalt  thou  find  me.     Let  deodving 
With  eternal  blight  assail  me, 
Should  I  use  it~diould  I  fdl  me 
To  redeem  the  pledge  I*ve  given 
Both  In  sight  of  men  and  heaven  ! 
Till  then — forget  me  not. 

Like  that  skilful  master  of  the  lyre,  Tlmotheos, 
now  pass  at  once  to  a  different  and  more  livdy  measure 
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we  walked  to  the  top  of  the  ichool-rooin,  where  there  was 
a  space  raised  above  the  usual  level  of  the  flooring.  As  a 
preliminary,  the  master  delivered  to  the  culprit  a  long 
and  laboured  harangue  on  the  evils  of  being  absent  with- 
out leave,  or,  In  other  words,  of  playing  the  truant,  said 
a  great  deal  about  his  duty  to  hiinself  and  his  parents,  and 
oonduded  with  a  general  admonition  to  the  whole  schooL 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  most  striking  part  of  his  duty, 
namdy,  the  bestowing  on  Master  William,  by  the  aid  of  the 
"  tliree-tailed  bashaw,**  a  round  dozen  of  mementos  on  the 
palms  of  both  hands,  which  he  bore  with  sullen  fortitude, 
and  did  not  appear  to  shrink  in  the  least  from  the  pur 
nishment  We  kept  silence  on  the  ^*  knife**  part  of  the 
business,  or  he  would  most  likely  have  been  &voured  with 
another  doaen.  As  it  was,  we  thought,  in  the  goodness 
of  our  hearts,  that  he  had  quantum  tuff.  The  schotd  once 
more  broke  up,  and  thus  ended  one  of  our  eventful  days. 
William  never  got  the  better  of  his  bad  trick,  and  at  last 
was  ejected  the  community,  and  sent  home  to  his  sorrow- 
ing parents  as  incurable. 

Since  those  careless  days,  time  has  made  many  altera- 
tions ;  years  have  gone  by,  and  changed  the  bright  dreams 
of  youth  into  the  sober  realities  of  manhood.  Not  a  few 
of  the  once  liappy  schoolfellows  have  gone  into  strange 
countries ;  some  liave  entered  into  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
business ;  one  er  two  are  village  surgeons  and  country 
cleigymcn ;  and,  alas !  some  have  got  to  **  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns,**  far  beyond  our  sympathy 
and  all  our  vain  regrets.  Out  of  the  coterie,  I  am  al- 
most left  mIus  cum  ioh;  and  when  I  think  of  all  this, 

'*  No  vronder  that  I  sometimes  sigh. 
And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye 
To  GMt  a  look  behind.**  F. 

All  the  world  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  our  very  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  Publishers  in  the  western  metropolis, 
Hessrs  Robertson  &  Atldnson,  By  the  latter  of  these 
gentlemen — the  very  Mscenas  of  Glasgow — ^we  are  fih- 
vourcd  vdth  the  following  graceful  effusioo  '• 

UXSS  TO  Ur  SISTKB,  wm  ▲  BOOK,  IN  RRinkV  POE  A 
raBSSXT  FROM  Hxm. 

Sy  Thomas  Atkinsoru 

O  !  how  shall  love  be  paid  but  with  itself? 
For  kindness  owneth  not  a  meaner  coin  I 
What  are  to  it  the  yellow  heaps  of  pelf, 
Or  diamonds  risen  radiant  from  the  mine  ? 
Love  is  no  usurer,  but  is  well  content 
In  re»prodacing,*-loving  to  be  spent  1 

Then  but  with  what  thou  hadst,  dear  one,  before, 

Shall  I  repay  thee — sister  of  my  heart. 
For  girlish  fondness,  which  I  value  more 
That  we  in  circumstance  are  far  apart ; 
I  loved  thee  ere  I  knew  thy  love  was  mine. 
Although  its  current  flow*d,  and  show'd  no  sign 

But  since  a  symbol  of  thy  love  has  come 

From  forth  the  patient  labour  of  thy  hand ; 
And  of  thy  work  of  months  I  see  the  sum 
In  a  fair  gift  before  me  smiling  stand. 
Can  I  do  less  than  of  my  labours,  too, 
Think  that  a  portion  is  thy  well-eam'd  due  ? 

Then,  Margaret  sweet,  be  thine  the  storied  page 

A  brother  penn*d,  for  he  will  happier  live. 
If  it,  to  one  of  thy  yet  guileless  age 

Can  rouse  an  interest,  or  a  pleasure  give  ;-— 
Thy  fair  white  fingers  wove  thy  valued  gift — 
I  spin  my  thoughts— perhaps  with  less  of  thrift ! 

What  a  foantity  of  verses  are  written,  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  title,' are  called  by  their  authors  '<  Songs,**  but 
whieh  have  as  much  of  the  song  in  them  as  Newton's 
'*  Prindpia  T  The  aong  we  are  about  to  solgoin  is  not 
liaUfl  to  thit  ol|i«e(loiv  bai  la  rridoKtly  wttl  adap^  iiv 


music,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  etpfirial  att«ntioo 
Mr  Finlay  Dud,  or  any  compoaer  of  tident : 

BONO  or  THB  BXILK. 

By  WiBiam  Anderson,  of  the  Ghugtm  Qnaitr, 

Banish*d  for  ever ! 
From  the  scene  of  my  birth. 
For  ever !  for  ever  I 
From  all  I  loved  dearest,  and  clieriak*d  on  emr^ 
From  the  smile  of  my  friends^  and  the  homie  of 
hearth. 
To  coBM  a^in  never ! 

Banish*d  for  ever ! 
From  hope  and  from  hone^ 

For  ever !  for  ever ! 
Away  in  the  desert  of  diafancie  to  roanit 
Like  a  ship  tempest-toot  on  the  wild  sea 

To  land  again  never  I 


>waTa*8  fiMiiit 


Banish'd  for  ever ! 
When  all  have  gone  by. 

For  ever  1  for  ev^ ! 
The  gladnaos  of  earth,  and  the  hrightnciB  «f  sky» 
There's  no  fear  bat  to  live,  and  no  hope  bat  to  di»— 

To  feel  ^^  narer  I 


Banish*d  for  ever ! 
It  is  madiieas  to  me^ 

Forever!  forever! 
To  thhik  of  the  laad  I  shall 
Of  the  days  that  have  beea. 

That  tiboofht  leavas 


'er  i^paia  oee, 
tike  days  that  will 
I 


Banish'd  for  ever ! 
Dear  land  of  my  Urfk^ 

We  sever !  we  sever ! 
An  exile  from  all  I  love  dearest  on  earth. 
From  peace  and  contentment,  firsaa  pleasure  and  mhrth, 

For  ever !  for  ever ! 

What  have  we  here  ?     The  reader  shall  see  the  whale, 
and  Judge  for  himself: 


ONB  OP  THB  nmXN  TBOCrSAND 

WKSKLT. 


tSrrKBS  WB  BBCBIVB 


Mr  Bditor,  I  am  entirely  of  yoar  Moffat  correspond- 
ent's opinion,  who  seenu  to  think  there  Is  something  ter- 
rible in  the  name  of  Editor.  At  all  events,  there  is 
something  in  the  Notices  to  Correspondents^  especially 
when  ghmced  over  by  an  expectant  contributor,  whhft 
causes  a  rapid  gush  of  blood  from  the  cheek  down  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  whence  it  is  again  expdled  wUh  a 
kind  of  palpitating  motion,  which  causes  a  tremidoits  beat 
of  every  ptdse  from  the  digital  arteriee  of  the  tees  to  the 
basilar  artery  of  the  brain.  Often  haxa  I  mked  aayself 
the  question, — "  What  the  deuce  are  wa  aihud  for?" 
But  as  often  as  I  cast  my  eye  to  the  last  leaf  of  the  Lite- 
rary Journal,  there  I  see  cacne  enough  for  far.  Hie 
poor  correspondent  is  dther  set  about  his  badness  with  a 
marked  bit  of  satire,  such  as  *^  *■  B.'8  Friigment*  Isreduosd 
to  fragments.  ** — '*  S.  L.  is  good  enough  to  say  we  shall 
hear  from  him  soon  in  a  diii^Brent  style ; — ^we  fiHrvently 
hope  so.**—"  We  have  particulariy  to  request  of  '  Y.  A. 
and  his  hrother  rhymesters,  not  <  a  little  pieee,*  butafittls 
peace."  Or  by  a  doanoright  rehnli;  such  as,  '<  Wo  can  give 
*  R.  U.*  no  encouragemeat  ;**  or  <<  *  A.  B.*  and  *  Beta*  are 
inadmissible.**  Or  there  is  the  insSgniAeant  notke^  as 
'<'Y.H.*  is  very  well,  as  poetry  goes.**^<<<M.*  of  GhMCoar 
will  not  auit  us.**  Or,  laaUy,  ooades  tiie  poUtoaod  fesUag 
rejection,  "  Margaret  of  Glasgow  ^^^*^ftirf  sobm  good 
lines;  Insty  as  a  whole,  is  incomplete.'' — *^  Wa  regret  the 
ideasiag  verses  of '  W.'  oecupy  so  much  space;  hut  if  ve 
have  room,  tlMy  dudl  beinssrted;*'..-4M',  **  Tktm  tt aem- 
siderabk  deyree  of  feeling  and  genius  in  tks  linam  entitU, 
'  Jbvfitktetmi^.'''    Naw,  Mr  Jfidltaiv 
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^UESTIOKINGS  CONCEftKINQ  THE  GREAT  SECRET. 

Mr  Editor,  who  art  thou  ?  what  art  thou  ?  and  where 
hast  dioa  thy  local  habitation?  Art  thou  a  man,  Mr 
Editor,  like  unto  other  men  ?  Does  thj  Innom  flow  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  ?  or  art  thou   formed  of 
sterner  stuflf?  Dost  thou  locate  ^  within  a  mile  of  Edin- 
burifh  town  ?**  or  owl  it  away  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian ?  In  the  crowded  street  or  the  lonely  walk,  art  thou 
ever  to  be  seen  ?  Where  tlie  young  and  the  gay  assemble, 
art  thou  among  them,  though  not  of  them  ?    Might  one 
get  a  peep  of  thy  singular  physiognomy  in  pit  or  box 
of  the  theatre?  or  see  the  twinkle  of  thy  Argus*  eyes  in 
the  mazes  of  the  dance  ?  By  what  tokens,  mysterious  per- 
sonage, mayest  thou  be  known  ?  Hast  thou  a  short  face 
like  the  Spectator  ?  a  peach-coloured  coat  like  Goldy  ?  a 
rumbling  walk  like  Johnson  ?  or  a  crutch  like  thy  Am- 
brosian  brother,  Christopher  ?    Art  thou  a  stout  gentle- 
man ?  Perhaps  thou  art  the  Stout  Gentleman  ?  Art  thou 
bearded  like  the  pard  ?  and  thy  hair,  does  it  stand  up  like 
the  bristly  boar  or  fretful  porcupine  ?  Canst  tbou  discuss 
thy  tumblers  like  an  Ettrick  Shepherd  ?  or  bolt  thy  Bur- 
gundy with  the  smack  of  a  Jeffrey  ?  Readest  thou  ever 
the  pages  of  a  Blair  ?  or  dost  thou  find  thy  sermons  in 
stones  ?  Writest  thou  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  heavenly 
day  ?  or  dost  thou  enlighten  mankind  at  the  expense  of  the 
midnightgas?  Art  thou  thorouglily acquainted  with  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come  ?  and  canst  thou  tell  to  a  cer- 
tainty what  should  be  done  with  India,  Ireland,  and  the 
com  laws?  Knowest  thou  the  politics  of  the  city  of  pa- 
laces ?  and  art  thou  master  of  the  small  squabbles  that 
disturb  and  amuse  her  thousand  citizens?  Dost  thou  ever 
dip  into  a  dock  comminion,  or  dive  into  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  a  western  pier  ?  Art  thou  an  old  man,  Mr  Edi- 
tor ?  Have  thy  feet  descended  into  the  vale  of  years  ?  or 
canst  thou  stUl  sport  a  light  fantastic  toe  ?  Art  thou  a 
pleasant  man,  Mr  Editor  ?  thou  who  art  the  cause  of  so 
much  pleasure  to  others  ?  Art  thou  a  happy  man,  Mr 
Editor?  Have  the  bleak  storms  of  adversity  never  howl- 
ed around  thy  home  ?  Hast  thou  always  sat  beneath  thy 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  without  any  man  being  able  to 
make  thee  afraid  ?   or  art  thou  a  lone  one  in  this  work- 
ing-day-world, with  none  to  cheer  thee,  and  none  whom 
thou  canst  cheer  ?  Wilt  thou  bend  thy  wearied  steps  to 
our  lowly-thatched  cottage,  for  we  woidd  share  with  thee 
this  ebbing  bowl,  and  send  thee  on  thy  way  rejoicing  ? 
What !  no  answer?  Like  Glendower,  have  we  called  thee 
ftxmi  the  vasty  deep,  but  no  response  has  come  ?  Thou 
mighty  unknown,  who  art  thou  ?  wilt  thou  not  speak  ? 
O  !  for  some  kindly  Meadowbank  to  withdraw  the  veil ! 
Yet  trust  not  to  thy  imagined  security !  We  may  pursue 
a  phantom  and  follow  a  shade,  but  the  time  shall  come 
when  thou  shalt  be  discovered  !  Thou  mayest  enfold  thy- 
self more  closely  in  thy  editorial  mantle,  but  nothing  will 
save  thee !  The  very  shoemaker,  who,  out  of  the  common 
leather  fashioned  thy  spell-bound  *'  Slippers,"  will  rise  up 
to  testify  against  thee ! 

"  Come  what  will,  or  come  what  may. 
Time  and  the  hour  wear  out  the  roughest  day." 

R.  G. 


hebdomadally  in  more  brilliant  beauty  than  evw.  For 
ourselves,  like  the  sorceress  in  the  "  Descent  of  Oiht," 
we  retire  again  into  the  mysteriousness  of  our  natnrv, 

"  And  our  weary  eyes  we  dose, 

Leave  us — Cleave  us — to  repose." 


THE  DRAMA. 


That  our  personal  identity  should  ever  be  discovered, 
as  hinted  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  above  letter,  is 
the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility.  As  to  the  person 
being  known  who  had  the  honour  of  malcing  our  Slip- 
pers in  some  moment  of  inspiration,  this  Is  an  idle  vaunt, 
for  he  has,  many  a  long  year  ago,  gone  down  into  the 
grave.  The  answers  we  could  give  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  our  correspondent  puts  to  us,  would  be  of 
the  most  thrilling  interest.  But  these  answers  must  not 
be  given.  For  the  present  the  veil  has  been  withdrawn 
long  enough;  and  though,  like  the  setting  sun,  we  are 
able  to  say,  nous  reviendrons,  yet,  for  several  weeks  to 
come,  the  only  proof  of  our  personal  existence  shall  be, 
that  splendid  but  unembodied  emanation,  the  Edinburgh 
LrrxRART  Journal,  which  shall  burst  upon  the  world  J 


The  Theatre  opened  for  the  winter  season  on  Ti 

day  evening.     Four  new  performers  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  the  corps  dramatique.     The  first.  In  point  of 
importance,  is  Miss  Jarman.   What  we  have  long  wanted 
on  our  stage  is  an  actress  to  pUy  the  principal  Hoe  rf 
parts  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.     We  say  **  what  we 
have  long  wanted,'*  because  though  we  entertain  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  distinguished  abUities  of  Mrs  Henry  Sid- 
dons,  we  do  not  think  that  of  late  years  she  has  been  al- 
together  able  for  the  fatigues  of  the  premier  role.      Even 
were  her  health  perfectly  restored,  she  is  now  well  entitled 
to  lie  upon  her  oars,  and  to  i^pear  only  occasionally  in 
her  favourite  characters,  in  many  of  which  the  is  proba- 
bly  superior  to  all  her  contemporaries.     In  this  state  of 
matters  Mr  Murray  has  acted  wisely,  though  somewhat 
tardily.  In  looking  out  for  an  assistant  and  suocessor  to 
his  sister.     And  we  say  at  once,  and  with  confidence, 
that  in  choosing  Miss  Jarman,  he  has  fixed  upon  the 
very  person  whom  we  should  have  wished  him  to  select. 
Miss  Jarman  is  already  well  known  both  on  the  London 
boards  and  In  the  provinces,  and  if  she  is  not  positively  a 
great  actress,  she  is,  unquestionably,  the  next  thing  to  it. 
We  do  not  talk  unadvisedly ; — we  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  others  who  have  been  more  successful  in  the 
metropolis,  but  we  do  not  happen  to  have  any  very  great 
respect  for  metropolitan  taste.     What  Miss  l%il]ips  may 
be,  we  cannot  exactly  say,  never  having  seen  her ;  but 
we  have  great  doubts  that  she  is  superior  to  Miss  Jarman. 
As  to  Ellen  Tree  and  F.  H.  Kelly,  they  are  both  of  them 
inferior  to  her.     Miss  Ellen  Tree  is  a  fine  woman,  but 
only  a  second-rate  actress,  because  she  wants  head  to  be  a 
first-rate.    Miss  F.  H.  Kelly  is  altogether  a  Cockney  im- 
position.     Even  in  her  vaunted  part  of  JuHet^  we  should 
no  more  think  of  comparing  her  with  Miss  Jarman,  than 
we  should  think  of  comparing  William  Thomson  the  fish, 
monger  with  Romeo.     We  say,  therefore,  that,  with  the 
exception,  we  presume,  of  Miss  KemUe,  we  have  now  got 
in  our  company  one  of  the  best  actresses  on  the  stage,— 
no  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  yet  not  what  every  ma- 
nager  would  have  had  the  good  sense  to  have  procurad. 
We  have  this  week  seen  Miss  Jarman  in  four  of  her 
characters, — Juliana,  in  the  Honey  Moon, — Jane  Shore, 
^EUa  Rosenberg, — and  Rosalind,     This  Is  quite  a  suf- 
ficient variety  to  fix  our  opinion  of  her  talents.    Her  Jir- 
/wjMi  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  chaste,  spirited,  and  na- 
tural piece  of  acting.    It  is,  moreover,  the  acUng  of  a  lady, 
and  of  one  whose  heart  is  In  her  profession ;  of  one,  too^ 
who  has  judgment  enough  to  understand  her  author  for 
herself,  without  being  drilled  into  him,  or  made  to  get 
him  by  rote  like  a  parrot.   She  is  the  best  Juliana  we  have 
seen.     Her  Jane  Shore,  especially  In  the  last  act,  was  full 
of  tragic  power,  and,  though  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
gusting  than  this  phiy  altogether,  and  more  particularly 
the  catastrophe,  where  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  is 
made  to  die   upon   the  stage,   of  the  vulgarest   of  all 
calamities,  sheer  starvation, — Miss  Jarman,   neverthe- 
less, redeemed  her  author  by  her  delicate  execution  of 
the  part,  whilst  several  particulars  of  her  acting,  such  as 
her  mode  of  begging  a  morsel  of  bread  from  AUcia,  and 
her  sudden  burst  of  agony  on  discovering  her  injured 
husband,  stamped  her  at  once  to  be  a  woman  of  genius. 
Ella  Rosenberg  is  entirely  a  melodramatic  part,  and  un- 
worthy of  Miss  Jarman,  though  she,  of  course,  did  It  all 
justice.     Rosalind  used  to  be   considered  Miss    Foote*s 
crach  character — and  perhaps  It  is ;  but  it  was  never  sns. 
tained  by  that  hidy  so  ably  as  it  was  by  Miss  Jarman  on 
Thursday  eveniog.^Haying  thus  expnesed  so  fiifvurahle 
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Ibrts,  to  nlM  a  ftmd,  (withoat  my  MerUk*  beiog  mada  by  *  *inc>« 
iadiTidnal  unoBg  thimj  whieh  may  be  appltod  to  tb*  beodU  both 
of  tftaad  aitbta.  A  lepantloD  now,  battdm  dwtroying  Chto  praa- 
IMet,  wUl  ataKMt  InfUUbly  faring  along  with  It,  at  mattm  itand,  a 
dlaooiitlBaaiwt  of  asbltaltiona  In  this  dty,  and  that  avant  aannoC  fktt 
todrswaftar  tt  a  markad  dlmlnutloB  In  tha  Intnait  which  tha  Bditt- 
biirgh  pnbbc  aia  beginning  to  take  in  tha  produetloiia  of  ait— That 
▼aloabla  tnatttutlon  tha  Diawbig  Aoadamy,  founded  and  mihitalnad 
by  tha  Board  of  Tnirtaai,  ftar  Initiating  our  young  artkti  into  tha 
prlnelpkaorehMiloaltaatB,opeBf  againonthaldthlnitant.  Lander 
hat  bean  appointed  to  eueeaed  Allan  at  diawin^bmeftar.— 8tade,  the 
young  leulptor,  whoae  bueta,  exhibited  last  spring*  were  erteemed 
indkatlTe  of  taknt,  la  at  present  stadying  In  Roma.  Our  little  band 
of  Bdfaibnrgh  aitlstSt  though  rich  In  opening  talent.  Is  of  such  limited 
nnmbers.  that  we  ean  watch  with  a  personal  lnt«ast  o?er  every  one 
of  them. 

Thb  BDiirsunoH  UmrxitaiTT.— Thedasses,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptlooe,  oommeneed  yesterday.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  as  yet  whe- 
ther ttue  attendance  will  be  greater  or  leas  this  session  than  It  waa 
last  llieunlTersltyoommlssioo,  which  we  were  preparing  to  rank 
with  "  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below,"  has  reoentfy  given  signs 
of  returning  animation,  by  sending  to  prees  a  certain  brief  report, 
with  appendloea.  It  Is  proposed,  asan  Interim  regulation*  todoaway 
with  the  junior  Oredc  and  Humanity  dassea.  Some  modification  Is 
also  contamplatad  of  the  order  of  attendance  upon  the  other  daases. 
The  Logic  ti  to  be  postponed  to  the  third  year ;  tha  Moral  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  dasses  to  be  taken  together  In  the  ftmrth.  We  un- 
derstand also  Hmt  K  Is  fat  contemplation  to  Instltnte  a  Professorship 
of  Modem  Languages.  Aa  we  have  some  remarks  to  oOfar  on  the 
aotifaot,  which  Is  an  Important  one,  and  shall  devote  one  or  more 
papers  to  Its  consideration,  we  shall  remain  silent  at  present 

UirpuBLianan  PiuoMsirr  by  Roanmr  Bunira.— About  sixteen 
years  Mga,  there  redded  at  Mantrhline,  a  Mr  Robert  Morrison,  cat^ 
nat-mafaer.  He  waa  a  great  crony  of  Bums,  and  it  was  in  Mr  Mor- 
rison** house  that  the  poet  usually  spent  the  *'  mids  o*  the  day"  on 
Sunday.  It  was  in  this  house  also  that  he  wrote  his  oeldiratad  Ad- 
dress to  a  Haggle,  after  pertsking  liberally  of  that  dish,  as  prepared 
by  Mis  Morrison.  There  hes  latdy  been  put  into  our  hands,  a  de- 
tached verse,  written  by  Bums,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr  or  Mrs 
Morrisoa.  Itwasmudipriaadbythemasardlcof  thabard,  andls 
asrtalnly  eurloua,  as  It  seems  to  be  a  ftagment  of  a  poem  iHiich  be 
never  gaveto  the  world,  on  the  interesting  suliJeet  of  his  Highland 
Mary.  It  it  in  a  diilhrent  measure  ftom  his  only  two  compositions 
addressed  to  her,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  meant  as  an  addi- 
tion dther  to  *<  Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around,"  or  to  the 
lines  bffinning,  '*  O,  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  I*  The  vcfse  Is  as 
follows,  and  tha  reader  may  rely  on  its  authentldty  i— 

"  No  more  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  well  wander. 
And  smile  on  the  moon's  dimpled  fkce  on  the  wave. 

No  more  shall  my  arms  ding  with  fondness  around  her. 
For  the  dew-drops  of  morning  foil  oold  on  her  grave  V* 

Chit-chat  fbom  OLAaoow.— We  have  had  a  row  with  the  eorpt 
di  balitt  and  the  Manager,  but  It  has  been  made  up,  and  Vedi  end 
tiie  rest  are  dandng  to  us  again.  Braham-4t  was  a  Sfrfrited  specula- 
tion to  taring  him  here— has  put  us  all  In  good  humour,  and  drawn 
very  crowded  houses.  Mr  Tumbun,  of  Ayr,  a  promising  mudcal 
composer,  has  engaged  him  to  sing  a  night  In  Paisley,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr.— Redtations  are  quite  tfie  rage  here.  A  series  of  splendid 
ones,  under  very  distfaiguished  patronage,  were  given  the  other 
evening  before  300  people  t  the  recdpts  went  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  procuring  medals,  which  are  to  be  struck,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  triumph  of  the  dtiaensof  Olaagow,  hi  establishing  their 
right  to  a  path  on  the  banks  of  the  Qyde.  Mr  Mayne,  whose  genius 
you  appear  to  think  highly  of.  Is  about  to  give  Readings,  in  which 
all  the  ^eces  are  his  own,  and  many  of  them  are  very  beautifuL 

A  OSNUINB  Ho  YS8 !   HOT  OTVBH  BT  THB  EtTBICK  SRHPEBmo. 

KeimoTt,  —  (date  uncertain).— A  ane  time  ho  yos  I  and  a  twa  time 
ho  yes !  and  a  tree  time  ho  yes  I  To  a*  them  wha  hae  gotten  the 
spoke  (English),  no  persons  at  no  tfane  after  nor  pefore,  will  pu  peats 
nor  howk  heather  on  my  Lord  Preatalappin's  moss,  or  my  Lordship 
to  pa  surdy  wHl  prought  them  pefore  her  to  be  pdieatet  and  syne 
hangt;  and  gin  shell  come  faack,  tin  pe  waur  done  till  her  nor  a*  tat 
Edihbuboh  Southbrh  Acaobmy.— This  new  Academy  opened  a 
short  time  ago  in  Buecleugh  Place.  It  has  a  twofold  ol^ed,— 1st, 
To  supply  tha  Southern  Districts  with  a  substitute  for  the  High 
Seho(dt  and  fd.  To  present,  under  one  roof,  all  the  requisite 
branches  of  Elementary  Education,  whether  dassleal  or  generaL 
The  Academy  thus  aspires  to  be  the  first  Institution  whldi  oflbrsto 
a  parent  his  choice  whether  his  children  shall  be  trained  witha  view 
to  a  professional  or  to  a  mercantile  life,  or  to  both.  If  a  classical 
edocation  Is  required,  instruction  is  given  by  the  classical  master  fan 
Greek,  Latin,  English  Literature,  and  andent  Geography,  to  Which 
b  added  writing  and  arithmetie.  If  a  purdy  mercantile  or  general 
training  be  the  ol:^ect  the  pupils  have  an  opportuiUty  of  acquiring 
drawing,  writtng,  book-keeptog,  aritbmttic,  geography,  mathema- 


is 


tleib  natural  phUosophy,  Fieocfa,  li^lBdk  litecBtia%  and  Bi«tth 
podtion.  Many  advantages  certainly  result  from  this 
educationi  and,  fhim  what  we  know  of  the  talentaof  the 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  ol^ect  almedst  will  be  suoceesfuDy 

Thmhieai  Goesijp.— '*  The  Early  Days  of  Shakspeave"  haa 
very  suceessftiDy  reedved  at  Covent  Garden.  CfaiarleB 
said  to  be  a  capital  Shakspaara.  Is  there  not  tomathlng 
roQs  In  introdndttg  great  poets  on  the  staga,  men  whoi 
diarantailstic.  In  eontradlstloetloa  to  the  great  warrior,  ia  that  they 
dM  net  tfc<.  but  Me^Mf— The  little  place  eaIled««N<^*  which  wm 
originally  brou^t  out  here,  has  been  reedved  with  ^iplaiiaa  aft 
Drury-Lane.  We  beheve  it  Is  an  adaptation  ftom  the  Frcaah  by 
one  of  the  Miss  Siddoo^s.— Fanny  Kemble^  suceess  eootlaues  uafi- 
mlnished.  The  recdpts  of  tfie  house  are  said  to  be  at  leaet  L.G0O 
every  nigbt  she  performs,  yet  she  has  never  appeared  In  any  part 
butona.  We  ftar  this  over-dsgrae  of  enthudasm  may  not  last  < 
drama  caDad,  •«  The  Rose  of  Bttrick,"  hes  been  perfaraad  wKh 
good  approbation  at  the  Addphi.  Wewoaderif  ttbby  Lyndi,  who 
once  brought  out  a  piaoe  wHh  a  similar  name  here.  Alftad  da  Vlg- 
tkf%  translatkMi  of  *'  OthaUoT  has  been  emtaientiy  sneeeaafrd  at  tha 
ThtUrt  Francois  In  Paris.— A  new  opem  by  Bishop,  fioaaded  upon 
a  French  piece.  Is  In  rehearsd  at  Covent  Ganlen.— It  Is  mentlunwd 
that  some  of  the  unengaged  performers  have  taken  tha  West  London 
Theetre,  and  are  about  to  open  It  Among  them  are,  Dowton,  Vl- 
nfaig,  Mdrose,  Mrs  Waylett,  Mn  Davison,  Mrs  H.  Corri,  and  Miss 
L.  Jarmao  (who  is  she  ?)— Some  of  our  performers  vantoiw  upon 
strange  tricks  in  ttie  country.  Pritdiard,  Denham,  and  Mrs  viaoi, 
were  starring  It  a  few  days  ago  In  Baaifa  company  In  Dandeok.  in 
«'  Guy  Mannering,"  Pritchard  undertook  the  part  of  Meg  Merrtfea, 
and  in  •'  Rob  Roy"  Denham  pUyed  BaUk  Kicol  Jarvie/— We  ob- 
serve  the  Weekly  Jottmaltd  Wednesday  last  takes  the  merit  of  eoc^ 
reotlng  a  mistake  into  wktch  we  were  ted  regarding  BrahamNi  age; 
this  was  somewhat  unnecessary,  sadi^  we  had  oursdvas  made  the 
correction  on  the  Saturday  previous.— We  are  glad  to  understand 
that  Miss  Kemble  Is  podtivdy  to  vhltns  this  season— The  reaaon, 
we  believe,  why  Jones  did  not  accept  of  an  engagement  in  LosmIdb. 
which,  we  aretaifOTmed,  was  oAred  to  him  on  very  liberal  terms,  is 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  his  pupUa  here  whidi 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  retum  to 
Paton  makes  her  first  appeerance  here  these  five  yeara»  thiaavanlm, 
as  Rodno,  In  the  •«  Barber  of  Seville." 

Wjcxxlt  List  or  Pbbfokxaxcss. 

Nov.  a — Not.  6. 

Tubs.    The  Honeymoon,  ^  The  Weathercock, 

Wbd.     Jane  Shore,  WiHiam  Thomson,  ^  BIta  Rootnbcrf, 

TBUB8.  A*  You  Like  U,  ^  friOam  Thornton. 

FBI.       AoNMO  and  Jnlkt,  ^  Chartee  Xlh 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  win  be  peredved  that  the  present  Number  eontalna  an  addi- 
tional half-sheet  of  lltersry  matter.  During  the  oontinuenee  of  the 
poblishfaag  sesson  we  shall  occasionally  extmd  our  spaee  In  a  efanilar 
manner.  We  shall  also  give  this  year,  as  we  did  lad,  a  CHHiarMAB 
NuMBBB,  whidi,  from  the  contributioos  we  can  oommarMi  for  it,  we 
are  pretty  confident,  will  be  found  worthy  the  best  attention  of  thoee 
who  take  an  intered  In  our  labours.  Our  success  Inn'wws  dally, 
and  wa  are  determfaMd  to  continue  to  deeerve  It 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mahy  foterestfa^  articles  stiU  unavoidably  stand  over, 
which  U  the  review  of  Bishop  Oldg's  Pastoral  Charge. 

We  have  mudi  pleasure  in  announcing  that  our  next  Number  wlB 
contain  an  unpublished  Letter  of  Robert  Bums,  with  some  interest, 
ing  matter  conceming  himt-aho  aome  unpubUshed  verses  by  the 
poet,  Finlay. 

The  notices  of  remarkable  Scottish  criminah  of  the  lad  century  do 
not  appear  to  us  imfiortant  enough  to  warrant  publication:  but  we 
daresay  the  author  oould  friralsh  us  with  other  traditionary  noHeai 
which  would  be  valuables— The  notice  of  Kitchener  in  our  next- 
«'  Rambles  among  the  Hebrides"  is  under  eonsideratkm.— The  Edi- 
tor of  the  IMerary  Gleaner  shaU  hear  from  us.— «  F.  H."  will  find  a 
letter  from  ••  Lorma"  at  our  PubUsher's,  whidi,  as  he  has  waxed  »• 
ther  insolent,  we  advise  him  to  reed,  and  leara  modesty. 

We  shall  peruse  with  attention,  and  give  an  opinion  on,  themani- 
script  Poem  of  John  Nevay  of  Forfor.— The  Tramlations  from  the 
Candeiirro  Qcneral  pleese  us,  and  one  or  two  of  them  shall  have  a 
place.— On  second  thoughts,  the  last  communication  from  **  S.  S."  of 
Glasgow  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  so  good  as  usuaL— The  "  Linss 
written  on  a  visit  to  the  Glen  of  Campde,**  and  the  verses  by  *'  AK 
cfaaoe,"  though  pretty,  do  not  quite  come  up  to  our  standard. 

The  musical  composer  of  the  name  of  Wess,  mentioiied  in  our 
hMt,  Is  a  odebtated  flute-player,  and  also  the  faivfQtorof  a  Dtw  ipt- 
dai  of  flute,  aiwdlMBToluinliioniooaipoMr. 
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Thit  month  will  be  pabllthed. 
In  one  vcdtune  ISmo,  wnh  Cngmvingt, 

A  MANUAL  of  the  ECONOMY  of  the  HUMAN 

'^*'  BODY,  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  intended  for  General 
Readers,  comprehending  a  concise  Tiew  of  the  Structure  of  the  Hu- 
man frame,  its  most  prevalent  Diseases,  and  arofde  Directions  for 
the  regulation  of  Diet ;  Regimen  and  Treatment  of  Children  and 
the  Aged ;  with  selections  of  the  opinions  of  the  moet  approved  Me- 
dical Authoritiee  on  the  dilkcent  Sul]()eets. 

Dawibl  LisARa,  Edinburghi  Whittakbs  dc  Co.  London i  and 
W.  CuBKT,  Jun.  dc  Co.  Dublin. 

^  ' 

NEW  WORKS. 

Just  Published  by  HENRY  COLBURN  &  RICHARD  BBNTLEY, 
g.  New  Burlmgton  Street.  London;  BELL  &  BRADFUTE, 
Edhiburgh;  and  JOHN  CUMM INO,  Dublin. 

1.  TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  MEXICO 


tnl8S6,  1827,  and  1818. 
R.N.    In  1  ToL  8vo,  with  phites. 


By  Lieut  R.  W.  H.  HARDY, 


2.  EPICHARIS ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.    By 

the  Author  of  "  Oranby,"  and  '*  Herbert  Lacy."    As  performed  at 
the  Theatre- Royal  Drury-Lancii    8vo,  3s.  6d. 

8.  TRAVELS  in  CHALDiE A,  including  a  Jour- 
ney from  Bussorah  to  Bagdad,  Hillah,  and  Babylon,  performed  on 
foot  in  the  year  1827,  with  Observations  on  the  Sites  and  Remains 
Of  Babel,  Seleuda.  and  Ctesiphon.  By  CAPTAIN  MIONAN,  of 
the  Hon.  Sast  India  Company's  Senrioe.  In  one  toL  8¥0«  with  25 
illustrations,  price  14s. 

4.  STORIES  of  WATERLOO.    In  8  vols,  post 

Svo. 


In  2  Yols.  8to, 

TJISTORY  of  the  late  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIA- 

'-''    TION  of  IRELAND.    By  THOMAS  WYSE,  Jun.  Esq.  One 
of  the  Members. 

"  The  History  of  the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
studied  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  improvement  of  Ireland.**— 
Mornh^  ChronMe, 

Printed  for  Hbitry  Colbttrit  and  Richaro  Bkntlbt,  London; 
and  sold  by  Brll  and  BBAoruTB,  6,  Bank  Suee^  Edinburgh. 


In  2  volik  Svo,  with  numerous  plates  from  drawings. 
By  Mrs  Ward,  price  L.2,  2s.  bound, 

Ttf  EXICO.    By  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.    The  Second 

Bditiok  revised.  Comprising  an  account  of  the  Mining 
Companies,  and  of  the  Political  events  in  that  republic,  to  the  pre> 
sent  time. 

«*  We  are  glad  to  see  this  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  most 
systematic  and  complete  work  of  which  we  are  in  poMession  respect* 
ing  Mexico.  Mr  Ward,  as  British  Charge  d'Aflklres,  for  more  than 
two  years,  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  first  in* 
telligence ;  and  he  has  evidently  possessed  the  ability  to  make  the 
best  use  of  these  advantages.  Thus  his  worli  is  of  great  value ;  and 
at  this  time  when  the  political  fste  of  Mexico  is  again  in  the  balance, 
—when  an  attempt  is  making  to  retrieve  it  for  a  Spanidi  dependency, 
and  when  union  with  North  America,  and  separate  existence  are 
equallv  «poken  of- it  i^  important  to  have  reference  to  a  work  of 
that  high  authority  which  these  volumes  possess.  Not  only  their 
matter,  but  their  maps  and  illustrations,  render  them  of  sterling 
worth  and  utility."— Ltf^-ary  QaxttU, 

Printed  for  Hrnbt  ColbDrk  and  Richard  Brvtlbv.  8,  New 
Burlington  Street,  London :  and  sold  by  Bbll  and.BRAZ>r  utk,  Edin- 
burgh; and  John  Cummino,  Dublin. 

Third  Edition,  corrected  to  the  present  period. 

Inscribed,  by  Permission,  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 

in  one  luge  volume,  with  numerous  illustrati(ms, 

"RURKE'S  DICTIONARY  of  the  PEERAGE  and 

-*-*    BARONETAGE  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

•*  We  notice  this  new  edition  of  Biirke*s  Peerage  with  mudi  satis> 
faction,  on  account  of  the  great  and  real  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Work,  and  the  many  useful  additions  that  have 
suggested  themselves  to  the  diligent  compUcr."— Lttmiry  Qautte, 

"  This  popular  Work  justly  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  History 
of  the  British  Nobility.  1 1  is  enriched  by  a  variety  of  personal  anec- 
dotes, never  before  published,  relative  to  many  illustrious  houses.  In 
addition  to  numerotM  authentic  details  connected  with  their  lineage, 
and  communicated  to  the  author  by  Uie  noble  inheritors  of  the  titles. 
The  volume,  containing  900  pages  of  letter  press,  is  moreover  illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  1500  heraldic  plates,  and  prhited  in  double  co- 
lumns with  so  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful  a  type,  as  to  comprise 
a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  no  less  than  12  octavo  volumes."— joAr 
JiuU. 

Printed  for  Hbnrt  Colburiv  and  Richard  Bbhtlbt,  8,  New 
Burlington  Street,  London  |  Bxll  and  Bbadfutb,  Edinbuxgh; 
John  Cummimo,  Dtildin. 


POUTICAL  ECONOMY. 


ThisdayltpabKdMd, 
In  8to,  price  12s.  boarda. 

AN  INQUraY into  the  NATURAL  GROUNDS 

of  RIGHT  to  VENDIBLE  PROPERTY,  or  WEALTH.  Bv 
SAMUEL  READ.  ' 

Printed  for  the  Authob;  and  sold  byOx.iTXE  *  Botd* 
buigh;  and  S^mpkik  &  IIa&8hai.l,  Londoo. 


Published  this  day. 
In  2  vols.  Svo,  with  a  Map,  S7a>  boards, 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  DISCOVERIES 

-^-^    and  TRAVELS  in  NORTH  AMERICA ;  htdodiDg  tlie  Uni- 
ted  States,  Canada,  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  and  the  Voywcs  oi 
Search  of  a  North- West  Paasage ;  with  Observations  on  BmigrBtioa. 
By  HUGH  MURRAY,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 

Author  of  Histimcal  Accounts  of  Discoveries  and  Tnrds  in  Aftlea, 

Asia,  Ace 

Published  by  OLirnm  &  Botd,  Edjabitri^i  and  LoavMAs, 
RsM,  Oricb.  Bbowk,  &  OmsxH,  London. 

MRS  ALARIC  WATTS*S  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 

This  day  b  published,  elei|antly  half-bound  in  Turkey  Mocooeo^ 

with  gilt  leaves,  price  8a. 

THE  NEW   YEAR'S  GIFT  and  JUVENILE 

SOUVENIR,  for  1330. 
Edited  by  Mrs  ALARIC  WATTS. 

niuttrated  by  numerous  line  Engravings  on  Steri  ftom  Ori^al 
Pictures  by  Boaden.  Singleton,  Westall,  Gainaboroaglw  Shes»  Ha- 
milton, Pegler,  Howard,  Ac. 

The  Literary  Department  of  the  Volume  has  been  anpolied  by 
Twenty  of  the  most  distinguished  Writers  of  the  day»  and  wtU  be 
found  peculiarly  adapted  to  intcsest  young  persona. 


Printed 
London. 


ibr  Longman,  RN>a,  Osms«   Biiown,  sad  G 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 
USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  is  published,  priee  2i. 

INSECT  ARCHITECTURE.    Being  Part  VL  of 

'-    the  LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Second  Part  of  "  Inskct  Abcbitbctubx,*  cmnplettqf  ttal 
Division  of  Entomotogy,  will  appear  early  in  November. 

London:  Chaklbb  Kniort.  PaB-Mall,  Easti  Edlnbaifh :  Ou- 
vxfc  &  Boyd,  Tweeddale  Court. 


HE    UNITED   SERVICE   JOURNAL,   and 

NAVAL  and  MILITARY  MAGAZINE,  price  2a.   6d.  for 
NOVEMBER,  contains '.—Breaking  the  Line,  as  practised  for  Uk 
first  time  In  the  BatUe  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  by  Major-General 
Sir  Howard  Douclas,  Bart.— On  the  Manningof  Floeta— On  Military 
Pensions— Cmt.  Dillon's  Account  of  Pitcaim's  Island,  the  Boonti^ 
Crew,  dec.— Dibdhi's  Sea  S<mgs— The  Edinburgh  Review  on  Mil- 
tary  Education— A  Vbit   to   Madagascar,  by  Lieutenant  Biaad, 
R.  N.— Reminiscences  of  General  Bume,  and  the  S6th  Rcftamtt 
— Sketdi  of  a  Ship-Carriage  constructed  and  used  in  Siberia,  by  0»> 
neral  Sir  Samuel  Benlhara— On  distances  at  Sea,  by  Lieutenant  H. 
Rapier.  R.N.— Memoirs  of  General  Sir  David  Baird.  G.CBv— C^pt 
Mignan*s  Travels  in  Chaldaea,  dec— Light  Infantry  Movements 
Recollections  in  Quarters— CorrB8PONDSncb— United  Senrtee  Mo- 
scum— Peace  Campaigns  of  a  Comet— Naval  Uniforaa — Admiralty 
Sailing  Instructions— Captain  Dickenson's  Court  Martial— BontMi'a 
PoRTroLio  —  General  Orders,  Circulars.   Ac.— Court  Mantel  on 
Maior  Butts— Monthly  Naval  Register,  Annab  of  the  British  FlasK 
and  Army,  dec  dee. 

Printed  tm  Hknuy  Colburn  and  Richard  BssfTLsr,  8.  New 
Burlington  Street,  London;  Bbll  and  Bradfotb,  6,  Bank  Stnnt, 
Edinburgh  t  and  Johm  Cummino,  Dublin. 


Edinbu^h :  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  MomiQg, 
by  CONSTABLE  A  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE ; 

Sold  also  by  Robbrtson  &  Atkinsoit,  Ghtsgowt  W.  Currt, 
Jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Cuancb,  &  Co.  London t  and  by 
sU  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road«  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

PHce  6tf.  or  Stamped,  and  ientj^ee  bjfpott,  lOtf. 


Prinlid  by  Balulxtymb  Ac  Go.  PauTi  Woik,  CanoBgate. 
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Tans  which  traverse  the  desert,  at  stated  intervals^  to 
Aleppo  and  dther  mercaatOe  dep<fts.  There  is  alio  stnne 
tri^og  oemmercial  intercourse  between  Bttssorah  and 
Bagdad  by  water  carriage.  It  consists  principally  of  In- 
dian manufactures  brought  from  Calcutta  and  the  Malabar 
coast,  by  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  burden;  about  eight 
of  whidi  trade  np  the  Persian  Gulf  annually  under  the 
JSnglish  flag,  and  several  under  Arab  and  Persian  colours. 
The  camel  is  the  chief  instrument  of  the  land  carriage. 
The  roods  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  where  a  bridge 
of  boats  has  l>een  stretched  across  some  of  the  principal 
rivers.  The  vessels  on  the  Tigris  are  constructed  of  reeds 
and  willows  thickly  coated  with  bitumen ;  the  prow  is 
the  broadest  part  of  the  boat,  l>eing  extremely  unwieldy 
and  bluff,  and  the  whole  as  clumsy  as  possible. 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  almost  exdudvdy  agri- 
cultural ;  and  even  that  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  rude ;  but  the 
return,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  climate,  exuberant.  One  of  their  methods  of 
supplying  the  want  of  moisture  is  ingenious  enough.  The 
camel's  thorn  {hedysarum  aUhgi)  abounds  everyiHiere. 
The  Arabs  divide  the  stem  or  the  plant  in  spring  near  the 
root ;  a  single  seed  of  the  water-melon  is  then  inserted 
in  the  fissure,  and  the  earth  replaced  about  the  stem  of 
the  thorn.  The  seed  becomes  a  parasite ;  and  the  nutri- 
tive matter,  which  the  brittle,  succulent  roots  of  the  me- 
lon are  ill  adapted  to  collect,  is  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  deeper-searching  and  tougher  fibres  of  the  root  of  the 
camel's  thorn.  Two  other  sorts  of  industry,  altoge- 
ther peculiar  to  this  country,  are,  the  quarrying  of  bricks 
from  the  numerous  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  former 
cities,  and  the  search  after  coins,  and  other  antiquities, 
which  the  wealthy  Turks  and  Armenians  purchase  to 
dispose  of  to  Europeans.  Both  of  these  give  employment 
to  numbers. 

Beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cities,  the 
laws  of  the  government  are  respected  only  where  its  wi- 
nisters  are  personally  present  to  enforce  them.  The  mi- 
gratory tribes  regulate  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  and 
constitute  a  different,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  independ- 
ent nation.  This  Juxta-position  of  two  different  and  un- 
mixing races  of  men,  however  strange  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  only  to  European  institutions,  b  nothing  un- 
common in  the  East.  In  Persia,  for  example,  the  la- 
bourers and  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  together 
with  their  priests,  and  the  attendants  of  the  court,  have 
been  domiciled  in  cities ;  while  those  tribes  which  furnish 
the  warriors  of  the  nation  continue  to  live  under  the  tents 
of  their  forefathers,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  a  law 
nnto  themselves. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  Arab  is  not  very  invi- 
ting. In  the  encampment  of  an  opulent  tribe,  which  is 
IV^uently  surrounded  as  fiur  as  tlie  eye  can  reach  with 
their  floclcs,  may  be  found  men  and  women,  children, 
horses,  mules,  dogs,  and  asses,  huddled  together  in  groups 
beneath  their  long  goat-hair  tents.  They  are,  in  gentoal, 
dirty,  and  in  rags.  Captain  Mignan  tells  us,  that  he  on 
one  occasion  saw  the  process  of  slaughtering  a  dieep,  and 
preparing  it  for  food.  The  animal's  entrails  and  hoofs, 
dipped  once  or  twice  into  water,  were  devoured  raw ;  the 
rest  of  the  animal,  un  flayed  and  unshorn,  was  put  into  a 
vessel,  and  half  boiled,  after  which  they  drank  the  soup, 
and  voraciously  devoured  the  half-warmed  carcass.  In 
passing  through  their  tents,  our  author  was  occasionally 
exposed  to  annoyance  by  their  eager  curiosity ;  in  other 
respects  they  were  civil  enough.  The  Desert  Arabs,  in 
particular,  are  a  haughty  and  warlike  race.  They  ara 
not  only  excellent  horsemen,  but  mancenvre,  when  col- 
lected into  a  troop,  with  considerable  dexterity.  One  of 
them,  who  served  Captain  Mignan  as  a  guard  from  Bag- 
dad to  Hillah,  seemed  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  his 
single  presence  was  as  efflective  a  protection  as  the  united 
strength  of  a  whole  caravan.  Our  traveller  insinuates, 
however,  that  they  are  not  fond  of  giving  battlci  unless 


with  a  tolerably  secura  prospect  of  success.  What 
rather  a  disadvahtage,  oonsideHng  their  mode  of  liftv  i>» 
that  they  are  almost  all  of  them  sfaort-sigbted  ;  ftid  few 
of  them  can  bear  to  fix  their  gaze  steadily  upoo  aoy  olyect 
for  a  length  of  time.  They  have  some  rude  maoolactDTes 
among  them,  which  afford  them  emfdoyment  wiiea  coo- 
fined  to  their  tents.  Captain  Mignan  saw  them  boty 
making  a  coarse  kind  of  doth  from  the  wool  of  their 
sheep.  They  first  spin  it  into  yam,  winding  the  threadi 
round  small  stones ;  these  they  hang  on  a  stick*  fixed  io 
a  horizontal  position  between  some  shrubs  or  trees,  ts 
form  a  woof;  then  passing  other  threads  altemstriy  be- 
tween these,  they  thus  weave  the  doth  which  they 
The  chief  employment  of  the  men,  however,  is  the 
or  levying  an  arbitrary  impost  upon  such  trmTellcrs  and 
caravans  as  pass  through  the  district  where  their  flodcs 
feed.  They  lately  attacked  the  caravan  from  Bagdad  to 
Aleppo,  before  it  had  wdl  deared  the  suburbs  of  the  for- 
mer city.  Captain  Mignan  seems  inclined  to  attribote 
their  increased  audadty  to  a  retrograde  movement  of  tlie 
province  in  civilisation.  Perhaps  it  might  as  Justly  \m 
attributed  to  the  late  troubles  of  the  empire,  i^hlch  bavs 
somewhat  loosened  the  bonds  of  govemment. 

The  Arabs  ara  withal  a  merry  race,  with  a  keen  rdisk 
for  drollery,  and  endued  with  a  power  over  their  featura 
that  is  shown  off  in  the  ridiest  exhibitions  of  grimace. 
When  they  halt  at  night,  they  amuae  themaelvca  with 
songs  and  interminable  stories.  Their  melodies  are  aimpk^ 
and  not  a  little  monotonous :  the  subject  of  their  seogi 
ara  brief  exfaottations  to  bdiave  bravdy.  They  daac^ 
too ;  and  when  on  a  march,  they  have  an  extempore  fa- 
shion of  securing  instrumental  music  A  kettle  covered 
with  an  empty  oil-skin  bag  serves  for  a  drum.  The  har- 
mony of  the  instrument  is  heightened  by  the  clapping  sf 
hands,  and  a  Urad  chorus  of  a  peculiar  strahi.  One  per- 
son at  a  time  comes  forward  and  dances,  keefdng  op  a 
constant  wriggling  motion  with  his  feet,  hands,  bresst, 
and  shoulders,  until  his  gestures  become  too  fistiguing  to 
be  continued.  Their  superstition  is  extreme.  Nor  b  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  Their  rdigion  has  reodved  into  its 
creed  every  wild  tale  of  supernatural  power  thait  the  fer- 
tile East  has  produced.  Ignorant  though  they  he,  they 
know  that  they  tread  upon  the  ruins  of  primeval  anptrsb 
The  ghosts  of  the  various  superstitions  which  have  en- 
countered and  shattered  each  other  in  this  border  land  «f 
two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  hover  chilly  onr 
them.  When  the  moon  shines  down  on  the  ahapele* 
mounds,  the  only  ramnants  of  andent  Babylon,  the  half- 
barbaraus  natives  draw  shuddering  desdy  together,  and 
hear  in  the  breeze  that  moans  around  their  tenta,  the  eril 
spirits  wailing  over  the  times  when  they  wera  worshipped 
in  the  land. 

Beddes  th>s  observations  made  on  the  journey,  the  nar- 
ration of  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  his  book.  Captain 
Mignan  has  g^ven  us  some  interesting  historical  and  geo- 
graphical details  respecting  Bussorah,  from  native  writers. 
The  plates,  too,  which  accompany  the  work,  afford  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  objects  represented  than  any  deicriptioD 
could.  The  mvp  of  Chaldea  and  Babylon,  however,  is 
particulariy  inaccurate :  to  say  nothing  of  the  egrcgioos 
blunder  of  appending  to  it  a  scale  of  distances,  acoOTdiog 
to  which,  Hillah  (among  the  ruins  of  Babylon)  is  not 
three  miles  distant  from  Bagdad.  But  of  the  work  itself 
we  have  pleasura  in  recommending  an  attentive  perusaL 


The  Venetian  Bracket,  The  Lost  Pkiad,  A  Hutary  of 
the  Lyre,  and  other  Poems.    By  L.  E.  L.,  author  of  the 
Improvisatrice,  the  Troabadour,and  the  Golden  VUk^ 
London.    Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Co.    1829.    Pp. 
307. 


W<  havealiking  for  Miss  Landon,  because  die . 
genius,  and  because  she  is  anxious  to  turn  that  genius  to 
as  much  account  as  posdble.  It  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  we  do  not  choose  to  pass  oyer  her  fiiulto  in  silence 
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InwginmtioD  yield^^-fruita  whkh  unfit 
Tb«  palate  for  th«  more  aubstantial  food 
Of  our  own  land— reality.** 

ThU  U  exactly  what  we  are  aiming  at.  We  wifth  to  in- 
culcate that  all  poetry  must  rest  upon  reality,  not  less  than 
imagination,  and  that  Miss  I^ndon,  and  many  of  her 
school,  place  far  too  little  store  by  the  former.  Be  fer- 
Teut,  be  fanciful,  be  pathetic,  but,  abore  all,  be  real, — ^be 
true  to  yourself,  and  your  own  nature,  and  the  w<Hid 
around  you.  If  you  paint  woe,  let  it  be  woe  which  actu- 
ally exists, — not  your  own  blue-devilism.  This  may  im- 
pose for  a  time,  but  the  healthy  part  of  the  public  will 
soon  discorer  the  deceit,  and,  instead  of  weeping  by  your 
bed-side,  will  laugh  at  the  ingenious  pretences  by  which 
you  hare  contrived  to  enter  yourself  upon  the  doctor's 
sick-list. 

We  wish  to  rouse  Miss  Landon,  therefore,  to  some- 
thing more  manly,  and  honest,  and  substantiaL  She  is 
worth  taking  this  trouble  with,  because  there  are  stamina 
in  her.  Let  her  cease  to  whine  so  much  about  love-^ 
unrequited  lore,  and  white  roses,  and  drooping  Tiolets, 
and  pale  young  men  who  die  nobody  knows  why ;  let  her 
Study  history,  and  passing  from  her  dreamy  land  of  blue 
fkies  and  broken  tows,  let  her  watch  the  active  and  ac- 
tual developement  of  human  passion  in  all  stages  and 
spheres  of  life,  and  she  will  come  then  to  And  that  men 
and  women,  such  as  they  are,  have  been,  and  will  always 
be»  afford  far  higher  materials  for  poetry  than  the  maudlin 
creatioiis  of  a  love-sick  brain.  We  have  good  hopes,  that 
as  Miss  Landon  gets  older,  she  will  see  the  propriety  ef 
Attending  to  this  advice  ;  in  which  case  she  will  cease  to 
sing  merely  for  boys  and  tender  girls,  she  will  become 
far  less  of  a  mannerist,  and  she  will  take  a  better  grasp 
of  her  subject,  and  give  more  individuality  to  her  concep- 
tions. 

Yet,  with  all  her  faults,  we  like  Miss  Landon,  as  we 
said  at  the  outset.  She  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  has  a 
good  deal,  as  we  have  also  said,  of  that  je  ne  9ai  quoij 
commonly  called  genius.  One  can  never  be  very  angry 
with  her,  and  she  writes  at  times  with  great  earnestness 
and  truth.  It  is  needless  to  particularise  the  contents  of 
the  volume  before  us.  Its  leading  features  very  much 
resemble  those  of  its  predecessors,  although  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  superior  to  any  of  them.  "  Tlie  Vene- 
tian Bracelet,**  <'  The  Lost  Pleiad,**  '<  A  History  of  the 
Lyre,**  and  "  The  Ancestress,**  are  tales  simple  in  inci- 
dent, but  prettily  told,  and  full  of  many  sweet,  delicate, 
and  feminine  sentiments.      The    "  Poetical  PortraiU** 


and  "  Miscellaneous  Poems**  are  unequal,  some  being 
Tery  good,  and  others  so  poor  that  they  should  have  been 
left  out  altogether.  Miss  Landon  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  quite  learned  the  secret  of  how  to  improve  a  book  by 
abridging  It.  Without  farther  preface,  we  shall  select  a 
few  passages  from  her  volume,  which  we  offer  as  favour- 
able specimens  of  her  abilities.  We  begin,  as  In  duty 
bound,  with  semetUng  on  the  suljeet  of  love : 

**  Love,  what  a  mystery  thou  art !— how  strange 
Thy  constancy,  yet  still  more  so  thv  change ! 
How  the  same  love,  b<Hm  in  the  selr-same  b<mr. 
Holds  over  diffierent  hearts  such  different  power ; 
How  tlie  same  ^ling,  lighted  in  the  breast, 
Makes  one  so  wretched,  and  makes  one  so  b!est ; 
How  one  will  keep  the  dream  of  passion,  bom 
In  youth,  with  all  the  fWshness  of  its  mom ; 
How  firom  another  will  their  image  fiwie ! 
Far  deeper  records  on  the  sand  are  made. 
— Why  hast'thou  separate  being?  why  not  die 
At  once  in  both,  and  not  leave  cme  to  sigh. 
To  weep,  to  rave,  to  straggle  with  the  caains 
Pride  would  fling  off,  but  memorv  retains  ? 
There  are  rememorances  that  will  not  -vanish,^ 
Thoughts  of  the  past  we  would,  but  cannot,  banish : 
As  if  to  show  how  Impotoit  mere  will. 
We  loathe  the  pang,  and  yet  must  suffer  still ; 
For  who  is  there  will  say  he  can  forget  ? 
It  is  a  power  no  scieiioe  teaches  yet. 
Oh,  love !  how  sacred  thy  least  words  riiould  be, 
When  on  tlism  hangs  such  alT}ect  misay  !**— Pp.  9G-8. 


Upon  the  same  theme,  which  appears  to  absorb  aoi 
of  Miss  Landon*8  attention,  we  have  the  foUoiring  W^^ 


**  Tbeo  came  the  wanderings  long  and  loodj. 
As  if  the  world  held  them— them  only  ; 
The  gather*d  flower,  whkh  is  to  bear 
Some  gentle  secret,  whisper*d  there ; 
The  seat  beneath  the  forest  tree ; 

The  breathleas  silence,  which,  to  lovs^ 
Is  all  that  eloquence  can  be ; 

The  looks,  ten  thousand  words  ^love ; 
The  fond,  deep  gaxe,  till  the  fix*d  eye 
Casts  each  on  each  a  mingled  dye ; 
The  interest  round  each  little  woi^ 
Though  scarcely  said,  and  searoely  heard— 
Little  love  asks  of  language  aid. 
For  never  yet  hath  vow  besu  made 
In  that  young  hour,  when  love  is  new  ; 
He  feels  at  first  so  deep,  so  true^ 
A  promise  is  a  usdess  token, 
Wnen  neither  dreams  it  can  be  broken. 
Alas !  vows  are  his  after  sign  ! 
We  prop  the  tree  In  its  decline! 
The  ghosts  that  haunt  a  parting  boar. 
With  all  of  grief,  and  nought  of  power  ; 
A  chain  hal?sunder*d  in  the  mating. 
The  plighted  vows  already  breaking ; 
From  such  dreams  all  too  soon  we  wake^ 
For,  like  the  moonlight  on  the  lake, 
One  passing  doud,  one  waring  bough. 
The  sUver  Ught,  what  is  it  now?**— Pp.  74-5. 

The  following  lines  upon  the  poet*8  fate  are  still 
to  our  taste.  The  most  popular  of  oar  living  barda  ( 
ever  that  may  be)  need  not  lutve  been  ashamed  of  writiag 
them: 


"  Trace  the  young  poet's  fiite : 


Fresh  fV-om  hb  solitude,  the  child  of  dreams^ 

His  heart  upon  his  lips,  he  seeks  the  world. 

To  find  him  hmt  and  fortune^  as  if  life 

Were  like  a  fairy-tale.     His  sons  has  led 

The  way  before  him :  flatteries  fill  his  ear. 

His  presence  courted,  and  his  words  are  caught ; 

And  he  seems  happy  in  so  many  friends. 

Wliat  marvel  if  be  somewhat  over-rate 

His  talents  and  his  state?    These  scenes  soon  diange.* 

The  vain,  who  sought  to  mix  their  name  vrith  his  ; 

The  curious,  who  but  live  for  some  new  sight ; 

The  idl^— all  these  have  been  gratified. 

And  now,  neslect  stings  even  more  than  scorn. 

Envy  has  spoken,  fdt  more  bitterly. 

For  that  it  vnsis  nut  dreamt  of;  worldliness 

Has  crept  upon  his  spirit  unaware ; 

Vanity  craves  for  its  accustom*d  food ; 

He  has  tum*d  sceptic  to  the  truth  whkh  made 

His  feelings  poetry ;  and  disoonlent 

Hangs  heavilv  on  the  lute,  which  wakes  no  mora 

Its  early  music :— eociial  life  is  fill*d 

With  doubts  and  vain  aspirings ;  solitude^ 

When  the  imagination  is  dethroned. 

Is  tnm*d  to  weariness.     What  can  he  do 

But  hang  his  lute  on  some  looe.tree,  and  die  !**—?•  106^ 

Of  the  minor  poems,  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  is 
one  with  rather  an  obscure  title ;  we  subjoin  the  greater 
part  of  it : 

LINKS  OF  UFK. 

"  Well,  read  my  cheek  and  wateh  my 

Too  strictlv  sohool*d  ars  they. 
One  secret  oi  my  soul  to  show. 

One  hidden  thot^ht  betray. 
I  never  knew  the  Ume  my  heart 

Look*d  fredy  from  my  brow ; 
It  once  was  check*d  bv  timidness, 

*Tis  tauglit  by  caution  now. 
I  live  among  the  cold,  the  fidse. 

And  I  must  seem  like  them ; 
And  such  I  am,  for  I  am  fidse 

As  those  I  roost  condemn. 
I  teach  my  lip  Its  sweetest  smile, 

My  tongue  it«  softest  tone : 
I  borrow  others*  likeness,  till 

Almost  I  lose  my  own. 
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more  than  hit  mlisionaries  or  curates,  aotlng  by  his  autho- 
rity, without  which  they  had  no  right  either  to  vmch  the 
gospel,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments,  within  tne  district 
under  his  superintendence.  The  Presbyters,  indeed,  sat 
with  the  Bishop,  as  his  counsellors,  in  wliat  was  caUed— not 
a  %norf— but  tne  Canmtorv  ;  and  gave  to  him  their  advice 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  administering  the  afiUrs  of  his 
district  answering  to  what  we  now  cul  a  Dioce$et  but 
which  was  then  eaUed  in  Greek,  rMMijtM.  Tlie  Presbyters, 
howerer,  had  no  authorUaHve  vote  in  the  Consistory ;  and 
as  the  Deacons  were  not  permitted  eren  to  sU  with  the 
Bishop  and  Presbyters,  they,  of  course,  never  gave  an  opi- 
nion but  when  they  were  awed.'* 

**  Such  was  the  constitution  of  what  is  now  called  a  Di(»- 
oete,  before  Christianity  became  the  establidied  religion  of 
the  empfare;  and  it  suffered  no  important  change  for  many 
years  after  the  several  dioceses  were  divided  into  what  we 
now  call  Parishes,  and  a  minister  permanently  settled  in 
each  of  them.  The  Bishop  still  continued  the  chief  Pas- 
tor of  the  whole  diocese,  the  parish  ministers  officiating 
under  him,  by  his  authority,  and  as  accountable  to  him  for 
their  conduct  in  the  pastoral  cure  with  which  he  had  in- 
trusted them.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  at  tku  deuf,  styles  the  Bishops,  in  one  of  her 
prayers,  the  PAsroas  cMf  God's  flock ;  and  in  another,  begs 
our  Heavenlv  Father  to  <  give  grace  to  all  Bishops  and  Cm- 
ratett*  including  certainly  under  the  term  Curates,  all  who^ 
under  the  Bishop,  have  the  cure  of  souls.** 

<<  As  the  Bishop  was  In  the  Primitive  Church  the  Pas- 
tor of  the  whole  diocese,  he  had  at  least  as  great  need  of 
counsel,  after  the  diocese  was  divided  into  pM*ishes,  as  he 
had  when  all  his  clergy  lived  with  him  in  the  city  ;  and, 
therefore,  until  he  was  provided  with  a  nermanent  Coun- 
cil—resemUlng  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ot  more  modem  ca- 
thedrals—he was  acGwAomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  sum- 
mon the  parish  ministers,  or  a  contmittee  of  them,  to 
meet  him  in  a  Consistory,  not  only  that  he  might  enquire 
Into  the  state  of  their  several  congregations,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel  around  them,  but  also  that  he  might  re- 
ceive thdr  opinions  and  advice,  together  with  the  reasons 
on  which  their  opinions  were  founded,  respecting  an^  new 
regulation  jpropoeed  to  be  introduced  Into  the  discipline  or 
worship  or  the  diocese.  In  deciding  that  question,  if  the 
Presbyters  should  be  unanimous,  in  giving  an  opinion  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop,  he  must 
liave  been  a  self-sufficient  and  very  arrogant  man,  if  he  in- 
troduced his  novelty  Into  the  diocese,  without  previously 
consulting  his  comprovincial  colleagues  ;  though  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt,  but  that,  bv  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
he  had  authority  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pres- 
byters called  with  one  voice  for  any  change  of  the  worship 
or  disci|dine  of  the  church  within  the  diocnie,  their  voices 
would  have  been  of  no  avail,  if  opposed  by  the  Bishop ;  b^ 
cause  it  was  by  authority  derivea  from  him  that  they  had 
any  right  to  officiate  within  the  diocese.  If,  indeed,  thev 
considered  themselves  as  aggrieved,  or  the  church  as  injured, 
by  what  they  would,  of  course,  call  their  diocesan's  obsti- 
nacy, they  might  appeal  from  his  iudgment  to  a  Provincial 
or  Kational  Synod,  of  which  the  decinon  was  always  deem- 
ed final ;  but,  till  that  sentence  should  be  pronounced,  they 
were  in  duty  bound  to  obey  their  Bish<^  in  all  things  as 
they  had  hitherto  done. 

^'  That,  even  in  the  very  eariiest  age  of  the  church,  ap- 
peals were  made  from  the  disputes  or  decisions  of  one 
church,  to  the  Apostles  or  Bishops  of  other  churches  met 
in  Synod,  is  rendered  Indisputi^le  by  what  we  read  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  every  one 
must  perceive,  that  the  calling  together  of  such  Synods,  oc- 
casionally, was,  in  that  age,  more  particulariy  necessary  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  church,  which  is  everywhere  re- 
presented in  the  Kew  Testament,  as  one  body,  of  which 
Ciirist  is  the  head.  The  Bishop  of  the  chief  dty  of  the  pro- 
vince had,  generally,  the  privil^e  of  convoking  such  Synods, 
and  of  predding  in  them  when  met ;  but  though  the  Pres- 
b3rters  often  sat  with  the  Bishops  in  Svnod,  and  reasoned 
on  the  subjects  that  were  under  discussion,  there  is  not  on 
record  a' single  Synod  in  the  Primitive  Church,  in  which 
the  Presbyters  appear  to  have  given  a  judicial  or  legislative 
Tote.  nfhey  firequentlv,  indeed,  expressed  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  dednon  at  the  Synod,  as  the  Deacons,  and  even 
the  laity  who  were  present,  sometimes  did ;  but  the  dedaion 
itself  was  the  decision  of  the  Bidiops  alone." 

Bishop  Glelg  next  proceeds  to  apply  his  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  particular  case  of  the  communion  over  which 
he  presides ;  a  part  of  his  task,  which,  as  it  has  a  refer- 


ence to  certain  matters  of  detail,  does  not  admit  of  a  cbb- 
yenient  analysis.  We  can  perceive,  howerer,  from  the 
cautions  which  are  administered,  and  the  insiiiTintiww 
which  are  conveyed,  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  under 
the  sun ;  and  that  even  an  Episcopal  church,  if  it  ircre  t* 
meet  frequently  for  business,  would  exhibit  aome  symp- 
toms of  that  fiailty  incident  to  human  nature  wi&icb  has, 
ever  sfaioe  the  wvrid  began,  prefented  men  fipom  being 
«  of  one  mind  in  a  honae."     He  condodes  by  aaying, 

^*  I  am  aware,  that,  by  some  who  may  bear,  or  perhaps 
read  this  disoour8^  I  shall  be  ooatemptooody  ealled  a  high 
churdunan  ;  but  <  to  be  a  high  Gfaurdman,  in  the  oidy 
sense  which  the  word  can  be  allowed  to  bear,  aa  applieaUe 
to  any  in  the  present  day,*  and  more  espedaBj  to  any  ia 
our  ehnreh— I  say,  witn  a  prelate*  ia  whooe  ftwHatrpa  I 
should  be  proud  to  trend,  even  at  a  distance  <  God  fiarWd 
that  this  should  cease  to  be  my  publicpreteDaion,  my  prides 
my  glory.'    I  trust,  however,  that  1  ma^  <Hpp^  ^  7^^ 
my  brethren,  to  bear  witness,  that  my  mm  licKef  in  the 
apostolical  origin  of  the  three  orders  of  Bishop^  Priest,  and 
Deacon,  has  never  made  me  a  tyrannical  or  troahlaMMne 
Overseer  of  those  who  are  placed  under  my  pastoral 

and  I  trust 


intendence,  tliough  I  have  never  foiled, 
shall  fiUl,  to  maintain,  with  the  utmost  of  my  poor  abili- 
ties, the  rights  of  my  own  order,  as  well  as  tne  rights  sf 
theirs."  . 

We  take  not  upon  us  ^to  determine  whether  or  not 
Bishop  Gleig  belongs  to  the  order  of  <^urchmai»  with 
whom  he  appears  so  willing  to  suffer  the  martyrdom  of 
public  opini<m ;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  asserting,  that 
he  bdongs  to  that  dass  of  reasoners  whose  judgment 
will  always  be  received  with  respect,  and  whose  argo- 
ments  will  lead  even  those  to  think  whom  they  do  net 
fully  convince.  Did  we  belong  to  the  communion  of 
which  the  Bishop  is  a  member,  we  should  be  in<dined  to 
take  our  place  on  that  particular  side,  if  there  be  mors 
than  one,  which  he  adorns  with  so  much  learning  and 
talent. 


Four  Years  in  Southern  Africa,  By  Cowper  Rose, 
Royal  Engineers.  London.  Henry  Colbum  and 
Richard  Bentley.     1829.     8vo.     Pp.  308. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  desultory  reading, — 
somewhat  superficial,  but  neverthdess  affording  frequent 
snatches  of  Information,  which  may  be  turned  to  good 
account.    The  author  resided  first  at  the  Cape,  and  after- 
wards at  Graham's  Town,  the  capital  of  Albany,  oevcn 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cape,  whence  he 
frequently  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  colony,  and  made 
various  excursions  into  Kafferland.     The  contents  of  his 
work  are  principally  extracted  from  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  during  his  residence  in  this  part  of  the 
world.     The  style  is  easy,  and  the  descriptions  of  man- 
ners and  scenery  are  often  spirited ;  but  there  is  a  want 
of  sdentific  knowledge,  and  of  any  regular  deaign  in  the 
book.     It  is  rather  a  piece  of  pleasant  gosdp  oonoeming 
the  Dutch  settlers  and  the  savage  aborigines,  than  a  work 
of  grave  authority  and  important  instruction.     Instead, 
therefore,  of  examining  its  materials  with  the  nice  eye  of 
a  critic,  we  prefer  gleaning  a  few  of  those  passsgfs  which 
pleased  us  on  perusal,  and  which  will  not  lose  any  of  their 
interest  by  being  detached  from  the  context.     Our  ex- 
tracts will,  moreover,  enaUe  our  readers  to  fiutn  a  foir 
oi^nion  of  Mr  Rose's  merits  as  a  writer : 

LuxuaiKs  lie  SooTHxan  AraicA.^-"  Now,  thou^  all 
the  subjjects  of  interest  I  have  been  desoribiiw  are  rather  of 
the  savage  order,  you  are  by  no  means  to  inrar  that  we  are 
<  out  of  humani^'s  reach,'  or  wholly  deprived  of  commnni- 
cation  with  the  polidied  worid.  Ino  :  we  hear  every  nine 
days  from  Cape  Town,  the  African  seat  of  govenuncBt, 
learning  and  edenoo  -laugh  if  you  vrill— and  we  reodve  the 
English  newspapers,  and  read  the  advert  Isiineiita  of  Wsr* 
ren^  blacking,  and  Charles  Wright's  vinous  wincs^  and  the 
mysterious  hints  of  changes  in  the  Ministry,  and  the  an* 
nouncement  of  a  new  Premier,  who  is  dead  before  hisloog- 
sought-for  dignity  Is  known  in  Africa.     Then  we  have 

•  Bishop  Honley. 
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of  an  ardent  temperament  and  liTdy  imagination,  to  sacri- 
fice tlieir  happiness  for  life,  in  pursuit  of  a  pliantom  wliioli 
they  liad  been  rashly  led  to  tMliere  was  to  be  found  only 
on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.  Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  persons 
to  whom  lAe  sea  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  suitable  and  de- 
lightful of  professions ;  but  there  are  many  othov  wlio  de- 
rote  themsdves  to  it  on  the  slenderest  and  most  childish 
motives.  By  some  early  and  accidental  association  of  ideas, 
happiness  Is  united  with  this  peculiar  mode  of  life,  and  a 
choice  is  made  before  reason  or  experience  can  possibly 
haye  suggested  a  cause  for  Judicious  preference.  The 
author  of  the  work  before  us  informs  us  in  his  preface, 
that  he  is  himsdf  a  suiHercr  from  the  error  against  which 
it  is  his  oljeet  to  guard  his  youthful  reader.  **  I  was 
caught,"  lie  says,  « l>y  the  specious  allurements  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  my  mind  fixed  solely  on  its  pleasures,  without 
waiting  to  scrutinize  the  pains  which  accompany  them ; 
in  an  unguarded  moment  I  entered  on  1>oard  a  ship  of 
war,  and  though  forty  years  of  my  life  hare  iieen  spent 
in  the  serrioe,  I  hare  not,  to  this  hour,  grown  inured  or 
reconciled  to  the  annoyances  whidi  betrayed  themselves 
afker  the  first  forty  hours  I  spent  on  1>oard ; — so  much  tor 
a  hasty  attachment  to  a  pursuit  for  whidi,  by  nature,  I 
was  never  intended.  **  To  this  he  Judiciously  adds, — **  To 
my  young  friends  for  whom  this  little  work  is  designed, 
I  have  but  one  word  to  say.  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
wish  to  depreciate  the  life  of  a  sailor  in  your  estimation ; 
I  merely  wish  to  show  it  to  you  as  it  is,  and  leave  it  for 
you  to  form  your  own  estimates  of  its  advantages.  It 
combines  many  allurements  with  numerous  privations ; 
but  so  does  almost  every  other  pursuit  in  life ;  and  if  you 
are  prepared  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  Imow 
accurately  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  before 
you  make  your  election,  I  have  little  doubt  but  your 
choice  will  be  a  happy  one»  and  my  ol^ect  will  be  fully 
attained.**  In  furtherance  of  this  olject,  we  are  presented 
with  a  "round  unvarnished  tale,**  simply  and  prettily  told. 
There  is  no  exaggfsration,  no  scenes  of  imaginary  distress ; 
the  wliole  Is  a  picture  of  what  occurs  every  day ;  and, 
wliilst  we  conceive  /that  a  perusal  of  this  book  will  divert 
the  thoughts  of  many  young  persons  from  a  profession  for 
which  they  were  never  intended,  it  will  not  prevent  one 
truly  hardy  and  adventurous  spirit  firom  braving  tlie  dan- 
gers and  the  glories  of  the 


Coun  de  LiUeratvre  Francaiee,  Far  M.  Vlllemain.  A 
Buis.— KtOeMoui's  Coune  of  French  LitertUwre. 
1829. 

EvsKT  nation,  in  Judging  of  Its  own  literary  produc- 
tions, or  of  those  of  other  countries,  will  be  found  to  form 
a  dllTerent  estimate  of  their  value  from  that  formed  by 
its  neighbours.  Each  has  a  standard  of  excellence  whidi 
is  essentially  and  distinctly  Its  own.  It  Is  true,  pro- 
gressions and  dianges  take  place  in  this  standard;  but 
still  the  national  difiSerences  remain.  In  general,  the  opi- 
nion formed  by  a  country  of  its  own  literature,  is  higher 
than  that  entertained  of  it  by  other  countries.  While 
Shakspeare's  Immortal  genius  was  applauded  to  the  echo 
in  England,  Voltaire,  the  chief  critic,  and  the  dramatic 
idol,  of  France,  talked  of  *<  Hamlet**  as  "  one  of  those 
monstrous  farces  that  the  English  call  tragedies,**  and 
wondered  "  that**  it  could  be  tolerated  in  a  country  that  had 
produced  Cato !  But  France  now  Judges  more  wisely  of 
our  Drama,  and  borrows  largely  from  it.  Collision  of 
opinion  Is  favourable  to  truth,  and  we  are,  therefore,  at  all 
times  anxious  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  criticisms  of 
foreigners  upon  our  more  distinguished  authors.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  we  beg  to  introduce  M.  ViUemain  to 
our  readers.  He  Is  at  present  held  in  high  estimation  in 
Ftois,  where  be  delivers  lectures  on  Belles  Lettres,  a  se- 
lection from  which  be  has  now  published.  The  short 
extracts  we  are  about  to  make  exhibit  views  of  two  of 
our  most  celclnrated  hlstorinos  somewhat  difierent  from 


the  opinions  which  generally  prevail  in  tliis  eountrf ;  bat 
appear  to  us  to  contain  much  truth,  though  the  Inllueaee 
of  French  literature  over  that  of  England  ia 
exaggerated  when  it  is  remarked  of  English 
generally, — **  I  see  in  the  English  historical  adMwl  the 
impress  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire :  both  that  pU- 
losophlcal  liberty,  and  that  superior  reasonings,  of  whs^ 
they  set  the  example.  Robertson  hims^,  the  wiaei,  the 
religious  Robertson,  as  well  as  the  sceptical  and  lively 
Hume,  steadily  follow  the  path  of  Montesquieu  and  Vol- 
taire.** 

After  sketching  the  moral  and  intdlectual  qualities  re- 
quired by  an  historian,  M.  Vilkmain  asks,—**  Has  Home 
realised  this  type  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  tnee? 
Far  firom  It.     His  reasoning  is  elevated ;  bis  midi  rsland 
ing  full  of  ssgadty;  his  style  elegant  and  pore;  hot 
almost  none  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  are  imutd 
in  his  work.     He  has  no  ardent  seal  for  accuracy  :   he  is 
easily  satisfied.     You  will  often  find  material 
Thb  sometimes  arises  from  his  having  a  contempt  for 
salfject.    Neither  do  we  always  find  in  Home  a 
love  of  humanity  or  of  liberty."     Regarding  Uie 
in  which  Hume  has  arranged  his  work,  M.  VUlemaia 
says,  that,  following  Voltaire,  he  has  <*  broken  it  down 
too  much  into  parts,  dividing  into  chapters  honan  USt, 
and  the  existence  of  nations ;  throwing  on  one  side  ths 
arts,  oommeree,  literature,  and  the  sdencta,  nndsr  sB 
forms,  and  then  pladng  on  the  other  men  and  events." 
He  instances,  in  support  of  this  chaige,  the  riiaptm  at 
the  end  of  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  of  Jamea.     Ts 
Hume*s  style,  our  author  otjects  that  It  b  uniform  through- 
out, in  barbarous  and  in  dvilized  times,  and  holds  up  hii 
countrymen,  Chateaubriand,  in  his  romance  of  Rene,  aad 
a  young  writer,  Thiery,  in  his  history  of  the  N< 
as  having  avoided  this  defisct.     We  oonfem  vre 
this  criticism  as  over-refined.     We  do  not  see  what  goad 
would  arise  from  an  author's  adapting  his  style  to  the 
various  epochs  of  history ;  and  the  works  referred  to  by 
M.  Vlllemain  by  no  means  support  his  olgectlon,  as  thsy 
both  trsat  of  aadent  times  alone^  and  do  not  emhiatfe  a 
variety  of  ^oehs. 

^  lliere  is  a  certain  neutral  tone,**  saysour  aotbor,  "ia 
the  writings  of  both  Hume  and  Robertson.  laaagiinatiaa 
is  the  quality  whldi  was  awantlng  in  these  otherwise 
superior  men.  They  were  bodi  indebted  to  stody  aad 
natursl  intelllgenoe,  but  were  not  assisted  by  the  actosl 
presence  of  great  events.**  Alluding  to  the  introduction  ts 
Charies  the  FifUi,  he  says,  **  It  would  seem  that  the  his- 
torian had  forgotten  this  very  simple  truth,  that  in  ocder 
to  be  brief,  he  should  be  characteristic ;  that  if  he  says 
little,  that  little  should  havesomething  striking  that  would 
live  In  remembrance.  If  you  supprees  many  circumstancee^ 
preserve  others  with  something  so  livdy  or  singular  aboat 
them  that  the  mind  will  never  lose  hold  of  them.  Ro- 
bertson, on  the  contrary,,  tells  us,  that  a  certain  harharsos 
people,  the  invaders  of  dvUised  Europe,  had  in  a  high 
degree  a  passion  for  fSuiatidsm  and  war*  Thla  la  whst 
he  puts  in  his  narrative ;  but  the  characters  of  this  wild 
fiirodty,  the  very  singular  picture  of  a  camp  of  liarbft- 
rians— the  multitude  pressing  round  the  bard  of  the  Fo- 
rest, singing  warlike  verses ;  thdr  old  men  aad  childrm 
weeping,  because  they  could  not  foUow  their  sons  or  their 
parents  to  the  battle — all  this  Robertson  throws  into  his 
notes :  this  is  what  is  wanting  in  the  body  of  his  work.* 
M.  Vlllemain  Is  also  of  opinion,  that  Robertson's  acoooat 
of  Luther  is  partlculariy  tame.  After  notldng  the  way 
in  which  Luther  Is  made  to  speak  by  the  historian,  he 
remarks,  **  If  Luther  spoke  thus,  he  was  a  very  reason- 
able and  very  calm  man;  how  then  did  he  agitate  ss 
violently  the  minds  of  men  ?  Luther  is  made  to  speak  ss 
Robertson  himsdf  would  have  done.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  we  are  presented  with  the  real  character  of  Luther, 
after  it  has  been  corrected  as  Duds  corrected  Shakspeare^ 
— after  it  has  been  reduced  into  forms  academically  de^ 
signed  ?    It  is  thus  that  uofaithfulncsi  arises  from  the 
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dr&wi  ruin  oa  himself  and  hla  Other's 
tional  la  a  young  nobleman,  wbow  princiiilea 
Atheism  and  j&laterialisniy  but  who  ia  conTieted  of  a  cer- 
tain lurking  unphiloaophical  weaknesiy  by  a  wtrjtyiff  wi  «f 
hit  pretty  couain,  and  pays  her  for  the  k— on,  by  aaarry- 
ing  her.  The  Treasure  Seelcer  contaiiw  th«  gnwwmftc 
adventurea  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman*  which  serrv  to  ia- 
troduoe  andL  diqilay  aome  of  the  characteriatica  of  a  <hm 
of  men,  who»  fai  the  distant  valleys  of  the  Carpathisa 
mountaina,  devota  theoaelvea  to  the  eearcli  of  ti'toaunu, 
which  they  beUmne  to  hwre  boen  hid  there  hj  the  fan— 
eraof  Attila. 


the  former  are  *'  Copiea  of  papers  relative  to  a  Translation 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  to  Perth  in  1697-8,** 
"which  throw  light  both  on  that  unsuocessful  attempt  to 
arrange  the  sites  of  our  academical  institutions  more  oom- 
inodiously  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  alao  on  the 
original  foundation  of  the  University ;  "  Summary  of  the 
evidence  on  the  Gowrle  Conspiracy,  with  plana  of  Gowrie 
House,**  an  able  paper,  to  which  both  we  and  Mr  J.  P. 
Lawson  are  much  indebted ;  and  "  The  History  of  Scot- 
tiah  Affiftirs,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
by  Mr  James  Wilson,  buigher  of  Dumfries,**  respecting 
the  author  of  which  we  are  very  desirous  to  obtain  some 
information.  Tlie  contents  ofthe  Museum  are:— I.  The 
Xibrary,  a  small,  but  valuable,  collection  of  good  solid 
^Nwks,  diiefly  relating  to  historical  and  antiquarian  sul>. 
jects. — II.  Medals  and  coins— Greciao,  few — Roman, 
pretty  comfdete — English  and  Scottish,  increasing.  The 
collection  Is  arranged  chronologically.  We  are  rather 
Astonished  that  the  Lilirary  contains  no  copy  of  Ander- 
•on*s  Diplomata  Scotls,  a  valuable  work,  particularly  as 
rffarda  the  history  of  Scottish  coins. — ^11 1.  Natural  Hi*, 
^ory.  Tlie  specimens  In  this  department  are  not  yet  snf- 
fldently  nnmerous  to  admit  of  scientific  arrangement. 
.Tlie  cabinet  of  minerals,  arranged  according  to  the  system 
of  Professor  Jameson,  might,  however,  be  easUy  made  the 
pudeus  of  a  valuable  mineraloglcal  collection.  The  si  tua- 
iion  of  Perth,  too,  is  favourable  for  such  an  undertaking. 
But  no  member  of  the  society  seems  as  yet  to  have  devo- 
ted much  attention  to  this  subset. — IV.  Antiquities  and 
.Curiosities — rather  deficient. 

Perth  boasts  of  several  inhabitants  not  unknown  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  world,  and  we  are  glad  to  s^ 
their  names  in  the  list  of  the  80ciety*s  members.  We 
look  with  an  eye  of  interest  on  all  such  institutions,  re- 
garding them  as  admirably  calculated  for  keeping  awake 
those  habits  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  are  so  apt  to 
become  dormant  In  those  whose  fortune  has  allotted  to 
them  a  provincial  residence.  The  capital  of  every  coun- 
try must  always  be  the  mart  and  centre  of  literary  enter- 
prise; but  it  needs  constant  fresh  supplies  from  the  coun- 
try, and  the  more  widely  the  spirit  is  dUTuaed,  the  more 
3raluable  theae  auppliea  will  prove. 


Stories  of  a  Bride,  By  the  Author  of  the  Mummy. 
In  3  vols.  8vo.  London.  Henry  Colbum  and  llich- 
ard  BenUey.     1829.     Pp.  307,  322,  and  296. 

The  heroine  of  thla  work  oommenoea  it  by  rdating  her 
own  hiatory.  She  la  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  aome- 
what  fittdfiil  nobleman,  who,  having  at  firat  neglected 
her  education  entirely,  and  afiarwarda  aecured  her  a  very 
pnperfioial  breeding  under  the  auperintendence  of  a  £1^ 
ahionaMe  slater,  dlea,  and  leavea  her  to  her  state,  and  tiie 
Importunities  of  lovers.  Under  the  ckaperonage  of  her 
aunt,  die  wheels  fimn  the  town  to  the  country,  from 
England  to  the  Continent,  from  the  Continent  to  Eng- 
land, and  bade  again  to  the  Continent,  until  she  at  length 
aettlea  for  a  time  at  Vienna.  There  she  manages  to  IhU 
in  love,  and  captivate  a  handsome,  dever,  and  eztremdy 
affected  English  nobleman.  After  thdr  marriage,  she 
Insists  that  the  marriage  Jaunt  shall  be  taken  in  Hun- 
gary. They  have  scarcdy  entered  the  country,  when 
they  encounter  a  mysterious  sort  of  a  beggar,  who,  in  re- 
turn for  their  generodty,  bestows  upon  them  a  bundle  of 
his  oompodtiona.  Some  days  after.  Milord  breaka  hia 
leg,  in  conaequenee  of  an  overturn  of  the  carriage ;  and 
during  hia  oonvaleaoenoe,  his  bride  reads  to  him  the  beg- 
gar's MSS.  They  consist  of  three  Tales, — the  Mystic, 
the  Rational,  and  the  Treasure  Seeker.  The  Mystic  is 
the  story  of  a  young  enthudastic  student,  son  of  an  Influ- 
ential burgher  of  IVieste,  whose  mystical  notions  expose 
him  to  the  seductions  of  the  Carbonari ;  who  is  conse- 
quently implicated,  in  a  fhistrated  attempt  of  that  body 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Trieste,  and  throw  off  the 
Anatrian  ydtej  and  who^  by  thU  unlucky  connezioni 
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The  Houeeheeper's  Ledger  t  a  Plain,  ami  JEa^ 
keqntig  Acaurate  AcoowUm  of  the  Expemaee  of 
heqMMg,  ^c  (fc    By  William  Kitdiiner,  M.I>. 
don.     Whittaker  &  Co.     1829. 

Da  KncHiicKa  did  much  In  his  time,  aad  in  hia 
way,  for  literature,  as  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  hii 
eubrationa,  and  the  peculiar  talent  displayed  In 
Among  them  we  may  partieulariy  mention  hia  Kaftioaalf 
Loyal,  aad  Sea  Songa---hia  Inatructiona  In  Singing — Iw 
Economy  of  the  Eyes,  Spectacles,  Telescopes,  and  Open- 
masses — and  his   Art  of  Invigorating  and    Prolongiay 
Life.       Alas !  his  instructions  in  this  last  departmeas 
served  him  but  little,  for  he  died  in  the  prime  of  naa- 
hood.     The  Scriptares  say,  '*  There  is  a  time  appdmtei 
iar  all  men  to  die  ;**  and  Shakspeare  saya.  Death  "  wiQ 
seize  the  Doctor  too  ;**  accordingly.  Death  ^d  adse  tha 
Doctor.     Not,  however,  until  he  had  given  na,  la  ad(£> 
tlon  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  hia  Cook*a  Orsda 
— his  Traveller's  Oracle— his  Housekeeper*^  Oracie— aad 
his  Housekeeper*s  Ledger.     Whatever  hia  aul^eet  woes§ 
be,  the  Doctor  always  writes  practically,  and  com  gawirr. 
For  his  enthusiastic  love  of  sea-songs  aad  wati<wwi1  mosie 
we  should  place  him  bedde  Cliaries  Dibdin;  for  whale- 
some  rules  regarding  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  wt 
should  rank  him  with  Comaro ;  for  knowledge  of  eye- 
glasses, we  should  class  him  with  Adle,  the  optidBn ;  &r 
his  acquaintance  with  culinary  matters,  we  ahonld  plaec 
him  with  Mag  Doda  and  Mrs  Dalgaima  ou  one  hand, 
and  Ude,  Jarrin,  and  Glaase,  on  the  other ;  for  his  strict 
attention  to  morality,  we  should  have  no  hedtation  ts 
lay  him  on  the  same  shelf  with  Dr  ^air  himself;  and 
for  a  /s  ne  sou  qwn  aort  of  dry  humour  wliich  runs 
through  hia  hooka,  we  ahould  remark  that  *'  Heat  wdqm 
en  90H  genre." 

But  our  boalness  at  preaent  ia  more  immediately  with 
the  Houaekeeper*a  Ledger, — a  work  which  we  leoom- 
mend  to  all  new-married  ladiea  who  are  anxlona  to  be 
initiated  Into  the  many  myateriea  of  honaekecping,  aad 
likewiae  to  houaekeepers  of  every  deacription.  The  can- 
tenta,  exdudve  of  the  Ledger  part  of  the  work,  are  rlaairil 
under  the  following  amudng  heads; — The  Elements  of 
Domestic  Economy — Memorial  in  behalf  of  Supper 
agdnst  Dinner — Tlie  'Tis  Buts,  (a  curious  poem,)  set  ta 
music— Old  £xactly*s  Method — Hints  on  Economy,  by 
Messrs  Managewdl,  Juatenough,  and  Makdtdo — ^Toni 
Thrifty  on  the  Pleaaure  of  Early  Rldng — Excellent  Rule 
of  Admind  Ever-ready,  and  Tom  Thrifty *k  Maxima.  The 
Account  of  Houadceeping  at  the  end  of  the  vqlume  ftr 
every  day,  wedc,  and  month  of  the  year,  ia  calculated  to 
be  highly  uaeful.  There  are  alao  Abatracta  of  E^ensei, 
TUdes  of  Wages,  Recdpts,  &c,  which  make  the  whale 
complete,  aad  will,  no  doubt,  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  those  who  purchase  the  work,  as  the  Bd&at  men  say, 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


Composition  and  Punctuation  familiarlg  explained,  fir 
those  who  have  neglected  the  study  of  Grammar,  By 
Justin  Brenan.  London.  Effingham  Wilaoa.  1829. 
12mo.     Pp.  144. 

Wa  have  read  this  little  book  with  much  satisfiurtkin. 
Something  of  the  kind  hat  been  long  wanted,  and  the 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  SONO. 
By  the  Etiriek  SAipAm^. 

Row  on,  row  on,  thoa  caiildrife  wmve — 

Weel  may  you  fume,  and  growl,  and  grumUe— 
Wed  may  yoa  to  the  tempcet  rave. 

And  down  your  briny  moontains  tumble  ; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  cauld 

Of  firmest  friend  and  fondest  lover, 
Who  lie  in  thy  dark  bosom  pall'd, 

The  garish  green  wave  roiling  over. 

Upon  thy  waste  of  waters  wide. 

Though  ray'd  in  a*  the  dyes  o*  heaven, 
1  never  turn  my  looks  aside. 

But  my  poor  heart  wi*  grief  is  riven  ; 
For  then  on  ane  that  ]oe*d  me  wed 

My  heart  wiU  evermair  be  turning ; 
An*  oh  !  *tis  grievous  aye  to  feel 

That  there  b  nought  for  me  but  mourning. 

For  whether  he*8  alive  or  dead. 

In  distant  lands  for  maiden  sighing, 
A  captive  into  slavery  led. 

Or  in  thy  beds  of  ambor  lying, 
I  cannot  tell — I  only  know 

I  loved  him  dearly,  and  forewam*d  him ; 
I  gave  him  tliee  in  pain  and  woe. 

And  tluMi  hast  never  more  retam*d  him. 

Still  thou  row*st  on  with  sullen  roar — 

A  broken  heart  to  thee  is  nothing ; 
Thou  only  lov*st  to  lash  the  shore. 

And  Jabber  out  thy  thunder,  frothing. 
Thy  still  small  voice  send  to  this  creek, 

The  wavy  field  of  waters  over ; 
Oh  !  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  speak  ! 

And  tell  me  where  thou  hold*st  my  love  ! 
Afonn^^efi^er. 

EDINBUROH  RBVI8ITBD. 

I  WAS  a  lad,  a  chubby  lad, 

A  curly-pated  lad. 
When  one  forenoon  I  bade  adieu 

To  all  the  friends  I  had. 
And  saird  for  India,  with  a  heart 

Half  merry  and  half  sad. 

We  crossed  the  Line,  and  round  the  Cape 

We  held  our  stormy  way ; 
We  toss'd  beneath  a  tropic  night, 

Bum*d  *neath  a  tropic  day. 
And  not  till  five  long  months  were  past. 

Cast  anchor  off  Bombay. 

For  many  a  year  in  Indian  land 

I  broU'd  and  toU*d  fuU  sore; 
But  finding  I  was  getting  rich. 

My  lot  I  quietly  bore. 
Still  looking  forward  to  the  time 

I  should  return  once  more. 

At  last  it  came,  though  not  until 

The  bloom  of  youth  was  flown. 
And  till,  when  looking  at  my  face. 

It  hardly  seem'd  my  own  ; 
My  eye  was  dim,  my  brow  was  bald, 

My  cheek  was  whity>brown. 

^  There*s  not  a  man  in  Edinburgh,** 

Thus  to  myself  I  said, 
*'  WiU  know  me  now,  for  more  than  half 

Of  jny  old  friends  are  dead. 


And  they  who  still  remain  will  ba 
As  stiff  and  oold  as  lead.** 

With  heavy  purse,  but  heavier  heart, 

I  slowly  travell*d  home ; 
And  when  at  length  I  caught  a  glimpaa 

Of  high  St  Giles's  dome. 
How  freshly  back  into  my  heart 

Old  thoughts  began  to  oome  ! 

*•  And  dian  I  find  lAce  still  the  same, 
llioogh  friends  be  changed  or  lovt, 

Aold  Reekie !  whom  my  soul  held  dear 
On  Coromandel*s  coast  ? 

Thou  hast  not,  queen  of  many  a  hill. 
Like  me  been  tempests  tost  !** 

Alas !  my  native  town  wot  dianged  ; 

I  scarcely  knew  the  place. 
For  only  here  and  there  I  caught 

The  mdancholy  grace 
Of  some  remember*d  feature  still 

Unaltered  on  its  £soe ! 

Perchance  'twas  fairer  than  before^ 

Yet  not  so  dear  to  me ; 
Why  had  they  stolen  my  childhood*s  haimts 

When  I  was  o*er  the  sea  ? 
Why  was  there  nought  but  stone  and  lima 

Where  green  fields  used  to  Im  ? 

The  CaltoD-hill  vras  all  cut  up. 

The  High-street  all  cut  down, 
A  churchyard  was  let  out  in  shops,* 

The  old  **  Nor'  Loch**  was  gone  ; 
And  many  a  country  road  was  now 

A  street  within  the  town ! 

Even  Arthur's  Seat  look'd  different  now» 
For  they  had  pruned  the  Crags, 

And  all  the  fine  irregular  rocks. 
That,  like  the  horns  on  stags. 

Once  jutted  out,  had  gone  to  fill 
The  civic  money-bags. 

FVom  every  venerable  place 

Patrician  pride  had  fled  ; 
In  courts  where  nobles  used  to  dwell 

Trade  rear*d  her  noisy  head ; 
And  Fashion  to  a  newer  bride 

At  the  West  End  was  wed. 

The  grass  grew  green  in  George's  Square^ 

The  Meadows  were  deserted  ; 
The  house  where  Walter  Scott  was  bora 

Look'd  old  and  broken-hearted  ; 
The  order  of  idl  things  to  me 

Seem'd  grievovsly  inverted. 

As  for  my  fiiends,  there  scarce  was 

A  lonely  man  am  I ; 
And  often  when  I  see  the  stream 

Of  busy  life  flow  by. 
All  glittering  in  the  smiles  of  hope, — 

A  tear-drop  dims  my  eye. 

0  !  could  I  ever  be  again 
A  curly-pated  lad, 

1  would  not  leave  my  native  land 
For  aU  Allahabad  ; 

It  is  domestic  love,  not  gdd. 
That  makes  the  boaom  glad. 


H.  G.  B. 


*  Part  of  the  Caltoci- hill  btirying-ground  was  icmuved  in  I81J  to 
malMwayfortheWstezlooBiidgc  * 
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Tbb  a  n  n  u a  ls.— In  the  latt  numberof  thai  taue^Hkat  fiunflj  peri- 
odical, Tk€  apMtand  Afanmera  qf  the  Age,  eonduetid  by  Mr  &  C 
Hall,  fhe  editor  of  die «'  Amulet.**  there  iaMme  corioot  iofonnatkm 
ttipectfaif  •*  The  Amunls."  It  leema  that  the  enormous  turn  of 
L.90,000  la  actually  put  In  dreulatloa  toy  the  pubUeatioii  of  theae 
booki.  WeiUey,  tiie  bookbinder  In  Priars  Coounont.  hai  no  Icet 
Aaa  S50  men  at  work  t  and  It  It  caleulated  that  fOOO  people  aie  iMpt 
In  employmciit  fbr  two  or  three  montbe  by  the  Anouala  akMMb 

EDmmiAL  WABPAMi^The  Bcntoi*  of  two  of  tke  Edinburgh 
newipapen  hare  Roae  to  lonntieadtt  and  rather  a  cmfooadwlhai 
been  fought,  of  whMi  we  lutpect  the  partiat  cuueerned  have  not  yet 
heard  the  Uttt.  for  the  London  and  ptovlnelalEdlton  are  apt  to  wax 
father  wajcgUh  upon  thceeoeeailont.  Forourownpart,  we  pMllrr 
pnrtuhig  the  eren  tenor  of  our  way,  widwutmeddllnff  wtth  theie  bold 
and  Moody  deeds. 

Thu  LfTSBATims  or  ths  Lan  FMona^— Sir  Thonas  Dick 
lander,  a  literary  baronet  of  the  north  eoantrie,  la  laistty  enticed 
In  reeording  the  devastatlooe  of  tbeantumoal  floods  In  that  a«rlet. 
neasuzlng  and  calculating  the  extent  of  the  Indlvldnal  losees,  and 
dirooldlnganthe  anecdotes  and  traMi  of  chanelnr  to  which  they 
gaverlse.  As  the  toterestattaefahiK  Co  such  narratives  Is  In  so«e4a> 
irree  evanescent.  Sir  Thomas  should  remember  the  advice  of  Mae- 
beth,  ••  Twerebest  twere  well  dooe^  and  dene  qnkkly.**  We  re- 
giet  to  kam  that  Mr  Fyaser  of  Rellg,InvemMsdhlre,  the  accomplish, 
ed  traveler,  and  able  author  of  the  «<  Knarflhash,'' has  k»tab«ve  4500 
ty  these  disastrous  floods. 

MuarcAi.  NorlnoM^^The  Oreeks  and  Romans  ixpiDssud  Urn 
notes  In  music  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  whidi  theypkMcd  abova 
the  text;  and  their  dumtioo  was  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  syl- 
lables  above  whidi  they  were  written.  Onldo  Aietlnus,  a  fienedlo. 
tine  Monk  of  a  cloister  In  the  district  of  FeRaim,  invented  the  sya- 
tem  of  linear  notation,  and  the  piactiee  of  singtag  the  notes  with  the 
syllables  ut.  re.  ml,  Ao.,  about  the  year  IOCS.  Tlie  Idea  of  marking 
the  diflbrent  duration  of  the  notes  by  the  fbrm  of  the  points  employ- 
ed, originated  with  John  de  Murs,  a  Parisian  doctor,  who  flourished 
daring  the  flrst  half  of  the  Hth  century.  Ouldo  arranged  a  gamut 
of  twenty-two  diatonic  notes,  whldi  heeomposed  of  seven  hexa- 
chords.  He  diose  fox  the  syllables  on  whldi  his  scholars  were  to  ex- 
ercise the  gamut— at.  re,  ml.  fs,  sol.  la.  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
first  six  lines  of  a  hymn  to  St  John,  whldi  was  then  In  ftequentuee. 
This  new  system  of  notation  was  shortly  after  Intioduoed  at  Bre- 
men, by  Bishop  Herman,  to  whom  It  was  eoaomunlcated  by  the  Is- 
▼cntiMr. 

LITTBR  PBOM  THS  BOITOR  OP  ACKnRMA]nr*a  JVTIinLB  POROnT 

MS  HOT. 

!n»  Ms  Editor  qffhe  EMnhmrgh  LUerary  Journal, 

London,  Nop.  6, 18f9. 
Sir,— The  number  of  your  Journal  ftnr  October  Slst,  has  Jest  been 
put  into  my  hands.  I  there  find.  In  your  review  of  Aekermemi^ 
Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not.  some  remarks  which  seem  to  demand  an 
explanation  ftroro  roe  as  editor  of  that  work  {  and  indeed,  were  It  not 
given,  ymi  might  have  some  ground  to  *'  suppose  that  sHence  im- 
plies euIpafaUity.*  I  hope,  however,  to  convince  you  that  your  con- 
duftlons  are  not  less  errooeotis  than  the  premises  on  wUdi  they  arc 
founded.— I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  not  dispute  my  friend 
Ackermann's  right  to  the  title  Forgtt'Me-NU,  You  must  be  aware, 
too.  of  the  success  of  the  work  to  which  he  gave  tfiat  title  before  any 
pubUoatlon  resembling  our  present  Annuals  exlstsd.  Speculating 
upon  this  success,  a  booksdier  tiiought  fit  to  usurp  this  title  in  the 
JnvenUe  Forgei-Xo-Noi,  not  only  without  Adurmann's  consent,  but 
without  giving  the  slightest  Intimation  of  Ms  intention.  The  oonea- 
qnence  was,  that  many  purdiased  that  woric  under  the  Impffcsslon 
that  it  was  Ackermann's  publication  t  sad  some^  stfil  more  uninform- 
ed on  such  matters,  bought  it  instead  of  lUs  origind  Ferget'-Mo-Noi, 
He,  naturally  enough,  fdt  himself  aggrieved,  Md  Intimated  as  RMidi 
to  Mr  Hall,  who,  on  his  own  behdf,  and  that  of  Mrs  H.,  merdydls- 
daimeJ  any  participation  in  the  diolce  of  the  title.  Ackermana  at 
length  determined  to  apply  the  only  remedy  fas  Ma  power,  and  to  give 
to  the  world  a  work  with  Ms  own  lillr.  and  stamped  with  kU  own 
1MMM,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken  for  the  odier. 
A  ridieukms  threat  of  proeifedings  in  Chimeery  was  thrown  out  to 
deter  him  ttom  his  purpose,  and,  as  that  had  no  elbet,  his  oonduet 
Is  now  pubHdy  peodaimed  to  be  neither  "  Ikir  nor  honourable,*^ 
and,  indeed,  to  be  '*  uiOustiflable^''  For  my  part,  I  oonodved  it  to 
be  such  as  to  need  no  apcdogy  t  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  had  there 
appeared  to  me,  in  this  intcrforsooe,  any  thing  in  the  least  degree 
"  harassing  and  injurious,"  or  "  unfolr  and  dlshonouraUe,"  you 
•hottld  not  hare  seen  my  name  ooupled  with  It  At  any  rate,  with 
the  lady's  prerogative  of  scolding,  I  shaU  not  Intcrfore;  and  whether 
the  publie  impcadiment  of  my  friend  proceeds  fhmi  Mrs  Hall  or  her 
puUlshers,  It  only  furnishes  one  more  proof  of  the  trutii  ol  the  re- 
mark, that  when  a  person  has  done  you  an  injury,  however  patlentiy 
you  may  endure  it,  you  iniist  expect  U  to  be  IbOovsd  up  by  ilaiider 


and  abuse*— Withoot  meenlng  to eriiidse yooreritleisai*  IaimS|ini 
observe,  that  WilUsfli  optaiioo  of  the  meaner  la  which  Oimvae  ^  p0- 
formed  his  part  in  the  plate  of  **Tbe  Spanish  Priaeeea,**  illlln  u 
vriddy  from  yours,  that  he  has,  in  oonsequcnce  of  die  taleat  Oiew 
displayed  by  that  artist,  engaged  him  to  wotk  CBdosiTcly  fbr  haneeft 
— I  wish  I  could  satisfy  your  enquiries  respectiag  the  Bowlttoof  lid. 
tingham.  All  I  know  of  them,  erroprinfl  fkom  their  fiafaiS*.^  0g^ 
tributloBS  In  the  Annuals,  Is,  that  William  Is  the  hMhassd  oC  Mvjk 
and  brother  of  Bichaid.  They  belong  to  the  Sodety  of  rHe^b,a^ 
are,  I  bdievc' engaged  in  trade.  You  axe  atpetfoecmMrtytoasake 
what  use  you  please  of  this  communication,  or  of  any  part  of  li»  asi 
if  printed*  to  aflix  or  not  Iht  name  oC  Sb*,  joaOg  i 

F. 

[The  remarks  to  whldi  the  dwveletlBr  retell  oeeor  in  No^  51  ef 
the  LiTXRART  JooRHAU  Thcy  were  dietated  by  no ; 
de^re  to  do  Juetlce  to  all  parties,  and  with  the  I 
Mr  Shoberi's  letter  predsdy  as  we  have  recdved  it.  For  Ma  H4 
however,  we  beg  to  say,  that  we  believe  her  to  be  a  lady  who 
upon  no  oceasioo  whatever,  exerdse  any  *'  prerogati* 
Aatothemannerinwhieh  WUkle/'spaiBtiag  ofthe  •* 
ces^  Is  engmved,  we  are  indiaed  to  think  that  tho 
saw  was  not  oae  ci  the  bsst,  and  that  Graves  ia  ftiHcfd  to 

p«ml«gthii  ^^  wgta  tftrt  Ht«pnfiH  tn  allnw  htm,  tlwi..^ 

<tf  opfadoa  that  tbte  work  might  have  been  better  < 

Jonr,2 
TheaMeai  Qoee^^At  Drary  LaM^  a 

**  Snakes  inthe  Grass,*  has  been  suoeessfUly  produoed.'  Itte  mil. 
tea  by  Mr  Buduloae,  an  aoler^-Mothiag  very  utm 
on  at  Coveot  Garden.— Matthews  Mkd  Yates  have  produced , 
dever  trifle  at  the  Addphi,  eaUed  «'  The  Bold  Dnfloosu*— 6om 
dlsnisslon  has  taken  place  in  the  London  papers,  let,  eooccniaf  da 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  Rome,  wUdt  Yon^  sti8  tA 
Room,  In  oppositkm  to  what  Is  now  the  estahhslied  oao  and  wumt 
andSd,  as  to  the  pioper  spelling  and  praBuneiation  of  the  wssd 
SAaktpeare,  whldi  his  own  autograp  ,  piestaiul  In 
mons,  proves  shoald  be  spdtas  we  have  now  wiittsn  it* 
in  good  society.  Is  bow  invariably  pronounced  as  if  thero 
altar  the  Ir— notwithstandity  the  attempt  which  has  bea 
made  at  Covent  Garden  by  Charles  Kemble  and  othms  to 
'  it  8/kurpeare,  perhaps  the  original  way,  but  altered  by  i 
— Dowton,  probaUy  the  purest  and  moat  mrtoial  "^w^i^n  Ivisf, 
is  about  to  perfbrm  at  the  Cobnxg  Thttitrt— Eoan,  Jnrrica-.  and  Mia 
F.  H.  Kelly  are  going  to  {day  at  Amsterdam.— Morton'a  comedy  d 
•'  The  Dramatbt,"  has  beentnmslatcd  htt>  Spanish,  said  ^  Ind  s 
run  of  fifty  nights  at  Madrid.— > We  are  infiormed  that  Mnnnlf  a 
appear  hen  as  soon  as  Mi»s  Patoa  leaves  us.    Miss  Paton  te  to  be  a 
Glasgow  fi^r  three  nights.— A  new  piece,  called  *'  The  Robbo^ 
Biide,**  has  this  week  been  transferred  with  lurrraa  to  our 
than  Itomlfln.    Miss  Jarman  plays  the  heroines 

Wekxly  List  of  Prrporhahcxs. 

Not,  7.— Nov.  13. 

Saw     Barber  qfSevtUe,  if  Wmiam  Ihetmptom^ 

Mow      Gay  Memnering,  ^  Do, 

Tuaa.    Bride  ^  Lammermoor,  Be,  4  The  Robber^s  Wyt, 

Wan.     Ltminn  nUage, ^ De. 

TRoas.  Lord  ^tke  Honor,  S[  Do* 

Fru       The  Merchant  qf  Venice,  4  The  Robber>$  Viyt, 


TO  OUa  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoRTRTRUTioirs  pour  in  upon  us  so  thickly  that  it  la  diOenlt 
us  even  to  read  them  all,  mudi  less  to  give  them  all  a  placo. 
munications  ttom  many  ef  our  most  esteemed 
at  this  moment  In  types,  which,  forsom 
vain  endeavoured  to  find  room  fbr.     Daring  tiie  . 
new  works,  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  space  we  allot  to 

ous  literature.    The  artidea,  however,  both  hi  proaeand 

the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  William  Tenuaat,  Esi|.,  Dr  Gllleaplab 
Dr  Memea,  shall  appear  at  our  very  earliest  eonva' 

«'  Scenes  ftom  the  Portfblio  of  a  TraveUer,"— •« 

dla,"-^  The  Legend  of  the  Rival  Giants,**  and  ••     , 

over  fbr  early  insertion.- We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  room  for 
*'  Rambles  among  the  Hebridefe."— *'  Caledonia  Aonia,"  and  the 
munication  twax  Mrs  Grant,  Duthn,  are  under  coodderatSon.—' 
tracu  IVoramy  unpublished  Lifo,''liefi9r  foeauttiorat  our 
er^— A  Notice  of  the  '*  Ant*  in  our  next.— We  diall  attend  toth 
sub)ect  mentioiied  by  our  friend  In  Dundee*  and  will  write  tnlte. 

The  Vcfscs  to  •«  Ailsa  Craig*  and «« To  Allsoo,*dunhaveaphNi 
— TheUnes  by  ••  Bernard,**  and  by  «•  P.**  of  nissgny^aUl  act  saL 
na^Weadvlae  "  J.  S.^*  and  «•  Z.  Z.'of  Gkisgow,  toglvvnp  iiijmiaj 

Thematerids  fbra  very  hitarsstlng  notiee  of  some  nnpu 
rcmahn  of  Robert  Buma  have  so  much  inereased  npon  our 
tfttt  we  find  U  necessary  to  poalpooe  our  article 
next  Satufday.  Theuopubllahadvanasof  thepoatFhdi^ilMlldia 
be  given  in  our  next. 


'it 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


THE  NEW  MONTHLY  and  LONDON  MAGA- 

"^  ZING  for  NOVEMBBB. 

CoiTTMirrs*— Notet  tm  the  Irish  CtrculCt  We3cford«  WatcKotd. 
RUkMUiT.  Ckmniel— EffeeC  of  Cnumclpfttlon— A  Visit  to  Newitaad 
AbbcT,  the  leat  of  the  Byrooe— PMUget  from  a  Poet'*  nreem  Book 
—A  Thought  of  the  Future,  by  Un  Hemaoe— lUmblhi^  of  a  Oeeul- 
tory  Man— The  Diligence— AutcMocniphy  of  a  l^ndaulet— Ridie- 
lieu.  a  Tale  of  the  Court  of  rranoe-^be  Coronation  of  Corina— Ko* 
dety  in  Russia— Tartar  Burial— Balls— The  Bohemians,  &e.— The 
Dead  Sea— The  Crusade  of  Children  -Letters  from  N»w  Y<irlL.  No.  J 
»Com  Lawsaod  Catediisra— Mr  Huskisaon- The  New  Police— Adiea 
to  the  Charleys— Epigram,  Marble  Arch.  &e.  and  the  usual  ▼arletics 
in  Politics.  Critical  NoUers  of  Neir  PubUcatioos.  the  Drama.  Music. 
Fine  Arts,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Peraoos  lately  decMsed,  ProTin- 
dal  Oeeurreooes.  &e.  Ac. 

Printed  for  Hsmrt  Colbobw  and  RrcBAnn  Bshtlbt,  London  t 
Bbll  and  BnAortJTB,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh!  and  Sold  by  all 
Booluellert. 

This  day  is  published. 
In  3  large  toH.  price  £t.  8«.  embdlished  with  a  fine  portrait, 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  DANIEL 

'^^'-  DR  POB,  containing  a  REVIEW  of  his  WRITINGS  and  his 
OPINION^  upon  a  variety  of  IMPORTANT  MATTERS,  CIVIL 
Md  BCCLESIASTICAU 

By  WALTER  WILSON,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
London :  Hurst,  Cbincic.  &  Co..  St  Paul's  Churdi-Vaxd.    Sold 
by  Coif  STABi.B  A  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Plaee.  Edinburgh. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published. 

In  S  Tolumes,  post  8to,  mice  £1, 10s.,  with  a  full  length  portrait  of 

Che  Author,  eBgrave4  jby  Holx.,  after  a  drawing  by  Waobmam, 

THX  SKCOND  KDITIOK  OP 

MEMOIRS  of  the  EXTRAORDINARY  MILI- 

'^  '-  TARV  CAREER  of  JOHN  SHIPP,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  his 
Malesty's  R7(h  lUgiment.    Written  by  Himself. 

This  Work,  the  first  edition  of  which,  consisting  of  1000  copies, 
has  been  sold  in  a  few  months,  has  been  earefidly  re-editad,  coosl- 
derably  enlarged  and  improTed,  and  much  no%e1  and  important 
natter  has  been  substituted  for  what  was  leas  hiteresting.  The  at- 
tention of  Military  Oflloers  Is  particulariy  requested  to  the  obsenra* 
dons  on  the  important  mt^ett  of  Cobpobal  Pun ibbmbbt  in  the 
British  Aimv,  and  the  practical  Hfitrs  to  Youno  Svbaltbbms 
(now  first  pnntfd),  whidi  occupy  sereral  chapter*  of  the  work. 


For  Literary  Notices  of  tfie  First  Edition,  sae  T%t  Attatie  Jnuntalt 
Tht  Oriental  HenUd,  The  United  Service  Journat,  and  Tke  Monthly 
Review  for  February  1819.  The  Literary  Qatette,  The  Weekly  Re- 
vlew,  Tke  Spectator  Sewspaper,  Ate.  die. 

London:  Hubbt,  Chancb.  Ac  Ca.  65,  St  PauPs  Chnrcli-Yaid. 
Sold  by  Conbtablb  &  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edlnbuigh. 

WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  a  A  TALBOVS.  OXFORD  f  ~ 
HURST,  CHANCE.  &  CO.  LONDON  i 
And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
This  day  Is  published,  in  8to,  price  lAn.  doth  boards, 

A   MANUAL  of  ANCIENTHISTORY,  consider- 

ed  in  reiatlcm  to  the  Constitutions,  Commrroe,  and  Ccrtonies  of 
the  dtfll»rent  States  of  Antiquity.  By  A.  H.  L.  HEEREN,  Professor 
of  History  In  the  Unitcraity  of  Oottingen.  Translated  from  the 
German. 

This  Manual,  for  which  we  an  indebted  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguithed  scholars  t^  Germany,  and  whidi  ha»  been  adopted  as  a 
Text  Book  in  must  of  the  Continental  Universities,  comprises  the 
history  of  the  andent  States  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
from  the  earliest  limes  to  tlie  final  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire 
In  the  west.  It  contains  also  a  geographical  outline  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  septraie  countries  treated  oft  and 
to  each  section  or  the  work  is  appeiuled  a  catalogue  raisoontf  of  the 
best  works  on  the  suta|)eci.  The  facts  are  coodsely  but  dearly  nar- 
nted  in  chroodogical  order,  the  constitutions  of  the  numerous  states 
are  described,  traced  to  their  origin,  and  their  progie«ive  changes 
pointed  out  and  accounted  for  with  sagadty  and  »kill  i  and  the  whole 
fs  interspersed  with  sudi  acute  remaris  and  judicious  questions,  as 
cannot  well  fall  to  force  the  attention  upon  those  important  events 
tn  ancient  history  which  are  most  interesting  to  the  poUtidan,  the 
historian,  and  the  philosopher. 

A  SKETCH  of  the  POLITICAL  HISTORY  of 
ANCIEVT  GREECE,  by  A.  H.  L.  Hbirbit.  Profcsaor  of  History 
Ib  the  University  of  Gotangen,  &e.»  tnndated  from  the  German. 
iB  1  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  and 
DECLINE  of  RHYMING  LATIN  VERSE,  with  many  Spedmens. 
by  Sir  Albxandbb  Crokbbs.  D.C.L.  and  F.A.S.,  neatly  printed 
in  crown  8vo,  doth  boards.    7s.  6d, 

Twdve  copies  only  have  been  printed  on  fine  drawing  paptr,  price 
18s.  lulf-bound. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY.  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Tbomas  Wolbkt,  Cardinal,  dividf  d  into  three  parts,  his  AspiriM. 
Triumph,  and  Death.  By  Thomab  Stobbb.  Student  of  Chrbt 
Church,  Oxford.  In  I  voU  8vo,  printed  uniformly  with  CaveiKiish's 
Life  of  Wolsey.  7%.  6d.  boards.    Only  130  copies  printed. 

The  OXFORD  PRIZE  POEMS;  being  a  eoHec 
tion  of  all  the  English  Poems  that  have  obtained  pri»s  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  beautifully 
printed  on  the  finest  wove  paper,  fodscap  8vo,  price  As.  boairts. 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  ALDRICK'S  LOGIC,  beautifully 
printed  on  a  sheet  of  fine  royal  paper.  Is.  6d. 

DR  WHATELY^S  LOGIC,  abridged  for  the  Use 
of  ^denU  of  the  University.  By  the  Rev.  Samubl  HrKOs,  M.A., 
Viee-nrlndpal  of  St  Alban  HaU.  Oxford.    Itmo.    sewed  Cs. 

This  contains  all  that  is  ncceasary  op  this  subject,  to  qualify  can- 
didate* for  the  Khools.  ' 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

This  Splandld  Annual  will  eontain  a  five«et  RowAirrfc  PaAss. 
with  SoNoa. by  Sra  Waltbb  Scott;  boddas  LsTTsas  ftaa  Lea» 
Btbom  to  several  Priends. 

London:  Published  for  the  Proprietor,  by  Hunwr,  Chabcb.  k 
Co.,  St  Paurs  Church- Yard,  and  R.  JBsvNrvos.  Cheapddeb  SoU  ^ 
CowBTABLB  and  Co.,  Bdinbnrgh,  and  all  Bookselleca. 

ThisdavispubUshed* 
In  1  thick  volume,  post  Svo*  price  12s.,  %rith  a  bmttiftil 

THE  POETICAL  ALBUM,  and  REGIS' 

*•     MODERN  FUGITIVE  POETRY.-«bcobd  Sr 
Edited  br  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ^ 
"See  f  I  have cufrd  the  fiowen  that  promiaed 
And  where  not  sure— perplex*d«  but  pleased— I 
At  sndh  as  seem*d  the  fSslrest.— -Btboit. 

t  HiTBBT,  Cbamcb,  &  Co.,  65,  St  PauTs  Choicii-TaBi. 


THE 


On  the  fSth  of  October  was  pabllshed,  prioK  Sbi, 
Dedicated  to  Profassor  Wikoo, 

THE  JUVENILE  KEEPSAKE,  for  1880,  E^ted 

by  T.  ROSCOB.  Es(|.,  embdlished  with  nuneraus  line  ib«B> 
▼tags,  nnder  the  soportntendence  of  Mr  Charles  Heath.  Theesa. 
tents,  by  some  of  the  most  favourite  and  distinguiehed  wrriten  far 
youth,  are  enlanred  to  Sixteen  Sheets  of  letter-prea,  ftwmlme  one  d 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  its  daab  In  the  Mat  of  contribution  sir 
"Tbb  HBiBof  NBWTONBosxABO,''ahuniarottetal«lBi  vene.bvTte 
hte  cdefarated  Mrs  J.  Hunter,  (communicated  by  Ladj  c«^^^**^*>- 
"  Tmb  CBiLOBsir*a  laLAno."  by  M.  de  Genlia.  •*  A  Talk  or  ras 
CBBiarsiAa  HoLiOATa."  «*Thb  Ball  DBxaa.**  by  the  aothord 
"  The  Flower  Show.*  ••  Thb  Battlb  or  thb  Maopibs,*  by  Mia 
MItford.  Also  Talcs  by  Mrs  Hofiand,  Mrs  Opie,  Miaa  Porter,  Mw 
Roscoe.  MIss'E.  Taylor,  L.  E.  L.,  W.  Howitt.  J.  Montgooicry.  C*% 
of  Shefiield«  John  Bowring.  Esq.,  the  author  of  '*  Loreaao  de  Ito- 
did,"  the  Editor  of '« The  Literary  Gaactta,*  &p.  Ac 

London:  Hubbt,  Cbakcb.  &  Co.,  65.  St  Pnars  dnreh-Ynd. 
Sold  by  CoNBTABLB  &  Co.  19,  Watcrioo  Place,  Edlnbiuclw  m^  aU 
Booksellers. #         

THE  ANNUALS  for  1830. 

MxssES  CONSTABLE  ft  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  PIm^ 

Are  AORNT.S  fbr  the  foHowlM,  via.  :« 

LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL ;  edited  by  THa 

MAS  ROSCOB,  Esq.  with  t6  Ei«TBvtau(t.  eli«aiHl7  boMi  la 
moroooa    Svo,  L.1,  Is.  t  or  large  paper.  India  pkooCk  L.f,lte.Ci. 

The  KEEPSAKE;  with  19 EngravinffB,  bcoutiMty 
bound  in  silk.    Price  31s.  i  or  large  jiaper,IndU  prooft.  L.S,ISa.«. 

The  IRIS ;  amall  8vo,  with  12  EngraYiiiCB,  boond ia 
silk.    ISs.  t  or  large  papw,  with  India  proofs,  L.I,  ta. 

The  COMIC  ANNUAL;  edited  by  THOMAS 
HOOD,  witti  nomerous  homorons  Engravi^s,  alfcar  rmiikitMnti 
Fancy  binding,  price  ISs. 

The  JUVENILE  KEEPSAKE;  with  8  BngraTiagi. 

Fancy  binding,  88. 

The  ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE  ;  witb  40  Ea- 
gravlngi  on  wood,  after  Landseer,4fcc  in  dik.    Prieeek.6d. 

The  GOLDEN  LYRE;  beautifully  printed  In  GiM. 
In  silk,  price  lOs.  6d. 

MARSH'S  IMPROVED  FAMILY  JOURNAL 
and  MEMORANDA,  for  1480.    4to,  price  fs. 
tHB  TBAPB  apprnap. 

T.ANDSCAPE  ANNUAL,  KEEPSAKE,  WIN- 

-"    TER»S  WREATH,  SOUVENIR,  IRIS,  and   JUVENILE 
KEEPSAKE. 

JAMBS  KAV,  BooKBBLLRB.  BLENHEIM  PLACE,  Head  of 
Leith  Walk,  respectfully  announces  to  the  public,  the  arrival  of  s 
large  assortment  of  those  splendid  speeimena  of  art  and  talent  that 
penodicaUy  appear  Hke  stars  in  the  literary  horlaoa.  These  Aaasuls 
sufpas«  anv  of  tiwir  inredeoessors.  more  particularly  the  Keeosakc, 
whidi  contains  no  less  than  nineteen  superb  and  exquisite  cnc<a- 
vinn,  and  embraces  the  names  of  all  the  living  authors  who  have 
dtstfnguished  themselves  In  the  paths  of  literature.  He  thereAcs 
invites  the  inspection  of  his  friends  to  these,  as  well  aa  to  a  great  va> 
riety  of  Book«  in  every  deoartnent of  Uieiature^  at  a  chc^^ lass 
than  any  bookseller  in  Bdiirirargh. 

Just  published,  a  PLAN  of  EDINBURGH,  with  all  the  New  la. 
provements.  Price  Is.  plain;  U,  eoloared,  od  drawing  papert  or  Sk 
od.  with  case.    ' 

Blenheim  Plaoe,  14th  November  18S9. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 
Jambb  Kat  begs  leave  to  Inform  hl«  Friends,  and  Che  PiAlle  ia 
fsoeral,  that  he  will  commence  SELLING,  by  AUCTION.  UB- 
R ARIES,  containing  many  thousands  of  volumes  In  every  4topiit> 
ment  of  Literature,  at  his  Area  Shop.  No.  f ,  BLENHEIM  PLACE, 
in  the  month  of  November  next.  As  ercry  book  must  be  eold  at 
whatever  price  it  may  bring,  great  bargains  may  be  expeetcd. 

30th  October  Wf9.  ^^ 

■^■^~  III 

Edinburgh :  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  hloemau, 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  ^LACEi 

Sold  also  by  Robkbtbox  ^  Atkinsoit,  Glasgow  t  W.  Craav. 
Jun.  ^  Ca,  Dublin  t  Huaaiv  Chancb.  ^  Co.  London :  and  by 
»11  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  tfanHWboot 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  dd,  or  Stamped,  and  tent  free  hp  poet,  IQtf. 
Printed  by  Bau.anttnb  dr  Co.  Paul's  Work*  CanoBgala. 
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THB  EDINBURGH  LITBRABT  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


Aooording  to  bar,  Bunw  tpoit  that  day,  though  labomiof 
under  «  cold,  Ui  the  ^KUMX  work  of  hi^.h«nr«iU  and  «p|Mk. 
TColly  ia  eaccdlnt  ipirits.  out  u  the  twiUcht  deepened, 
he  upeu^  to  grow  <  Terv  md  idwut  ■omething,'  and  at 
lenfftn  wandered  out  Into  the  barn-yard,  to  m^Ahia  wife, 
in  her  anxiety  for  hie  health,  fbUotra  him,  entreating  him 
in  Tain  to  obaerre  that  froet  had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the 
ilreride.  On  bdng  again  and  again  requested  to  do  eo,  he 
always  Dromind  compliance— but  still  remained  where  he 
waa^  striding  np  and  down  slowly,  and  contemplating  the 
sky,  which  was  singulariy  dear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs 
Boms  found  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his 
•yea  fixed  on  a  beantif ol  planet,  <  that  shone  like  another 
moon,*  and  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in.  He  immediately, 
on  entering  the  houses  called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote^  ex- 
actly as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one  coloring 
from  memory,  the  anhlima  and  pathetio 


*  Thou  Hngtfing  star,  with  lessenfaig  ray 

That  lorest  to  greet  the  early  mem, 
Asain  tbon  oshsrest  in  the  day 

Af  T  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
OfMarj !  dear  departed  shade. 

Where  is  thy  plaoe  of  blissful  rest? 
See^  thou  thy  lover  hndy  hdd, 

Hear*st  tbo«  the  gvsana  that  nod  hit  Iravl  r  ftc 

Tlie  following  simple  and  touching  yerses  rslar  to  the 
approaching  separation  of  the  lovers.  They  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  set  to  music,  and  are  wdl  calculated  to  take 
tkelr  phica  laymg  th«  popnlar  songs  of  tbeir  lamented 
author: 

vxas»% 

By  Robert  Bumif  wAen  akou^  tQ  Utme  S^otkmd, 

0*er  the  mlst-sbraoded  diAi  of  the  lone  monntafaistrayingt 
Where  the  wild  winds  of  winter  Ineesaantly  rave. 

What  vroeo  wring  my  heart  while  intense^  snrveying 
The  storm's  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the  wave. 

Te  foam-crested  billows,  allow  me  to  waQ, 
E*er  ye  toes  me  afar  from  my  loved  native  shore ; 

Where  the  flower  which  bloom'd  sweetest  in  Coila*s  green 
▼ale. 
The  prida  of  ao^y  boaom,  my  Mary's  ito  mora. 

No  msve  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  well  wander, 
And  smile  at  the  m«iu*s  rimpUd*  i^e  ia  the  wave ; 

Ko  mors  sbaH  my  arms  ding  with  fondness  around  her. 
For  the  dewdrops  of  morning  foil  cdd  on  her  grave. 

No  more  shall  the  soft  thrDl  of  love  warm  my  breast, 
I  haste  with  the  storm  to  a  far  distant  shore  ; 

Where,  unknown,  unlamented*  my  ashes  shall  rest. 
And  joy  shall  revisit  my  bosom  no  more. 

We  may  here  mention,  that  we  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence, and  haye  perused.  In  his  own  handwriting,  one  other 
unpublished  poem  by  Bums.  It  is  addressed  to  Clarinda, 
and  was  latdy  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Syme  of  Xhim- 
fties.  It  Is  not,  however,  one  of  the  poefs  most  success- 
ful efforts.  Mr  Lockhart  has  likewise  recovered  an  in- 
teresting poetical  epistle,  by  Bums,  which  has  never  b^ 
fore  been  given  to  the  public,  and  which  will  form  not 
the  least  valuable  addition  to  his  new  volume.  He  thus 
introduces  it  to  the  notice  of  his  readers : 

*<  It  was  at  this  time,  ( 17B7, )  I  bdkve,  that  Bums  indited 
m  Ihrdv  copy  of  nersee,  which  have  never  yet  been  printed, 
and  which  I  find  introduced  with  the  foUowing  memoraih- 
dnm,  in  a  small  collection  of  MSS.,  sent  by  the  poet  to 
Lady  H.  Don.  <  Mr  Chalmers,  a  gentleman  ia  Ayrshln, 
a  particular  firieod  of  asine,  asked  ma  to  write  a  poetical 
epistle  to  a  young  lady,  his  dukinea.  I  had  seen  ber,  but 
was  soarody  aoqiudnted  with  her»  and  wrote  as  foUowa:'— - 

"  Madam,— 

«  Wi*  braw  new  branks  in  mickls  prid^ 

And  eke  a  braw  new  brechan, 
My  Pegasus  I'm  got  astride. 

And  up  Psmassas  pechin ; 


Whiles  owrea  bush  wi'  downward 
Th«  doited  beast^  atomnKers ; 

Then  up  he  gets,  and  off  he  set) 
For  Mtkit  ^  WUHe  Chahnen. 


**  I  doubtna,  laas,  that  wed-kenn*d  nanae 

May  cost  a  pair  o'  blushes ; 
I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fiune^ 

Nor  his  warm-urged  wishes. 
Your  bonaie  foee,  sae  mild  and 

His  honest  heart  enamours ; 
And  foith  yell  no  be  lost  a  whit, 

Tho'  wtired  on  IFiUie  Chalmers 


*«  Anld  Trath  hersdl  might  swear  ye*re 

And  Honour  safoly  b^k  her« 
And  Modesty  assume  your  air. 

And  ne*er  a  ane  miatok*  her : 
And  sic  twa  love-Inspiring  een. 

Might  fire  even  holy  Pahntfi; 
Nsa  wonder,  then,  they've  fotal  been 

To  honest  Willie  auUm€n, 


'*  I  doubtna  Fortune  may  yen 

Some  mim-meu'd  pouUMr^d 
Fn*  lifted  up  wi'  Hdirttw  kws. 

And  baaa  upoa  hia  hreastle  ; 
3atobI  what  signifies  to  yoA 

Hb  lexicons  iJ^  grammars ; 
The  foding  heart's  the  royd  blue. 

And  that's  wl'  WUHe  Chalmers, 

^  SoBse  gaphi*  clowrla*  countrm  laMI 

Bfay  waide  for  your  fovonr; 
May  daw  his  hig.  a«4  vtvaik  his  baar^ 

And  host  up  aoine  palaver. 
Mv  bonny  maid*  before  ye  wed 

Sic  dumay-wltted  hammen^ 
Seek  Heaven  for  hdp,  and  barafit  dodp 

Awa*  wi'  Wil^  OuUf 


*<  Forgive  the  Bard !   My  fond  ngtrd 

For  ane  that  ahures  mv  bosom, 
Inapirea  my  muae  to  gie  in  his  duea^ 

For  dell  a  hair  I  rooae  bias. 
May  powers  aboon  unito  you  sooi^ 

And  fructify  your  aaaoura^— 
And  every  year  come  in  aaair  dear 

To  you  and  Hlllie  Chairmen.'* 

To  Mr  James  Bumes,  of  Montrose,  the  poefto 
Mr  Lockhart  has  been  indebted  for  five  nnpubUahed  hi- 
tera  of  Bums.  Two  of  these  we  shall  extract.  The 
first  was  written  In  1789,  Just  after  his  marriage  aai 
establishment  at  EUiesland.  Considering  the 
stances  which  led  to  his  union  with  Miss  Jean 
and  the  scandalous  stories  which  were  drculated  at  the 
time,  it  cannot  foil  to  be  read  with  much  Interest : 

**{EUiMlmd,  Mk  F^  ITBfiLV-Why  Idid  not  writeyas 
long  ago,  is  what,  even  on  the  racl^,  I  could  not  answct 
If  ¥ou  eaa  in  your  mind  form  an  iaea  of  indolence^  dtsa* 
pation,  hurry,  cares,  change  of  country,  enteriuf  on  unttid 
scenes  of  llfo--«li  combined,  vou  will  save  me  the  tmnl^af 
a  blushing  apology.  It  couM  not  be  want  of  regard  Uk  a 
man  for  whom  I  had  a  " '  " 


•  In  the  venioo  of  tiiit  aUnu  ahesdy  puUiibed«  this  word  It 
ptinted  dhitpkfL  We  pieftr  rimfUi,  m  more  esprenive  and  kai 
eonmoaiilase.— Eo. 


high  esteem  before  I  kaeer 
esteem  which  has  much  increased  since  I  did  know  htsi; 
and,  this  caveat  entered,  I  shall  plead  guilty  to  any  other  in- 
dictosent  with  which  you  shall  please  to  cnaige  me. 

'*  Alter  I  parted  from  you,  for  manv  montha  my  lift  wn 
one  continued  scene  of  dissipation.  Here,  at  last,  I  am  biw 
come  stationary,  and  have  taken  a  ftum,  and— a  vrifou  Tht 
form  lies  beautifully  dtuated  on  the  banks  of  the  NHh,  a 
large  river  that  runa  by  Dumfriea,  and  fidla  iato  the  Ssl- 
way  Frith.  I  have  gotten  a  lesae  of  my  form  aa  ka^  sa  I 
pleaaed  :  but  how  It  mar  turn  out  ia  joat  a  guoas^  as  it  h 
vet  to  improve  and  endoae^  &c;  however,  I  have  gosd 
h^tes  of  my  bargdn  on  the  whde. 

*'  My  wifo  is  my  Jean,  with  whose  story  yon  are  parth 
iusquainted.  I  found  I  had  a  much-loved  Nflow-cratarei 
happineaa  or  misery  ammig  my  hands,  and  1  durst  n^ttriir 
wltn  so  sacred  a  depodt  Indeed,  I  have  not  any  raasanta 
rapcni  the  step  I  have  taken,  as  I  have  attached  myself  taa 
verv  good  wiie»  and  have  ihaken  myself  looae  of  a  voy  hid 
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tbe  love  of  aimiJidty ;  the  loTe  of  nature ;  sympathy  with 
the  poor;  humour;  jpathoa;  latire;  warm  and  manly 
heartM;  the  pride,  the  uidependeDoe,  and  the  melancholy  of 
genius.  Some  readers  may  he  surprised  to  find  two  such 
names  placed  together  otherwise  than  by  way  of  contrast. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotteq,  that  Cowper  had  done  little  more 
than  building  bira-cages  and  rabbit-hatohes,  at  the  age  when 
the  grave  dosed  on  Bums." 

Our  readers  will  now  perodre  that  Mr  Lockhart  has 
not  trifled  with  his  new  edition,  but  that  it  is  a  bona  fide 
enlargement  and  improTcment  of  the  two  which  have 
preceded.  As  such,  it  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  where- 
erer  the  name  of  Bums  is  held  in  the  estimation  it  de- 


Passing  frmn  this  subject  to  one  not  less  interesting 
and  intimately  connected  with  it,  we  have  no  small  plea- 
sure in  being  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  a  ge- 
nuine and  original  portrait  of  Bums,  which  has  hitherto 
remained  altogether  unknown,  but  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  beUere  is  a  still  more  striking  likeness  than  the 
cmly  portrait  of  him  with  which  the  public  has  been  yet 
made  acquainted — that,  namely,  whidi  was  taken  by  Na- 
amyth.  The  new  portrait  was  painted  by  the  late  Peter 
Taylor,  an  artist  of  condderablecdebrityat  the  time  Bums 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1786. 
Mr  Taylor  was  then  a  very  young  man,  but  was  looked 
upon  by  competent  judges  as  destined  soon  to  rise  to  the 
▼ery  head  of  his  profession  as  a  portrait-painter.  Buchan, 
Bonnar,  and  Nasmyth,  were  his  contemporarieap  and  en- 
tertained the  highest  respect  for  his  abilities.  He  fdl  into 
had  health,  and  was  ordered  to  the  south  of  France,  where 
he  died  at  an  early  age.  He  was  of  an  enterpridng  spirit, 
possessed  of  fine  taste,  and  odebrated  for  the  accuracy  of 
Us  likenesses.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  as  a  collateral  dr- 
cnmstance,  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  wa^- 
doth  manufactory  into  Scotland.  Taylor  and  Bums 
were  very  Intimate,  the  latter  often  risiting  tbe  artist 
and  his  wife.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  merchant  in  Leith,  the  present  possessor  of 
the  portrait,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Bums  was  at 
the  painter*s  house,  Taylor  said  to  him, — **  Roble,  if 
you*U  sit  to  hare  your  picture  drawn,  I  will  do  it*'  The 
poet  agreed,  and  the  picture,  after  a  good  number  of  sit- 
tings, was  completed.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  £t- 
triok  Shepherd,  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  calling  on 
Mrs  Taylor,  along  with  Gilbert  Burns,  die  informed  them 
that  Bums  used  to  come  pretty  frequentiy  to  breakfast,  on 
wfaidioccadons  the  picture  in  question  was  produced.  The 
portrait,  it  appears,  never  went  out  of  the  artist's  hands, 
*  and  upon  his  death  became  the  property  of  his  widow. 
She  had  an  extraordinary  regard  for  it,  and  would  scarcely 
permit  any  one  to  see  it^  much  less  to  borrow  it.  Once, 
however,  she  allowed  it  to  go  out  of  her  custody  for  a  short 
time,  on  the  earnest  application  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
who,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  was  anxious  to 
show  it  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon.  His  Lorddiip 
afterwards  offered  forty  guineas  for  the  loan  of  it  a  se- 
cond time ;  but  Mrs  Taylor,  having  been  displeased  by 
his  keeping  it  a  day  or  two  longer  than  he  bargained  for 
before,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms.  All  applications 
fhmi  other  quarters  for  permission  to  have  it  copied  or  en- 
graved were  uniformly  negatived.  In  1828,  Mrs  Taylor 
bequeathed  the  portrait  to  her  rdative  Mr  William  Tay- 
lor, of  Leith. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  bdieve  that  we 
state  these  facts  thus  minutdy,  from  a  full  conviction  of 
their  fiddity.  The  portrait  does  not  come  to  us  from 
the  hands  of  any  profiBsdoaal  picture-dealer,  in  which 
case,  aware  as  we  are  of  the  practices  of  such  peofde,  we 
should  have  looked  upon  it  with  more  suspicion.  We 
have  oursdves  seen  it,  and  as  far  as  our  opinion  goes, 
can  safdy  pronounce  it  an  exceedingly  interesting,  well- 
pointed,  and  delicately-finished  portrait,  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  a  cabinet  picture,  and  is  what  paint- 
ers call  a  two-third  likeness,  lite  hat,  of  a  broad-brim- 
med clerical  shape,  similar  to  that  which  the  poet  wears 


in  Nasmyth's  sketch,  given  as  a  vignette  in  Lodtfairt'i 
Life,  b  on  the  head,  and  casts  a  partial  shade  «ver  tb* 
countenance.  The  colouring  is  soft  and  faarmooieaf; 
and  as  to  the  likeness,  means  have  been  taken  to  obtib 
the  opinions  of  those  persons  best  qualified  to  judge,  asi 
their  sentiments  are  decisive  upon  tbe  point.  We  Ian 
seen  letters  from  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Mr  Synw  of  Damfrio, 
Mr  Peter  HiU,  Mr  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Mr 
David  Bridges,  junior,  Mrs  Bums,  Mrs  Madehoae  (Cb- 
rinda),  Mrs  Janet  Thomson  (formeriy  Mias  Jeaa  Lew«rs\, 
and  Miss  Dunlop,  all  of  whom  agree  in  speaking  of  tUi 
portrait  as  amazingly  like  the  originaL  Sir  Walter  Scsu 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms : 

**  Sir, — I  was  much  gratified  by  tbe  sigfct  of  the  per- 

trait  of  Robert  Boms.  I  saw  the  distingoiahed  pest 
only  once,  and  that  many  years  since,  and  being  a  W 
marker  of  likenesses  and  reeollector  of  fiMSca,  I  ahonM  a 
an  ordinary  case  have  hedtated  to  offer  an  opiniaa  opsa 
the  resemblance,  espedally  as  I  make  no  pretensisB  t» 
judge  of  tbe  Fine  Arts.  But  Bums  vras  ao  venaricaU^ 
a  man,  that  bis  features  remain  impressed  on  my  mM 
as  if  I  bad  seen  him  only  yesterday ;  and  I  ooold  aat  he- 
sitate to  recognise  this  portrait  as  a  striking  resemhiBaoe 
of  the  Poet,  though  it  had  been  presented  to  noe  amid  s 
whole  exhibition.     I  am,  air,  your  obedient 

it 

<(  Edtaburgh,  litk  Nov.  ISSd. 

*'  P.  S I  will  accept  of  the  inscription  which  ysa 

tell  me  the  Proprietors  intend  putting  to  tbe  eagraviat 
as  a  great  honour.** 

The  postscript  refers  to  tbe  intention  to  dedicate  the 
Portrait,  when  engraved,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  like 
manner  Mrs  Bums  sayv, — '*  I  am  requested  to  give  mj 
opinion  regarding  the  Portrait  of  my  late  husband,  paint- 
ed by  P.  Taylor.  I  was  not  aware  that  another  origiaal 
portrait  had  been  taken  but  the  one  in  my  poasessioa  hf 
Nasmjrth.  After  sedng  this  one,  I  have  no  hentation  is 
stating  my  belief  that  it  Is  original.  The  likeness  to  tk 
upper  part  of  the  face  is  very  striking.**— ^The  letter  frsa 
Clarinda  is  still  stronger.     We  subjoin  it : 

«  Sir, —  I  return  you  tbe  fine  portrait  of  Bnms,  takta 
from  tbe  life  by  tbe  kite  Mr  Peter  Taylor,  his  carij 
friend.  In  my  opinion  it  is  tbs  most  striking  likeBesi«r 
the  poet  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  say  this  with  the  men 
confidence  having  a  most  perfect  reooUection  of  his  sp- 
pearanoe.  With  best  thanks  for  your  polite  attcntioa  ia 
calling  to  show  it  to  me,  and  your  obliging  present  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Life,  I  remain,  sir,  your  oUiged  ser- 
vant, "  AoNKs  Maclehose. 

*'Edmlfurgh,  14,  CoIUm  HiU,  28M  Odober^  182a** 

After  perudng  such  testimonials  in  favour  of  this  par- 
trait,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  at  lengtli 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Horsburgh,  one  of  tbe  best  ef 
our  Edinburgh  engravers,  and  very  littie  inferior  to  seme 
of  the  best  in  London.  He  will  require  about  dx  months 
to  do  it  full  justice ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  Is  to  be 
published  by  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.  For  cmr  own  parts, 
we  dncerdy  rejoice  that  a  treasure  of  this  kind  shoold 
thus  be  brought  to  light ;  for,  by  tending  to  perpetuate 
that  feding  of  individuality  which  we  are  ever  anxious  to 
attach  to  the  illustrious  dead,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  to  the 
genius  of  Burns  a  more  lasting  and  endearing  dwdliof 
place  in  our  bosoms. 


Memoin  of  the  Life  and  Times  ofDemidDeFoe; 
tainmg  a  Remew  ^  his  Writings^  and  his  Opmkm 
vpon  a  variettf  of  Important  Matters,  Civil  and  Eeek- 
siasticaL  By  Walter  Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. 3  vols.  Svo.  Pp.  482, 527,  and  685.  Londoa. 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.     1830. 

Tux  greater  part  of  these  volumes  is  filled  with  reviews 
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his  natural  and  graphic  details,  and,  perhaps,  as  much  his 
superior  in  native  rigoor,  as  he  falls  short  of  him  in 
honesty  and  consistency.     We  look  upon  this  class  of 
writers  as  the  ori^ns  and  representatives  of  the  British 
democracy ;  and  while  we  see  and  confess  how  dangerous 
they  have  often  proved,  we  confess  that  we  have  a  sneak- 
ing kindness  for  them,  and  are  proud  to  acknowledge 
th6m  as  countrymen.     Their  style  has  little  polish ;  but 
p«rh2q»s,  from  their  want  of  classical  education,  has  ge- 
nuine English  freshness  about  it,  which  we  often  miss  in 
the  writings  of  more  accomplished  authors.  Every  thought 
bears  the  impress  of  the  society  amid  which  they  have 
gicown  up, — ^is  tinged  not  only  with  the  peculiarities  of 
their  nation,  but  of  their  caste.     They  see  every  thing 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  through  oue  medium.     We 
are  not  to  look  to  them  for  comprehensive  and  statesman- 
lilce  views;  but  they  discuss  any  single  question  that 
comes  within  their  reach  with  shrewdness  and  sagacity, 
-^they  turn  it  on  every  side,  they  anatomize  it,  they  ex- 
haust it.     They  finish  their  business  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.     They  often  see  things  that  more  scientific  spe- 
ctators overlook  in  the  pride  of  their  learning.  They  will 
succeed  at  times  by  a  lucky  hit  in  unloosing  a  knot  about 
which  the  most  delicate  and  dexterous  fingers  have  puzzled 
in  vain.     Their  power,  however,  is  bounded — it  is  re- 
sistive, not  creative.     They  are  useful  when,  "  sitting  at 
the  fireside,  they  talk  of  what  is  done  i*  the  CiqutoL" 
They  keep  alive  the  broad  sturdy  spirit  of  our  populace, 
apd  convey  their  biting  jeen  to  the  ears  of  their  rulers. 
They  are  prompt  critics  on  public  transactions,  and  keep 
public  men  on  the  alert.    But  woe  to  the  oMutry,  when, 
in  the  dashing  of  embittered  fiMstiona,  power  comes  to  be 
lodged  in  their  hands. 

We  find  all  the  excellences  of  this  class,  with  a  very 
Bjnall  portion  of  their  errors,  in  De  Foe*8  political  wri- 
tings. It  is  true,  we  do  not  look  upon  hii|i  as  the  fault- 
Ifss  monster  which  Mr  Wilson,  taking  kim  at  his  own 
word,  has  represented  him ;  but  considering  lilm  as  a  de- 
magogue, which  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  reflecting, 
too,  on  the  fierce,  petty,  brawling  characters  among 
which  he  lived,  we  say  that  he  had  fewer  fiuilts  than  any 
man  of  his  occupation  mentioned  in  history.  It  is  cer- 
t^ly  as  a  political  author  that  we  are  to  consider  De  Foe 
during  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  career ;  for  it  was 
not  until  late  in  life  that  he  began  the  composition  of 
those  varied  and  delightful  works  of  fiction  upon  which 
his  fame  now  entirely  rests.  The  De  Foe  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  our  De  Foe,  are  two  entirely  different  peiv 
Spns.  The  former  ia  a  busy,  bustling,  bold,  and  uncom- 
promising disputant ;  the  latter  is  the  imknown  author 
of  some  of  the  most  peculiar  and  charming  works  in  our 
language.  This  fact,  it  may  be  premised,  goes  &r  to  ex- 
tenuate the  injustice  of  Pope  and  Swift  to  De  Foe.  We 
can  excuse  their  blindness  to  the  merits  of  a  mere  politi- 
caX  antagonist ;  had  he  been  earlier  known  to  them  as  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  task  would  have  been 
more  difficult. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  De  Foe  to  emit  men- 
tioning his  **  Scandal  Club,"  a  department  of  a  paper 
published  twice  a-week,  which  was  conducted,  and  aU 
most  entirely  composed  by  him,  during  a  period  of  nine 
years.  The  Scandal  Club  consists  of  a  collectMn  of  re- 
marks on  men  and  manners,  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Steele  the  idea  of  his  Tatlers.  They  are  inte- 
resting in  this  point  of  view,  and  many  of  them  are  not 
unworthy  of  De  Foe*s  ingenious  saocessor,  Isaac  Bicker- 
staflE;  Esquire.  A  re-publication  of  this  portion  of  the 
periodical  (eight  volumes  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
a  friend  of  the  author  now  before  us)  would  make  a  neat 
and  not  a  very  bulky  book,  would  be  an  acc^table  pre- 
sent to  the  lovers  of  this  branch  of  literature,  an  addition 
to  the  history  of  English  literature,  and  a  piece  of  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

We  now  come  to  De  Foe's  works  of  fiction ;  but  what 
we  would  say  on  this  score  has  been  so  much  better  said 


by  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  eommanication  to  thit  antkor  sf 

these  volumes,  that  we  borrow  his  words  : 

^  In  the  appearances  of  truth,  in  all  the  incSdeots  ani 
conversations  that  occur  in  them,  they  exceed  any  works  of 
fiction  that  I  am  acquainted  with.     It  is  perfect  OIibmi. 
The  author  never  appears  in  these  self-narratiTes,  (lor  89 
they  ought  to  be  callea,  or  rather  autobiographies,)  hiait  the 
narrator  strains  us  down  to  an  implidt  bdlef  in  rrerT  tlua^ 
he  says.     There  is  all  the  minute  detail  of  a  logH^eok  ia  it 
Dates  are  punctually  pressed  upon  the  memmry     dels  tn 
repeated  over  and  over  in  varying  phrases,  tHl  ^tKi  eaansl 
choose  but  believe  them.     It  is  Tike  reading  evideDoe  in  s 
court  of  justice.     So  anxious  the  story-teller  ecenia  that  thr 
truth  should  be  clearly  comprehended,  that  when  he  1^ 
told  us  a  matter  of  fact,  or  a  motive,  in  a  line  or  tvra  fortber 
down  he  repeats  it«  with  bis  fiivoarite  1lgui«  of  epeeeh,  / 
j^,  80  and  so,  though  he  had  made  It  ahomiantly  alani  bs> 
fore.     This  is  in  imitation  of  the  common  peepka  way  sf 
speaking,  or  rather  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  addreaed 
by  a  TOMter  or  mistress,  who  wishes  to  impress  sometliiQi 
upon  their  memories,  and  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  mat- 
ter-of-&ct  readers.   Indeetl,  It  is  to  such  prind pally  th^  be 
writes.     His  style  is  everywhere  beantmil,  facit  plain  sad 
homely.     Robinson  Cru9oe  is  deligbtftil  to  all  ranks  wmk 
classes;  bat  it  iseasy  to  see  that  it  is  written  in  a  phrnwnlsgy 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  lower  oonditionsof  readers.    Hcsee 
it  is  a  special  nivourite  with  seafiuing  men,  poor  boys,  ser- 
vant maids,  &c     His  novels  are  capital  kft^en-rcsulinp, 
while  thev  are  worthy, from  their  Interest,  to  find  a  shelf  ra 
the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  learned.     Ha 
passion  for  matter-of-iact  narrative  sometimes  betrayed  Urn 
into  a  long  relation  of  common  incidents,  which  mighf  \mf- 
pen  to  any  man,  and  have  no  interest  beyond  the  imcas 
appearance  of  truth  In  them  to  recommend  them.     The 
whole  hUter  hal^  or  two-thirds  of  <  Colonel  Jack,'  is  of 
this  description.     The  beginnlnff  of  CoUmel  Jmdt  m  the 
most  affecting  natural  picture  of  a  young  thief  that  w» 
ever  drawn.     His  losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hoOow 
tree,  and  finding  it  again  when  in  despair,  and  the  being  ia 
equal  distress  at  not  knowing  how  to  di^iose  of  it,  and  s»- 
veral  similar  touches  in  the  early  history  of  the  Colosei, 
evince  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  and  potting  oat 
of  question  uie  superior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter,  ia 
my  mind  very  much  exceeds  Crusoe.     Rosana  (first  edi- 
tion) is  the  next  in  interest,  though  he  left  out  the  best  part 
of  it  in  subsequent  editions,  from  a  foolish'  hypercritrasa 
of  his  friend  Southeme.     But  MoU  Flanders^  the  soommt 
of  the  Plague,  fcc  &c.,  are  all  of  one  fiimily,  and  have  the 
Sams  stamp  oi character.** 


Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  7Vare&  ui  Aord 
America;  including  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
sliores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voyages  in  search  of 
a  North-west  Passage ;  with  Observations  on  JEmigra- 
tion.  By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Co.  Edin- 
burgh.    OUver  &  Boyd.     Pp.  530  and  556. 

Wz  are  inclined  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  improved 
upon  the  practice  of  our  predecessors,  when  we  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  always  to  read  a  book  before  wa  reviewed 
it  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  public  and  to  the 
author,  firom  this  new  and  original  plan,  are  t4»o  obvioaB 
to  need  explanation.  As  to  the  waste  of  time  whieh  h 
not  unfrequently  occasions  to  the  reviewer,  that  is  an- 
other matter.  Our  steadfastness,  we  confess,  has  mors 
than  once  been  put  to  a  sore  trial,  but  we  have  still  re> 
ligiously  adhered  to  our  resolution*  We  never  see  a  very 
li^rge  bo(A,  however,  without  trembling,  for  we  areawan 
of  the  task  we  have  to  perform ;  and  if  the  road  be  a  roogh 
or  a  dull  one,  Heaven  knows,  our  situation  b  not  one  of 
the  most  enviable.  To  Mr  Hugh  Murray  we  owe  our 
best  thanks.  His  book,  though  a  large  one,  in  compli- 
aace  with  the  comprehensive  nature  of  his  sulject,  ii^ 
nevertheless,  one  which  we  have  gone  through  with  ss 
much  facility  and  pleasure  as  if  it  had  been  a  small  duo- 
decimo. This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  interest- 
ing materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  partly  to  the 
able  manner  In  which  those  materials  are  arranged. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  we  can  pretend  to  give 
any  thing  bat  a  very  general  idea  of  the  meriti  of  a  work 
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ScoU  Law    Ckronide,      Volume   First      Edinburgh. 
Stirling  and  Kenney,     Noyember,  1829. 

We  announoed  the  appearanoe  of  the  flnt  Number  of 
this  publication,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  our  opinion, 
that  such  a  work  was  a  deaideratom  in  Scotland,  and 
might,  if  properly  conducted,  be  rendered  an  important 
engine.  The  seventh  Number,  just  published,  concludes 
the  first  volume ;  and,  on  looking  over  the  whole  o£  the 
contents,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  principles  of  the  gentlemen 
who  conduct  the  work  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  we  entertain  in  matters  of  jurisprudence;  and  on 
this  account,  and  because  we  see  no  use  in  entering  upon 
a  discussion,  which  could  neither  be  amusing  to  the  greater 
part  of  our  readers,  nor  exhausted  in  such  space  as  we 
could  afford  it,  we  leave  them  untouched.  At  the  same 
time,  free  discussion  is  always  useful,  and  the  range  of 
Hulijects  embraced  by  the  Scots  Law  Chrcmde  is  wide 
and  important.  It  contains  papers,  in  some  of  which 
will  be  found  really  valuable  information,  on  matters 
not  very  generally  known.  We  may  instance  an  article 
in  the  present  Number  on  the  customs  of  York ;  and  the 
articles  on  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England — ^both  on 
their  present  condition  and  their  antiquities,  embracing 
either  wide  and  comprehensive  views,  or  descending  to  a 
useful  minuteness  of  detail.  The  papers  are,  in  general, 
characterised  by  vigour  of  diction,  although  in  tome  of 
them  we  meet  with  a  coarseness  of  expression  we  could 
wish  to  see  avoided.  Wherever  matters  of  practice  are 
treated,  we  commonly  discover  the  hand  of  the  old  prac- 
tician ;-»-where  matters  of  theory,  and  suljects  which  re- 
quire more  extensive  learning  are  discussed,  we  more 
frequently  perceive  a  deficiency.  To  one  very  praisfr- 
wortby  feature  of  the  work  we  would,  in  particular,  di- 
rect attention, — the  monthly  reports  of  proceedings  in 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland.  They  are  condensed, 
and  they  are  published  at  short  and  regular  intervals. 
They  have  thus  the  advantage  over  the  Decisions,  as  pul>- 
lished  by  the  Collectors  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who 
are  not  particularly  filmed  for  punctuality ;  and  they  have 
the  advantage  over  those  published  under  the  auspices  of 
two  learned  advocates,  who  have  allowed  their  work  to 
expand  into  a  fearful  minuteness  of  detail,  forming  an 
equally  oppressive  tax  on  the  time  of  the  reader  and  the 
pocket  of  the  purchaser.  We  observe,  also,  that  the 
Scots  Law  Chronicle  Reports  have  a  paging  of  their  own, 
and  may  be  had  separately. 

For  the  more  correct  information  of  some  outrageous 
reformer,  who,  in  the  Mt  Number,  vilifies  the  practice 
of  wearing  a  wig,  and  lauds  the  present  Dean  of  Faculty 
for  abandoning  it,  we  beg  to  state  the  important  fact,  that 
Mr  Jeffrey  does  wear  a  wig.  We  think  it  is  bad  taste 
f«»r  the  author  of  the  article  to  which  we  allude  to  attack 
this  prescriptive  ornament  of  the  legal  head,  seeing  that 
both  of  the  Law  Chroniclers  learned  reporters  wear  wigs 
— and  very  good  wigs  too. 


TTie  AnL  A  Periodical  Paper,  published  in  Glasgow 
during  the  Years  1826  and  1827.  In  two  series,  ori- 
ginal and  select.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Glaa- 
gow.     Ilobertson  and  Atkinson.    1829. 

Tqis  is  a  lively,  pleasant  little  work,  full  of  variety 
and  good-humour.  The  selections  from  the  fugitive  litera- 
ture of  the  day  are  tasteful  and  judicious ;  and  its  origin- 
al matter,  which  is  for  the  most  part  Arom  the  pen  of 
its  editor,  Mr  Atkinson,  is  sprightly  and  amusing,  inclu- 
ding some  interesting  topographical  papers,  and  a  plea- 
sant chronicle  of  the  chit-chat  of  St  Mungo*s  capital  du- 
ring the  period  of  publication.  We  shall  find  room  for 
one  epctract,  which  is  entitled 

MORE  MISERIES. 

"  The  lieverend  Mr  Beresford,  fifteen  years  aco,  asto- 
nished  mankind  by  a  catalogue  and  classifica|ion  of  the  mi- 
series to  which  they  were  subject.    Up  till  the  time  vf  this 


Linmras  of  wretcbedneM,  the  world  had  no  idea  «C  the  ex- 
tent of  its  sufferings : — It  had  not  entered  Into  the  aatind  ^ 
man  to  conceive  the  number  and  variety  of  hia  poios  aoi 
complication  of  his  annoyances;  and  until  TiinoUiT  Tcstf 
had  neld  up  his  glass  to  show  the  age  and  body  of  tne  tarn 
their  form  BodpressUrCf  was  Human  Life,  in  any  of  its  aq»- 
trillion  vnrieties,  aware  of  the  full  extent  or  gixws  ammBt 
of  its  miseries.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  soy  of  the  na- 
ture and  variety— for,  alas!  of  the  full  ext«*nt  it  m  onij 
Camj^iell^s  Last  Man,  in  the  time  of  Byron's  Darkneaa,  wte 
will  be  able  to  say  that  he  may  write  Finis  to  th«ir  mi^hiv 
catalogue.  How  an^,  so  very  obvious  as  those  doscribte, 
or  hinted  at,  in  the  following  addendum  to  TesCy*«  eomne- 
ration,  escaped  theacuteness  of  his  suffering  peioeptioaa,  sr 
were  not  nosed  by  his  admirable  scent  afto-  the  wretched, 
lijust  one  of  those  aoooontable  things  that  you  may  spea»> 
late  for  ever  upon,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  explain,  umloB, 
like  us,  you— 

'*  Groan  1st.  In  endeavouring  to  discern  one  of  the  fivs 
spots  at  present  on  the  sun*s  disc,  which  The  Herald  tcUs 
us  are  each  three  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  plant  the 
thinnest  outer  edge  of  your  thinnest  dress  shoe,  which  a  lew 
days  of  polishing  on  a  burning  pavement  has  worn  to  tbe 
tenuity  of  a  Medallion  wafer,  on  one  of  the  Macadam  cryv 
tal-shaped  knobs,  which  gem  the  carriage  walk  round  ear 
green. — P.  S.  The  foot,  of  course,  to  be  in  the  shoc^  and 
nothing  but  superannuated  silk  hose  between  you  and  the 
penetration  of  the  whinstone. 

**  Groan  td.  Having  a  rusty  iron  hoop  trundled  agaimt 
your  nankeen  trowsers.  by  an  urchin  too  young  to  adaoo- 
nish,  much  less  to  thrash. 

'*  Groan  Sd.  Continuing  an  important  conversatSon  with 
a  perfect  stranger,  instead  of  your  friend,  who  has  aoddeal- 
ally  stopped  to  look  at  a  print-shop  window. 

"  Groan  Uh,  The  unpleasant  sensation  vou  fed  on  drivias 
your  nose  against  a  blind  man's  forehead,  having  cxcfaumei, 
*  Damme,  can*t  you  see  ?*  and  receiving  his  anavrcr  in  the 
negative. 

**  Groan  bth.  Searching  your  pocket  some  time  for  sa 
article  which  you  cannot  find,  but  in  its  stead  find  a  tn- 
mendoushole. 

'<  Groan  6th,  Skating  In  summer  on  the  pavement.  In- 
stead of  lot,  on  a  piece  of  orange-ped,  instead  of  skates. 

'.'  Groan  1th.  Having  been  dduged  with  rain  during  s 
short  pleasure  excursion  into  the  countiy,  to  perceive  every 
svmptom  of  settled  weather  exhibit  itseu^  from  the  '  rise  m 
tne  glass,*  to  the  blowing  of  dust  in  at  your  bedroom  win> 
dow— on  the  mominf  of  your  return  to  badness. 

"  Groan  8<A.  Having  sent  a  letter,  by  a  private  hand,  ts 
a  friend,  ih»m  a  remote  watering-place,  stating  that  yea 
have  drawn  upon  him  for  £25,  which  on  putting  Haelf  ials 
a  coat  oocket,  fifteen  dars  after,  discovers  your  letter  very 
safely  deposited  there.  Your  dnft  is,  in  the  meantime,  em- 
bellished in  a  fearful  scrawl  with  what,  you  are  inforiDed, 
means '  no  effects.' 

<*  Groan  9th.  Being  told  that  there  is  an  article  in  a  paper 
which  it  nearly  concerns  you  to  see  before  departing  with 
the  mail,  and  waiting  till  the  last  blast  of  Its  horn  upon  a 
person  in  a  coffee-room,  who  has  said,  *  In  one  moment,  sir,* 
lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

**  Groan  lOth.  Receiving  a  fiivour  fhmi  a  stranger  grn- 
tleman,  such  as  the  loan  of  a  top-ooat,  as  you  are  about  to 
start  on  the  roof  of  a  stage-coach  on  a  cold  morning,  when 
you  relied  on  an  inside  place,  and  forgetting  to  ask  hb  ad- 
dress that  you  may  return  it  and  your  thanks  together. 

'*  Groan  llth.  Discovering  that  you  have  carried  in  Toar 
pocket  for  tldrteen  miles^  the  wrong  volume  of  the  *  Tra- 
veller's Guide,'  and  stumbling  upon  a  description  of  Tweed- 
side,  when  you  want  to  know  in  what  direction  you  ought 
to  travel  to  Tyndrum— and  your  dinner.^ 

^<  Groan  I2th,  Having  reserved  no  second  copy  of  a  son- 
net to  your  mistress,  which  cost  you  as  many  hours*  hard 
work  as  there  are  lines  in  that  species  of  composition— dis- 


covering tliat  you  have  lighted  your  cigar,  instead  of  year 
mistresses  heart,  with  the  thoughts  that  bum  in  it. 

*'  Groan  13th.  Needing  another  misery  to  fill  up  a  p^ 
of  your  catalogue  of  them,  and  not  being  able  to  find  one 
half  so  bad  as  Uiat  very  necessity.*' 


Lothian's  Pocket  Bible  Atlas,  of  a  size  admitting  of  be- 
ing  bound  up  with  the  Bible.  Edinburgh.  John, 
Lothian.     1829. 

This  little  work  consists  of  eight  Miq[M,  exhibiting, 
I  St,  the  settlement  of  Noahs  descendants  throughout  the 
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'World  ; — ^2d,  the  route  of  the  Children  of  Israel  through 
the  Wilderness; — 3d,  the  Land  of  Canaan  as  divided 
am6ng  the  Tribes, — the  north  portion  ; — 4th,  the  south 
portion ; — 5th,  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
with  the  principal  travels  of  our  Lord ; — 6th,  a  map  of 
the  journeys  of  the  Apostles,  distinguishing  the  seven 
apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  cities  and  pro- 
Tinces  to  which  the  Apostolical  epistles  were  addressed ; 
— 7th,  a  map  of  places  east  of  the  Holy  Land,  exhibit- 
ing the  different  supposed  situations  of  the  Garden  of 
£den  and  Mount  Ararat ; — and,  8th,  a  map  of  Jerusa^ 
lem,  with  the  sites  of  Mount  Calvary,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Gethsemane,  Bethany,  &c.  The  maps  are  on  a 
scale  adapted  for  pocket  Bibles.  They  are  distinctly  exe- 
ented,  and  well  engraved.  They  have  already  been  in- 
troduced with  good  effect  into  several  congregational 
•ehools,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  a  useful  illustration 
of  the  Old  and  New  TesUment  History. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


HOELTY  AND  HIS  POEMS. 

By  the  Author  ofAnster  Fair.** 

HoKLTT  was  bom  on  the  21  st  December,   1746,  at 
Briariensee,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  pastor.     In  the  early  years  of  his  life, 
Hoelty,  to  great  personal  beauty,  joined  the  utmost  live- 
liness and  vivacity.     His  childhood  very  soon  began  to 
exhibit  that  eager  desire  for  knowledge  which  accompa- 
nied him  tlurough  life.     So  soon  as  he  could  write,  he 
scribbled,  as  well  as  he  could,  every  thing  that  appeared 
to  him  remarkable,  either  in  his  readings  or  in  the  appear- 
ances of  nature.     His  amiable  behaviour,  his  humorous 
conceits,  and  simple  but  shrewd  remarks,  together  with 
his  beauty,  made  him  everywhere  a  favourite.     In  his 
ninth  year,  he  was  attacked  with  small-pox  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  endanger  his  eye-sight.     By  this  misfortune, 
he  lost  somewhat  of  his  natural  liveliness,  but  nothing  of 
his  ardour  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  under  his  pater- 
nal roof.     In  this  respect,  Hoelty  was  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate.    His  fiither,  who,  to  an  acquaintance  with  general 
Ihersture,  bad  superadded  an  extensive  perusal  of  the 
poets,  carefully  instructed  him,  not  only  in  his  native 
l<uiguage,  but  also  In  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
besides  Geography,  History,  and  other  branches  generally 
tan^t  at  school.     Hoelty's  diligence  was  ardent  and  un- 
remitting ;  the  day  was  not  sutAcient  for  him,  he  added 
the  night,  too,  to  his  toilsome  studies.     His  nocturnal 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  Muses,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  highest  names  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  his  parents,  tenderly  fearful  of  his  health, 
endeavoured,  very  prudently,  to  prohibit;  but,  unknown 
to  them,  he  had  provided  himself  with  oil,  and  a  lamp 
hewn  out  of  a  turnip,  by  the  light  of  which  he  prolonged 
in  his  chamber  his  secret  and  interdicted  lucubrations. 
Already,  too,  his  propensity  for  the  solitary  and  the  ter- 
rible began  to  show  itself.     On  evenings,  after  school 
hours,  he,  with  a  book  in  his  pocket,  slipt  away  unper- 
ceived  into  some  obscure  bush  or  thicket,  where  he  read 
aloud  to  himself;  and  often,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  he,  alone  and  unterrified,  made  visits  to  the  church- 
yard ;  dad  in  a  white  sheet,  personified  a  walking  ghost ; 
and,  without  any  design  to  frighten  others,  stalked  about 
in  this  disguise  amid   the  graves — thus  calling  up,  as 
much  as  he  could,  in  living  reality  to  his  imagination, 
those  churchjrard  terrors  which  he  was  thereby  so  well 
capacitated  afterwards  to  describe. 

It  was  in  his  eleventh  year  that  he  began  to  write 
verses.  His  first  production  was  an  epitaph  on  a  favour- 
ite dog.  From  this  time,  poetry  became,  not  his  pastime, 
but  his  business.  Even  in  church,  and  under  the  sound 
of  his  father's  homilies,  his  Apollo  sometimes  descended 
upon  him  with  Inspiration ;  and,  if  be  had  not  pftper^  he 


scratched  ont  his  verses,  on  the  wall  or  seat,  leaving  be- 
hind him  memoriab  of  his  craft,  where  men  little  ex- 
pected to  find  them. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  near 
Zelle,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1769,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Halle ;  afterwards  to  Gottingen,  la 
order  to  sttidy  theology.  Here  he  read  day  and  night, — 
seldom  was  seen  out  of  his  study  or  the  libraries, — and 
sacrificed  sleep,  social  intercourse,  youthful  recreations, 
and  eventually  health  itself,  to  his  avidity  for  study.  By 
this  indefatigable  application,  he,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  his  most  learned  fellow- 
students  and  brother-liards  in  extensive  and  multiforious 
reading.  He  became  a  proficient  in  the  literature,  not 
only  of  the  ancient,  but  of  all  the  most  valued  languages 
of  modem  Europe.  And  the  soundness  of  his  poetical 
taste  may  be  judged  from  the  well-founded  preference  he 
gave  to  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  English,  in  which  throe 
languages  is  contained  Europe's  sublimest  and  purest 
poetry.  He  soon  became  the  associate  of  the  first  wits 
and  scholars  in  Gottingen — Burger,  Voss,  Count  Stoll- 
bei^,  and  others,  who  at  once  prized  his  excellent  heart, 
and  admired  his  talent  for  poetry. 

Though  naturally  of  a  large  and  luxuriant  growth,  the 
person  of  Hoelty  was  unwieldy,  and  of  a  bending,  un- 
healthy, and  dissoluble  frame.  Undoubtedly,  the  inten- 
sity of  his  nightly  application,  and  his  inattention  to  all 
those  little,  and  frequently  overlooked,  means  which  mi- 
nister, even  In  the  strongert,  to  health,  sapped  the  foun- 
dation' of  a  constitution  naturally  robust  and  stable.  In 
his  26th  year,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  cough,  which 
at  length  terminated  in  consumption,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  In  September  1776. 

The  manners  of  Hoelty  were,  like  his  mind,  placid, 
agreeable,  and  unassuming.  His  heavy,  tardy  gait, — ^his 
melancholy  paleness, — the  simplicity  of  his  address, — his 
n^ligenoe  of  garb, — ^made  him,  to  those  who  for  the  first 
time  saw  him,  an  olject  of  little  interest ;  but  his  bright 
blue  eye,  soon  disclosing  its  beauty,  told,  by  its  waggish 
and  true-hearted  glance,  the  energies  of  the  mind  that  lay 
deep  and  occult  within.  He  was  artless,  gentle,  and  un- 
affected,— generally  silent  in  company;  but,  when  he 
opened  his  mouth,  it  was  to  good  purpose,  and  a  laugh  of 
acclamation  from  his  friends  frequently  followed  and 
crowned  his  good-humoured  remarks. 

Of  his  poetry,  the  character  is  delicate,  simple,  and  en- 
gaging in  the  highest  degree.  As  his  sensibility  to  all  the 
charms  of  nature,  and  his  delight  in  the  peacefld  secluded 
scenes  of  rural  life,  preserved  his  spirit  tranquil,  religious, 
and  happy,  so  the  same  sweetness  and  placidity  of  mind 
is  reflected  from  every  page  of  his  volume.  He  has  the 
pastoral  sweetness  of  Gessner,  with  more  strength  and 
pointed  thought  than  the  prose-poetry  of  that  amiable 
writer.  Without  the  profound  passion  and  involved  elo- 
quence of  Schiller,  without  the  ghostly  energy  of  Burger, 
his  verses  pow ess  a  charm  of  interest  which  renders  them 
as  agreeable  reading  as  either  the  one  or  the  other.  His 
descriptions  of  churchyard-horrors,  like  his  personal  per- 
ambulations among  the  graves,  is  not  such  as  to  make  the 
hair  stand  on  end  like  those  of  Burger's;  amid  their 
diamelhouse-^loom,  they  contain  such  luminous  streaks 
of  waggish  humour  as  show  that  the  poet  dallied,  in  per- 
son, with  these  fantastical  horrort  for  his  own  diversion,  ' 
as  well  as,  in  description,  for  the  amusement  of  his  read^ 
ers.  His  chief  fault  is,  his  sameness ;  the  recurrence, 
ere  his  book  be  half-read,  of  similar  imagery  in  nearly 
the  same  language.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  lopped  a  little  from  his  exuberance,  and  his 
mind  would  have  acquired  a  more  ample  and  diversified 
range.  Yet  his  volume  will,  even  as  it  is,  be  read  with 
pleasure ;  and,  to  those  beginning  the  study  of  German 
poetry,  we  would  recommend  it,  as  being  purer  and  plainer 
in  its  phraseology,  and  easier  and  less  intricate  in  its  ooa- 
struction,  than  most  of  the  German  poets. 

We  suljoin  two  tnnalaled  ^edaM 
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THB  MUK. 

Thkkx  wonnMi  in  Italie  somewhere, 

A  young  and  goodl!e  knight, 
Who  loved,  in  spite  of  bolt  and  bar, 

A  doister'd  sister  bright ; 
Much  spake  he  of  his  love's  sharp  care. 

And,  on  his  knees,  he  swore 
From  holy  prison  to  rescue  her, 

And  love  her  evermore. 

O,  by  the  virgin  once  that  bare ! 

And  by  the  babe  divine 
That  fills  her  mother-arms  !  so,  fair 

Belinda,  1  am  thine  ! 
Thine  is  my  heart,  its  love,  its  care. 

So  long  as  I  have  breath  ; 
By  my  souVs  blessedness  I  swear, 

1*11  love  thee  to  the  death. 

A  poor  dear  maid — what  trusts  she  not. 

And,  most,  shut  up  in  cell  ? 
Ah  !  her  nun*s  duties  she  forgot, 

Nor  heeded  heaven  or  hell ; 
She,  at  whom  emulous  angels  had 

Been  pointing  from  the  skies, 
God*s  bride,  in  holy  beauty  dad. 

Became  the  spoiler's  prize ! 

Thereafter — such  are  men — ^his  heart 

Wox  fainter  in  its  glow ; 
He  gave  the  victim  of  his  art 

For  ever  o*er  to  woe, — 
Forgot  his  whilom  tenderness, 

His  vows  of  former  day. 
And  dew  about  in  gala-dress, 

In  search  of  other  prey  : 

Began  with  other  maids  to  dance 

In  taper-sparlding  hall ; 
Entangled  them  with  ogling  glance. 

And  flattery  withal : 
And  boasted  bow  that  poor  Nun*8  bliss 

He  caught  with  his  decoy. 
Of  every  look,  of  every  kiss. 

And  every  other  Joy. 

That  Nnn,  whom  ItaUe*s  heat  did  fire, 

Wox  fiery*  wroth  of  mood  ; 
She  thought  of  nought  but  schemes  of  ire, 

And  dream*d  of  sword  and  blood ; 
A  band  she  snddenlie  did  hire 

Of  murderers  wild  and  wode. 
To  summoo  to  death's  shadows  dire 

That  spoUer  fiilse  and  rude. 

Into  his  soul,  that  writhed  and  toss'd. 

Their  swords  wHh  murder  fell ; 
Out  flew  his  writhing  ugly  ghost. 

Like  sulphur-smoke  of  bell ; 
Through  sky  he  wheels  and  wUnes,  tin  hhn 

In  fiMigs  a  devil  took ; 
And  then  his  Weeding  carcass  grim 

Was  cnmm'd  in  grave'k  cold  nook. 

The  Nnn  flew,  as  the  night  began. 

To  ehnn^yard  drear  and  dread. 
And  tore  the  bleeding,  burled  man 

Up  firom  his  eoffin's  bed ; 
Out  firom  his  breast,  her  rage  to  glut, 

His  fieton  heart  she  wrung ; 
And  ptampt  It  with  her  sounding  foot, 

Thai  all  God's  ohspel  rang. 

Her  ghost,  as  village  gossip  goei» 
That  sy0l  sCiU  Uofin  by ; 


And  till  the  cock's  dear  clarion  crowsj. 

Is  seen  to  Imwl  and  cry  : 
When  twdve  is  struck,  with  grave-clothes 

Up  from  her  grave  she  peers ; 
And  in  her  hands,  with  howl  and  moan, 

A  bleeding  heart  she  bears. 

Her  deep  and  hollow  eyen  out-throw 

Red  sparks  of  ghostly  light. 
And  glow  as  sulphur-flames  do  glow. 

Beneath  her  veil  of  white : 
O'er  that  false  heart,  so  gash'd  and  riven» 

She  gazes  in  her  mirth ; 
And  heaves  it  upward  thrice  to  heaven. 

Then  dashes  it  to  earth : 

And  rolls  her  livid  eyen  about. 

Whence  hell-gleams  seem  to  start ; 
And  from  her  veil  shakes  blood-drops  oat. 

And  stamps  piecemeal  that  heart : 
Meantime  the  chapel-windows  flare 

All  round  with  lurid  light  { 
The  village-watchman,  rounding  there^ 

Has  often  seen  the  sight ! 

THB  TWO  SISTBIW. 
Two  dsters,  with  their  killing 


Are  merdless  in  doing  harms ; 
No  heart  of  man,  or  fool  or  wiae^ 
Escapes  the  kiU-craft  of  their  tfm : 
Ev'n  I,  who  am  to  love  but  slack, — 
My  poor  heart  is  not  yet  come  back. 

Whate'er  they  do,  where'er  they  be^ 
(I  see  it,  though  you  cannot  see,) 
Young  Cupid,  by  a  chain  of  flowers. 
Is  knit  to  these  sweet  plagues  of  ours : 
Of  being  safe,  my  only  ehasce 
Is  seeing  both  the  dears  at  ones. 

For,  if  I  gase  oo  them  together. 

Each  is  so  dear,  I  fix  on  ndther ; 

But  should  I  hap  (ahu,  my  heart !) 

To  light  on  either  sweet,  apart,. 

Young  Cupid  hastes  my  breath  to  strangle 

With  that  flow'r-ofaain,  where  myrtlea  tangle. 

Then,  if  you  wish,  sweet  sisters  twain» 
That  I  should  live,  and  not  be  slain. 
Ah,  never  be  your  blessed  Uaae 
Of  beauty  sunder'd  to  my  gase ; 
But  shine  together,  that  I  aoay 
Bask  and  live  on  beneath  your  r^  ! 

Devon  Grove,  Banki  of  the  Devon, 
16(h  OcU  1829. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

No.  VII. 

ELEcndif  or  ▲  Loan  EEcroa  in  the  eHrvBasrrr  ow  olas- 

eOW^^iilMES  SHKEIDAM  KKOWf  JCS-^MACEKADT,  I^C  Ite. 

A  DKOREK  of  excitement  of  rare  occurrence  here  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  few  weeks,  occasioned  by  the  an- 
nual election  of  a  Lord  Rector  for  our  University.  Thomas 
Campbell,  you  are  aware,  was  the  successor  of  Jeffrey, 
Mackintosh,  and  Brougham,  in  this  office.  He  was  devo- 
tedly loved  by  a  great  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
the  dectors,  the  more  that  he  was  sealous  in  defending 
their  franchise,  which,  there  is  reason  to  beHeve,  is  in 
some  jeopardy  from  the  grave  and  sober  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commisdon  on  Scottish  Univer- 
sities. The  young  men  accordingly  re-dected  Campbell 
for  another  year,  after  he  had  served  the  office  twice. 
The  official  tediousness  of  the  Commission,  however,  pre- 
vented their  friend  and  protector  firom  bdng  more  than 
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a  sentineL  The  battle  has  yet  to  be  fought  for  them  ; 
and  it  was  their  cue,  therefore,  to  loolc  towards  some 
highly-talented  and  influential  man,  who  was  not  in  any 
degree  either  lukewarm  or  pledged  against  popular  rights, 
and  whose  moral  influence  would  weigh  heavily  in  the 
scale  of  any  cause  he  sanctioned.  To  such  a  man  they 
"wished  to  proffer  the  gown  which  Burke  and  Adam 
Smith  had  been  proud  to  wear. 

The  Marquess  of  Lanadown  appeared  in  erery  respect 
to  be  such  a  man.  When  he  was  proposed,  it  seemed  for 
a  w^hile  as  if  his  great  merits  and  honoured  name  had 
overawed  all  opposition.  All  at  once,  however,  the 
Tories  started  the  Lord  President  Hope,  and  the  eyange- 
licals  Sir  James  Moncreiff.  Unexceptionable  as  both  these 
gentlemen  are,  the  high  office  of  judge,  which  each  of 
them  holds,  should  prevent  them  perhaps,  especially  when 
legal  controversy  is  to  be  held,  from  interfering  with  the 
due  performance  of  other  and  extra-judicial  duties.  Sir 
James  was  the  fiivourite  of  the  Dirinity  Students,  from 
his  known  devotion  to  our  venerable  Mother  Church, 
vrhilst  the  young  Tories,  looking  forward  to  the  realities 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  rallied  boldly 
round  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Meetings  were, 
as  usual,  held — orations,  many  of  them  very  able,  deliver- 
ed— addresses,  exhortations,  appeals,  squibs,  and  pasquils 
prepared  and  printed.  The  Iiuisdowns  showed  the  lar- 
gest share  of  eloquence  and  argument — the  Hopes  of  wit. 
The  leader  of  the  latter  is  an  accomplished  and  elegant 
scholar  and  young  gentleman,  named  Page,  and  to  his 
pen  is  attributed  some  very  vHerer  jeux-d'esprit. 

On  Monday  the  trial  of  strength  took  place  :  and  the 
Marquess  would  have  been  elected  by  m^orities  in  all  the 
four  nations,  or  departments,  but  for  the  indisposition  of 
one  individual,  pledged  to  vote  for  him,  which  in  his 
division  made  the  votes  equal,  and  threw  the  casting  vote 
into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  the  President.  As  it  was, 
three  nations  voted  for  him,  and  he  is  now  Lord  Rec- 
tor; and  the  students  are  once  more  quietly  at  their 
studies. 

Our  distinguished — guest,  I  regret  to  call  him  now — 
citizen  that  was  for  so  many  years — Mr  Knowles,  con- 
cluded his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Poetry  the 
other  evening,  with  an  admirable  and  eloquent  analysis 
of  the  first  act  of  Macbeth.  Macready  was  in  the  room, 
and  the  allusions  to  his  manner  of  performing  the  usurp- 
er were  loudly  cheered.  On  Monday  the  actor  appear- 
ed in  that  part  to  a  respectable  and  delighted  house.  It  is 
certainly  among  his  best  personations,  and  the  banquet- 
ecene  and  battle  were  masterpieces  in  their  viray.  Mac- 
ready's  character  is,  however,  Virginius,  It  has  made  his 
highest  reputation,  and  will  preserve  it  longest.  He 
played  it  last  night  with  great  applause.  I  have  spoken 
of  Mr  Knowles  as  about  to  leave  us.  He  does  soon — 
but  in  a  few  months  returns  to  bid  us  farewell.  Then^ 
surely,  he  will  receive  that  tribute  to  which  his  genius, 
aflability,  and  sociality,  alike  entitle  him — a  public  din- 
ner. A  testimonial  of  this  kind  is  about  to  be  given  to 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  and  deservedly  popular  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  on  his  retirement  from  active  busi- 
ness i  and  never  did  a  British  trader  retire  Into  domestic 
life,  who  lietter  deserved  the  cordial  greetings  and  vale$ 
of  those  wh6  still  remain  to  toil  in  the  vineyard  in  which 
he  so  honourably,  so  long,  and  so  successfully  laboured. 

THE  DRAMA. 

Wi  have  seldom  seen  an  opera  go  off  more  heavily  than 
did  '*  The  Maid  of  the  Mill**  Ust  Wednesday  evening. 
This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
two  of  the  principal  characters  were  allotted  to  perform- 
ers  perfectly  incapable  of  doing  them  justice, — we  mean 
MesuY  Larldn  and  Hart.  The  former  played  Lord 
Aimworthf  and  the  latter  Giles,  As  to  Larkin,  we  would 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  without  an  exception,  that  a  man  who 
cannot  tie  his  neckck>th  should  never  play  a  nobleman. 


Mr  Larkin  favoured  us  with  a  partial  view  of  his  shirt 
collar  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck,  but  whether  the  corre- 
sponding portion  on  the  right  was  only  buried  among  the 
folds  of  his  cravat,  or  was  torn  away  altogether,  remains 
to  this  moment  a  profound  mystery  Besides,  he  pre- 
sented us  with  a  knot  d  la  eentimentale,  which  would 
have  made  even  a  grocer's  apprentice  blush,  it  was  so 
monstrous  and  inexcusable.  The  cut  of  his  coat,  too^ 
would  have  killed  Jones  upon  the  spot,  had  he  seen  it* 
Operatic  gentlemen,  we  are  aware,  are  never  quite  so 
good  as  gentlemen  who  are  not  operatic ;  but  really  Mr 
Larkin  looks  almost  as  ill  as  Mr  Collier  in  his  blue  sur- 
tout  and  white  inexpressibles,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tinsel  star  upon  his  breast,  we  should  .never  have 
been  able  to  comprehend  how  he  represented  a  nobleman. 
Neither  does  hb  singing  improve  upon  us.  He  mur- 
dered the  fine  duet,  **  When  thy  bosom  heaves  a  sigh," 
which  he  sang  with  Miss  Pltton.  It  was  altered — to 
suit  his  voice,  we  presume — but  even  with  all  the  altera- 
tions  he  faile«L  We  were  no  very  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Thome;  but  we  should  a  thousand  times  rather  have 
Thome  than  Larkin. — Quoad  Mr  Hart,  we  requested  that 
he  should  be  tried  in  one  or  two  good  parts,  but  we  never 
meant  that  he  should  be  put  into  characters  which  had 
been  previously  supported  by  Mr  Murray  himself.  Mur- 
ray plays  Giles  to  admiration,  and  Hart  cannot  play  It 
at  alL  It  b  not  in  his  way ;  yet  it  was  enough  to  si^ 
tisfy  us  that  he  is  a  very  mediocre  actor,  and  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  bass  singer ; — Ike  cannot  even  get  up  a  te- 
nor. His  bass  Is  rich  and  good,  but,  of  coarse,  can  be 
turned  to  very  small  account  in  the  actual  business  of  a 
theatre :  and  this,  we  are  afraid,  is  all  that  can  be  said 
of  Mr  Hart.  We  are  sorry  for  it,  for  we  had  hoped  bet- 
ter things  of  him.  Then  there  was  Collier's  MrJdervin.  I 
O  !  ye  gods  and  little  fiahes !— Had  it  not  been  for  the  ex^ 
quisite  manner  In  vHiieh  Miss  Paton  sang  '*  The  Min- 
strel Boy,**  and  the  clever  acting  of  Stanley  and  Misa 
Tunstall  as  Rd^  and  Faxmf,  we  should  scarcely  have 
known  that  we  were  in  the  Theatre-RoyaL 

Miss  Jarman  Is  rapidly  rising  in  public  estimation,  and 
is  almost  already  as  much  admired  as  she  deserves,  and  aa 
we  could  wish.  Her  i^pearanoe  in  a  new  drama,  caUed 
*<  The  Youthful  Queen,  or  Christine  of  Sweden,**  has, 
perhaps,  been  ntore  in  her  fovoor  than  any  other  of  her 
personations,  since  she  came  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
next  thing  to  a  perfect  piece'  of  acting,  and  leaves  the 
spectator  nothing  to  wish  for — not  even  him  who  has 
seen,  as  we  have  done.  Miss  O'Neill  herself  in  the  fint 
flush  of  her  popularity.  The  drama,  which  is  an  adapts 
ation  from  the  French,  haa  not  a  great  deal  of  intrinsic 
merit  to  boast  of,  and  were  any  other  performer  that  we 
know  of  to  play  the  heroine,  it  would  be  a  heavy  and  unin- 
teresting affedr ;  but  Miss  Jarman  puts  life  and  soul  into 
it,  and  by  the  mere  forre  of  her  individual  genius,  carries 
it  through  triumpliantly.  We  anticipate  much  delight- 
ful acting  when  Macready  and  slie  appear  together. — We 
have  a  word  or  two  for  Montague  Stanley.  He  looks 
and  dresses  his  part  in  ''  The  Youthful  Queen**  well,  only 
his  jacket,  or  tunic,  is  about  two  Inches  too  long,  and  hia 
doalc,  which  he  carries  over  his  arm,  is  not  light  enough^ 
making  him  look  too  much  as  if  he  were  just  about  to  ride 
out  on  rather  a  wet  day.  But  what  we  have  diiefly  to 
mention  to  him  is,  that  he  is  not  energetic  enough.  Will 
he  have  the  kindness  to  consider  that  he  has  won  the 
Heart  of  a  Qiteen, — of  a  young  and  glorious  creature,  full 
of  generous  and  ardent  feding;  and,  by  the  goddesses !  if 
the  thought  dees  not  bring  the  blood  gushing  up  to  his 
brow,  and  his  heart  knocking  out  against  his  ribs,  he  Is 
one  of  the  most  degenerate  Swedes  that  ever  bladcened 
his  upper  lip  with  burnt  cork !  We  want  a  little  more 
passion  and  action.  When  Christine  confesses  her  love 
for  him,  he  stands  still  like  a  boy  going  to  be  whipt  We 
should  a  thousand  times  rather  see  him  leap  Into  the  pit 
in  an  agony  of  astonishment  and  despair.  What  makea 
it  worse,  is  the  terrible  contrast  between  the  gtrl  be  ao- 
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tnally  marriM  and  the  Queen.  There  is  no  vraisembtance 
in  the  Buppoflition,  that  he  should  prefer  Mi§s  Pincushion 
— we  h^  pardon — we  mean  Miss  Pincott — to  Miss  Jar- 
man.  He  h  too  tame — a  thousand  decrees  too  tame. — It 
is  but  justice  to  mention,  that  Mr  Hooper  appears  to 
greater  adrantage  as  the  foppish  courtier,  Steinberg,  than 
in  any  part  in  which  we  have  yet  seen  him.  His  style 
of  acting  it  is  more  subdued  and  less  vulgar  than  it  fre- 
quently is.  lie  infuses,  too,  into  the  character,  some  of 
the  via  cumica  ;  and  his  costume  ia  laudable. 

<2^lTi  Cerbenui. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ON  YISITIKG  THE  ORAVB8  OF  BESSY  BELL  AND 

MARY  GRAY. 

By  W*  M,  Heiheringtonf  Author  of**  Dramatic  Sketche$, 
founded  on  the  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Scotland,** 

'Tis  hallowed  ground  !  hush'd  be  my  breath  ! 

Uncover*d  be  my  head ! 
I>t  me  the  shadowy  Court  of  Death 

With  softest  footstep  tread  ! 
The  spirit  of  the  pkce  I  feel. 
And  on  its  sacred  dust  I  kneel--* 

For  here  all  lowly  laid. 
As  ancient  legends  soothly  aay. 
Rest  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray. 

Scotia's  brown  pines  in  silent  gloom 

Commingle,  broad  and  tall. 
As  Nature's  self  had  o*er  their  tomb 

Hung  her  own  solemn  pall ; 
A  few  faint  straggling  beams  of  day 
Amid  the  blent  boughs  shifting,  stray. 

And  on  their  low  homes  fall ; 
The  Almond,  gurgling  down  the  vale, 
Pours,  ever  pours  their  deep  dirge-wail. 

Where  are  the  mounds,  that,  like  twin  wayes. 

Young  children  of  the  deep, 
With  gentle  swdl  should  mark  the  graves 

Where  side  by  side  they  sleep  ? 
They,  too,  hare  melt^  quite  away. 
Like  snow-wreaths,  lessening  day  by  day-^ 

Time's  wasting  touch  can  sweep 
Even  Death's  sad  records  from  Earth's  fiioe, 
Leaving  of  man  no  lingering  trace. 

And  be  it  ao  !  Their  once  fair  day,— 

Like  dewdrops  In  the  stream. 
Like  leaves  in  the  wan  year's  decay, 

Like  the  sky-meteor's  gleam, — 
Though  with  its  mother  element. 
Now  undistinguishably  blent 

That  human  dust  may  seem, 
Refined  and  purified  shall  rise, 
To  bloom  Immortal  in  the  skies. 

How  vain  the  pompons  tomb  appears 

Piled  o'er  the  mighty  dead. 
While  viewing  through  the  mist  of  tears 

Where  the  beautiful  are  laid  ! 
Yes !  in  the  gales  that  round  me  moan, 
The  stream,  the  grove,  the  letter'd  stone^ 

Even  in  the  dust  I  tread, 
I  feel  the  presence  of  a  power 
Guarding  this  consecrated  bower. 

Thrice  hallow'd  b  this  lonely  dell, 

Three  Spirits,  all  divine- 
Love,  Innocence,  and  I«'riendship-*dweU 

Here,  In  one  common  shrine  : 
Here  youth  and  virgio  fair  may  meet^ 


May  plight  their  vows  by  moonlight  sw^ee^ 

May  heart  and  hand  entwine  : — 
No  faithless  foot  this  turf  may  tread. 
For  here  they  reign — The  Sacred  Dead  ! 


THOUGHTS  ON  VISITING  THE  GRAVE  OF  BURNS^ 
By  Alexander  Madagyan, 

Thk  loud  voice  of  a  stormy  e'en 
Came  raving  to  our  cottage  pane ; 
The  cottar  bodies  steek'd  their  een 

In  sleep,  to  shun 
Dreigh  sights,  that  they  a'  day  bad  aeen 

De&ce  the  sun. 

Unmindfu'  o*  the  raging  UasI, 

(Though  heaven  to  earth  was  fain'  fiBt,> 

O'er  bill,  an'  heath,  an'  field  I  past 

By  eerie  turns, 
To  view  the  dark — the  lone — the  last 
Abode  of  Bums. 

The  grave  of  Bums!  a  throne  of  state  ! 
Revered,  though  mouldering  desolate ! 
I  envied  pocntith's  haplew  ^^^   . 

And'qui»  ^ecay. 
As  musing  on  the  '*  furrows'  weight** 

That  o'er  him  Uy. 
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His  mom  of  life  with  darloM 

Fell  Famen's  fingers  mark'd  its  olosie, 

I'the  space  between  nnnumber'd  woes 

Were  on  him  hurl'd ; 
Yet  from  his  darkness,  light  arose 

That  glads  the  world. 

O,  Robie  Bums  !  that  I'd  been  livin' 
When  the  power  o'  song  to  thee  was  given. 
And  seen,  when  misery  mad  had  riven 

Thy  manly  form, 
Hiy  soul,  the  undying  gift  of  Heaven, 

Defy  the  storm! 

Or  seen  thee  in  a  calmer  hour. 

When  o'er  thee  bent  the  blooming  bower. 

Mute  gazing  on  the  crimson  flower. 

The  daisy  ftiir. 
And  heard  thee  bless  the  Almighty  power 

Who  placed  it  tiiere. 

Or  seen  thee  in  a  lonely  shade. 
Fast  wrapping  In  thy  rustic  plaid 
Thy  Mary,  dear  departed  maid! 

In  fond  embrace. 
And  mark'd  the  game  fond  passion  play VI 

Upon  thy  face ! 

Or  seen  thee  In  thine  hour  o*  glee, 
Wild,  bold,  and  witty,  frank  and  free. 
Keen  Joining  on  the  flowery  lee 

The  rustic  dance. 
And  watchin*  frae  Jean's  lowing  ee 

Love'b  kindled  glance ! 

Or  seen  thee  by  the  ingle-nook. 
When  with  thy  jest  the  biggin*  shook  ; 
Or  stalkin'  by  the  oaten  stook, 

Frae  man  afar. 
When  heavenward  went  thy  passionate  look 

To  the  *<  lingering  star." 

Many  are  they  who  would  aspire 
To  wake  again  thy  sleeping  lyre^ 
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Watting  their  breath  to  blow  a  fire 
To  bum  like  thine ; 

But  black  I  see  them  all  expire 
Before  thy  shrine. 

Bums !  might  I  lire  again  to  see 

A  Bard  among  us  like  to  thee, 

My  heart's  best  thanks  I  glad  would  gie 

To  God  the  giver, 
And  then  contented  dose  my  ee 

To  sleep  for  ever ! 


80NNBT.— TO  18ABBL. 


DcAaisT  and  gentlest !  let  me  hold  thee  fast 

Within  my  arms,  and  kiss  thy  Fteian  brow; 
And  whilst  this  soAen*d  light  is  o'er  ns  cast. 

Breathe  with  me  foodly  an  impassioned  tow; 
And  let  the  murmurings  of  our  joy  be  heard. 

Like  rippling  waves  along  the  shining  shores— 
Not  loud,  but  deep.     Love  is  its  own  reward, 

^nd  hath  of  pleasures  an  exhaustless  store. 
I  see  the  golden  fancies  uf  thy  mind 

Dancing,  like  fairies,  round  thy  lips  and  eyes ; 
Or,  like  the  small  clouds,  chased  by  summer  windy 

Dissolving  into  sunlight  as  they  rise  :-^ 
A  shower  of  bleasingi  on  thee,  Isabel ! — 
My  soul  is  faint  with  loving  thee  too  welL 

H.  G.  B. 


LITKRARY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIBS. 


Tiisas  it  prrpsring  for  esrly  publiostkia  s  third  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Univerdty  of  Edinburgh,  by  Alexander  Bower,  eom* 
prehending  the  period  fkom  1756  to  the  prawnt  time,  snd  oootsin- 
ing,  beUdct  the  History  as  extracted  from  thereeordt  of  the  Univer- 
sity snd  Town  Coonc  1,  biographical  seooonts  of  the  eminent  men 
now  deceased  who  have  filled  professorial  chairs.  Among  these 
are,  RobertKm,  Ferguson,  Robkson.  Monro,  both  Oregoryt,  Dugald 
Stewaxt,  Plsyffttr,  finlsyson,  Christlsoo,  Donosni  Murray,  Brown, 
and  several  others. 

Robert  Hsndyside,  Esq.  advoeate^  Is  prspariag  for  pobttestkm  a 
work  on  the  Law  of  Jurisdietkm  and  Aetkms. 

A  new  Novel,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Orattm,  callsd  the  Helreas  of 
Bruges,  Is  la  the  press. 

Dr  Seymour  has  in  the  press  a  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ova* 
ria.  Including  encysted  dropsy  and  msHgnsnt;  dbcsses  of  those  or- 
gans t  to  which  are  prefixed  Physiological  Observations  on  the  Struo- 
tureaod  Functions  of  these  parts  In  the  human  being  and  In  anhnals. 

The  first  Number  of  a  London  Musical  Gasette,  lo  be  continued 
weekly,  was  published  last  Saturday. 

An  HUtorieal  and  Topographical  Atlst  of  England  and  Wales,  ex- 
hibiting their  geographical  features  during  the  Roman,  Saxon,  Da- 
nish, and  Norman  governments,  is  announced. 

Miss  B.  B.  Reodrlck  has  in  the  press  a  little  work,  to  be  entitled 
Conversations  on  Miniature  Paintiog. 

The  Book  rarities  in  the  Unlvenlty  of  Cambridge,  Illustrated  by 
Original  Letters  and  Notes,  bfograi^iical,  literary,  and  antiquarian, 
by  the  Rev.  C  H.  Hartshome,  M.A.  Is  announced. 

The  Conductors  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  propose  pub* 
Bshing  a  series  of  Treatises  on  the  diflbreot  sul^ects  connected  wMi 
Doniestie  and  Rural  Economy,  which  Chey  will  denominate  the 
Farmers  Series. 

The  Memoirs  of  Bolivar,  announced  for  immediate  pobUeatkm, 
are  reported  not  only  to  contain  mudi  new  information  relative  to 
the  private  hbtory  of  dwt  extraordinary  man.  but  will  also  comprise 
a  complete  history  of  the  Colombian  Revolution. 

Major  Ldth  Hay  b  about  to  publish  a  Memmr  of  the  Psnlasnlsr 
War,  compiled  from  the  memoranda  of  six  years*  service^ 

Talbs  op  aw  fiTDiAir  Camp.— This  work,  whidi  is  now  snnounesd 
for  immediate  pobllestion,  is  fh>m  the  pen  of  J.  A.  Jones,  Esq.  whose 
kmg  residence  amon<  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America  has  en- 
abled him  to  collect  most  of  the  traditions  current  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Red  Men  dispersed  over  three  minions  of  squsre  miles 
in  that  vast  continent.  They  will  exhibit,  we  understand,  their  no- 
tions respecting  the  Supreme  Being,  the  creation,  the  origin  of  their 
Tribes,  and  will  comprise  an  aeoount  of  their  mannsis,  habits,  modes 
of  life,  marri^g^^cerca>onies,  4c. 

Ftwa  Aars,— Mr  Walker,  cngnvcr,  whose  print  of  Lovd  Moneiief 


we  noticed  some  time  ago,  is  circulating  proposals  for  pubUshiiMe 
mcssocinto  engravings  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  Mr  Broughsm,  and  Sir  Hum* 
phrey  Davy.  Mr  Jeffrey  is  from  a  portrait  by  that  rising*  artist, 
ColviUs  Smith  {  Mr  Brougham,  from  a  portrsit  by  Sir  Thomss 
Lawrence,  gsnsrslly  seknowledged  to  be  the  best,  if  not  indeed  the 
only  happy  likeness  extant,  of  that  distii^ulsbed  author  and  ststss- 


ScoTTiSB  AcAoaMv.— We  remarked  lately  that  rumours  had 
reached  our  ears  of  dissenskms  in  the  Scottkh  Academy.  They  have 
broken  out  sooner  than  we  had  anticipated,  and  in  the  form  of  an 
€9  part*  statement  of  certain  proceedings  at  a  late  mesting  of  the 
body.  We  sincerely  hope,  Ju>wever,  thst  this  will  prove,  like  the 
premature  explosion  of  a  mine,  the  means  to  carry  off  the  lurUng 
danger  Innocuously.  The  case  (as  a  lawyer  would  say)  b  ably  stated 
in  the  document  we  allude  to,  but  perhaps  more  eloquently  than 
correctly.  We  have  ample  materials  in  hand  for  a  full,  true,  and 
impartial  history  of  the  whole  transsctlons,  but  a  prsss  of  mstter 
obliges  us  to  defer  it  tin  next  week. 

LiTSRAav  AMD  SciENTiPic  DsBATriro  SociKTTBs  m  Eoia. 
araoH^Most  of  these  Institutions  hsve  commenced  their  winter 
oampaigB.    In  a  country  Hke  oars,  where  do  one  Individual  csn  ssy 
that  he  may  not  be  railed  upon  some  time  or  other  to  express  his 
senthnents  in  public,  the  srt  of  extemporaneous  debate  may  be 
kM>ked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  edueation.    It  Is  hi  these  Socie- 
ties, too.  that  a  young  man  best  learns  to  instruct  himself  by  his 
own  exertions,  and  for  an  object  of  his  own  proposing;  It  is  in  them 
that  he  best  lesms  to  mesture  himself  with  his  feUows.    The  RogMtf 
Mtdkal  Society  wss  Instituted  in  1737,  snd.  ss  its  name  Indicate, 
eonflnss  Itself  exclusively  to  medical  dl«cusstons.    It  was  incorpora- 
ted by  royal  charter  In  1778.    It  to  In  the  hsbit  of  hasring  what  are 
called  medical  news  In  the  early  part  of  Its  meetings    sccounts  of 
Interesting  snd  uncommon  esses,  snd  reports  of  discoveries  in  medl- 
chw  snd  the  cognate  sciences.    An  essay  to  afterwards  read  by  one 
of  the  members  on  some  medical  subject,  and  Its  doctrine  snd  ge- 
nersl  merits  form  the  subject  of  the  evening's  delate.    At  the  cUmo 
of  each  session  the  subjects  of  the  dissertations,  snd  the  membcn 
who  sre  to  read  them  during  the  ensuing  one,  sre  sppolnted  by  the 
Society.    Each  member  gives  in  to  the  sserstsry  two  copies  of  hb 
dissertation  three  weeks  before  it  comes  to  be  discussed.    During 
the  first  week  It  to  transcribed  for  preservatkm  into  a  book  kept  for 
thst  purpose  under  the  secretary's  faispeetkm,  snd  snother  copy  to 
taken  of  It  at  the  Society's  expense.    The  three  separate  copies  sre 
then  sent  in  rotation  during  the  remahiing  fortnight  to  the  memben 
whose  names  sre  upon  the  roll,  to  be  perussd  by  them  beforehand. 
Thto  practice  to  calculatei  to  give  a  greater  maturity  to  the  critt- 
titKM  on  the  essay.    Thto  Society  meets  every  Friday  during  the 
winter  session  In  Its  hall  in  Surgeon-Square :  it  possesses  an  exten- 
sive and  well-managed  medieel  Ubrary.  and  a  mussum.  which  to 
daUy  incressing.— The  Royal  Phytieai  Society  was  instituted  some 
fow  years  after  the  Medieai,  and  Its  chief  object  to  the  prosecutioo 
exclusively  of  the  physical  sdcnces.    It  possesses  s  very  good  hsH 
In  Ridimond  Stre^  sod  s  smsll  library.    It  to  not  so  numerously 
sttended  ss  the  Medical  Society  s  but  Its  proceedings  sre  In  general 
lnteresting.~The  Speculative  Society  wss  founded  in  1764 :  snd  ss 
ths  arena  on  which  some  of  our  most  noted  political  characters  first 
tried  their  powers,  to  more  generally  known  among  young  men  of 
literary  habits  than  any  other  of  our  Edinburgh  Societiss.    Ita  his- 
tory, from  the  dste  of  Its  commencement,  would  be  s  curious  disp- 
ter  in  the  nsrrative  of  the  msrch  of  Intrilect  In  Edinburgh.    The 
subjects  for  discussion  sre  diiefly  litersry.  roorsl,  snd  politicaL 
It  dees  not  confine  itself  to  sny  exclusive  brsnch  of  science,  but  ex- 
patiates over  that  field  of  polite  Uterature  which  to  neecasary  to  every 
gentleman,  and  indispensable  to  the  finish  of  hto  chsracter.    It  to  a 
neutral  ground,  upon  whIdi  men  of  all  professions  esn  meet  with 
mutusl  advantages  The  mcetingB  are  held  every  Toesdsy,  In  the  So- 
ciety's hall,  in  the  University  buildings.    It  possesses  a  tolerable  lib- 
rary,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  lamented  Frsncto  Homer,  by  Raebum. 
—The  Juridical  Society  wss  Instituted  In  1775.  Beyond  Its  own  waUs, 
it  toknown  as  having  pubUshed  the  most  complete  system  of  Scotttoh 
Cooveysnclng.    It  indulges  occssionslly  in  debates  of  general  Inte- 
rest{  but  ths  main  stock  ofita  discussions  sra  legal.    Only  sodi  per- 
sons csn  bscome  members  ss  sre  either  members  of  a  legal  prof^ssioo, 
or  studying  with  a  view  to  enter  one.    The  Society  met  for  the  first 
time  in  Ita  new  and  elegant  haU  in  Charlotte  Squara  on  Wednesday 
the  18th  of  November.    It  to,  we  understand,  noaklng  application  fbi 
a  crown  charter,  and  has  it  In  contemplation  to  found  a  complete  tow 
Ubrary.  '*  Caparisons,**  Mrs  Malaprop  telto  us,  «*sreodorif)Brous  :**  yet 
were  we  Indioed  to  dtotingulrh  between  the  two  Isst-mentloned  so- 
cieties, both  of  which  stsnd  high  st  pressnt,  we  should  ssy  that  the  Sp«w 
culative  to  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  extensive  general  knowledge 
and  polished  tasts,— the  Juridical  tar  sound,  prscticsl,  business-like 
habita  of  debate.— The  Plinian  Society  rcstricta  ita  attention  for  the 
most  part  to  subijecta  connected  with  natural  htotory  and  antiquities. 
Papers  are  read  at  each  meeting  on  sometople  of  this  kind,  and  the 
opinkMuthey  contsin  aieafterwaids  criticised.  The  Society  to  patron* 
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lied,  we  mdentaacl,  bj  ProfcMon  Jtmeton  and  Oraluun,  andpot- 
BMMt  a  cabinet  of  natural  hktorj,  whidi  i>  on  the  tacnaM,  indudteg 
mireryeztensiTe  Afrtorfann.— We  have  notieed  these  ■oeietiet,  be* 
eauae  their  memben  are  fcnerally  rach  as  have  completed,  or  are  on 
theeveof  ooropletinK,  thdrstadles  t  and  we  therefore  Indiae  to  ▼tew 
tilem  as  a  tnuMMon  state  between  the  apprentice  and  master  in  Iit»> 
ratnra.  Sodetles  of  a  more  juvenile  dianeter  are  so  numerous*  that 
we  must  decline  even  attempting  a  catalogue  of  them.  Does  the 
Academic  Society  still  exist  ?— it  was  the  nursery  cS  our  jonthftal 
genius. 

Tbs  Six  Fbkt  Clvb.— We  understand  that,  among  others.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Professor  Wilson,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  axe  to  be 
present  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  this  Club,  whidi  takes  place  on  the 
fSth  instant.  The  meeting  cannot  IkQ  to  be  an  interesting  and  de- 
Ughtftilone. 

Thb  Catholic  Chapsu— This  place  of  wonhip,  the  interior  <Hr 
whidi  has  Just  undergone  a  onniriete  renewal,  re-opens  Uvmonow. 
The  manner  In  whidi  the  deoocatloiM  have  been  executed  reflects  the 
greatest  ere^  <m  Mr  Hay,  and  cannot  fUl  to  add  to  his  already  de- 
aervedly  hikh*reputatkm  as  an  ornamental  house-painter.  The  alter- 
ation ttwt  iUls  most  in' the  eye  b  the  introduction  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  hanging  tracery  under  the  roof-principals*  Betwixt  the 
chief  ties*  ribs  have  been  Judiciously  lepiesentetl,  the  intenectians  of 
which  are  covered  by  rich  bosses.  New  architraves  have  been  traced 
round  the  windows,  with  a  bold  and  masteriy  pencil,  and  add  oonid- 
deiable  breadth  and  relief  to  tlidr  original  sAnt.  Around,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  altar-pieee,  similar  architraves  have  been  most  hap- 
pily introduced.  In  the  Conn  of  the  altar-piece  itsdf  no  dumge  has 
beni  made*  It  la  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble  {  and  the 
centre  canopy  is  skiiftilly  projected  by  the  intnductiao  of  a  piece  ef 
■ky  behind  it.  The  altar  itself  b  painted  in  imitation  of  lapls-lasuli. 
What  deficiencieB  we  could  uxge  have  their  origin  diiefly  in  the  ori- 
ginal constractkm  of  the  chapel,  and  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  to 
Mr  Hay*s  charge.  He  ii,  however,  responsilde  for  a  slight  error  in 
not  making  the  ribs  more  decidedly  of  an  oaken  colour,  which  would 
have  given  unity  of  character  to  the  roofs  and  also  for  the  glaring 
eolour  of  the  drapery  above  Vandyke's  Entcnnbment  of  Christ.  The 
bright  red  curtain  and  yellow  fringes  quite  kill  the  colour  of  that 
adcntiSc  and  findy-fclt  pidnting,  which  has  suffered  enough  already 
from  the  unfltvourable  light  in  whi<^  it  b  placed.  But.  on  the  whole, 
the  decorations  are  sudi  as  to  accord  widi  the  church's  ritual,  the 
splendour  of  which  Uiey  are  destined  to  enhance  by  their  |n«sence. 
B%  pMsanf— b  it  not  rather  an  anMnaly  that  theaUar  should  stand 
at  the  west  end  of  the  ehapd } 

Statb  or  Cbims  iir  FxANca.— >A  report  on  the  adminbtratioBof 
crin^al  Justice  in  France  has  been  puMished  in  the  itoniteur,  A 
condensed  statement  of  the  results  may  have  an  interest  for  some  of 
our  readers.  The  total  number  of  persons  accused  before  the  courts 
of  assise*  In  the  year  18S8,  is  817t  t  being  an  increase  upon  the  total, 
during  the  year  18S7*  of  467.  This  increase  b  confined  to  crimes 
afliBcting  property ;  crimes  agiUnst  the  person  have  diminished  by  G7* 
Of  the  perrons  accused,  7396  have  been  tried;  776  did  not  appear. 
Among  those  who  were  brought  to  trial*  the  proportion  of  msjes  to 
females  was  as  19  to  100.  It  b  estimated,  that  the  proportion  of 
those  criminab  who  were  totally  destitute  of  education  was  three 
fifths  of  the  whole:  the  i^oportion  of  uneducated  females  b  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  uneducated  males.  By  dividing  the  ac- 
cused into  daises,  according  to  the  education  they  had  recdved.  It 
was  found  that,  among  such  as  could  neither  read  nor  write,  37  out 
of  every  hundred  were  acquitted ;  among  such  as  had  a  middling 
•duratkm,  44  out  of  every  hundred,  and  among  such  as  had  received 
a  superior  education,  65  out  of  every  hundred.  The  number  of  per- 
•ons  tried  before  the  tribunab  of  correctional  police  in  1828  was 
17S»300.  Thb  b  an  Increase  upon  the  number  in  18S7  of  1154.  The 
increase  b  chi^y  among  the  thieves  t  116  prosecutions  were  at 
the  instance  of  the  Crown  for  transgressions  of  the  bws  of  the 
press.  There  does  not  appear  ftom  these  statements  to  be  any  in- 
erease  of  crime  in  France  from  the  year  1827  to  the  year  1828,  greater 
than  may  be  satisfactorily  acoounted  for  by  the  oscillation  in  the  ex* 
act  quantity  of  crime  in  a  nation  ttom  year  to  year,  or  by  the  greater 
activity  of  the  legal  authorities.  By  fkr  the  most  important  part  of 
the  document,  in  our  estimation,  b  that  which  establishes  the  dimi- 
nution (rforime  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  education. 

PiHB  Arts  ik  Italy.— We  make  the  following  extracts  flrom  a 
letter  btely  received  ttom  an  Edinburgh  artist  of  eminence*  now  in 
Italy.—**  Mifaw— Went  to  the  opera,  and  saw  the  Gana  Ladra.  It  b 
delightful,  after  being  sickened  with  the  mdo^amas  of  England,  to 
witness  the  perf<mnance  of  an  opera  in  a  country  where  it  h  regard- 
ed as  a  work  of  art,  and  where  the  arrangements  of  the  musical  dra- 
ma dare  no  more  transgress  the  rules  of  harmony  and  melody,  than 
a  painting  daze  sin  against  those  of  perspective.— Yirited  the  exhi- 
bition of  nDodem  paintings  In  the  Palace  of  Arts.  It  contains  a  few 
good  historical  subjects ;  well  composed,  drawn,  and  coloured,  but 
painted  like  all  the  modern  pictures  out  of  England— very  defident 
In  ridmcsi  and  textuie  sadly  in  want  of  Asphaltum  and  Megilp. 


There  are  some  very  fine  paintings  here  of  the  Vi 
Leonardo  da  Vind's  Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  woukl  of  itarir  I 
a  Journey  thb  length.— Peufao— I  am  delighted  with  many  of  Cbe  pas- 
tures beret  buClefaiefly  with  the  frescoes  by  Giotto,  Titxan*  i 
—a  style  of  painting  whidi  I  never  bef<He  had  an  opporttntHj  of  < 
mining.  I  can  now  understand  the  raptures  with  which  I  hn^ 
artbts  and  amateurs  speak  of  the  works  of  Giotto,  and  visick  ta 
now  always  appeared  to  me  oventrahied.—rnilee— After 
eiamiafa^pand  stodyh^  atanoet  all  the  besttworkior  the  T« 
school*  I  find  the  mauMT  of  an  of  them  approach  move  or  tesa  to  I 
offlrcsea  Among  the  splendid  Woriw  by  Titiaa.  Pan!  Vwimaaru  aad 
TIntonette,  In  the  possession  of  the  Academy  of  tiieFtaeAxta.  tlwse 
boiM-theMbadeof  St  Maik-by  the  latter,  which.  for< 
of  light  and  shadow,  compodtion  and  character,  baAae  all 
tion.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  painted  ihat  in  wale 
and  afterwards  glased  In  oil,  whidi  method  never  fkik  to  peodpoe  a 
transparency  of  cokmr,  and  quality  of  textnre^  fanpoaaible  to  gee 
otherwise.  The  cokmring  b  gorgeona— of  a  deep  rfdi 
greater  part  of  the  figures  are  in  shadow,  ror  apparesitly  aa, 
ingoppoaed  toabraadUghtia  thebaok^grooad.  TUateai 
practice  of  the  Venatlaa  paiaten^  and  makes  their  flguiea  tal  ai  a 
distaaoe.  The  expDncal  Palace  contains  a  large  pictnzc  br  Tttba, 
called.  If  I  remember  rightiy, 'Faith,  St  Mark/ dee.  Althoogli  very 
large,  it  b  not  long  enough  to  fill  up  the  space  between  tiie  two  < 
of  the  ban  where  It  b  pbced ;  and  to  make  it  fit,  two  pleeee  of 
vass  are  Joined  to  It.  and  pdnted  In  oD  by  some  artist  of  a 
than  Titian.  The  flfures,  ooloar,  and  compodtion 
wdl  fanitated,  yet  not  so  weU  as  to  daedve  the  eye  of  a  patatar.* 

TheaMcal  Gossifpb— Drury  Lane  having  been  left  half  deasittd  ia 
order  that  Covent  Garden  might  be  filled*  has  got  into  serious  < 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Company,  the  prindpal  performers  i 
to  land  the  management  25  per  cent  of  their  salaries  fbr  tan 
It  b  hoped  that  things  may  thos  go  on  tOl  Christmas*  when  the  Ps^ 
tomime  wlQ  probably  replenish  the  treasury.    There  has  been  btfe 
novelty  at  dtiier  of  the  Theatres-RoyaL  A  new  pieee  by  Mr  Plaach^ 
b  in  rehearsal  at  Dmry  Lane^  In  wfaidi,  after  a  ptaUits  raeeaily 
introduced  at  Vicuna,  a  series  of  living  tableaux  will  be  n'latainUil. 
from  cdebrated  pdntings. — In  an  aroudng  trifle  lately  produvd  at 
the  Adelphi*  thereU  a  nook-heroic  bicantation  scene*  In  which  the 
iagredieuls  thrown  taKo  the  cauldron  are  as  follows :— 1.  The  Icnet' 
baeUeofablaokkf.  S.  Oaeof  thebalbofa  pawntarokec'asigB.  S. 
A  bad  statpcBce  taken  at  the  gaUery-door.    4.  A  lady's  complexioa 
lost  la  the  heat  of  a  ball-room.    5.  The  under-crust  of  a  baker^ 
'*  dead-man.**    6,  The  oonsdenoe  of  an  attorney^— The  West  Lon- 
don Theatre  b  about  lo  be  opened  In  ooosiderabto  fbrce  by  M  r  Alex- 
aader  Lee*  Mr  Pescy  Fuien,  and  Mr  Melrose.— The  offiocn  of  the 
70th  Regiment  statkmod  at  Tipperary*  have  fitted  up  a  Prhrsle 
Thamre»  and  art  peilbsmi«g  pliqrt  to  all  thdr  Irienda.— De  B^gms 
has  now*  we  believe,  dedded  on  vidling  Edinburgh  thb  seawmwUh 
an  ItalisB  eompaays  he  b  at  present  at  Liveroool*  and  Sigsosa 
Blasb  b  the  prima  donma  of  hb  cofTW.— Macready  will  make  his  a^ 
pearanoe  here  next  week.— We  abo  hear  that  we  arc  to  have  a  viiit 
finom  Mi|s  Smithson.— A  Christmas  pantomime,  we  are  infonaed.  b 
In  preparation.  In  whidi  Taylor*  the  celebrated  clown*  will  appesr. 
—The  name  of  the  young  gentleman  who  has  performed  SkykHt 
twice  with  good  approbation,  b  Hedderwick;— hb  father  b  a  respeeC- 
able  printer  In  Gfaugow. 

WsiKLT  List  or  PxaroRM akcxs. 
Not.  14.— Nov.  «0. 

Sat.      Marriage  <if  Figaro,  ^  The  Youth/id  Queen. 
Mow.      Barber  ofSetHOe,  ^  The  Robber'e  Wyt, 
TuKB.     Merchant  of  Feniee,  ^  The  Youi/iful  Queen, 
WsD.      The  Maid  of  th e  MiU,  ^  Do, 
Thurs.  7V^  Haunted  Tower,  4-  Do, 

Fai.       Mary,  Queen  qf  Scots,  WUlUm  Thomp$on,  A  The  Robber^ 
W\fe, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  NnuBsa  of  biterastiag  artldes  are  still  unavoidably  postpeaed. 
— "  Lettersfram  Paris*  Na  11.**  and  *<  A  Song  about  Love^"  by  Uif 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  our  next. 

The  <«  Cdtic  Legend"  shall  have  an  early  place.— We  have  no  d^ 
dre  to  onntlnue  any  farther  correspondence  with  *'  F.  H.** 

The  Verses  by  "  Andrew  Mercer,"  of  Inverkeithing,  are  mudi  to 
our  liking,  and  shall  have  a  place  at  our  best  convoiience.— The 
Lines  by  "  W."  of  Gainsborough,  Yorkshire*  are  a  little  too  leduiv 
dant,  but  are  highly  poetical,  and  after  some  abridgments  shall  be  hi- 
serted.— "  A  Bachelor's  Consolation"  Is  dever,  and  shall  appear  — 
Our  two  £dr  Correspondents*  '*  Laura"  and  **  Anna*'*  are  very  de* 
lightfUl  creatures,  but  they  do  not  write  quite  such  good  pocOy  si 
we  could  wish.— The  Venes  by  ••  J.  H."  though  pretty,  hardly  come 
up  to  our  standard.— We  are  afridd  we  must  say  the  same  to  "  Alpha* 
of  Glasgow.."  J.  C.  A."  of  Paldey  b  not  equal  to  •«  Lorma"  bi  hh 
Frenchiflcationr^To  **  A  Winter's  Song"  wc  con  give  only  a  edd 
answer. 


WEEKLY  RBOI8TBH  OP  CRITICISM  AND  BSLLES  LETTHE8. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneettd  teifA  Literatitrt,  Sdaux,  and  IMt  Artt. 


STATUARY. 
HEROIC  OROUP  or  TKRBt 

THE   ROYAL  INSTITUTION   UOOMS 

-*-            annMrapBrartlHRiUUlWaafiCmpof 
e  COLOSSAL  FIOUHES. 


TilH  or  PiMlon.    i 


Riualrtt,  bTllwAiithaiHi  arSllBfamtinH    I 


ntiaa 

in  lUlaiibii,  AaUmrcit 


It  I.(tu 


■<  Mr  ff  i>>fr«*u,  aW  N 


NEW  BOOKS  LATELY  ADDED 


(iicoNn  uior  wur  rum  aiuh  soukM,) 

Li^tntfnmUuaatlkBiUt' It  Sn»and  Argyll  Bimatm. 

Wbcra  m**  b«  biul  lU  New  Wobkb  of  Mcril  wbieh  ir 

pew  in  London  uid  EdiDburgh,  ai  ■ooa  ■*  pubUibed* 

TWIBia.telSW,>Uta*»tk(PtaML    IvaL 


Thi  WINTBH'l 

ThaOEM.  Dik._. 

LITERARY  SOUVENIR,  Do.  Do.    1  toL 

FRISNOSHIPV  OFF " 

ANULBT.  Do.  Oo.  ] 
FORQETHENOT,  I 
KBKPSAKE.  Do.  Do.     ] 


Tha  OEM.  Db.  Do.    1 

LITERARY  SOUVEt _  .      _    _ 

FRISNOSHIP«OFFERINa,D<l.Dit.    1 
—  Do.  Do.    1-  ■ 

:e  not,  Di 
lanmcapje  a1 

■  Kaod,  with  R 


H«l»<all 

ILN.,  aktH.    ITOL 
S>iiiUiarWiMrtoo,*adaife«Til~    ] 
FWv  Yoan  la  SniUi  kMa^  bjr  Cnpa 
TilM  Dtui  Indiui  Cunk    9  rak. 
TilaiifiBitaaHiBvrtaH.    Iwl*. 


Tiil«»  Bf  Vitld  ud  Flood,  bj  CipulB  J( 

TbaFlnNuhKorstAllMa,    iTob. 

bulon  wd  &iart,  b)  Iho  Aaihon  at  Ih*  NaTiI  gkatcb  BnA,  *«. 

Hpnil'l  LITE  of  AI«IIDi[«  Selkirk.    1  •ol. 

TlHDInBned,bi(ha  AiiUwiafpdhwB.    «  tdIi. 

ZiUab,  a  Tik  of  Ibc  Holy  Cli|r,  Mi  tba  AuUw  of  ftuAMji 

a.bllR. 


to  RoBli,  Flnhnd,  and  lotc  ToTkar,  mdanaia  finni 

of  tl>tBlHllS(a,>lihuun>unI  of  llw  Niiid  Rsouich  of  tbca 
«MBtrl>h  br  CapulB  lam.  R.N.    t  mk. 

Tour  and  RcridKcalBUwRcpubUe  or  Main),  Is  thareu  ISIE, 
«Uh  an  AmobiiI  vt  lb*  HLbh  of  Uut  CouDIrr.  by  Captain  O.  P. 
Lt0D,R.N.  Author  of  BBAOaiDM  to  lochRfpulK  Bay.'    t  nk. 

R«iUa«loai  of  ■  Solw  of  Thn*  Ytan  durtnc  Oh  Wb  of  nr. 
ttnnbialka  la  tha  RnobttM  of  VntuMla  and  ColofoUa,  by  an  Offl. 
oarlnthaCalDBbkrNarT.    Ink.  ™— — ."i         ~- 

Hin'  TiaTtk  in  Chile  ud  La  Plata.  iDehnDng  anouau  of  Uw 

n 1..  n_, —  ^.-.-._  ^ _ AfFkniBja, 

aUa.Uk>. 


Nattonal  Taka,  by  Thonui  Hood,  Aaths  </  WUBHaod 

Hsod'l  Wblm  and  OddHiH.  MD,  mblaal  ,b>l>H.      I  »i 


HoBa  OB  the  Preama  and  PiaauMti  oC  WMi 
Dtabain  aad  Clappnton^  Ttank  aad  " 
—•"— ~>A(rtci^™k. 


pb-aii  byCapU 
TboTJitofa 


aa,  iBchidlBf  a  JourDcy 

IM  and  Rmaloi  of  Bal 


BawntoButed, 

Elaucia,  and  Ctal- 
■t  India  Ompaay'* 


SUjrkaofaBilda.liylhoAuIharDfthalliimiDy.   STok. 
RatoUMttow  of  Tiaiak  In  tb«  Eul.  by  John  Cmo,  Author 
LaUBi  fiwD  ihi  Ran.    1  lot. 
Tba  Boidaan,  a  Tak,  by  Coopai,  Author  of  &a  Spy,  lh>  POi 

An  Autumn  In  Italy,  balii(  a  Peiwoal  KanatlTa  of  a  Tour  Pa  t! 
AoMTkn,  Tuami.  Raaan,  and  SardUdan  Siataa,  la  ISU,  by  J.  : 
awUli,  Eh.    1  x>L 

LlTHof  thamart  bnlnolBrlllidi  Pahilan,  Seitlpton,  aad  i 

Uaddi?!  TraTtklD  TuilwT.  En^  Nuhk,  aadPalaitfaia,  duiiof 
lb*r«anl8M,  a,  E,  aodT-     «^Sk 


ThaChaku 
Tikaoftha 


r«aU,brthi 
l'Tak,byIh 


s'ys.is 


Han,  R.N.    >  Tok. 

mmiryoflhaRahM 
thoEailof  Mu.  byR. 

niiiMifflikiiu'liii  or  ttao  Hatd  of  Iha  WAbytha  ABtter  of 

HiMsry  of  Sntatun,  PalntlH.  and  AlthttKlta*.  by  J.  B.  H«iM^ 
Aathor  of  Ihe  UA  of  Cwxn^  nil 

TUaoflhaOnatSiBaniBid,  byCioli.ihtPaat.    3  toI^ 

MaBoin  of  VldOdi,  PrtBDlpal  A(a>i  of  Iha  Fnoeh  PoUca,  witUfn 
by  Hlmailf  I  naalalad  tKa  aa  Frasdi.    1  inik. 

A  Popuki  Dawrlptloa,  Oaopaphleat,  Hiitukal,and  Topopa- 


hi  bWlaDd,  by  (bo  AnthoTOf  Haljl 

"sTvllkii^^ETa.^aia  Fair  Maid  of  Perlh i  bylhaABtaiat 

LlftorilarTqiMaorSa)U,by  H.O.BeM.    tiok. 

Tht  Cmfiy.  •  Tala,  by  tha  O'llan  Family.    S  lok, 

lift  of  Kolien  Rum,  by  J.  O.  LocfchMt.    I  nL 

LIT*  of  Uwt*  Wawh,  Tdla  In  SM^Mi,  nittB  hy  HtaatlC 

ThaNMlWaUfai  orTalaiotthaSH.    1  t^. 
ThtKuDlJhaih.  aTakofKbamiax.    3  Tok. 
TalaiaiidLagvdi,by  lhaAutbonofthaOdiLVolBBa,lbo  Bwy 
SayloKi  and  DolDfL    Thlid  Saka.    3  voH- 
Cnntef  Out,  and  thaFMd  of  FoRy  FeoUtan  bytba  HkMi  Poi- 

Tha  Plctonof  SeoitiBd.  Ry  Rabatt  Cbanhan.  Anihoi  ofTiadl. 
DWDf  Edbibmth.     irrtn. 
Lllarary  Cortaul  foe  1RT7,    1  toL 

hrlSn.    liot 

TaleioraOnodfUhar.bySlrW.SsotL    FintSarloa.    jTok. 


of  tba  PI 


or<>fthePllal.*e.    3  rah. 


0,  by  the  Aathor  of  the 


'ak  of  (he  Sh.  tn  the  Authocofthe  Red  Rn*i 

..  JuuMot  PauliaJj.    3. ok. 

Ida.  or  Populai  HnivtarTatai  bylha  Anihor 


HIitorroftbeRrbrUlcnlnlT 

TndldnHorEdhibuiih,  <^       

Waiki  In  Edtnlmnli.by  R.  chusben. 
ChroBteki  of  th*  Caoooiata,  by  Sit  w. 
'■----- -■(  Bhmdmlll*, *■    ■  — 


I,  by  R.  Cluunbm.  1 


atttrtr.-CU 

Bv.— nifclfa  Quaitariy  Rnlt 

~M<inIhly, — Bla 

MnBlhly  itinilnt     

Weakly.— tdlDbuigh  LlEaniy  GaiHti    Ealabnrgh  LlInHy  Soia- 

■ttnat  tt  Rtading  and  SiAacripUon  Modnata. 
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Under  the  wnctloo  of  tha  Ez»coton  of  Mr  JErwmmaon, 
In  f  Tola.  Kvo,  94a. 

MEMOIRS,  CORRESPONDENCE,  and  PRl- 

-^"-    VATE  PAPERS  of  THOMAS  JBrrERSON,  lat«  Pr«i- 
4«M of  Ch«  Unttcd  SUIm. 

Edited  by  TuomAKlMfwmtuatt  Rakdolph. 
Printad  for  Hbwry  CoLBifAf^ad  Richard  BawTLBr.  I^ondoo ; 
and  aoM  bf  Brll  and  BmADrtrm.  No.  6,  Bank  StreeU  Edtaburgh. 


In  If  Toh.  iwat  Rvo.  tfia.  f  d. 

STORIES  of  WATERLOO.— Contents  :  Wa- 
terloo -The  Field  of  Battle— The  Sereiittenth  of  June— Qoatre 
Braa-»Ugny— enweli  The  Dead  Drafoon— Napoleon  and  hia 
Army— The  Captain  of  Oremdier*— The  Drtachment— The  Roole 
—The  Outlaw^  Story— The  March— Story  of  Colonel  Hiteoa— Sara- 
fleMr— Maurice  MaeCarthy—The  Champ  de  lilai  Belgimn— The 
Cavalry  Picket— Napolcon'a  Return.  Ac.  he. 

Printed  for  HsNar  Colburw  and  Richard  Bsittlbt,  Landno: 
Bbli.  and  BRAoruTB,  6,  Bank  StraeC,  Edinbuj^ht  and  Johk  Cum- 
MiKu,  DubUa. 

la  a  few  daya. 
In  f  Tola,  poat  8to,  with  Portrait, 

MEMOIRS  of  BOLIVAR,  President  Liberator 

of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.         ,    * 
By  General  H.  L.  V.  DUCOUD^AY  HOLSTEIN, 
Ex-chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Preaident  Liberator. 
Printed  for  Hbnry  Colbivk  Ac  Richabd  Bkntlby.  London  t 
Bbll  dc  Bradputb,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburfbt  and  JoHir  Cm- 
aiiNO,  Dublin. 


THE  KBEFSAKB. 


In  the  preaa,  and  apeedUy  will  be  pabtfahed, 
Beantifully  printed,  in  one  TOiuroe.  poat  Svo,  price  5a. 

SCENES  from  the  FLOODT  The  TENTH 

^  PLAGUE,  or  The  FIRST-BORN  of  EGYPT  SMITTEN  t  Md 
'  other  Poema. 

By  D.  MOORE.  Author  of  «<  The  AfHean.  a  Tale.** 
Gteffow:  RoBBRTsosr  9t  Ancmaoif.    Edinburgh:  Caobll  h 
Oft-    LondoHt  SiMPKnr  9t  Mabbhalu 

PuhHahed  thla  day, 

QLIVER  CROMWELL;  aPoem>  in  Three  Books. 

12ino,  6a.  boanla. 

AJacv  by  theaamc  Aattior, 

A   GLANCE    at  LONDON,    BRUSSELS,  and 
PARIS.    Ifmo,  $%.  boaida. 

Printed  for  Olitbb  dt  Boyd,  Ediaburgh  i  and  SmPKiir  ic  MAa* 
BBALL.  Loadon. 

PubUahed  thia  day. 
In  Ifmo.  iUuatrati^  by  Ten  BninravfBffa.  Ga.  boarda. 

STUDIES  in  NATURAL  HISTORY;  exhibitimr 

'^    a  Popular  View  of  the  muat  atriking  and  Intareating  omeota  df 
Che  Material  World. 

By  WILUAM  RHIND. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Royal  Phyaical  Sodettaa  of 

EdiBbttigh. 

CoirrBBT8.<— General  Introdoetory  View  of  the  Syatem  of  Nature 
•>fbe  Adrantagea  of  the  Study.  R^>roductive  Puwera  of  Nature. 
Geology— Pormatioa  of  the  Earth— Ad  vantanca  of  the  Irregular  <ur- 
Ikce  of  the  Globe.  The  AtmoaphOTO— Winda— Thundtr-Stormt— 
Meteonb  Evaporation— Rain— and  the  Formation  of  Rivera.  An 
Awtuma-Day.  VegeUI(lea— their  Struotura.  Cultivation,  and  Di«- 
caaea.  Birda— their  Migration->Song.Birds.  The  Ocean— Cauae  of 
Ita  Saltncaa— Flahea.  I iiaecta— General  View  of  their  Habits  and  In- 
atineta^  Booonmy  of  Beea  and  of  Ants.  Winter^the  Celestial  Sy*. 
tern— Moral  Cffirata  of  a  Chan«e  of  Seaaona.  Man  aa  compared  to 
the  toforiorjknimaia.   The  City  and  the  Country— Conclusion. 

Printed  fwOtiYBB  and  Bovd,  Edinburgh;  and  Simpbjk  and 
Mabbhaul*  London. 

ELOCUTION. 
^K  JONES  reapectfully  informs  the  Public  that 

'"''    he  haar»«ommctoeed  TEACHING,  and  wiU  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive or  aUend  Pu|dla»  etthftr  aingly.  or  in  Claaaea. 
19.  Queen  Street 

FOK  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 

HOARSENESS.  SORE  THROAT.  &<% 
BUTLERS    ACroULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

CAYENNE  are  particularly  recommended  for  Sore  Throat. 
Bnlargeroent  nf  the  Toaaila,  Reuniation  of  the  Uvula  and  Maro- 
branea  of  the  Throat,  and  oonsequent  Hoaraeneta,  ao  prevalenl  at 
ttiia  aeaaon  ot  the  year. 

They  h$ve  been  foniKl  of  great  uttKty  by  peraona  who  are  in  the 
haUt  of  apeaking  in  public ;  and  the  hlgheH  taatimony  in  the  nraai- 
cal  wyrldnas  been  advanced  in  their  flavour,  eapecially  «tfMsi.  from 
continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  nf  41  hflmid  atmo* 
nthere,  the  membraaet  have  bcoone  nIaxBd,  and  diminialied  in 
tiirir  tone. 

Thaae  LoMOgaa  art  alao  leuommeiided  at  a  wftaAJng  atimvhaa 
during  field  aporta,  or  any  umMoal  excrtkm. 

Prmred  l^  Meaars  Butlbb,  Chemists  to  hia  M^esty.  64.  Lower 
SaekvlUe  Street.  Dublin,  and  75,  Prinee^  Street.  |Edinbureh.  ainl 
(autheotiGated  by  their  i»amc  and  addreaa  in  the  labels  which  are  af^ 
fixed  on  the  topa  of  the  Boxea.)  may  be  obCalBed  of  the  principal 
J)rvraiata  in  the  country;  of  whom  alao  may  be  had.  thev  ANT- 
ACID LOZENGES  of  QUININE,  for  relieving  Heartburn.  Flatu. 
lenoe.  Ind^artioo,  and  giviiw  toae  to  the  SCamaeh.  .  2a.  and  It.  6d.  « 
perBox. 


rAMTTC  rBABI 


Thla  Splendid  Aanttal  win  coataln  a  five^aet  RAj 
with  SoNoa.  by  Sra  Waltbb  Soott;  bealdea  L>mr^ 
Btbom  to  aeveral  Prienda. 

London:  Published  for  the  Proprietor,  by  Htrwurr,  CsAsca,  t\ 
Co.,  St  Paurs  Church. Yard,  and  R.  J  b  n  it  iMoa.  Cliaaprirtfi  SoU  kf  I 
CoiraTABLB  and  Com  Edinburgh,  and  all  Bookaeiloa^ 

TMadayianabllahed. 
In  1  thick  volume,  poat  8vo»  priee  11a,,  witha bea ,- 

THE  POETICAL  ALBUM,  and  R£OIST^ 

*-     MODERN  FUGITIVE  POETRY.-.SBCoax>  Ski 

Edited  by  ALARIC  A.  WATTS.  Baq 

«•  See  t  I  hsve  ealTd  the  flowen  that  pfoolaad 
And  where  not  aure— >perplex'd.  but  pleated     I 
At  tttch  aa  aeero'd  the  fttrat."— Bvaoir. 
London :  Hubbt.  ChabcBp  9t  Co.,  65.  St  PauTa  Cteincfa- 
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LITSRARY  CRITICISM. 


^  TVwtfiie  on  Poisons,  in  rdation  to  Medical  JurisprU' 
dence,  Pkysiobgsft  ond  the  Practice  of  Physic,  By 
Robert  Chrittbon,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medical  Jaris- 
prudenoo  and  Police  ia  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
One  yolume,  8to,  pp.  698.  Edinburgh :  Printed  for 
Adam  Blade     1829. 

Mbvical  JinuaraoDBKCK  has   hitherto  made  slight 
yrogreie  in  this  oountry.     There  hae  been  little  etieovL^ 
Sttgement  held  oat  to  men  of  talent  to  devote  themselves 
ta  Ha  study.    There  is  a  proodt  wilful,  obstinate  pride  of 
aommoa  seme  In  the  English  character,  that  looka  with 
vneatment  on  the  superior  pretensions  of  science,  and 
vapalees,  as  inaultlng,  its  offsrs  of  assistance.     No  more 
4«iidly  eftsiee  can  be  given  to  John  Bull  than  to  hiy 
cUdm  to  better  lofbrmatfam  than*  he  poesesses.     The  sn- 
porallioas  negleot  with  which  he  hae  hitherto  listened  to 
the  arguments  of  the  medical  jurist  in  favour  of  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  more  strict  and  satisfactory  mode  of  col* 
iMling  medical  evidence,  and  in  behalf  of  an  efficient  me- 
dical  police,  is  quite  in  diaracter.     We  are  daily  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  gravely  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
Juries  from  the  b^h,  "  that  this  new  thing  called  medl- 
««l  Jurlsprodence  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;**  we 
have  almost  daily  instances  that  lawyers  successfully  re- 
sort to  the  trick  of  bringing  forward  some  ignorant  dolt 
whom'  good  Ihdk  has  fbrniahed  wHh  the  thle  of  surgeon, 
to  swnr  In  tha  teeth  of  a  edentlflc  and  wldaly-«q»»^ 
rienoedlnvestigtftor,  and  thus  nentrali^e,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  an  ignorant  Jttry,  the  evidence  of  the  latter;  we  cannot 
walk  through  a  street  of  any  city  In  the  kingdom  without 
having  our  eyee  insulted  by  phMards  headed, . "  Medical 
Akt,"  and  premising  **  the  strideet  henour  and  secrecy,** 
^^laring  prooH  of  the  Ineflhnency  of  a  p«llee  which  al- 
lows Ignorant  sen,  and  of  Immoral  character,  to  practise 
upon  the  shane,  ISbws,  and  credulity  of  the  lower  ordecss, 
and  commit  mnrdsr  hy  wlielesale  with  fanpoaity. 

Among  oUNt  tneathnabfe  UeashigB  which  we  owe  to 
thb  dignified  aipatky,  not  the  lotft  striking  to  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  CenMlnental  literature,  is  the  miserably 
anttU  share  oontrlbated  by  tlie  experimentalists  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  daily  Inereaaing  storeaof  forensic  medi- 
eine,  when  compared  with  what  has  been  done  in  France 
and  Germany.  Hitherto  we  have  been  unable  to  reckon 
more  than  a  stray  pamphlet,  an  occasional  article  In  a 
medical  Jonvtal,  and  one  or  two  institutional  works, 
which  are  only  adapted  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  scienee,  not  to  dlAtfean  extended  and  praeticaLknow- 
ledge.  thr  OMstison's  volume  is  almost  the  first  attempt 
among  us  to  discnes  the  science  independently,  and  In 
that  detail  which  is  requisite  •tojeaduuist  the  sulgect.  The 
anther  has  keen  lofi^  known  in  the  Justi^siai^  Court  as  a 
detr-headed' and welUn&rmedmadical Jurist;  and  he  is 
etlll  mere  widely  known  \(j  his  excellent  and  numerous 
fontrlbutione  to  the  Bdiaiwrgh  Mfdical  and  Starjfical 
JowmaL  The  work  whkh  we  have  now  in  hands  fidly 
equals  whnt  o«r  previoua  knowledge  of  hl«  talanta  had 
Isd  OS  to  ezpost     Aa  the  ta^ect  la  of  auiih  vital  io^rt- 


anee  to  all,  our  readers  will  scarcely  object  to  our  enter* 
Ing  into  a  pretty  detailed  analysis  of  the  contents  of  thia 
book. 

The  action  of  poison  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  part  of 
the  body  to  which  It  Is  applied,  and  sometimes  it  extenda 
to  distant  organs;  In  other  words,  it  is  sometiqa^  merely 
local,  sometimes  remote.     The  local  effects  of  poisons  ar» 
of  three  kinds.  Sometimes  they  decompose  chemically,  or 
corrode  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied;  sometimes 
they  inflame<ir  Irritate  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
and  sometimet  they  merely  produce  a  peculiar  impresaiou 
on  the  sentipAi  ^treinltlee  of  the  nerves,  unaccompanied 
by  any  visible  change  of  structure.  The  manner  in  ,wlHch 
theinfiueaoe  of* poisons  is  conveyed  from, one  organ  to 
another,  seems  to  be,  in  some  instances,  sympathetic,  in 
others,  by  absorption.     The  discoveries  of  jVI^]endie  ov 
venous    absorption,  and  the  frequent  disappearance  of 
poisons  durirqp  life  from  the  shut  cavities  in  which  they 
have  been  endosedt  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  dpctrtiie 
that  moat  of  them  act  through  the  blood.    Dr  Christjaon 
holds  it  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  poisons  |ifFeot  re* 
motely  the  general  system.     He  admits  that  a  few  oC 
them,  and,  in  particular,  arsenic  and  mercury,  appei^  to 
affect  most  of  the  organs  in  the  body,  but  maintains  that 
by  fitur  the  greater  proportion  seem  to  act  on  one  or  more 
organs  only.     Some  of  them  act  chiefly,  if  pot^ely,  on 
the  heart ;  others  on  the  lungs ;  a  great  number  on  the 
brain,  an^  a  fisw  on  the  spinal  cord.  «  *  .> 

The  action  of  poisons  may  be  modified,  both  in  degreo 
and  kind,  firom  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Dr  Christi- 
son  enumerates  as  the  principal  :'~l.  Quantity,  .  Not 
only  are  the  effects  of  a  poison  adminivtere^  in  lajrge  doeps 
more  rapid;  they  are  frequently  quite  alter^  in  Idi^i. 
2.  State  of  Affgregation,  Poisons  act  more  energetically 
the  more  they  are  subdivided,  and  hpnce,  moat  energeti- 
cally in  solution,  or  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  vapour., 
Differences  In  aggregation  have  been  known  to  a^ect  the 
kind,  as  well  as  degree,  of  action.  3.  State ^  of,  ekemkal 
combination,  **  Poisons  which  only  act  locally,  have  their 
action  much  impaired,  or  even  neutralised,  in  tl^ir  cbe^ 
mical  combinations :  the  action  of  poiaous  which, o^eraU^ 
by  entering  the  blood,  although  it  m^y  be  somewhat  lese- 
ened,  cannot  be  destroyed  or  altered  in  their  chemical 
combinations.**  4.  Mixture,  The  effect  of  mixture  de- 
pends part^  on  the  poisons  being  diluted  ;  partly  on  the 
mere  mechanical  impediment  thrown  between,  the. poison 
and  the  animal  membranes.  5.  Difference  of  tisfife  in 
the  parts  to  which  the  poison  is  applied.  The  variations 
having  their  origin  in  this  source,  depend  chiefly  on.  the 
relative  quickness  with  which  the  absorption  goes  on,' 
bu^  not  always.  Some  poisons  which  cause  death  when 
Implied  to  a  wound  in  small  quantities,  may  be  swallowed 
in  large^dosee  with  impunity.  Others  are  merely  dimi- 
nished in  activity ;  and  in  some,  it  matters  little  to  wh^t 
textures  they  are  applied.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
mineral  poisons  are  the  least,  and  animal  prisons  tha 
most,  affiected bv419<Breaoe  of  tissue ;  while  vegetable pol* 
sons  hold  a  ndddte  place.  6.  Difference  of  Organ,  The 
diffiBWncea  hence  arising  may  in  general  b^  referred  t^ 
41ffBr«DC«  of  tissue,  hut  not  always.  7,  HabU  and  Idiostfnf 
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arasjf.  The  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  increase  the 
mctiTity  of  prisons,  and  eve^  to  rendef  tome  suVataAcas 
delets^ieus,  which  to  the  g^reater  number  of  persons  are 
liarmless.  Such  an  idiosyncrasy  may  eren  be  acquired. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  habit  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  lessen  the  ener^^  of  poisons. 

The  classification  of  poisons  b  rather  a  difficult  sub- 
ject. Dr  Ch|:|8tiip|^  lyw  pireCerre4  das^inj^  th^n^  a^cor^^ 
ing  to  the  symptoms  they  induce  on  man.  He  allows 
this  method  to  be  unsatis&ctory,  and  only  adopts  it  as 
the  least  deficient.  According  to  him,  all  poiaona  may 
be  arranged  under  one  of  three  great  divisions  : — 1st*  The 
Irritants,  including  all  whose  sole  or  predominating 
gympioms  are  those  of  irritation  or  inflammation ;  2d, 
The  Narcotics,  which  produce  stupor,  delirium,  and  other 
alfeetieas  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.;  Sd,  The  Nar- 
cotioo-Acrids,  which  {HXMluce  sometimes  irritation,  some- 
times narcotism,  sometimes  both  together.  The  first  class 
eomprehends  the  mineral  adds,  the  fixed  alkalies,  the 
poisonous  metallic  compounds,  some  of  the  earths,  the 
'Vegetable  acrids,  cantharides,  the  venom  of  serpents, 
j^isonous  fish,  and  diseased  and  decayed  animal  matter: 
The  second,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  lactuca,  salanum,  hydro- 
eyante  mdd,  and  the  poisonous  gases :  The  third,  night- 
ahade,  thorn-apple,  and  tobacco ;  hemlock,  and  seme  other 
nmbellifiBrous  plants  ;  monkshood  ;  ooceulus  indieus,  poi- 
aonous  grain,  and  m^sonous  fbngi. 

The  results  yielded  by  the  study  of  poisons,  as  tending 
to  throw  light  on  physiology  and  the  practice  of  physic, 
bkve  hitherto  been  such  as  to  encourage  further  research, 
rather  than  such  aa  can  be  said  to  have  added  materially 
to  our  knowledge  In  these  two  branches  of  study.  Al- 
though they  hold  out  fair  hopes  to  the  physician  of  the 
future  discovery  of  new  and  more  efllcadons  remedies  and 
nodes  of  treatment,  it  would  be  worse  than  madness  to 
aet  as  yet  upon  the  immature  researches  of  the  toxloolo- 
gist.  Their  bearing  upon  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is 
more  immediate  and  practical ;  and  to  this  subject,  there- 
fore, we  must  dedicate  a  few  remarks,  notwithstanding 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  run. 

Medical  knowledge  b  important  to  the  lawyer  and  to 
the  legisktor,  in  two  distinct  points  of  view.  To  the 
fioirmer,  it  is  chiefly  necessary  in  discussing  the  evidence 
ftp  the  commission  or  non-commission  of  a  crime :  to  the 
latter,  in  enacting  sound  police  regulations.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  we  niny  remark,  that  in  criminal  cases  of 
poisoning,  the  enquiry  resolves  itself  (as  in  all  criminal 
investigations)  Into  two  great  questions: — First,  the 
reality  of  the  death  by  poison ;  and,  second,  whether  it 
has  happened  through  malicious  intention  or  accidentally, 
^d  by  whose  instrumentality.    In  the  first  question,  the 

Sinion  of  the  medical  man  gives  the  law  to  the  jury, 
is  declaration,  that  death  has  been  caused  by  poison, 
ought  to  predude  all  fbirther  enquiry  into  the  fhct.  It 
atands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  opinion  of  an  architect, 
to  whom  it  has  been  remitted  to  report  on  the  state  of  a 
building.  This  view  of  the  matter  shows  at  once  the 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  mode  at  present 
adopted  in  taking  this  part  of  the  medical  evidence. 
The  crown  counsel  employ  a  medical  man,  and  proceed 
upon  his  opinion;  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  bring 
forward  another  to  contradict  him  ; — ^the  bench  and  the 
Jury,  between  this  conflicting  testimony,  know  not  what 
to  think.  It  is  the  throw  of  a  die  whether  the  innocent 
ahall  suilier  or  the  guilty  escape.  Now  it  really  seems  to 
ns,  that  the  remedy  b  as  simple  as  the  defect  In  our  judi- 
cial institutions  b  notorious.  The  precognitions,  which, 
In  Scotland,  always  precede  the  judicial  investlgatloo,  are 
taken  by  the  sheriff.  Let  a  competent  medical  officer  be 
attached  to  each  sheriff  court  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing such  preliminary  investigations  as  the  one  alluded  to, 
and  let  hb  report  be  finaL  In  the  second  pa|t  of  the  en- 
quiry— ^the  question,  namely,  of  intentional  or  acddental 
death,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  criminal — the  me<fieal 
witness  deacends^  of  dourae^,  to  the  level  «f  any  other,  and 


hb  testimony  must  be  judged  of  by  the  mla 
by  the  coufC.  fht  office  of  a  medlctl  fftsliae  la,  t^r  s>per< 
intend  the  eleanHness  of  ekbs — the  aharacter  4if  iha  (Im^ 
exposed  In  the  markets — the  supplies  of  Drater — the  h- 
cality  and  structure  of  manu&ctories,  -srhldi,  in  their 
process,  evolve  noxious  exhalations — and  tbe  quallficatiaB 
of  medical  practitioners.  All  these  nuittera  are  left  k 
thU  coivitry  (o  ishaqpe ;  V>d  V«  b^eve  it  is  now  tlKiralj 
country  in  Europe  where  thb  is  the  caae.  A  mediai 
officer,  such  as  we  have  suggested  in  the  csMa  of  the  siieriff 
oourta*  might  estand  hb  activity  with  grcatt  benefit  In  tba 
direction.  This  b  sufficiently  established  by  a  numb^ 
of  interesting  facts  stated  in  the  course  of  I>r  Christlssa'i 
book,  fbr  which  we  refer  the  reader  (awaong  othar  pa» 
ages)  to  the  chapter  on  "  Lead,**  and  U^%  qn  **  Decaytd 
and  Diseased  Animal  Matter.*' 

It  only  remains  that  we  address  a  few  ao|QgestioQt  ¥ 
Dr  Christison.     Hb  book  Is  professedly^  practical,  mi 
he,  on  this  account,  declines  treating  of  an  j  bat  the  mm 
common  poisons.     We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  saiiv 
fiustory  work  upon  toxicology  ca^  only  be  produced  vfm 
the  exhaustive  plan,  and  that  mnch  light,  even  in  whA 
regards  the  practice  of  this  country,  may  be  obtained  fttm 
comparative  views  of  tbe  woridng  of  fiovelgn  paiaoni^  « 
of  those  known  here  under  the  iafiuanoe  of  a  diffgnai 
climate.     We  could  also  have  wished  that  Dr  ChHitiHa 
had  given  a  catalogue  rai9oimS<tt  the  principal  Cuntiinntil 
works  which  he  has  quoted.     Thb  would  hnipa  htd  tht 
double  advantage  of  introducing  hb  reader  lo  a  bcaad^d 
medical  literature  which  b  too  little  cultivated  arosag  ai^ 
and  at  the  same  time  of  enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  vabi 
of  any  particular  experiment,  which  moat  always  hs  ia* 
fluenoed  by  the  aceuraoy  of  the  operator  and  the  uedihi 
Hty  of  the  reporter.     We  malce  tlMsa  suggistians  isr  As 
benefit  of  Dr  Cbristbon'is  second  odittsn,  wl^eh.  esoa* 
dering  the  valuable  nature  of  Ids  wstIk,  we  doobt  nttinS 
soon  be  called  tot. 
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Oliver  Cromwdl,  a  Pom,  Ui  Three  Books.    £dBnb«qh 
OUver  and  Boyd.     1829.     Pp.  200. 

Tbis  work  is,  we  belbva,  tnm  the  peaef  Hr  Daahf 
of  Greenock.  On  tlie  wh^  we  look  upon  the  piifiM 
aa  the  best  part  of  It.  The  author  b  a  much  bolter  pfsif 
writer  than  a  poet  The  preface  extendi  le  tweaty-tw^ 
dosely-printed  pages,  and  contains  an  able  und  ^HT**"* 
deface  of  OUver  Cromwell.  We  have  no  InlevtiaB  If 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  qusation ;  ImU  we  pro^«^ 
selves  to  be  **  neutral  and  candid,**  and  to  aneh  Mr  Puh 
lop  b  of  opinion  that  **  U  aoay  he  injoooteatahlr  8bov% 
that  disinterested  patriotiam,  in  the  mtmi  oMMlarate  degn^ 
required  decisive  hostility  to  ths  Kiag*a  miawwea;  M 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  o«h«n,  acted  from  hoqeat  prliKipl« 
In  thb  respect,  and  liad  but  too  cogent  rsapona  to  rssn 
them ;  that  he  fltlrly  proceeded  fipoaa  one  slef^  qf  power  t« 
another,  by  the  natural  progress  of  events,  witlioitt  W^f 
Ibble  to  the  Imputation  of  rsmarkabb  and  cnvftina)  sa- 
bition  ;  that  ^e  diief  magistracy  of  Great  Britain  «n 
entailed  on  him  by  motives  of  8elf*preserv»|ltfm»  by  ^ 
regard  which  b  due  to  tiM  protection  of  inestimable  fdk 
gious  privileges,  and  la  general  by  the  in<)ideQoeof  tlibg% 
which,  perhaps,  he  liimssif  ooold  not  in  ooa  aM#e  eoaor 
teract ;  and  tliat  his  relga,  oonaidering  the  mitaward  at* 
camstances  of  It,  pvsssnU  nothing  fiur  which  to  load  Ul 
memory  with  reproach.**  With  so  mmtk  adnniatien  of 
hb  hero,  it  was  natural  to  eapeet  that  oar  author  weaH 
have  devoted  the  main  body  of  l^a  boah  ta  a  elqpp  efaici' 
datlon  of  hb  eharaetor  and  actioaa ;  and  tM  nin*  ^ 
"  Oliver  CromweU,**  whieh  he  haapie^XMl  to  hb  poem, 
certainly  led  us  to;  coadnda  that  wa  ahoald  ii»i.  It  Mir 
eated  to  hb  service.  Thb  U  no*  the  eaa^  Th«pbatf 
the  poem  b  as  feUcwa : — It  la  wiiltqn  Ia  Um^  ^wh 
and  Introdnooi  ua  to^Caov^aiell:  and  hiadwfH>itir»  ¥n 
Claypde,  between  whom  a  poetbal  dialagiM  b  sostained 
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throughout.  But,  iiiflt«ad  of  talking  of  their  own  affidra, 
in  which  the  reader  might  have  been  aomewhat  interest- 
ed, they  scarcely  say  a  word  concerning  them,  except  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Book,  and  at  the  oonclu. 
sion  of  the  third.     They  oonverse  rather  "  de  omMm 
negoHis  et  qmku»dam  aUis.**     In  the  "  Argument*'  to  the 
first  Book,  we  find  such  references  as  these,—*"  Descrip- 
tion of  Britain,  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christianity,**.^ 
"  lU  Introduction,**^*'  Account  of  Icolmkili,**-^"  Scot- 
land  and  Irehmd  Christianised,**— <<  History  of  Oswald, 
King  of  Northumberland.**     In  the  ^^  Alignment  **  to 
the  second  Book  we  hare, — *'  Advance  of  Popery  over 
Great  Britain  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,**.*- 
**  Allusion  to  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  the  pristine  her- 
mits,** — "  Transubstantlation  admitted — Good  Works — 
Indulgences," — "  The  practicability  of  man*s  discovering 
and  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Character  in 
hie  own  strength,** — "  General  Account  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,*'—"  The  Culdees,**— "  Sketch  of  Goepel  truth,** 
— "  Original  Sin,**  £cc  &c   What  connexion  all  this  and 
much  more  has  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  we  do  not  under- 
take to  explain.     All  that  we  can  state  is,  that  instead  of 
being  political  or  historical,  the  poem  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  strictly  theological,  and,  with  a  few  omissions, 
might  have  been  called  *'  Nicodemus,**  or  "  £dward  Ir- 
Ting,**  with  as  much  propriety  as  **  Oliver  CromwelL** 

But  as  to  the  merits  of  the  poetry, — what  of  them  ? 
Our  opinion  is,  that  'Mr  Dunlop  is  a  sensible  and  well- 
informed  man,  but  not  exactly  cut  out  for  a  poet.  His 
style,  which  is  founded  upon  Milton,  fheu  /  quanta  in- 
iervaUo!)  is  terribly  laboured,  pompous,  and  inverted, 
forming,  in  these  respeets,  a  striking  contrast  to  his  proae 
composition,  which  is  distinct  and  vigorous.  Take  an 
example  or  two  of  what  we  call  very  hard  and  costive  at- 
tempts  at  versification.  We  think  the  following  passages 
nearly  as  dry  reading  as  any  of  Euclid's  propositiooi :— » 

*<  Amaxim*tb«faMai^  wfaoczplon^ 
With  lucky  ssarob.  the  eiements  of  things 
That  in  the  haughty  art  of  govsmance^ 
In  arbitrating  penalty  and  pain. 
Displeasure  moved  against  the  general  good 
Reward  should  meet,  adjusted  to  the  hurt 
And  detriment  the  commonwealth  endures ; 
Alth— gh  tlie  mond  staio  and  gvilt  perchmiee 
Of  popular  and  non-offcnding  trcasoo. 
Might  be  o*ergone  by  a  mors  private  sin  ^ 
Trsason,  the  vasty  basis  of  the  stais 
Endangering,  her  loud  alarm  is  just« 
And  parrying  retribution  perilous.*' 

*<  The  bark  that  swims  unpiloted,  may  glida 
And  roll  in  circliug  voyage  in  advance. 
Where  wind  or  tloe  her  worthless  range  impeU; 
But  to  attain  the  distant  mark  reserved, 
And  find  the  transatlantic  beacon  sure 
Athwart  th*  HHmitaMe  breadth  offoam. 
All  obstacle  of  air  and  sea  naihless, 
The  pressure  of  the  potent  lath  demands 
Acahist  the  togging  ware,  and  force  obUqoe 
Of  blanched  shesty  bovnd  fclthful  to  the  breoe.* 

^  Urged  by  primeval  custom,  nations  all 

Their  scrupling  spirits  have  as8uag*d,  when  grwiind 

With  deadly  sin,  and  substituted  bk>od. 

That  wrath  to  quench,  that  was  suspect  to  chafe 

And  canker  in  the  vengeance>brewing  sphefts; 

Yet  deriate  irom  the  tr«e  original, 

Into  idokitren»  and  perverw-rke, 

They  sasrificsd  in  vain.' 
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**  Complete  beyond  compare,  the  tangled  web 
And  traversed  intertexturv  of  onr  fiile; 
And  unssqNre9B*d,  the  involutions  strang« 
Of  onr  poiemio  brail  of  swords  and  wonla. 
None  can  arrav  the  plastic  polity 
That  summon  d  into  being  all  the  play 
Of  clashing  wits,  and  stem  colliding  jar 
Of  mind  confronting  mind,  in  conflict  new : 
When  oM  sedMe  opinion  did  not  crouch, 
Aawairt,  In  «M8lir*dnMMole*and  hriH 
B«t  issMd  m  the  tn^frotf  hwDM  IN^ 
UnmiUtitdiamnw^Mii  tefMt*** 


These  specimens  convey  a  fair  notion  of  M^  Dunlop*8 
general  etyle ;  and  we  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  must  either  alter  it  entirely,  or  cease  to  make  any 
farther  attempts  at  the  production  of  poetry.  That  he 
might  improve  we  consider  likely,  from  the  circumstance 
oi  there  being  several  passages  in  his  book  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  those  to  which  we  have  referred  ^  and 
as  we  are  ever  anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  men,  We  have 
pleasure  in  selecting  one  f!^  these  for  our  readers*  tppro- 
bation :  — 

Cromwell's  dkkam. 
'<  As  if  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night. 
When  deep  sleep  falls  on  man,  methought  I  saw 
An  ancient  city*s  strengtheu'd  bounds  within^ 
A  lofty  scaffold,  clothed  in  doleful  black. 
Amid  a  close- wedged  multitude  uprear'd, 
For  consequence  of  stem  judicial  ooom. 
Stood  round  the  scene  of  death  th'  engines  of  fiitr; 
Sad  expectation  bent  itself  unmoved. 
And  breathless  waiting  still'd  the  living  mass^ 
That  on  a  secret  portal  strain*d  their  sight ; 
From  whose  recess  tliey  long  did  hope  and  watdi 
For  spoctade  to  feast  their  mourning  eyes; 
And  rest  and  silence  for  a  space  prevail*d. 

Sudden  throughout  the  crowd  a  murmur  rose 

Like  sound  or  zeplm*  in  the  tops  of  trees  ; 

And  to  the  view  ofall  men  issued  one 

From  the  high  dome,  mi^estical  and  dow. 

In  sables  dad :  whose  now  defcnoelen  head 

Afbretime  graced  a  golden  diadem, 

And  royal  hands  a  rod  of  empire  sway'd. 

But  now  discrown'd,  and  frf»m  his  throne  descent^ 

He  stoop'd  unweapon*d,  'mid  the  iron  tread 

And  guard  of  a  closed  watch  of  steel-clad  meuy 

And  stem  ofiidals  of  vindictive  law, 

AH  refuge  ikll'd  him  :  to  the  crael  stroke 

Of  hate  and  ruthless  judgment  wos  he  doom,*d. 

Seemly  decorum  reign*d,  befitting  wd) 

His  odm  and  lofty  mien ;  white  jewellM  worda 

From  his  lips  dropt,  as  with  upraised  handa 

He  bless'd  bis  liegemen  with  a  fathei**s  love. 

Alas  !  he  had  a  most  foi 

To  all,  save  one. 

He  singled  me^  methought. 

As  dying  Abd  to  his  brother  sent } 

And  witnessed  that  I  had  not  skdtcr*d  him 

In  destiny's  obscure  and  doudy  day ; 

Like  the  prophetic  voice  of  ancient  seers. 

His  words  stuck  as  an  arrow  in  my  veins. 

Then  stooping  solemn,  he  pronounced  a  prf  yer. 

And  reverenny  indlned  him  on  the  block ; 

Till  gHded  an  ilWfavour'd  one  behind, 

Vixor'd  in  erapsy  like  a  foul  hidden  fiend. 

Or  delegate  of  darkneoa^  to  fulfii 

The  frenaied  inquisition  of  the  state ; 

And  from  the  bi'ealhing  corse  sever'd  the  head* 

Dext*rous,  and  swift  from  every  eye  withdrew, 

Nor  e*er  in  England's  realm  was  seen  again. 

The  people  spake  not ;  and  tho  wdkin  fower'd. 

My  soul  to  tois  dark  tragedy  was  chain*d. 

When  stmigbt  a  fbnee  htvidMe  me  canght, 

And  ferried  swiftly  from  the  bloody  scene 

To  distant  coasts  remote ;  yet  still  invadea 

Fierce  and  upbraiding  vrail  throughout  the  land* 

Men's  hearts  did  fail  for  shed  of  royal  blood  ; 

And  women,  judging^  fh>m  the  throdng,  earth 

Was  near  her  end,  convulsed  and  died  aghast. 

And  ever,  'mid  the  sad  and  meaning  winds, 

Hia  stilly  voice  enlsr'd  my  very  heart.*'— Pp.  M^lt. 

The  foltowing  lines  are  also  poetical  and  good.     Mrt 
Qaypole  speaks  ;-^ 

**  My  hrvlflig  fteher !  many  year*  haver  sped 
Ovor  thy  head,  and  now  they  Irase  behind,. 
And  leave  some  notke  at  they  iaet  away  i 
Sil  w  upon  thy  temples  hcra  and  ther»^ 
Thy  hand  is  dnewy,  and  autumn*s  tints 
O'erflush  thy  season  with  admired  decay. 
Thine  eye  is  fVelghted  with  a  nation's  ciM, 
And  thou  dost  question  with  ascendency, 
AnA  speakest  take  heard  oVr  land  and  sea, 
Api  MMt  «lr««M«t  kMd^flnd  i«Uty  Spdn. 


legemen  iviia  a  laiaei  s  luve. 
1  most  forgiving  eye 
>.    And,  ^mid  the  wee|rfng  tbrwig^ 
metheuirht,  with  sneh  a  look 
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Lofty  tby  port  *moiig  ooroneCs  and  twordfl. 
And  B  •tiiiT*d  penvgr  g\rm  obebwice  to  thee. 
But  I  have  knofrn  tbee  in  the  private  vale: 
Sisters  and  brothers  have  I  kias*d  and  loved 
In  childhood's  liappy  bloom :  we  i^reeted  tbee* 
Our  sire  endear'dy  and  sang  at  thy  approach.** 

Pp.  31-2. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
hook  with  any  feeling  of  disrespect  to  its  author,  but 
simply  with  a  consciousness  tliat  he  has  misapplied  his 
talents  in  seeliing  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  a  poetical 
dress. 


ta  &e  Lnioernty  of  Edudntrglu  By  George  Joseph 
Bell,  Esq.  Pp.  622.  Edinburgh.  WiUiam  Black- 
wo6d.     1829. 


It  was  high  time  that  an  institutional  work  on  the 
law  of  Scotland,  suited  to  Its  present  advanced  state,  should 
appear.  Since  the  publication  of  Lord  Stair*s  Institutes, 
and  even  the  later  work  of  Mr  Erskine,  the  form  of  our 
law  has  undergone  an  extensive  cliange — many  branches 
have  become  obsolete,  or  sunk  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, which  formerly  occupied  almost  the  exclusive  at- 
tention of  the  courts,  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce 
has  introduced  new  and  complex  relations  into  society, 
which  could  not  be  contemplated  in  older  works. 

We  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments  of  many  of  our  present  lawyers  as  practitioners, 
bat  we  must  make  bold  to  say,  that  our  law  literature  is 
at  this  moment  very  deficient.  There  are  but  few  mo- 
dem books  on  Scotch  Law  that  rise  above  mediocrity. 
The  fault  seems  not  to  lie  so  much  in  the  deficiency  of 
the  authors,  as  in  the  general  intellectual  character  of  the 
age.  We  are  now-a-dajrs,  in  all  professions,  prodigiously 
learned,  and  versant  In  the  most  profound  investigations 
— but  there  is  a  mistiness  about  all  our  knowledge.  We 
know  every  thing,  and  we  can  argue  most  plausibly  on 
abstract*  principles ;  bnt  when  kept  close  to  details,  we 
are  generally  found  deficient  in  distinctness  and  mastery 
over  the  subject.  This,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  is  peculiarly  striking  in  their 
case.  Set  them  upon  the  track  of  a  question  of  abstract 
right — the  metaphysics  of  the  law — and  you  are  sure  of 
receiving  most  luminous  and  eloquent  disquisitions ;  but 
bring  them  to  investigate  its  practical  principles,  and  you 
find  them  at  fault  alike  in  clear  views  of  established 
doctrines,  and  their  application  to  special  cases.  How 
different  is  it  with  Stair,  and  some  others  of  our  older 
writers  !  There  is  scarcely  a  schoolboy  now  alive  who 
oould  not  demonstrate  the  shallowness  of  their  metaphy- 
sics ;  but  when  they  come  to  elucidate  a  legal  doctrine,  or 
show. its  application,  their  reasoning  is  \ikit  a  problem  in 
Euciid. 

Mr  Bell  is  by  no  means  tnt  from  this  defect  of  his 
age ;  on  the  contrary,  we  could  cull  from  his  writings  as 
striking  exemplifications  of  it,  as  fhmi  those  ot  any  miter 
we' know.  There  is  a  vagueness  about  his  style  that  not 
nnfrequently  renders  it  somewhat  diflicult  to  see  his 
drift.  To  compensate  for  this,  however,  he  has — what 
most  of  his  contemporaries  want— a  comprehensive  and 
•yslamatic  knowledge  of  his  sul^ect.  His  oommentaries 
on  the  mercantile  law  of  Scotland  are  not  only  the  best 
that  we  possess — they  are  in  reality  the  first,  and,  as  yet, 
the  only  treatise  on  the  subject.  Mr  Bell,  therefore,  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  has  given  to  the  world 
a  eompVste  and  methodised  system  of  what  has  now  be- 
come the  BMMt  important  branch  of  our  municipal  law. 
Nor  have  his  labours  been  eonfinod  to  mere  theoretical 
investigations.  He  has  taken  an  active  and  influential 
part  in  the  modifications  which  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years  in  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  our  courts  of 
law ;  and  for  doing  Justice  to  his  last  work — that  which 
DOW  lies  before  iii^--lic  hat  beoi  prepwrtd,  by  the  ez|e- 


rience  afforded  by  a  discharge  of  some  yenra*  standing  «f 
the  duties  of  Professor  of  ScoU  Law  In  the  UniTmicr  ^ 
Edinbnrgh. 

Mr  Bell  has,  with   great  propriety,  rgjectcd  in 
Principles  the  arrangement  of  Erskine,  which  is  a  stifig»< 
larly  infelicltoas  attempt  to  class  the  doctrines  «f  thrl 
Scottish  law  according  to  the  division  of  the   ResoAa  ju- 
rists, without  understanding  the  principles  npan 
tliat  division  proceeded.     Our  author's  arFangemcot 
cides  In  the  main  with  that  of  Lord  Stair,  with 
modifications,  however,  which  the  altered  state  of  the  lav 
has  rendered  Indispensable.     Pkt>vided  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement admits  of  the  sulject  being  exhausted  with- 
ill  its  limits,  we  are  not  very  nice  about  the  precise  ordw 
in  which  the  different  dirisions  follow  each  other,  hen; 
well  aware  that  the  very  best  method  must  leave  sow 
parts  which  can  only  be  distinctly  understood  after  w 
have  mastered  the  whole.     We  refrain,  therefore,  from. 
some  objections  we  felt  inclined  to  urge  to  Mr  B.*s order; 
in  particular,  to  his  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  obligatiaai 
prior  to  that  of  property.     We  cannot,  however,  omit  is 
suggest  one  Improvement,  which  we  find  generaDy  adepi#d 
by  the  institutional  writers  of  Germany.      It  ia  to  disom, 
in  a  preliminary  part,  the  simple  doctrines  of  piopeii;, 
obligations,  and  persons ;  and  afterwards  the  more  com- 
plicated subjects  of  property  as  affected  by  feodal  rds> 
tlons,  rights  and  responsibilities  arising  from  partnenlupi, 
Insurance,  bankruptcy,  and  the  like,  which  anilbrmly  »> 
volve  more  than  one  of  the  simple  doctrines. 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  it  is  every  thing  we 
could  wish,  and  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  the  praetitiMiT 
as  well  as  the  mere  student.  The  doctrines  are  simply 
and  lucidly  stated ;  and  a  list  of  reported  decisions  iai 
other  authorities  annexed  to  each,  which  may  be  consoHrrf 
for  its  argumentative  treatment.  A  copious  index  is 
added — an  indispensable  part  of  every  systematic  Isv 
book — ^prepared,  we  understand,  by  the  indefatigable  Ifr 
Cosmo  Ferguson,  the  compiler  of  the  very  excellent  is- 
dioes  attached  to  Mr  Bell's  Commentaries,  and  Mr  Ivsrj'i 
edition  of  the  larger  Erskine. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  add  two  things.  In  Ike 
first  place,  there  are  one  or  two  works  which  deserve  ts 
be  excluded  IVom  tlie  sweeping  censure  protMunoed  io  tke 
beginning  of  this  article ;  espedally  Mr  Robert  Then- 
son's  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  Mr  Brown '^  oo  tht 
Law  of  Sale,  and  we  might  have  added.  Mr  Fergmeo's 
Consistoriol  Law,  had  not  that  gentleman  tired  of  U» 
work  in  the  middle,  and  patched  up  the  latter  part  ratkrr 
slovenly.  Secondly,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this  artids 
itself  is  rather  a  successful  specimen  of  the  style  of  writiiy 
we  have  been  condemning. 


Studiet  in  Natural  Histfny  i  exMbttutg  a  popular  VUwtf 
the  mo$t  Striking  and  Interesting  Objects  of  the  Matfrial 
World,     Illustrated  by  ten  Engravings.     By  Wiilism 
Rhind.     Edinburgh.     OUver  &  Boyd.     1830.     8m 
Pp.  247. 

This  is  a  book  excellently  calculated  for  the  ingenosot 
mind  of  youth.  It  contains  little  that  Is  new,  and  nothiag 
that  is  profound ;  but  ita  materials  are  lucidly  arrangfd, 
and  iU  thougfau  are  prettily  n  rprtsstd.  The  riews  wfakdi 
it  presents  of  the  great  system  and  operations  of  Nature, 
whetliar  in  their  general  or  minuter  features,  cannot  fiul 
to  lead  to  pure  and  lofty  conceptions,  and  will  at  once 
strengthen  the  Judgment  and  refine  the  heart.  As  to  the 
praise  duo  to  Mr  Rhind — though  the  work  Is  one  which 

will  always  be  read  with  pleasure  and  edification we 

think  it  right  to  state,  that  It  is  more  a  tMteful  oompila- 
tlon  tlian  an  eflSnt  indicative  of  much  originality  of  talent  ; 
and  is  unquestionaldy  more  of  an  elomentary  tluui  a 
scientific  kind.  Soch  worics,  howerw,  can  never  come 
amiss ;  and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  men  springii^  up 
among  us  cApaUt  of  doing  Jvulea  Io  so  noUt  »  sulject, 
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»md  of  clothing  it  in  thoie  attractiTe  eoloiira  which  natu- 
rally belong  to  it.  One  or  two  specimens  of  Mr  Rhind*s 
style  will  be  enough  to  show  that  he  enters  am  amore 
into  the  taslc  he  has  undertalcen,  and  tliat  it  is  well  suited 
to  his  peculiar  genius.  From  his  first  sectioa  we  extract 
Che  IbUowliig  pleasing  passage  on 

THE  ADTANTAGIS  OP  THE  STITDT  OF  MATURE. 

**  Nature  has  diarms  even  for  tlie  most  uninitiated. 
The  green  fields  and  the  wayinr  woods,  the  plavfnl  mo- 
tions of  happy  animals,  the  wheding  flights  or  birds,  the 
buoyant  air  filled  with  innumerable  insects  on  glittering 
Mring,  the  fleeoss  of  white  clouds  rolling  their  fiintastic 
leagtbs  along  the  blue  sky,  are  all  capable  of  imparting  a 
simple  pleasure  to  the  mind.     But  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious operations  of  Nature  is  calculated  to  heighten  this 
plesMire  <^contemi^tion  In  a  tenfold  degree,  and  enables 
one.to  perceive  delicate  beauties  and  nice  captations,  before 
unliee«led  or  unthooffht  of.     A  philosophical  poet  has  very 
beautifully  remarlied.  that  the  sight  of  the  rainbow  never 
save  him  so  much  plessure  as  when  he  first  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  on  which  it  was  formed,  when  he 
▼iewed  it  not  only  as  the  'arch  sublime*  spanning  the  hea- 
vens, but  as  a  curious  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  rays 
of  light,  decomposed  into  their  various  constituent  colours^ 
by  the  natural  prism  of  the  globes  of  rain  from  the  dropping 
cuMid.  The  landscape-painter  looks  with  additional  delight 
on  a  beautiful  scene,  because  he  can  enter  into  the  nereep- 
tion  of  the  mellowing  of  tints,  the  disposition  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  receding  perspective  of  tne  relative  objects. 

**  The  appearance  of  the  silky-like  haze  rising  from  the 
ocean,  floating  about  on  the  surrace  of  the  deep,  and  hence 
ascending  in  clouds  of  various  shapes  and  hues,  and  sailing 
along  the  slcy,  and  lis^hted  up  or  darkened  as  they  pass  and 
repass  the  sun,  is  a  s&ht  of  beauty  and  splendour  calculated 
to  please  and  amuse  the  eye  {  but  when  we  know  that  this 
appearance  from  the  deep  is  a  qtecies  of  distillation  going 
en-— that  a  portion  of  the  pure  water  of  the  ocean  is  taken 
mp  bv  the  atmosphere,  carried  along  by  the  winds,  and  de- 
scends upon  the  face  of  the  soil  in  refreshing  showers,  giving 
life  and  sustenance  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,^4o 
our  feelings  of  pleasure  are  superadded  those  of  wonder,  de- 
light, and  gratitude. 

**  It  is  the  same  with  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  and 
the  investigator  of  animal  life.     A  tree  is,  perlwps,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature ;  the  inassive  strength 
of  the  trunk,  the  graceful  tortuosity  of  the  Inwiches,  and 
the  beautiful  and  variegated  green  of  the  leaves,  are  all  so 
many  sources  of  pleasure  to  the  beholder.     But  when  we 
think  on  the  series  of  fibres  and  tubes  by  which  this  tree  for 
ages,  perhaps,  has  drawn  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and, 
by  a  process  of  assimilation,  added  circle  after  circle  of 
woody  matter  round  the  ori|^nal  stem,  till  it  has  acquired 
its  present  enormous  bulk,— when  we  reflect  on  the  curious 
mechanism  of  the  leaves,  by  which,  like  the  lungs  of  an  ani- 
mal, they  decompose  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  selecting 
through  the  day  what  part  of  It  is  fit  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  tree,  and  givlnj^  out  at  night  a  different  spe- 
cies of  air,— when  we  think  ot  the  sap  parsing  up  the  small 
swics  of  tulMS  during  summer,  and  these  tul>es  again  re- 
maioing  dormant  and  inactive  throughout  the  long  winter, 
these  reflections  awaken  a  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind 
more  lasting  and  more  intense  than  even  the  first  vivid  im- 
pressions of  simple  beautv. 

**  The  untutored  imagination  may  have  a  vague  pleasure 
from  tlie  contemplation  of  meteors  and  tornadoes,  of  flaming 
comets  or  darkening  eclipses,  as  the  foreboders  of  important 
events,  or  tlie  precursors  of  national  calamities,— the  wild 
savsge  mav  listen  to  the  hollow  voice  of  the  coming  storm, 
the  wrieking  spirit  from  the  mountain,  his  good  or  evil  ge- 
niius  or  the  strange  cries  of  unknown  birds  and  animus, 
with  an  excited  awe  and  delirious  tremor,— but  to  the  en- 
lightened enquirer  into  nature  there  are  plessures  no  less 
intense,  and  grounded  on  a  more  rational,  permanent,  and 
ennobling  basis.  His  admiration  is  no  less  greet,  as  be 
looks  on  the  vast  and  striking  revolutions  of  ^e  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  imposing  phenomena  by  which  they  are  ao 
eompsnied,  because  he  scans  the  laws  by  which  thev  are 
upheld  and  regulated ;  and  when  he  turns  to  tlie  worlds  of 
snioisted  existence,  descending  to  the  minutest  points  he 
has  a  field  opened  to  bis  view  of  accurate  adaptation,  and 
most  curious  and  elaborate  construction,  the  investigation  of 
which  is  cakulated  to  excite  the  highest  feelings  of  admira- 
Cien. 
**  ImlMidy  therefore^  of  beSiig  filled  with  perturbed  no- 


tions of  the  |N>wer,  and  wrath,  and  caprice  of  an  unseen^ 
unknown  Divinity,  the  patient  enquirer  into  nature  will  v 
find  diqilayed  before  him  a  beautiful  system  of  order,  regu- 
larity, aind  mutual  harmony,— the  consummate  arrangement 
of  an  all-powerful,  benignant,  and  merdful  GckL^ — Pp. 
IS— ft. 

Mr  Rhind  rarely  deviates,  in  the  course  of  his  work, ' 
into  any  speculations  of  his  own,  but  contents  himself 
with  condensing  the  materials  supplied  by  others.  In 
one  instance,  however,  he  offers  his  own  theory  upen  ra- 
ther an  interesting  subject^  and  we  think  there  is  much 
good  sense  in  it.  It  is  well  Iraown  that  pure  air  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  and  the  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
atmosphere  should  have  a  blue  tinge  has  given  rise  to  some 
discussion.  It  is  attributed,  by  one  party,  to  reflection ' 
from  thin  vapours  contained  in  it ;  and  by  another,  to 
refraction,  the  blue  rajrs  being  supposed  to  find  a  less  easy 
transmission  through  the  air  than  the  other  coloured  rays. 
Upon  this  subject,  Mr  Rhind  remarks — 

**  The  alwve  are  the  generally-received  explanations  of  the 
blue  colour  of  the  stmosphere.  If  I  might  hazard  my  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  this  appearance  it  would  be  the  follow- 
ing :— As  the  atmosphere  extends  upwards,  its  density  be- 
comes gradually  less  and  less,  and  of  course  its  power  of 
reflecting  the  sun^  rays  in  like  proportion  diminishes,  till, 
at  last,  at  the  extremest  verge  where  it  terminates^  there  is 
no  refleetionat  alU-a  total  darkness.  The  extreme  strata 
tiien  being  most  rarified,  has  the  least  power  of  refiecting 
the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  light  thus  reflected  is  of  a  bluish 
tint,  or  consists  principally  of  the  blue  rays.  In  this  man- 
ner, a  dark  brown  mountain,  whose  surface  has  small  re^ 
flective  capabilities,  when  seen  at  a  distance  has  a  deep  bluer 
appearance,  exactly  similar  to  the  atmorohere.  It  cannot 
be  the  medium  of  the  air  through  which  it  is  seen  that  ren- 
ders it  of  this  colour ;  for  if  part  of  the  mountain  be  covered 
with  snow,  which  has  strong  reflective  powers,  this  snow 
is  sUU  seen  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
too,  that  the  atmosphere,  when  seen  from  the  top  of  a  very 
high  mountain,  has  a  deep  blue  tint,  approaching  to  black, 
and  this  tint  becomes  deeper  the  higher  up  you  ascend.  le 
may  be  observed  also,  that  the  centre  ot  the  atmosphere^ 
looking  perpendicularly  upwards,  always  appears  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  which  gradually  passes  to  a  whiter  appearance 
towards  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  or  in  the  lower 
strata  next  the  earth.  Here  most  dense  air  is  accumulated, 
and  here  the  reflection  is  most  perfect,  or  nearest  approach- 
ing to  white  light ;  whereas,  perpendicularly  overhead,  the 
rays  of  light  pass  through  less  of  this  air,  the  reflection  to 
fiduter,  and  hence  the  deep  blue  oohHir.*'— Pp.  46-6. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  short  extract.  It  is 
upon 

The  Sounds  made  ar  Iksicts.— "  The  last  thing  we 
shall  notice  is,  the  various  sounds  produced  by  lusecta— 
those  diversified  sounds  which  are  so  often  heard,  and  whicb 
so  enliven  the  animated  creation.  Perhaps  the  uninitiiited 
will  be  astonished  to  bear,  that  the  shrill  darion  <^  the  bee^ 
the  hollow  buzz  of  the  dor-beetle,  the  chirping  of  tfa% 
cricket,  and  the  merry  voice  of  the  grasshopper,  are  none  of 
tiiem  produced  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  respective  insects. 
Indeed,  no  insects  have  the  power  of  producing  sound  by 
the  mouth ;  they  do  not  breathe  through  the  mouth,  an^ 
consequently  can  have  no  power  of  producing  sounds  by 
that  organ.  The  sounds  are  produced  dtber  by  the  quick 
vibration  of  the  vrings,  or  by  beating  on  their  own  bodies  or 
other  hard  substances  with  their  mandibles,  or  their  feet. 
The  sound  of  the  bee  to  produced  by  the  vibration  of  itft 
wings  in  the  air.  The  cricket,  when  it  to  disposed  to  be 
merry,  beats  time  with  its  mandibles  against  its  liead  and 
homy  sides,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  human  being,  when 
in  goo«l  spirits  or  idle,  drums  with  hto  fingers  on  the  table. 
There  is  a  sound  which  has  often  struck  terror  into  the 
souls  of  the  superstitious,  and  which  to  fWauently  heard 
behind  the  eelUng,  called  the  death-watch.  Thto  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  caused  by  a  small  species  of  wood,  beetle^ 
and  most  probably  in  the  same  way  as  the  cricket  prodnces 
its  sound,  by  beating  with  its  feet  en  the  wood.** 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  work  as  one  which  oomi- 
liines  a  fine  tone  of  morality  with  much  practical  and 
All  informmtiou. 


sn 
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iVoM  m  BeUwrn^.  A  Memoir  of  IsabeOa  Ckmpbed  ^ 
Fmnkmmf,  JUmmmth.  Greenock^  R.  JB^  Ludu 
1889. 

This  U  the  hiitory  of  a  life  and  conversion  natun^ 
visiiif  out  «f  tlie  circumstonces  stated  in  the  few  int 
pi^gec  Giren,  a  young  female  of  a  consumptive  habit, 
living  out  of  society,  and  having  her  attention  directed  to 
rrligious  matters ;  the  corollary  of  which,  of  course,  is 
t|M  terrors,  the  visions,  the  raptures,  the  longings,  the 
assurances,  which  necessarily  follow.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  this  class  of 
publications,  even  for  tlie  purpose  of  exposing  them ;  for 
they  carry  with  them,  in  their  absurdity,  a  sure  antidote 
to  any  evil  effect  on  well-regulated  minds,  and  the  weak 
XMlots  to  wliose  feelings  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ad- 
dressedt  niay  be  fairly  supposed  beyond  the  influence  of 
rationid  criticism.  But  we  have  been  moved  by  two 
considerations  to  deviate  a  little  from  this  rule  in  regard 
to  the  **  Memoir  of  Isabelk  Campbell.**  First,  It  is  not 
the  work  of  some  evangelical  sister,  or  itinerant  gleaner 
of  fon  versions,  the  usual  biographers  of  such  subjects  ;  but 
written  by  a  parish  minister  of  our  Church,  whose  office 
and  station  may  be  presumed  to  give  some  importance  to 
ivtuit  he  has  thought  fit  to  publish,  with  the  avowed  in* 
tention  of  doing  good.  And  sscoodly,  we  esteem  it  a  sort 
of  duty  to  that  portion  of  the  public  over  whloh  owr  In- 
iluence  may  in  any  way  extend,  to  expose,  once  for  all, 
by  some  remarlcs  on  a  particular  specimen,  a  species  of 
taash  with  which  the  country  is  at  present  pestered,  more, 
wa  beUere,  than  at  any  foormar  period  since  the  first  rise 
pf  Methodism. 

The  success  of  modem  eonvtraioiis,  all  of  which  proceed 
upon  the  same  principles,  depends  solely  upon  the  presence 
of  a  particular  temperament.  As  surely  as  the  physician 
knows  the  constitutional  complaint,  so  surely  does  the 
Viost  ordinary  observer  know  the  religious  malady  with 
which  it  so  often  stands  connected — by  its  in&llible  c/to^. 
noais.  Terror  is  eommonly  the  first  stage.  Accordingly, 
our  poor  convert,  Isabella,  Is  distressed  by  doubts  of  her 
election,  by  temptations  to  blaq»faemy,  by  the  dread  of 
having  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then, 
as  usual,  she  is  suddenly  relieved  by  a  book,  an  impulse, 
•  text,  and  a  sermon,  and  the  work  of  conversion  Is  begun. 
At  this  point  commence  those  joyful  experiences,  those 
flights  of  the  soul,  those  rapt  illuminations,  that  give  their 
highest  and  most  peculiar  colouring  to  the  pages  of  evan- 
gelical biography.  "  At  times,"  says  Isabella,  "  such  a 
flood  of  glory  rushed  upon  me»  that,  had  It  continued,  I 
felt  this  frail  body  could  not  have  endured — I  must  have 
^ed.** 

One  of  the  most  noted  effects  of  enthusiasm  is  that 
perpetual  use  of  daring  and  fiuniliar  language,  founded  on 
gnm  notions  of  divine  things,  to  which,  next  to  prolans 
levity  Itaelf,  a  sound  asind  has  the  most  shuddering  re* 
pugnance.  Take,  lor  example,  such  phrases  as  these, 
which  are  thickly  scattered  throughout  the  book  before  us  : 

**  Lord,  hold  thine  hand,  or  increase  my  capaciousness," 

**  She  had  found  much  comfort  in  being  able  to  put  a 

hiamk  into  God's  hand  in  all  her  temporal  concerns," 

'*  O,  for  rapacious  appetites  to  eat  continually  of  this 
Bianna  !** — **  How  am  I  lost,  lost,  drowned  in  thee !" 
Akin  to  this.  Is  the  fondness  of  those  good  people  tot 
connecting  their  illuminations  wHh  outward  circum- 
stances, some  of  them  homely  enough.  Thus,  for  ex* 
ample,  our  heroine's  sister— 41  convert,  too — says,  *'  Just 
when  I  was  sweeping  the  floor,  a  lew  days  ago,  the  words 
of  David  caase  with  gnat  cleanum  to  my  mind."*  Or- 
dinary oocntreDces,  too,  are  often  represented  as  if  they 
were  direct  and  uncommon  Interposltkms  of  Providenoe, 
and  distlaguished  by  suitable  expressions  of  i^tnre. 


•  We  ihouM  like  to  know  whether  tt  to  to  be  lateied  ftom  this. 
S^SSJSl^Stoi^  "^  *"^  ^^'^  "^ 


Isabella'a  eongh  is  batter— *<  O,  wiMrt  a  niracia  {  an  I  fe 
the  land  of  the  llTing!"  She  reeeives  a  letter 
friend — **  I  could  not  help  considering  It  as  no 
my  prayers ;  I  eoold  not  help  being  avvrwisolaiad  srftha 
sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness.**  She  makea  Cbo 
ance  of  a  pious  sister — **  Oar  marling  la  a 
manifesUtion  of  the  tenderness  of  our  God.**  She  is  vi- 
sited  by  a  wandering  evangelist — **  O,  all  thim  goadaev 
Is  insupportable  !"  These  oonvert%  moreover,  always  af- 
/ect  an  incredible  and  unattaiasble  indifference  to  aofc-- 
ing,  but  Isabella  went  even  &rther  than  this — "  She  wm 
net  satisfied  as  to  the  entireness  of  her  reeignntlen  to  the 
divine  will,  unless  eonacumafy  tkmnkfid  for  ^v^y  P«ng  that 
thrilled  through  her  frame.**  This  was  surely  the  se 
plus  uitra  of  thankfulness. 

Our  converts  have  mighty  notions  of  what  they  csa 
and  oi^ht  to  do  in  the  conversion  of  othera.  **  Oftsa» 
during  the  night,  she  would  say  to  Imt  sister,  *  Arisi^ 
dear,  and  pray ;  It  does  net  do  for  yon  te  taise  net  sA 
night  when  Immortal  souls  are  perishing  aroaad  y«a.  I 
have  been  pleading  for  hours,  and  do  not  fed  modi  wesk- 
ened.*  **  It  was  no  doubt  very  proper  for  Miss  Campbcfl 
to  pray,  but  if  she  exerted  her  gift  for  us»  aa  it  appeua 
she  did  for  a  certain  "  Mr ,**  we  should  rather  de- 
cline the  eempUment.  **  I  cannot  tdl  yen,"  ahe  s^v 
"  hew  much  I  am  indebted  to  eur  Irlend  for  hrii^nf  Mr 

here,  for  I  have  had  such  unutterable  pleasoiv  m 

praying  for  him.  O,  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Chwdi 
would  magnify  his  glory,  by  making  him  do  and  n^ 
much,  for  his  name's  sake.**  This  gentleman,  who,  we 
preoume,  is  no  other  than  the  great  Apoatle  of  the  Fsith 
of  Assnranee  la  the  West,  Is  no  doubt  mmxioma  to  anier. 
Modem  converts.  In  ceasing— very  properly — to  laly  sa 
morality  for  salvation,  appear  sonoetlmts — not  ee  piopulj 
— ^to  make  wild  work  with  moral  dlstlnctlona.  «  Yes,* 
says  our  author,  **  though  many  do  not  think  it,  the  Wit 
moral  character  that  ever  trode  the  world,  and  the  "«»■ 
who  is  a  pest  to  society,  are  alike  the  children  of  wratk* 
And  we  might  quote  atiU  stronger  dedaratiosa  ef  ^ 
same  kind  from  pages  20  and  59.  Deea  the  isiwsd 
biographer  think  that  naked  and  startling  mm  1  ileus  Uhs 
these,  supposing  them  to  receive  some  apparent  counte- 
nance from  a  refinement  In  orthodoxy,  are  calculated  ta 
serve  the  inteaests  of  practical  religion  in  the  world  ? 

But  that  which  most  strongly  oharacteriaea  the  dass 
of  believers  to  which  the  heroine  of  thie  book  belsngs,  h 
the  assurance  of  thefar  personal  salvation.     Indeed,  tht 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  Is  manifestly  to  held  ap 
this  as  the  life  of  religion,  as  the  distinguishing  evidence 
of  a  true  Christian  character.   It  may  be  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  that  certain  high-flown  opinions  on  this 
sulject  (opinions  which,  to  prevent  misconstruction,  we 
must  say  distiaetly,  receive  no  regular  oouatenance  frsaa 
either  of  the  parties  Into  which  our  church  la  divided) 
have  been  recently  maintained  by  one  or  two  aealesn 
ministers  in  a  Western  presbytery,  and  are  alleged  to  have 
produced  extraordinary  effects  In  the  way  of  religious  i^ 
vival  and  conversion.     Isabella  Campbell  appears  to  havf 
been  one  of  the  first  fruiu  of  this  pious  wcnrk,  and  her 
biographer  Is  naturally  anxioua  to  obtain,  for  hk  peculiar 
views,  all  the  support  which  the  example  of  so  fiUr  Had 
attractive  a  character  was  likely  to  give  them.     It  la  net 
our  intention  to  trouble  our  readers  at  length  vrlth  ika 
ravings  of  an  enthusiastic  girl,  on  the  subject  of  her  own 
assumed  salvation,  and  that  even  of  certain  of  her  neigh- 
hours,  whom  she  expressly  distinguishes.      Such  as  are 
curious  to  sse  the  whole  amount  q(  her  extravi^aaoe  ea 
this  point,  we  simply  ref^  to  the  fbUowfaig  pi^ee  ef  the 
book :  129,  276,  278,  462,  463,  180,  247,  and  307.     We 
could  easily  prove  (indeed,  we  had  prepared  onrvelves  to 
do  so,  but  our  limits  forbid  so  long  an  Investigation  as 
thia  would  require)  that  this  fair  convert's  views  of  as- 
surance ara  opposed  to  the  standards  of  our  Pteahyteriaa 
Church.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  contrary  to  the  pert»- 
dtog  eeepeef  the  boei^  oy  Unfmilin  and  QJUnhiwi  ■» 
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«agrfl^d»  that  Assurance  is  not  of  the  essence  of  Faith  ;* 
^And  while  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  allow  a  high 
la,  degree  of  assurance  in  some  Christians,  tfaey  talce  care  to 
^  connect  this  with  snoh  extreme  qualifications  of  faith  and 
^  lioliness,  as  must  always  keep  a  modest  spirit  on  the  safe 
side  of  reserve,  and  as  leave  the  assured  fully  chargeable 
i^ith  all  the  responsibility  of  fixing  their  religious  attain- 
ments at  that  high  estimate  which  alone  can  warrant 
their  oonfidence.f 

In  coaclusioui  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Reverend 
Mr  Story,  the  editor  of  this  work,  might,  we  think,  have 
employed  his  influence  more  usefully  in  correcting  than 
in  heightening,  and,  in  so  far  as  her  example  was  likely 
to  pfoduce  any  effect,  in  qualifying  than  in  recording,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  character  which  appears,  in  many  re- 
■peots,  to  have  been  — hibie  and  promieing. 

To 'our  religious  readers,  our  remarks  will,  we  trust, 
etAnd  safBclently  vindicated  by  the  spirit  in  which  they 
aire  wHtteti ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  dictated  wholly 
hy  An  honest  r^rd  for  the  iiitttwti  of  pur^  *nd  rattottal. 


The   Cformc  Annutd.     By  T.    Hood,    Es^.     London. 
Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.     1830.     IStiio,  pp.  174. 

Wa  eanoot  at  pfiaent  enter  Into  any  detailed  account 
of  thia  liveUeat  of  aU  the  Anauals ;  bat  we  shall  make 
twe  eoctraels  m  a  a^lmen  of  Ua  literary  cootenta*  The 
lint  li  a  pTMe  sketch,  eotitled 


MaWH  fOA  A  sotonn. 

**  I  was  OTiee^^or  a  few  hours  onlt-'-hi  Hie  nflltia.     I 
*x4peet  I  WW  in  pan  answerable  tot  mf  awm  miahqp. 
There  is  a  scary  in  Joe  MiHer  of  m  man^  who,  being  pnssed 
to  serve  hie  Mi^ty  •■  another  elcnMnty  pleaded  hia  polite 
breeding  to  the  gang  as  a  good  ground  of  exemption !  but  was 
told  that  the  crew  being  a  set  of  sad  unmannerly  dogs,  a 
Chesterfield  was  the  very  character  they  wanted.     The 
niiiciamen  acted,  t  presume,  on  the  same  principle.   Their 
eostomary  aehedute  was  ibrwarded  to  me,  at  Brighten,  to 
nil  op}  and  in  •  moment  of*  ineaations  hilarity-i^hidiioed, 
perimpsi,  by  the  ahasnce  of  all  burineas  or  oniloyment,  cbp 
eept  pleisnre— I  wrote  myaetf  down  in  the  dtscriptivo  co- 
lumn as  *  Quite  a  gentleman.*    The  consequence  followed 
imroeaiately.    A  precept,  addressed  by  the  High  Constable 
of  Westminster  to  the  Lower  ditto  of  the  parish  of  St 
M'**,  and  endofsM  with  my  name,  infbrmea  me  that  it 
had  tnmed  up  In  that  bivolttntary  lottery,  the  ballot 
At  siglH  t4  the  ot&eAj,  who  thought  proper  to  dell- 
-fer  the  doenment  Into  u0  oihv  handi  than  mine,  my 
mihef»iii*law  eriedf  and  my  wifii  firinted  on  the  spot 
They  had  no  netioB  of  any  distinctioas  in  military  service 
-HI  soldi^  was  a  soldier— and  they  imagined  that,  on  the 
very  morrow,  I  might  be  ordered  abroad  to  a  fresh  Water- 
loo.    They  were  unfortunately  ignorant  of  that  benevolent 
prorision,  which  absolved  the  militia  from  going  out  of  the 
kingdom—'  eseopt  ki  cms  of  an  itivtsien*'    In  fnin  I  re- 
presented that  we  were  *  locals ;'  they  had  beard  of  local 
diseases,  and  thooght  there  might  be  wounds  of  the  same 
description.    In  vain  I  e<plaioed  that  we  were  not  troops 
6f  the  line  ;->they  oonld  See  nothing  to  chooae  between  be- 
ing  shot  In  a  Hne,  of  hi  any  other  fignrei     I  told  them, 
next,  that  I  was  not  obliged  to  *  serve  myself ;'— but  they 
answered,  *  *twn  so  much  the  haHei^  should  be  obliged  to 
terve  any  ene^lse.*  My  being  aent  abroad,  tfaey  said,  would 
be  the  death  of  them;  Ibr  thejr  bad  witnemed,  at  Ramagale, 
the  embarkatien  ef  the  Walcheren  ezpediiioB,  and  too  well 
reasembered  *  the  misery  ef  the  aoloien^  wives  at  seeing 
their  husbands  in  transporU  P    I  told  them  tliat,  at  the 
very  worst,  if  t  should  be  sent  abroad,  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  return  again ;— but  they  both  declared, 
thef  nevar  did,  and  never  i^mld,  believe  In  thtae '  Retnma 
of  the  killed  and  wounded.*    The  discussion  was  in  tbU 
stage  when  it  vi^  Interrupted  by  another  kmd  single  knock 

at  the  door,  a  report  equal  in  its  effocU  on  us  to  tlwt  of  the 
'  memorable  cannon-shot  at  Brustets ;  and  before  we  cotdd 


•  Confetsion  of  Faith,  chap.  xvUi*  lect.  9|  Laifsr  Cstechiwn, 
TCwifsiiiont  cfasp^  zvi«  wet  t.' 


recover  ourselves,  a  strapping  serreant  entered  the  partoor' 
with  a  huM  bow,  or  rtthet  nan-bow,  of  party-coloured 
ribands  in  his  cap.     He  came,  he  said,  to  omr  a  substitute 
for  me ;  but  I  ira  pretented  from  reoly  bythe  indignant 
femalea  asking  him  in  the  same  brcfttn,  '  Who  and  what 
did  he  think  cotttd  be  a  substitute  fbr  a  son  and  a  husband  ?* 
The  poor  sergeant  loolced  foolish  enough  at  this  turn :  but 
he  was  still  more  abosfaed  when  the  two  anxiouf  ladies 
began  to  cross-examine  him  on  the  length  of  his  services 
abroad,  and  the  number  of  his  wounds,  the  campaigns  of 
the  militi»-man  having  been  confined  doubtlms  to  Houn- 
slow,  and  his  bodily  mtirks  militant  to  the  three  stripes  on 
his  sleeve.     Parrying  these  awkward  questions,  he  endea- 
▼oured  to  prevail  upon  me  to  see  the  proposed  proty,  a  fine 
voung  fellow,  he  assured  me,  of  unusual  stature ;  but  I  told 
him  it  was  quite  an  indifferent  point  wHh  me  whetjlier  he 
was  6-feet-S  or  2-fiBet-6, — in  short,  whether  he  wttf  aa  tall 
as  the  flag,  or  *  under  the  standard.'    The  tfuth  is,  I  re- 
flected that  it  was  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  that  fi  civil 
war,  or  an  invasion,  was  rery  unlikely:  and  as  for  an  oc- 
casional drill,  that  I  could  make  shtft,  like  Lavater,  to 
riffht-about-faoe.    Accordingly  I  declined  seeing  the  sub- 
stitute, and  dismissed  the  sergeant  with  a  note  to  the  War- 
Secretary  to  this  purport :— *  That  I  considered  mysdf 
drawn ;  and  expected,  therefore,  to  be  nrell  quartered  i  That> 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  wonid  ptrobably 
be  unnecessary  for  militiamen  <  to  be  muttcrded  ;*  but  that 
if  his  Majesty  did  *  call  me  out,*  I  hoped  I  should  'give  him 
tatitfaction,*     The  fVnoaides  were  far  from  being  pleased 
witn  this  billet.   They  talked  a  great  deal  of  moral  suicide, 
wilful  murder,  and  seeking  the  bubble  reputation  in  the 
cannon^s  mouth ;  but  I  shall  ever  think  that  I  took  the 
proper  course,  for,  after  the  hipse  of  a  few  hours,  two  more 
of  the  General's  red-coats,  or  Generalpottmen,  brought  me 
a  large  packet  aealed  with  the  War-office  Seal,  and-  super- 
scribed <  Henry  Hardinge  ;*  by  whldi  I  was  oflldally  ab- 
solved from  serving  on  hors&  or  on  loot,  or  on  bot^  toge- 
ther, then  and  thereafter.    And  why,  1  know  not — unless 
his  Majesty  doubted  the  handsomeuess  of  discharging  me 
in  particular,  without  letting  off  the  rest ;— but  so  it  was, 
that  in  a  short  time  afterwards  th^re  issued  a prodamatloo, 
by  which  the  serrices  of  all  militiamen  veere  for  the  present 
dispensed  with,— and  we  w^tie  left  to  pursue  onr  several 
avocations,— of  oonrst^  all  the  Ughttf  In  our  tpirUt  for  be- 
ing ditembodied.'' 


We  shall  also  preattit  onr 
poem,  called 


rtod^m  irith  A  huinoroat 


Kim^BBR  OKE. 

**  It*8  very  hard !  and  so  it  k^ 

To  live  in  sifnh  a  row. 
And  witness  this,  that  every  Wm 

But  me  has  got  a  beau. 
Per  Love  goes  calling  np  and  db#% 

But  here  he  seems  to  shun : 
I*m  sure  he  has  been  asfc'd  emragli 

To  call  at  Number  One ! 

*  Vm  sick  of  an  the  double  knocks 

That  come  te  Xumber  Few*  * 
At  Number  Three  1  often  see 

A  lover  at  the  door ; 
And  one  fai  Une,  at  Nifmb«r  Twsl^ 

Calls  daUy  like  a  dmv-* 
It*8  very  hard  they  come  se  ncni^ 

And  not  at  Number  One ! 

«*  Mis9  Bell,  1  hear,  has  got  a  dear 

Exactly  to  her  mfnd. 
By  sitting  at  the  window*  pnne 

Whheat  a  bH  ef  Wind ; 
But  I  go  in  the  baloeny, 

Whioh  she  has  never  done^ 
Yet  arts  that  thrive  at  Number  five 

Don't  take  at  Number  One  I 

«»*Tls  bird,  with  plenty  tar  tb»  tItteH, 

And  plenty  pmaing  by,.^ 
Thert's  nice  ymmg  men  at  NomlMr  Ten, 

But  only  rather  shy ; 
And  Mrs  Smith  acrass  the  way 

Has  sot  a  grown-up  son. 
But  la  r  he  hardly  seems  to  know 

There  is  t  Number  One ! 
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•*  There's  Mr  Wick  at  Number  Nin^ 

But  he's  intent  on  pelf; 
And,  though  he's  pious,  wiU  Dot  love 

His  neighbour  as  hioudf. 
At  Number  Seven  there  was  a  wilo 

The  goods  had  quite  a  run  ! 
And  here  I've  got  my  single  lot 

On  bond  at  Numl>er  One ! 

*»  My  mother  often  sits  at  workf 

And  tallis  of  props  and  stam 
And  what  a  comfort  I  shidl  be 

In  her  declining  days ! 
Thf*  very  maids  about  the  house 

Have  set  me  down  a  nun— . 
The  sweethearts  all  belong  to  them 

That  call  at  Number  One ! 

'*  Once  onlv,  when  the  flue  took  drt. 

One  Friday  afternoon, 
Young  Mr  Long  came  kindly  in. 

And  told  me  not  to  swoon. 
Whv  can't  he  come  again  without 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Sun  ? 
We  cannot  always  have  a  flue 

On  fire  at  Number  One ! 

*'  I  am  not  old !  I  am  not  phdn ! 

Nor  awkward  in  my  gait ! 
I  am  not  crooked  like  the  bride 

That  went  from  Number  Eizbt ! 
I*m  sure  white  satin  made  her' took 

As  brown  as  any  bun  I 
But  even  beautv  has  no  chance^ 

I  think,  at  Number  One  ! 

"At  Number  Six,  they  say  Miss  Roec 

Has  slain  a  score  of  hearts. 
And  Cupid,  for  her  sake,  has  been 

Quite  prodigal  of  darts. 
Tlie  imp  thev  show  with  bended  bo|r— 

I  wi»h  he  had  a  gun  ! 
But  if  he  had,  he'd  never  deign 

To  shoot  with  Number  One ! 

"  It's  very  hard !  and  so  it  is, 

To  live  in  such  a  row ! 
And  here's  a  ballad-siiiger  come 

To  aggravate  my  woe : 
O  take  away  your  foolish  song 

And  tones  enough  to  stun^ 
There  is  *  nae  luck  about  the  house,* 
^    I  know,  at  Ntlmber  One !" 

We  shall  return  very  soon  to  this  amusing  Tolume. 


The  Poetical  AUmm^  and  Register  of  Modem  Fugitive 
Poetry.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Second  Series. 
London.  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1820.  8vo.  Po. 
396.  ^ 

This  is  an  interesting  and  excellent  Tolame,  and  a  de- 
cided improvement,  we  think,  upon  its  predecessor.     Its 
contents  are  more  varied,  and  more  uniformly  excellent, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  poet  of  any  eminence  who  has  not 
been  laid  under  contribution.     «  lo  collecting  ipto  one 
focus,"  says  Mr  Watts,  "  a  Lu^e  body  of  poetry,  extracted, 
for  the  most  part,  from  sources  of  a  temporary  or  fugi- 
tive character,  the  Editor  desires  to  assume  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  having  diligently  examined  a  great 
number  of  works,  and  extracted  from  them  such  produc 
tions  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  exhibit  the  description 
of  poetical  talent  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  or  as 
appeared  worthy  of  being  circulated  in  a  more  permanent 
form  than  that  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine.     In  pursu- 
ance  of  tl^is  ol^ect,  however,  care  has  been  taken  to  refer 
every  poem,  the  source  of  which  could  be  ascertained,  to 
t«  proper  origin ;  a  duty  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
studiously  neglected  by  the  Editors  of  all.  similar  publi- 
iHtions.     Many  poems  which  have  excited  little  or  no 
attention  in  the  pages  Hi  which  they  were  originally  pub-t 


lished,  are  here  reprinted  in  a  collecied  form  ;  aod 
they  will  satisfy  the  poetical  reader  of  the  wesdch 
various  sources  from  which  they  have  been 
present  him  with  a  concentration  of  tbelr 
more  popular  and  portable  form."     That  the 
made  judiciously  is  suflleiently  guaranteed  bjr  die 
acquaintance  with  the  '*  gentle  craft  ;**  for  he  i 
write  good  poetry  himself  is  best  able  to  »p|ir« 
merits  of  others.     The  volume  is  bandsomdy 
and  is  embellished  with  a  spirited  vignette  by 
the  subject  of  which  is,  Sappho  making  an 
her  lyre  on  the  altar  of  the  god.     The  work  is 
ately  dedicated  to  Mrs  Hemans.     It  is 
make  any  extracts. 
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Am  HtOorical  Ettay  on  the  Magna  Ckarta  tfKmg  Mk; 
to  which  are  added,  the  Gnat  Charter  m  JLoHm  ami 
Et^luh,  jfc  ffc  By  Richard  Thomson.  I^ondsa. 
John  Mi^  and  Robert  Jennings.  Boysl  8y«».  Pp.  611 

This  Is  a  very  costly  and  beautiful  work,  indndixi^MC 
only  a  full  account  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  Jdka, 
but  also  a  general  view  and  explanation  of  the  whsk 
series  of  English  Charters,  with  accounts  of  the  ereBtt, 
principal  persons,  and  liistorical  documents  and  iUosoa- 
tions,  connected  with  them.  It  would  be  diflScvlt  to  sf- 
precmte  too  highly  the  great  mass  of  antiquarisn  iolbt^ 
tion  which  tlie  work  contains,  and  the  labour  whick  H 
must  have  cost  to  collect  and  arrange  It.  Tlie  highly  4e> 
corative  character  of  the  volume  is  an  interesting  mi 
novel  feature;  and  the  numerous  illustratioois  and  csi. 
bellishments  which  so  liberally  adorn  its  pages,  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  suljects  of  which  it  ti 
embellishments  connst  chiefly  of  tombs,  monumental 
gies,  armorial  ensigns,  seals,  and  fac-similes  of  the 
ters  of  liberties.  Ihe  whole  is  calculated  to  furnish  £md- 
liar  and  correct  views  of  one  of  the  most  ftunous  events  ia 
the  annals  of  England.  It  has  been,  we  believe,  betwcss 
eight  and  nine  years  in  passing  through  the  pKss ;  md 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  research  and  ahilitiss  sf 
ito  Editor,  Mr  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  '^  Chrcnicki 
of  London  Bridge,"  **  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,' 
popular  works. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning,  that  it 
this  work  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  committed  a  slight 
take  in  '*  Ivanhoe,"  when  he  makes  Cedric  in  lJ94^.|hs 
year  Richard  I.  returned  from  his  imprisoiUDait  in 
Austria — speak  of  a  wood  being  "  disforested  in  tcms  sf 
the  Forest- Charter,"  since  it  was  not  till  the  year  1917 
that  thejirst  Forest-Charter  was  issued. 


Richard's  Universal  Daily  Remembrmmser  /  compmim  m 
Correct  Diary  for  Memorandums,  AppovUments,  BA 
Due,  RecdvoMe^  or  Payable,  ffc  and  a  variety  of  an- 
thentic  and  useful  information,  London.  C.  Richank. 
Edinburgh.    Constable  and  Co.     1890.    4to. 

This  is  the  largest  and  best  book  of  the  kind  for  the 
ensuing  year  we  have  yet  seen.  Beskies  a  large  and  well, 
arranged  Diary,  extending  to  211  ruled  pages,  then  ais 
thirty-six  lists  and  tables,  giving  information  on  a  vwisty 
of  matters,  highly  useful  to  the  merchant,  banker,  kwyw, 
persons  in  public  oflices,  military  men,  tradesmen,  ti»- 
vellers,  and  private  gentlemen.  The  work  is  cheop»  and 
we  iiave  no  doubt  will  find  an  extensive  drculatioo. 


A  Few  Practical  ^nU  relative  to  the  Purdutm,  Manegt^ 
"*<^»  jrc.  of  Horses.  Edinburgh.  Waogh  and  Innek 
1830.     SSimoy  pp.  4& 

Am  excellent  waisteoat-pocket  compuiioo  te  all 
tlemea  wlio  buy  horaes. 


WEEKLY  RBCil'STBR  OF  CMTICISM  AND  BELLES  LBTTllBa        m 


JiSUihtem  Maximavf  Neatntu  and  Order  t  to  which  Upre- 
fixed,  tm  IntrodMCtioH.     By  Tkaresa  Tidy.   20th  Edi- 
ilon.    London.   J.  Hatcbard  aod  Son. 

WiTHoirr  a  habit  of  neatneM  and  order,  alltheoomfort 
«r  aocial  life  ii  at  an  end.  We  reeommend  these  Mastims, 
therefore,  to  the  eepeehd  attention  of  all  yoonf  hidles  and 
^eatlemen,  who  may  not  be  auttdently  aware  that  npon 
oecaaion, 

<<  For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost. 

For  want  of  a  shoe,  tbe  horse  was  lost. 

For  want  of  a  hone  the  rider  was  lost, 

(Being  overtaken  and  shdn  by  the  enemy) 

And  adl  for  want  of  oare  aboat  a  hone-slioe  nalL** 


The  Harve$t  ie  PasL  A  Sermm.  By  the  late  Rer. 
Timothy  D wight,  D.D.  President  of  Yale  College, 
North  America.  Selected  from  tbe  second  Tolume  of 
his  Sermons,  recently  published.  Edinburgh.  Waugh 
and  Innes.     1829. 

This  is  an  admirable  sermon  by  the  anthor  of  the  Justly 
celebrated  System  of  Theology.  We  recommend  it  with 
pleasure  to  the  admirers  of  this  excellent  man  and  able 
theologian. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  PIOTURB  OALLBRT. 
No.  L 

ScEKE — A  Ootkie  Chamber^  with  antique  Statnee  ranged 
in  niches  along  its  tideet  in  the  haeh^rotmdf  hanging» 
concealing  a  receu ;  the  stage  darhened. 

Enter  the  SoacEaBa,  bearing  a  hmp^JoOowed  hy  Adeian. 

Sorcer.  Welcome,  my  jroung  scholar,  to  this  retii«d 
room,  the  scene  of  your  Initiation ;  and  welcome  to  the 
presence  of  its  sole  witnesses  those  marble  effigies  of 
the  poets  of  old,  whose  shadows,  cast  from  our  one  lamp, 
mark  out  a  fandful  avenue  on  the  stone  floor  lieside  us. 
Yonder  vaulted  cell,  with  the  veil  drawn  over  it,  oon- 
ocals  the  stone,  the  instrument  of  my  art. 

Adr.  And  what  does  that  art  proifess? 

Sorcer.  To  wed  poetry  to  painting,  and  chain  both  as 
eaptives  to  the  chariot  of  Virtue  and  Reason  :  to  embody 
to  the  sight  the  fleeting  phantasms  of  thought,  and  give 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  hnnum  heart  an  apparent 
form  and  living  energy ;  in  flne,  to  transmute  superstl- 
iiotts  and  vague  terrors  into  a  pure  awe  and  devotion  re- 
dolent only  of  good. 

Adr,  Is  your  science  new  ? 

Sorcer.  No ;  but  its  l^itimate  end  has  been  but  latdy 
made  known.  The  globe  of  alabaster  on  which  my  em- 
blematic pictures  are  formed,  has  existed  in  its  present 
shape  since  the  times  of  the  Alchymists.  It  is  the  Iden- 
tical stone  commemorated  in  the  mad,  but  singularly  in- 
teresting,  dream  of  tlie  astrirfoger,  Dr  John  E^.  With 
tbe  progress  of  opinion  it  became  unpopular,  and  Anally 
disappeared  till  the  beginnhig  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  then  diseovered  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  among 
tbe  ruins  of  Melroee  Abbey,  who  again  introduced  It  to 
tbe  world,  now  to  become  the  means  of  diffusing  virtue 
and  knowledge,  purified  from  the  degrading  fears  and 
subtleties  which  had  so  long  disflgnred  and  obeoured  It. 

Adr,  Let  me  heboid  it. 

Sorcer.  You  shalL  Place  our  lamp  on  the  slab  bo- 
hind  the  third  statue.  {Adrian  places  the  lamp.  The 
Sorcerer  waves  his  handy  and  the  veil  rises^  and  discovers 
the  sanctuarg,  and  the  magic  globe  on  a  kftg  pedesUJ, 

4dr,  How  exquisitely  bemtlfnl !    It  Utaes  through 
.  thtwMlhorthkdlmchambVyUtowitorthMiMttaU 


cacrhondes  we  read  of,  wMch  diffused  a  red  light  like 
evening  through  every  atsle  of  the  temple  of  a  god. 

Soiier,  Tmn  your  back  on  the  stone,  and  look  at  me. 

Adr,  (  Twms,)  I  see  you  not :  we  are  In  utter  dark- 
ness.    Where  b  the  lamp  I  but  now  placed  above  us  ? 

Sorcer.  It  has  gone  out.  We  are  in  the  world  of 
thought ;  and  before  the  glories  of  that  sacred  region,  flreo 
fod  by  the  grosser  aliments  of  matter,  flicker  and  die- 
away. 

Adr,  Let  us  torn  bade,  then,  to  the  light  wlildi  wUl 
not  fidl  us.  I  can  yet  perceive  none  of  those  figures 
which  you  have  described  to  me  as  appearing  on  the 
sphere.  I  see  only  a  rack  of  dusky  shadows,  sailing 
slowly  across  the  globe,  and  tinged,  like  the  eastern  side 
of  a  morning  doudlet,  by  the  hues  of  the  ludd  body  be- 
fore which  they  move. 

Sorcer.  And  thls^  too,  has  a  meaning.  What  wish 
you  to  see? 

Adr.  I  have  heard,  that  ye  who  hold  commerce  with 
supernal  natures,  hav«  each  some  master  whom  ye  mnit 
serve.  Who  is  yours  ?  If  it  be  permitted,  I  wxmld  be- 
hold your  lord. 

Sorter.  1  have  a  sovereign :  and  though  herself  yo« 
cannot  see,  her  likeness  shall  pass  before  you.  Look 
firmly  on  the  stone. 

Adr.  The  darkness  is  melting  from  around  It.  On 
Its  lace  are  tossing  and  whirling  the  fragments  of  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  like  the  reflection  of  woods  and  diflb  in  a 
river-pool,  which  the  otter's  plunge  has  dijturbed,  as  he 
dives  to  his  bed  beneath  the  rooi-twisted  bank.  It  be- 
comes still  and  connected,  and  seems  now  to  be  the  Unage 
of  one  of  those  andent  paradises  of  the  earth,  lighted  up 
with  a  shadowy  splendour,  Uke  that  of  the  flrst  morning 
sun  that  rose  fh>m  the  new-formed  sea.  Divine  resem- 
blance !  By  the  tears  which  stand  in  mine  eyes,  I  have 
seen  this  before ! 

Sorcer.  Thou  hast  not.  Already  thou  mayest  have 
learned  that  beauty  always  seems  to  have  existed  with  us 
in  the  past ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  true  poetry  Is  evor 
melancholy.  But  look  again.  The  scene  has  its  inha- 
bitant. 

Adr.  The  wood-embosomed  lake!  the  awful  cave !  the 
enchantress !  speak,  for  I  cannot. 

Sorcer,  You  behold  the  ruler  of  llf^  her  who  swaye 
our  human  spirits,  as  the  whirlwind  tosses  the  mountain^ 
sands.  You  behold  her  in  her  mystic  cave  of  foar,  en- 
drded  by  her  phantom  train ;  those  etherlal  and  deUghi- 
fnl  shapes,  and  those  others  of  sterner  aspect,  that  tvrlne 
round  her  In  unceasing  and  varied  dance,  till  the  sorceress 
half  bdleves  in  the  creatures  of  her  own  thought,  and 
smfles, — ^with  the  stony  smile  of  awakening  foar ! 

Adr,  Let  them  pause.     I  am  giddy. 

Sorcer,  At  thy  wish  the  picture  grows  dim.  Then 
hast  seen  our  mistress.     Csnst  thou  tell  her  name? 

Adr,  She  Is  Imaoiii ation. 

Sorcer.  Then  In  her  name  Invoke  her  sniject-vlsiotta; 
and  at  the  sound  of  that  spell  they  will  come  trooping  to 
thy  calL 

Adr.  I  do  invoke  them.  By  the  power  beneath  whose 
magic  rod  ye  spring  Into  bdng,  rise  liefMre  me,  ye  child- 
ren of  change  and  thought !  PIms  visibly  by  me,  ye  fon- 
des  of  the  heart,  before  whom  the  mind  bows  down  to 
fear  and  worship !  Let  llfo  oome  before  in  all  its  shadss^ 
from  the  flrst  tears  of  the  cradled  Infimt,  to  the  last  sigh 
of  broken  and  weary  age. 

Sorcer.  We  can  do  mere:  we  can  gaae  beyond  the 
dark  river  of  death,  and  walk  in  the  world  which  lodgee 
our  spirits  Iwfore  their  earthly  existence  la  begun.  Let 
us  look  on  one  of  these. 

Adr.  It  is  very  strange.  I^de  and  unsubstantial  forma 
seem  restlessly  to  wander  through  a  dark  and  misty 
dime,  whose  waters  are  Mack  as  though  their  gulfii  were 
bottomless,  and  its  dimly-dlsooversd  mountains  seem 
efothed  with  sterm-straok  and  lifeless  pinesw  Methinks 
thin  weak  veices  swdl  In  the  mir,  as  of  deep  «nd  hop»^ 


snr 


^TBB  BDDfBUBOH  LITBRART  JOUBNAIi;  <«» 


Um  lABMBtitlMi  vtUrtA  by  lipt  •nwarmed  bjr  mortal 
blood. 

Sorcer.  ThoM  are  bamaa  tooli  waitlnf  In  tb«  unwen 
state,  for  the  boor  that  is  to  eall  them  iato  the  bodf. 

jddr.  Aad  thej  mourn  bacaoee  thcjr  are  doomed  to 
Hre  I  My  master,  their  grief  is  prophetic !  I  will  see  no 
more  of  llie.  Bat  let  me  witnem  its  coaelasioB« — the  jiu 
bilee  of  sad  humanity ! 

Sorcer.  Behold  it  as  you  desire.  The  face  of  the  stone 
prasente  a  sequestersd  TaUey,  canopied  by  the  thin  grey 
olo«id  of  night ;  while  al>oTe  yon  steep  and  wooded  mount, 
wlUclh  like  a  rude  and  mossy  temple,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  dell,  the  shroud  is  slowly  parting,  and  disclosing 
one  narrow  straak  of  sky.  It  comes  I— up  into  that  river 
of  deepest  blue  is  sailing  the  fairest  of  the  barks  of  hea- 
Ten,  the  erening-star  of  beauty  and  of  loTe;  tlie  only 
Icmp  of  tbftt  delightful  earth,  the  only  wanderer  of  that 
piacid  heaven ! 

Adr.  Yes,  yes  I  this  is  death!  Even  as  that  star  has 
burst  from  its  sloudy  prison,  the  spirit  soars  from  tlie 
gloom  and  sorrows  of  earth.  And  as  the  bright  planet 
which  shines  on  tliis  blessed  scene,  yet  loolcs,  too»  on  the 
iralleyt  it  may  have  kft  behind  that  jutting  hill,  eo  may 
the  soul,  from  its  regained  birth>plaoe  in  heaven*  gaae 
stiU  on  the  spot  where  once  it  sq{oumed  on  earth. 

Sorter,  And  if  this  be  true,  may  we  not,  far  more 
than  the  sage  of  Greece,  wish  to  die,  and  be  with  thoee 
who  were  once  great  and  lieVrrod,  before  and  aaaoi^  us  ? 
Adf,  The  wise  man  of  Greece,  the  mighty  of  old ! 
Thefe  are  words  which  work  as  strong  enchantments  as 
jour  mirrored  splMre,  and  give  life  to  phsotasieo  not  lem 
vivid  or  sulilime.  Let  the  stone  eadiibit  to  me  some  em- 
blem of  that  dder  world*  which  we  in  weaker  days  so 
love  to  contemplatoi 

Sorctr,  You  have  yoor  wish,  and  mora.  In  thai  eat- 
tonded  plain,  youeee,  far  distant,  cities  and  towers,  rivers 
and  retiring  hUls ;  all  fiiintly  esen,  ae  if  the  autumn  sun 
had  an  hour  ago  sw^c  from  heaven  :  while,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  pieture  are  grouped,  men  in  a  strange  and 
aneient  garb,  building  with  toil,  a  gigantic  and  marble 
altar. 

Adr,  Bnonghi  In  this  lihewlm  am  I  dimppointed. 
There  is  too  much  of  reality  there. 

Swrtir*  Nay,  do  not  torn  away,  but  keep  silenor  for 
nwhile.  Now,  look  to  the  stone  again,  and  view  that 
same  seeoe  when  the  feoteepo  of  a  thousand  years  have 
broken  H,  and  uaeouated  generations  have  coneecratod  it 

Adr,  A  spirit's  hand  has  touohed  it;  and  now  my  b»- 
Jwed  day-dreaam  are  truly  liefore  mine  eyes.  Earth  is  yel- 
low with  the  glow  of  eunaet,  Irfending  in  thodietaneewith 
the  roey  and  purple  lights  of  coming  eve.  The  cilleeare 
««lned  and  silent— the  woode  are  old  and  stately  in  their 
TslfS  ■  and  the  altar  itself,  the  genius  of  the  place,  has 
suilered  decay  and  change.  Ito  grey  and  massive  walls 
f  leau  oat  him  robes  of  green  graes  and  lichens ;  and  the 
■tatno  whieh  crowned  it,  thrown  down  from  its  ivy- 
twined  pillar,  lies,  orergrown  with  moss,  by  the  dried^ 
vpfonntain'e  brink.  And  before  that  relie  of  death  stands 
a  solitary  man,  musing  over  the  ruin,  with  such  wonder 
as  if  he  believed  its  immenm  firame  the  work  of  gods, 
.and  suck  awe  as  if  its  every  stoiio  to  him  were  holy. 
Bnt  it  has  more  power  for  him.  Let  it  appear  to  him 
In  ito  hoar  of  mightr— in  night  and  darkneea.  Like 
thought  it  rises.  Tlie  wanderer  slssps  on  the  gramy 
^  nMOnd,  beneath  the  lonely  pine-tree  of  the  spot,  and  the 
pale  moonshine  tinges  the  ground  with  broader  shadows 
and  sofier  and  more  airy  hneeb  And  they  descend  aronnd 
him, — the  world-forgotton  dead  hover  in  the  air  abovA, 
whHe  fheir  awful  fbrau  seem  to  bend  forwwdfrom  theif 
dmid,  to  Uem  the  worsUpper  who  feels  their  powery-^ 
the  power  and  divinity  of  Thne  and  Death  i 

iSoriMr.  Hodreame ;  and  so  do  wOh  Are  yon  satisJed? 

Adn  Can  yon  not  bring  up  befocam  the  thov«hto  and 
flthglMBitaMiA? 


J-* 


Sorcer*  Not  to  the  novice.  Anotlier  time,  vrlien  you' 
eyes  have  been  fuither  strengthened  to  look  on  mnr  mys* 
teriotis  pageant,  and  your  mind  gifted  to  piet^c* 
deeply  into  its  hidden  phOooophy,  you  shnU 
chapel  again*  In  the  meantime,  our  stone  mnst  be 
Its  surfocs  is  already  dark.  ( 7%e  veS  drops  b^/bre  du 
globe  ami  Us  cdL)  And  now*  from  the  turret  nt  ovlt  aid^ 
look  out  upon  the  night. 

Adr.  It  is  truly  lovely.  Almost  could  t  persoside  my- 
self that  I  still  gaze  on  the  unearthly  spwtmde  you  last 
preeented  to  my  sight.  The  valley  round  our  roclcy  d wil- 
ing is  bathed  in  the  snow-like  moonlight,  whoae 
beams  are  quivering  on  our  wiUow-fringed  lake, 

Ssresr.  It  is  well ;  new,  witnem  the  last  wonder  • 
my  place  of  art.     Come  hither  :  open  that  vreatem ' 
dow,  and  let  the  Mgitt  revielt  our  dark  roona.  ( d 
throws  back  the  casemenL) 

Adf,  Hark!  Hark!  (iSo^iMtste.)  AstralAiir 
ny,  vriM  and  pathetic  as  a  phantom'ii  hymn, 
comes  it?  from  above  us,  or  beneath  ? 

Sorver»  Trace  the  moon*s  rays  wlUch  yma 
admitted.     Where  do  they  foil  ? 

Adr.  Full  on  that  statue,  on  the  very  harp 
poet  bears. 

Sorcer.  And  with  those  strings  the  light  makes  mnaic 
For,  as  you  have  heard  of  the  eastern  statue,   which 
sounded  under  the  first  beams  of  morning,  no  do  tbs 
marble  liarpe  of  thoee  ancient  masters  of  mcledy 
to  me  delightful  music,  when  touched  by  the  fine 
of  the  cold  Ump  of  night.  Neither  b  this  without  a 
edemn  import. 

Adr.  It  has  oeased»  even  while  we  spoke  nf  it. 
Sorcer,  And  is  in  this  like  mortal  pleasure  :   it  stijs 
not  to  be  questioned. 

Adr*  At  your  last  words  a  thooght  has  strudk  ma 
Are  not  your  representations  gloomy  ? 

Sorcer.  They  ought  to  be  so,  if  they  would  vrark  «a 
man.  The  howling  of  the  November  wind  along  tka 
crumbliDg  wall,  and  the  hush  of  the  leaves  whkh  foO  it 
his  fset,  will  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  him,  around 
whom  spring  would  twine  her  roses,  without  erritii^  s 
feeling  or  a  thought.— -But  we  must  retire,  and  leave  off 
chamber  and  its  treasure  to  its  lifelem  and  beautiful  ee- 
cupantSy  sooui  very  soon,  to  visit  tliem  again. 

I  The  cuHam  drops.] 

Ax  Aansr. 
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OCtLINB  OF  A  MECHANICS*  IKSTITlTrlON  FOR 

EDIKBORGH. 

WnAnvxa  ths  workiag  dassm  do^  ^  their  otoa  oeeeei, 
isir  their  improvement  in  oselul  knowledge,  most  alwap 
be  regarded  with  great  satisfiKtlon;  lieeaase,  in  evesy 
thing  which  tends  to  promote  their  true  interest,  ths 
nuudm  inculcated  by  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  will  to 
feond  equally  just  and  apfdicable — ^that^  *'  what  others  cen 
do/or  them  is  trifling  indeed,  compared  with  what  tkof  ess 
do  far  themsdses.**  To  the  remarks,  therefore,  which  we 
reently  made  upon  Mechanics*  Institutions  in  gcasral, 
aad  which  we  know  to  have  been  perused  with  interest  by 
many  of  onr  readers,  we  are  amrions  now  to  add  some- 
thing of  a  more  specific  nature. 

What  the  City  of  Edinburgh  chiefly  deridvates  ia  la- 
spect  of  popular  education,  eeems  to  bo,  an  intermediate 
institution  between  ths  Seesiooal  School  and  the  School  sf 
Arts,  for  enabling  the  advanced  stvdento  of  the  latter  to 
enereiee  themselves,  under  no  conatrainty  in  cbenUcsl  and 
philosophioal  numipulation ;  and  to  refresh  tlkeir  memo- 
ries by  becoming  the  gratuitous  Instructors  of  such  joor- 
,  fleymen  and  apprentices  as  earnestly  desire  to  ksm,  bat 
who  may  bs  withheld  from  the  Sessional  School  by  that 
feeling  of  reluctance  which  adults  can  rarely  overoone,  te 
mix  with  children  already  tste  before  them  in  ao^aire- 
msnt.  Upon  this  plan  sf  mutual  instruetion,  wiA  the 
«td»  ptfhapi^  «l  a  to  vplwnttry  hvnism  firwi  MMPf 
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let  ocur  meelMaiioi  give  ih*  txiwriBCBt  a  fiUr  trial;  andl^ 
If  thay  micmmI,  m  tbey  are  aure  to  do,  lat  thorn  priat  aaii 
annual  raport  of  thair  pnryeai,  and  aaauoM  ta  thawaatvaa* 
the  apprapriala  ttama  oi^^Tta  EniKiuaoa  MaoHAWica*' 
IvmrtJiMiM. 


LETT£tl8  PROM  PARIS. 

I  8BALL  now  tarn  your  attantioa  ta  Birisias  ilMBtri-^ 
cala;  an4  first,  ta  tha  Tkitstre  Fr«Hfm§»  Tbvila  mmt 
thieig  august  in  tha  vary  nama }  it  Is  re<Msnt  af  tha  go^A 
old  times  of  Loots  XIV.,  and  *<  la  granda  nation.*  Ba» 
sides,  it  is  sanctified  and  sal  apart  for  tha  ebssfealdfanui^ 
— the  impertinent  gaietj  of  the  vauderille,  and  the  noiaat 
and  glitter  of  the  mekMiraaa,  dare  net  eirter  here*  Na 
one  is  privileged  to  johe  here  bat  MoUere,  and  nO  aiitf 
dare  aspire  to  tragio  grandenr  but  Comeille ;  idl  the  reafr 
are  apeU-bavnd  by  the  icy  trammels  of  atiqneMeb  Nor 
ia  the  bnildiog  unsuited  to  inspire  leelings  of  rafreneneeM 
Ita  exterior  is  plain,  and  not  very  Unpresslre  ]  b«*  th# 
neatness,  taaia,  and  prseisioB  whidi  preside  over  its  hi» 
temal  armngemeBts,  are  worthy  of  that  dynaaCy  whiclr 
stamped  its  awn  character  upan  it.  Yet  even  in  thia 
tanctum  muidorMai  have  the  Inoklesa  adherentaof  dnsieal 
taste  been  attacked  by  tha  Goths  of  romanee.  Tha 
stage,  the  orchestra,  bases,  and  proaceninm,  hara 


appknded  by  at  least  a  part  of  tha  andienoa.     Vi< 
Hugo  has  had  the  audacity  to  perpetrate  a  translarian  «# 
the  dd  barbarian's  *'  Othello"  into  French  verse ;  aayi 


better  classes,  may  be  taoglit,  and  most  effectively, 

y  of  the  mere  humble  branohas  of  useful  knowledge 

nn^  embraced  by  the  arrangements  of  the  School  of  Arts, 

1>tat  which  are,  nevertheless,  indispensably  requisite  belbre 

»ity  aubstantial  benefit  can  be  derived  from  that  Institn- 

tion,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  practical  value.     In 

illtistratlon  of  the  sort  of  Institution  we  mean,  we  beg  to 

salnnit  the  following  programme,  which,  of  course,  might 

be  modified  according  to  cifcnnAtances  :-^ 

1.  Reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic— 4mm1e- 
Iceeping  and  tradesmen's  accounts  practical  geometry, 
irrith  every  description  of  artificer's  measuring — use  of 
tlie  tables,  nature  and  application  of  logarithms. 

2.  English  grammar  and  composition  (by  fiur  toe  nkneh 
neglected) — geography,  with  the  use  of  the  glebes,  and 
c«>n8tnictlon  of  maps — practical  trigonometry  and  navi- 
gation— drawing  and  planning  (very  important) — and 
also  the  French  language,  if  required. 

3.  (The  discursive  deportment) — Original  essays  and 
Instructive  extracts,  to  comprioe,  if  possible,  a  clear  elu- 
f^dntlon  of  the  ^n  and  principles  of  friendly  aocledes 
and  aavings*  banks ;  and,  of  course,  experiments  and  Ulns- 
trations  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

Such  persons  only  as  have  witnessed  a  monitorial 
school  in  operation,  can  rightly  conceive  the  peculiar  iW- 
cflity  which  working  men  have  of  communicating  their 
ideas  to  one  another,  and  In  many  of  the  branches  stated 

above,  mutual  instruction  Is  all  that  would  be  required.  |  bled  at  the  prefiuiatioa  of  seeing  a  |day  of  Shakapcara 
To  the  voluntary  lecturers  already  aUoded  te  we  might    performed  In  the  TMatrt  FremfmU  ;  atid,  what  la  woraet 
aafely  trust  fur  lectures  in  popular  astronomy,  geology, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  physiology.   Neither  Is  H  going 
too  far  to  predict,  that  the  reading-room  an«l  hall  of  the 
Institution  would  soon  become  the  chief  rendezvous  fot 
all  well-behaved  and  intelligent  young  mechanics,  who 
would  find  the  amusements  which  science  and  Hteratnre 
afford,  every  way  preferable  to  the  vulgar  and  degHMling 
enjoyments  of  the  tap-room  and  smoking-club.     At  the 
same  time,  we  should  wish  it  to  be  expressly  understood, 
that  only  *'  a  little  learning**  Is  the  utmost  the  great  vwss 
of  the  working-people  can  possibly  acquire.     Their  own 
common  sense  leads  them  to  perceive  very  clearly,  that, 
efven  did  they  possess  theoretical  science  in  a  high  de- 
gree, it  could  never  compensate  men  who  mual  live  by 
**  the  sweat  of  their  brow**  fwt  deficiency  in  that  praeti- 
etd  htewUdge,  which,  next  te  good  moral  conduct,  beat 
recommends  them  to  good  masters  and  constant  employ- 
ment.    Let  the  **  hard-worklag  men  of  Atheaa,**  thera* 
fore,  build  their  little  temple  of  science  upon  the  substan- 
tial basis  of  practically  useful  knowledge. 

The  foregoing  simple  outline  of  a  mechanics^  society  is 
little  else  than  the  plan  which  has  been  Judiciously  adopt- 
ed, and  acted  upon  with  gratifying  success,  by  many  of 
^k>cal  Institutions.  That  ouch  an  institotloa  is  re- 
quired, and  would  prosper  in  Edinburgh,  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  A  few  mistakes  would,  of  oaarse^ 
ecear  at  its  commencement ;  but  why  should  not  mechi^ 
nics,  by  whom  alone  we  si^pose  the  society  to  be  mt^ 
nagsd  and  conducted,  derive^  as  well  as  others,  whole- 
sene  Instruction  from  their  own  bhuiderB  ?  That  such 
an  Institution  would  greatly  promote  the  best  latsRetsef 
the  present  Sdiool  of  Arts,  seems  abundantly  manMest. 
We  have  heard  it  confidently  asserted  that  H  woidd 
triple  the  attendmeev  and  give  tweMd  efficacy  to  the 
excellent  lectures  administered  at  that  valuable  seminary. 
At  all  events,  for  the  first  year,  the  use  of  apparatus  from 
tie  School  of  Arts  would  not  Hkely  be  refused;  and  valu- 
able aid  might  also  be  dsrived  from  the  *^  £dinbitf||^  Me- 
ebaaics*  Subscription  Library"  idready  formed.  The 
onlf  expense  worth  mentioodng  would  be,  the  rent  of 
suitable  apartaaenta  to  meet  in ;  and  the  money  for  this 
pitrpesB  should  be  raised  by  the  members  themadves,  for, 
upon  DO  account  whatever  should  they  accept  of  pxmmi 
toy  donations :  let  all  such  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Arts 
baildingfand.    Thb  diawi^  up  ef  a  neat  cede  of  rtiles  1  bit  of  pathos  was  pradtteed  at  the  77Ua«re  d^  iVbaiMaaClb 
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•Mars,  Jeanny,  and  Perrier,  have  aofiHr  forgot  tiien^ 
selves  as  to  perform  in  it ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  Beman* 
tica  are  so  shamdem  ae  to  my  It  was  saeosaafaL  Fkw9 
of  the  £bw  reasaining  Emigre's,  and  three  antiqaated 
critics,  have  hanged  theaaselvea  on  the  ocoasioB  ^  and 
thradsa,  argameatative  and  abusivs,  have  filled  the  pabMe 
prima.  The  Interest  of  this  imtportaat  qneatkn  abeelutely 
saperinduoed  a  oeamtion  of  the  vltapcaatioBe  againat  tbo 
mhiiotry  lor  a  day  and  a  halC 

Closely  canneded  with  this  quaml.  Is  the  memory  of 
the  late  English  company.  It  haa  departed,  and  need  be 
In  no  haste  to  return,  for  the  day  of  ita  soccese  ia 
Novdty  is  pleasing  everywhere,  and  the  Parisians^ 
contented  to  sit  for  a  time,  and  wonder  at  the  uniateHigibia 
geetares  of  a  set  of  people  whoee  language  they  did  Del 
understand.  Lattsriy,  however,  the  seats  were  abaadan»» 
ed  te  the  nse  of  the  EagUsh  resideats  in  Ftola  £vea 
they  attended  but  posrly,  ibr  the  oaa-half  thought  It  weaM 
ooaspromise  their  literary  repatatlon,  aheald  theyeenfina 
that  they  felt  the  want  of  an  EngUah  theatre  In  Phrlai 
and  the  other  feared  they  would  find  Utds  pleasure  fat 
easing  the  first  line  of  characters  sustained  by  alters  fslw^ 
they  suspected,  had  eesae  here,  becaase  they  were  net 
much  in  request  at  home.  For  a  week  or  two,  indeed^ 
the  cstabAkhment  did  eflbr  an  attraction.  Bfra  Weetwai 
taken  ill,  and  a  Bladame  Si  Leon  voUmteered  te  supply 
her  place.  It  was  a  rich  trwt  to  see  our  hkf  eonntry- 
wemea  in  the  boaces  sitting  convulsed,  hetwesn  their  do» 
sire  to  kugh  at  the  ineflnble  distress  of  Madaaae  St  Leon'b 
Jane  Shore,  and  their  native  feelings  of  what  waa  due  to 
politenem. 

The  minor  thsalrss  here  are  much  the  same  aa  thoeb 
in.  Teadsn,  Occasionally  yon  find  a  good  actor  loH 
amidst  a  crowd;  as,  fisr  example,  Perlet  at  the  TkStOm 
de  Madame,  In  the  matter  of  dirt  and  dimgreeablo 
odours,  too,  they  are  worthy  counterparts  of  our  Cockney 
temples  of  the  dramatic  muse.  Nor  wants  there  a  pretty 
fipsquent  row,  to  make  the  Illusion  eomplete.  A  eaiahffwa 
raiioimS  of  aeme  of  the  most  recently  produced  piecei 
will  give  you  the  beet  Idea  of  the  state  of  the  drama  In 
these  cetablishmentK — Some  time  ago,  a  most  outrageooe 
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Slid  Its  ploC  is  M  follows : — A  ftmng  man,  desperate  frott 
disappointed  lore,  plunfes  into  the  recesses  of  a  ftsrest  in 
tiM  Pyrenees,  and  is  there  bit  by  a  mad  wolf.  Of 
be  goes  mad  himself,  and  bites,  in  his  frenzy,  the 
firl  w|io  is  tlie  innocent  cause  of  liis  mlsfortone.  TIm 
conse<|iieoce  is,  tliat  slie  goes  mad  jost  as  she  is  about  to 
be  led  to  the  altar,  and  expires  in  excruciating  agonies. 
This  exquisite  inorceau  still  continues  to  draw  houses, 
•Ithough  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  its  first 
appearance.  Mme.  Albert,  who  enacts  the  part  of  the 
yonng  girl  with  horrid  correctness,  has  gained  thereby  the 
highest  reputation.  Fired  by  the  success  of  the  honible 
in  the  instance  of  **  Isanra,**  the  theatre  at  the  Parte  St 
Martm  is  bringinf  out  Sdiiller's  *'  Robben  ;**  and  an- 
other minor  has  announosd  Manchner*s  "  Vampyr." 
Tliis  strange  aberration  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to 
ImU  long.  Already  the  VandeuUk  has  set  itself  against 
the  stream,  by  producing  "  L*hydrophobe,**  a  trifle  meant 
to  ridicule  '*  Isanra.**  It  is  a  Taudeville  mora  laudable 
In  its  intention  than  its  execution. — A  new  TandeTille 
has  been  produced  at  the  TTiSatre  de  Madame,  by  the  in- 
defatigaUe  MM.  Bayard  and  Scribe.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to  write  any  thing  com- 
pletely destitute  of  interest ;  add  yet  in  this  new  piece 
they  an  scarcely  equal  to  themselTes.  It  iscalled  '*  Les 
Actionnaires,**  and  has  been  suggested  by  the  mania  for 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  which  has  had  its  day  hera  as 
well  as  in  England.  M.  Oeflkrt,  a  gentleman  of  mora 
talent  than  morality,  sells  sliares,  in  a  great  enterprise 
not  yet  prqjected,  to  a  set  of  good  people  who  purdiase 
without  making  any  impertinent  enquiries  about  its  na- 
ture. The  time,  however,  arrives  at  last,  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  explain  his  scheme  in  a  full  meeting  of  the 
ahareholders.  He  blunden  out  a  thousand  impracticable 
undertakings,  all  of  which  ara  rejected.  Just  in  the  nick 
of  time,  an  honest  countryman  offen  to  sell  him  a  wood 
at  a  low  price,  and  Geflbrt,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
tha  speculative  craw,  announces  his  scheme  to  be  a  new 
and  less  expensive  mode  of  furnishing  Paris  with  fire- 
wood. Some  of  the  situations  ara  amusing  enough ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  economical  details  are  given  with  too 
much  verisimilitude.  As  in  the  case  of  some  Dutch 
painters,  the  Joke  is  lost  in  the  anxious  correctness  of  the 
portrait. — *'  Le  Garde  de  Nuit,**  is  a  trifle  which  owed 
Its  success  entirely  to  the  spirit  with  which  Vemet  per- 
liDrmed  the  principal  character.  The  prince  of  some  place 
or  another,  tired  of  the  sameness  of  a  court  life,  flies  from 
a  grand  masked  baU,  to  seek  for  a  frolic  among  the  citi- 
sens.  He  finds  Philip,  an  honest  watchman,  about  to 
commence  his  nocturnal  rounds,  and  forces  him  to  ex- 
change his  dreadnought  for  the  elegant  rose-coloured 
domino  of  the  prince.  The  attendants  who  have  come 
in  search  of  the  latter  take  Philip  for  him,  and  insist  upon 
acoompanyinf  him  back  to  the  ball ;  when  he,  without 
attending  to  the  propriety  of  time  and  place,  begins  to 
dispense  homo-truths  on  all  sides,  and  to  announce  re- 
forms of  rather  an  alarming  character.  At  this  critical 
moment  a  plot  against  the  true  prince  brealcs  out,  and 
Philip,  under  his  assumed  character,  is  committed  to  clooe 
ottstody ;  from  which  he  escapes  in  time  to  save  his  be- 
trothed bride  from  the  amorous  importunity  of  the  true 
prince. 

These  pieces  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind 
•f  plays  which  succeed  here.  Hbtorical  dramas,  too, 
there  are^  but,  as  you  have  enough  of  them  at  home,  it  Is 
••sdlesa  to  enter  into  any  detail  concerning  them. 


▲FPAIRS  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  ACADBM7. 

Wx  announced  last  week  our  intention  of  publishing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  lale  general 


never  have  taken  fdaee  a  t«^»ie  of  public  anisuidver^ 
b  to  do  much  mora  harm  than  good.  In  tlie  case  sf  i 
recent  coalition  between  two  rival  bodies,  msny  dan 
slons  ara  apt  to  arise,  with  which  it  is 
nor  prudent  that  strangen  should  be 
TIm  occurrences  of  the  llth  instant  were  moat  mieqaiw- 
cally  of  this  description.  It  is  with  regret, 
that  we  fed  it  Indispensable,  in  anrectin^  aome 
ments  that  have  gone  abroad,  to  give  enen  a  general  sc 
count  of  what  really  happened — a  regret  enhanced  by  tkt 
knowledge,  that  some  member  of  the  Academy  most  ban 
lent  himself  to  the  puUication  of  a  garbled  atatcmcBt  d 
the  proceedings  at  the  general  meeting  In  the  teeth  of  i 
pledge  to  keepsiloice. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  the  artists  formerly  cBa> 
nected  with  the  Royal  Institution,  who  lately  acceded  to 
the  Scottish  Academy,  have  conducted  themaeivcs  ia  ss 
improper  spirit  towards  one  of  the  leading  memben  d 
that  body.  The  accusation  Is  rested  upon  tvro  nasi  i  liiisiii 
— that  they  refused  to  continue  him  in  the  office  af  tm- 
surer ;  and  that  they  introduced  to  the  meeting  two  hfil 
gentlemen,  not  memben  of  the  Academy,  for  the  puipai 
of  bearing  down  all  opposition. 

With  regard  to  the  election  of  a  new  treaaorcr,  h  «« 
a  step  undeniably  In  the  power  of  the  Academy  to  take- 
and  after  the  dlqiaaslonate  and  full  account  of  the  pr>> 
ceedlngs  which  we  have  gathered  fr«m  different 
trust-worthy  quarters,  we  must  say,  that  tlie 
appean  to  have  been  justified  by  the  tone  which  the 
successful  candidate  assumed  to  the  Society.  In 
to  the  second  allegation — the  fact  is,  that  some  dlscassiia 
was  expected  to  arise  regarding  the  terms  of  the  avsri 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  nnioi^  of  the  two  hodis ; 
and,  from  a  desira  to  prevent  unnecessary,  and  in  aD  pra* 
bability  warm  discussions,  the  arbiter  named  by  the  art> 
ists  of  the  Institution,  and  the  gentleman  who  has  sfl 
along,  and  gratuitously,  officiated  as  the  law-agent  of  At 
Academy,  volunteered  their  attendance,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain any  doubtful  expressions.  The  offer  was  acoqrted, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  very  gentlemen  who  osir 
complain  of  it  as  an  undue  interllBrence. 

We  refrain  from  entering  into  particulars,  and  fnm 
commenting  on  the  language  held  on  the  occasion, 
we  look  upon  it  as  the  expression  of  a  feeling  of 
which  time  will  assuage,  if  left  unexclted  by 
But  we  would  beg  to  Impreas  upon  the  minds  of  the 
demicians,  that  bygones  ought  to  be  bygones — that  tht 
very  existence  of  their  young  institution  depends  upon 
the  cordiality  of  their  union — that  wasting  their  time  la 
petty  squabbles  must  alienate  from  them  the  poblk  syn- 
pathy — that,  above  all,  appeals  to  the  public  upon  iacsr* 
rect  statementi,  by  any  hidividual,  of  what  takes  place  st 
their  meetings,  ara  most  unjustifiable  and  dangcrsv. 
Hera  we  ara  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest,  unless  then 
be  a  repetition  of  the  oifence  which  has  suggested  th«e 
remarks.  Intliatcase,  we  shall  hold  it  necessary  to  probs 
the  matter  to  the  bottom.  This  is  no  vain  threat,  forws 
have  ample  materials  in  our  hands ;  neither  is  It  utteni 
in  any  feeling  of  hostility,  for  we  have  approved  oundvct 
on  f<Mmer  occasions  friendly  to  that  portion  of  the  Aca> 
demy  whose  conduct  we  are  now  reluctantly  obliged  Is 
condenuL 


THE  DRAMA. 


meeting  of  thU  b«iy.     On  second  thoughts,  however,  \  spondent  has  fiivouiid  m  wlUi  Uie^foitowl^^i^^^ 
principle  of  "  never  thipwing  ashes  or  anv     conceminir  him  • 


and  upon  the  principle  of  "  never  thipwing  asues  or  any 
thing  hot  to  windward,"  we  have  altered  our  intention. 
Wa  art  of  opinioQi  that  to  make  8qu^t|blM  w^^  should 


CucvMSTAKcss  prevented  us  from  being  mnA  at  lbs 
Theatre  last  week.  Miss  Fkton*s  benefit,  on  Mondsy 
evening,  was  very  crowdedly  attended,  and  went  off  with 
great  eclat.  .  On  Wednesday,  Mr  Macready^an  actsr  of 
much  power  and  originaUty-— entered  upon  an  engage* 
ment.     We  were  not  present,  bat  an  intelligent  csrre- 


concerning  him : 

**  On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr  Macrcady  appeared  lie- 
fore  aa  EdlAborgk  sadiflaoe  in  hiaikvotoriit  i-K^Trtnr  sC 
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am 


Virgimui—one  In  which  be  ha*  l^g  gathered  many  lan^ 
Tela,  and  displayed  much  histrionic  power.  Indeed  he  has 
l>een  generally  acknowledged  to  have  so  completely  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  noble  portrait  of  the  Roman  given  by 
tbe  poet,  that  it  was  not  till  lately  any  actor  yeutared  to 
mpipear  in  the  same  part.  There  is  certainly  no  play 
-vr  hich  is  better  adapted  to  display  the  genius  of  Maoready 
tbmn  that  of  *  Virginias.*  This  is  to  be  attributsd  to  the 
SpATtan  brevity  and  power  of  diction  which  characterise 
tlie  whole  piece; — every  line  brings  before  the  mind  a 
new  mnd  strildng  thought,  naturally  and  vigorously  ex- 
pressed. The  attention  is  also  powerfully  arrested  by 
tlie  frequent  application  of  homespun  household  phraies 
to  ilie  deepest  and  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  to 
the  most  exciting  incidents.  It  is  in  these  simple,  ddi- 
cate,  and  touching  passages  that  we  think  Macready  pre- 
eminently excels.  In  the  wilder  bursts  of  anger  and  in- 
d illation  he  is  excellent  also;  but  nothing  can  surpass 
the  exquisite  simplicity  and  natural  pathos  with  which 
he  pourtrays  the  tenderness  of  a  father*s  love,  the  depth 
of  a  Other's  grief,  and  at  last  the  small  still  flickeringsof 
re  awakened  reason  and  returning  affection.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  the  two  last  acts  that  he  chiefly  shone, 
especially  In  his  address  to  his  daughter  in  the  last  scene 
of  the  fourth  act.  His  burst  of  wild  fury  after  his 
Ghild*s  destruction  does  not  strike  us  as  sufficiently  en- 
ergetic Indeed,  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  this  very 
point  his  reason  is  about  to  be  unhinged,  whilst,  at  the 
aame  time,  the  thirst  for  revenge  is  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  the  human  voice  seems  scarcely  capable  of  pro- 
dacing  the  desired  effect.  As  a  whole,  however,  Mac- 
ready's  Virginius  is  a  very  perfect  piece  of  acting ;  and, 
"w^ith  such  a  Virginia  as  Miss  Jarman,  we  do  not  envy 
that  man  who  could  witness  it  without  being  affected 
In  no  common  degree.** 

Next  Saturday  we  shall  speak  of  Macready  ta  propria 

peraoma ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  think  it  right  to  ex- 

press  a  hope  that  he  and  Miss  Jarman  will  be  patronised 

by  the  Edinburgh  public  to  that  extent  to  which  their 

united  talents  so  well  entitle  them. 

<Dni  Cerhetttf . 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  BALLAD  ABOUT  LOVE. 

Sg  the  EUrick  Shepherd, 

I  AiNcx  fell  in  love  wi*  a  sweet  young  thing, 

A  bonny  bit  flower  o'  the  wilder*d  dell ; 
Her  heart  was  as  light  as  bird  on  the  wing, 

And  her  lip  was  as  ripe  as  the  moorland  bell. 
I%e  never  kend  aught  o*  the  ways  o*  sin, 

Though  whil  's  her  young  heart  began  to  doubt 
That  wi*  its  Ul  paths  she  might  fa*  in, 

But  never — she  never  did  find  them  oat. 

She  oft  had  heard  tell  o*  loTe*s  dear  pain, 

Aa*  how  sae  sair  as  It  was  to  dree ; 
She  tried  it  and  tried  it  again  and  again, 

But  it  never  ooold  wring  a  tear  fhie  her  ee. 
She  tried  it  aince  on  a  mitherless  lamb 

That  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  fed  on  her  knee ; 
But  it  turn*d  an  unpurpose  and  beggarly  ram» 

And  her  burly  lover  she  doughtna  see. 

She  tried  it  neist  on  a  floweret  gay. 

And  O !  ii  was  sweet  and  lovely  of  hoe  ; 
Bat*it  droopit  ita  head,  an*  ladit  avray. 

An'  left  the  lassie  to  look  for  a  new: 
An*  aye  she  cried,  O !  what  shall  I  de? 

Why  canna  a  lassie  be  happ/  her  lane  ? 
I  find  my  heart  maun  hae  something  to  loe^ 

An*  I  dinna  kea  wherv  to  fix  U  again. 


The  laverock  loes  her  musical  mate. 

The  moorcock  loes  the  mottled  moorheOy 
The  blackbird  lUts  it  early  an*  late, 

A-wo^ng  his  love  in  the  birken  glen  ; 
The  yammerinjg  tewit  and  grey  curlew, 

Hae  ilk  ane  lovers  around  to  flee. 
An*  please  their  hearts  wi*  their  whillie-ba-lo, — 

But  there*s  naethlng  to  wheedle  or  aipg  to  me. 

Quo*  I,  IVIy  sweet,  my  innocent  flower. 

The  matter*s  as  plain  as  plain  can  bef 
That  this  heart  o*  mine  it  was  made  for  yoors^ 

An*  yours  was  made  for  loving  o*  me. 
The  lassie  she  lookit  me  in  the  face, 

An'  a  tear  o'  pity  was  in  her  ee ; 
For  she  thought  I  had  lost  a*  sense  o*  grace^ 

Au*  every  scrap  o*  fair  modestye. 

The  lassie  she  thought  an'  thought  again, 

An*  lookit  to  heaven  if  aught  she  saw ; 
For  she  thought  that  man  was  connectit  wl*  sin, 

And  that  love  for  him  was  the  warst  of  a'. 
She  lookit  about,  but  she  dldna  speak, 

As  lightly  she  trippit  outower  the  lea ; 
But  there  was  a  smile  on  her  rosy  cheek. 

That  taiold  ef  a  secret  dear  to  me. 

The  lassie  gaed  hame  to  her  lanely  dell. 

It  never  was  lovelier  to  her  view ; 
An*  aye  she  thought  an'  thought  to  hersell, 

Au*  the  mair  she  thought  she  began  to  rue— • 
If  ilk  sweet  thing  has  a  mate  o*  its  ain, 

Wi*  nature's  law  I  e'en  maun  gang ; 
I  never  was  made  for  living  my  lane — 

The  laddie  was  right  an*  I  was  wrang. 

O  Nature !  we  a*  maun  yield  to  thee ; 

Your  regal  sway  gainsay  wha  can  ?  * 

For  you  made  beauty,  an'  beauty  maun  be 

The  polar  star  o'  the  heart  o*  man. 
There's  beauty  in  man's  commanding  frame, 

Tliere*s  beauty  in  earth,  in  air,  an*  sea^ 
But  there  never  was  beauty  that  tongue  could  name 

Like  the  smile  of  love  in  a  fond  young  ee. 
MwaU'Benger, 


THINGS  DIFFICULT  OT  BELIEF. 

Fnm  the  Spamah  cftht  Bachelor  Maheniitrado, 

That  much  a  widow*d  wife  will  moan 
When  her  old  husband's  dead  and  gone^ 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  she  won't  be  brisk  and  gay, 
If  another  offer  the  next  day» 

I  won't  believe  It. 

That  Qoris  wiU  repeat  to  me» 
Of  all  men  I  adore  but  thee, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  she  has  not  often  sent 
To  fifty  more  the  compHment, 

I  won't  bdieve  It. 

That  Celia  will  accept  the  choice 
Directed  by  her  parent's  voice, 

I  may  conceive  It ; 
But  that,  as  soon  as  it  Is  over. 
She  won*t  dect  a  younger  lover, 

I  won't  believe  it. 

That  when  she  sees  her  marriage  gowMf 
Inei  will  modestly  look  down, 

I  may  ooticeive  it ; 
But  that  she  d<ies  not  from  that  hpor 
'  Relieve 'to  amplify  her  power^ 
I  won't  believe  it. 
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That  a  kind  husband  to  his  wtfe 
Parmits  each  pleasure  of  this  life, 

I  may  csancelTe  It ; 
But -that  tile  man  so  Mind  rfraidd  he^ 
As  not  to  see  what  all  else  see, 

I  canH  bcUere  H. 

That  In  a  mirror  youn^  eoqnets 
Should  study  all  their  traps  and  nat% 

I  may  conceive  It ; 
But  that  the  mirror,  above  alT, 
Should  be  the  object  principal, 

I  won*t  believe  it. 

That  woman,  like  a  crystal  toy* 
XIm  slightest  sephyr  will  desferDy» 

I  may  eoooeivs  It ; 
But  that  you  may  not  both  cement» 
If  e>r  they  get  a  flaw  or  rent, 

I  won't  beUefvo  It. 


a  oritk  I  should  not  deny 
To  be  a  belta>  judge  than  I, 

I  may  soaceive  it ; 
But  that  my  Mnae  should  ceasa  from  hintlog, 
That  all  bar  rhjrmea  afa  wvtk  the  pHaHog, 
I  can't  believe  it. 
»  '     -  ■  ~ 

LITKRARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wa^undentand  that  s  very  superior  edition  of  John  Btanr^utfli 
PUgrfan*!  ProgreM  U  in  the  press.  It  b  to  be  elegsntly  pnoted  In 
Isrge  octavo,  nader  a  moeC  vlgllsat  reviiloa  by  the  PeeC-Lsurest, 
who  is  to  prefla  a  Utcrsry  sad  biognpUesI  intsedactloa,  fcs  whieh 
hehsigot  icsnevery  etttioas  aad  intwesUny  matartils  ItwUlbe 
also  richly  emb^Hihcd  with  Isife  wood-cuts,  drawn  by  Harvey,  and 
engraved  liy  the  diet  artists,  snd  with  a  Portcak  of  thaAuthsf*  and 
two  other  eoppev-plates,  fkam  splendid  designs  by  Mariin. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Journal  of  Oceurrenees  and 
Events  during  a  reridence  of  nearly  forty  years  In  the  East  Indies, 
fhmi  1790  to  1829,  by  Colonel  James  WMeh,  of  the  Madras  army. 
In  two  vols,  gvo,  with  nawsioas  Engravings. 

Fits  of  Pits  Ford,  an  HMoiteal  RoaMaas*  la  S  valSb  Olnstratlve 
ft  the  HMory  aad  AatiquHlesof  Devoashke.  by  tfn  Bray»  Author 
of  the  •*  White  Hoods.**  te.  he*,  is  in  ihe  press, 

A  Second  Edition  of  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  with  Hlstorioal 
Tales,  and  Misedlaneous  Poems,  being  the  Literary  Remains  of  the 
late  Henry  Neele,  author  of  *«  The  Romance  of  History,**  die  &f., 
b  now  in  tlie  pressi  aad  wiU  shoilly  be  fubtbhed  In  ooe  thick  veL 
post  8vo.  with  a  Portrait. 

•ar  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  sane  renuukalils  doenments. 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Slaarf  Ptipert,  were  brought  to  thtocoqn- 
try  tnm  Rome  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Yorli,  the  last  of  the  |i»- 
mlly.  and  deposited  in  St  James's  Palace.  The  King,  we  are  inform- 
ed, reesntly  transferred  these  papers  to  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
for  exaroinatlou  and  publication.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  STailed 
himself  of  the  assiitance  of  hb  son4o-law  Mr  Loekhart,  who  b  now 
activeiy  employed  in  arranging  the  whots* 

Robert  Montgomery  has  in  the  press  another  poem  of  a  religious 
diaracter,  entitled,  *«  Satan.** 

In  8  short  time  wAI  be  published.  Notices  of  the  Bqisib  In  1838- 
9|  by  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  LL.D. 

A  poem,  entitled «« 1820.*  ftom  the  pan  of  the  author  of  the  Opsn- 
b«  of  the  Sixth  Seal,  wiU  be  paUbhed  on  New-Veav's  Day. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Hsiaphry  Davy,  by  Dv  Paris,  b  sttm  expected. 
A  vision,  written  during  hb  last  Ulaen.  ia  Urn  playful  style  of  Sal- 
monia.  has  been  left  by  Sir  Humphry  to  hb  executes,  fw  pubUsa* 
tion. 

Mr  Valpy  has  Issued  a  prospeotua  for  pubHshiag  a  Vamlly  Claasl- 
eal  Library,  or  English  Tjanslatloos  of  the  roost  valuable  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  in  monthly  volumes,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  each  author,  and  notes,  when  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. The  serieeb  not  expected  to  exeeed  forty  vohnnes,  and  the 
flnt  wiU  appear  on  the  cosamsossmsnt  of  the  new  year. 

The  Panorama  of  the  Thames,  Arom  Ixmdon  to  Richmond,  exbi- 
Uting  exsrp  object  on  bolli  Baalts  of  the  River,  Is  aanaunced.  Thb 
wofk  has  been  the  labousof  nearly  two  years.  It  b  upwards  of  slaty 
foet  in  length,  and  on  a  aeala  of  suflcteut  extent  to  exhibit  every 
buildhigousitbcrshetcof  the  River,  tea  distiastfifm.  Itb  ao- 
eompaaied  by  Dsscriptive  Notices  of  the  most  icmsrkahis  places  I  a»d 
preceded  by  a  GsnsMl  Tiew  of  Loadoa. 


One  vehtaieof  Mooeefs  Uls  of  Byssn  b 
expected  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  thb  ye«r. 
tends  to  shout  500  psfes  quarto. 

Thb  LiraxAav  Uivioa^— A  Society  b  noer  la 
tion,  in  London,  to  bear  the  above  title,  aad  tuivinc  ^^  io 
intellcetnalfaitercouneaadaauissmsnt.  It  b  twoooaad  thai  it 
coestatof  four  or  five  haadrod 
art,  UtwatafSj^  aad  ecienea. 
to  be  SB  ladbpsniabls  sunbilB  to  sdsibsiou  t 
ecoaomy  ace  la  be  held  leading  priadples  oC  Use 
ibur  pounds  being  the  utmoet  snaual  suteeripClaai  reqmrad.  h 
(nieaded  to  procure  a  house  in  a  central  sitqation  ;  tfaa  orn— iftr 
are  at  present  in  treaty  for  the  Athensnim  Chat>-lioaae,  WatoW 
place.  Pall- Man,  where  such  refreshments  as  tba  Society  sMB  dodi 
on  dudi  be  fUmished,  and  such  pubttestSoas  as  Ulcy  uay  4eaai^K> 
periaksB.  ThosMu  Csmpbell.  E«i|. 
hf  the  eenanittse.  who  al  piasenft  hold  their 
Ceflbe-houaei  Chariag^voss. 

Lira  AMD  Saavicasop  Captatv  Baavra.-  -Soie  ainihiy. 
we  noticed  an  odd  blunder  whidi  hail  ocourred  in  tKa  M»mt^  Mt- 
gatdmet  recarding  a  sca-eong  there  said  to  hava  beess  written  by  1» 
ver,  butwhidiis  in  reality  the  production  of  Ridisrd 
the  dramatic  writer,  and  the  contemporary  of  J«  hsnoo, 
end  Ooldnnith.    The  Learfoa  UUrmry  QmaieUt^  fn  lasiew^  Ur 
Life  ef  Beaver  <whldi  b  edited  by  CapuOa  W.  H.  Ssycli.  RJLja 
ssrted  the  song  at  full  length,  and  praieed  tha  woasdcrlal  pssess? 
of  talent  which  it  displayed  t  and  the  QicarlcrJjy  tUwiem,  the  la«  Na*- 
ber  of  which  contains  arevlew  of  the  seme  work,  also  Inegiw  psa  c^ 
the  song. «« which.**  they  remark,  **  both  for  iu*epjrit  and  dietfaa.  i 
a  ssoet  reukarkable  production  for  a  boy  tehb  fifteenth  year.*  Bj 
sosMwhat  singular,  that  the  edbon  of  three  of  tfieprincipel 
pevlodlcBb  should  a«  hava  been  kd  lata  tha  aanse  error.  Md 
ignorant  of  the  foet.  which  b  related  hi  Cuaahcrlamd'e 
the  song  te  ^uestJoa  was  wiittsa  by  *!•»•  and  net  by  the 
Ospfain.    As  we  are  rather  admirers  of  Cumbsdaod,  wa  ^  asiBi 
to  see  the  credit  of  even  a  song  taken  ftomhim.  and  gtven  le  a  bf 
of  fifteen  year*  of  age?  Of  courss,  the  primary  game  of  thieMmfcr 
b  to  be  attributed  to  the  editor  of  Beaver's  pepeca.  bat  the  ianr 
reviewers,  whom  we  have  acted  above,  mi^t  have 

rtumirieai  Ooss^-Mr  Cllbtou,  tha  Mauagicr  of 
Thsabta,  has  seaUad  himself  of  the  sugfestlon  ainde  by  the  Uknrf 
Joaraalregsadiiv  Sir  Waltss  Seatlfte  Tregsdy  in  tfae  K\  lyirfr  b 
ISSei  «<TheHoasaof  Aspao*  has 
cess,  sndb  likely  to  have  a  ran.  It  was  Mr  BUiatosi 
ed,  seren  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Locd  Bynm*s  Jf«riae 
right  of  acting  aay  published  play.'-A  devcr  mdo-draaia.  oM 
"  The  Brigands,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr  J.  R.  Planch^,  the  nOmd 
««  Charles  XU.**  and  many  other  papular  pieeea.  has  been  sssrivif 
with  complete  success  at  Drury  Lane.— A  stupid  opera.  Urea  ttt 
French  of  BoielfUeu.  esllsd  "  The  Night  bsAira  the  Wedding.  »i(b 
Wedding  Niitht."  has  been  all  but  damned  at  Corent  Ganlc»-'JIb 
Phillips,  the  star  of  Drury  Lane,  b  ssht  to  have  written  a  tncsiys 
well  as  MiasKemhle.  the  star  of  Covent  Garden.  To  write  a  usfM! 
b  nothing,  unless  it  be  also  a  good  traffedy.— Madame  Testns  b» 
been  performing  at  Wafccfidd  and  other  provincial  toiwas^,— ICs 
Smithson  b  at  Carlisle.— Braham  has  been  singing  to  ahnest  ceiftr 
houses  in  Duldln^— Da  Bagnb  has  taken  tba  Caladneiian  Thstfic 
and  b  to  be  here  by  the  second  werii  of  December.— Mba  Psa«  if 
peered  in  Glasgow  as  AdeUide  in  the  "  Haunted  Tower.*  on  Tksn- 
day  evening.  She  was  to  conclude  her  engagement  there  last  ai(^ 
and  ie  then,  we  beHeve,  to  letaia  ta  Edinbuigh.  bat  naC  to  sffsa 
in  public. 

WsBKLT  List  of  PEaroaw axcsflr 
Nov.  «1 Nov.  87. 

Sat.       Reft  Rew,  ^  CkaHf»  11. 

MoH.      The  Cabinet,  The  ^Wtow.  4  The  Rohbet'e  Wifk. 

Tuaa.    DougtoM,  The  Youififul  Omum,  ^  fioMuoa  C 

Wbd.     rirginlH»,  St  The  RodtrPe  Wlft. 

Tuuas.  Hamlet,  WiOmm  Thompi»n*  S^  II 

Fai.       MacbdK  4  ^^  ^^'M  ^o  Suffer, 

TO  OUR  CORRBSPONDENTa 
Taa  interestkig  communication  on  the  subject  of  Bums  ild 
have  a  place  next  week..—*'  Notices  of  Eminent  Ledusen"  wiQ  sot 
exactly  suit  us.  The  subject  b  one  which  requires  mndi  taeC— Wi 
are  afraid  we  cannot  find  room  fbr  the  paper  entitled,  **  I  wOrbca 
Author.**— We  are  obliged  to  **  Anna  t**- she  asks  a  quc8t]oa«  the  m- 
swer  to  which  we  ceald  wMsper  to  herself,  but  it  mast  not  begins 
here.—"  Qrotsus*  has  oar  thaaks.    We  had  aef  ^^yirtita  **  L.* 

We  are  not  ysi  ^uils  satbOedtiua  our  CoRcsfoodant  In  dla  nc%h- 
bourhood  of  Duabai  b  a#o«Caaaf«a.^We  eaa  sestcely  premiss  a 
inssrt  the  Uoes  by  «<  W.  6.,**  or  theea  entitled.  *<  Tha  Pint  Lofs.' 
and  •«  To  Mary.*— The  **  Sabmarins  Scso^**  sod  tba  Lines  fey 

•*  W.  B.**  stand  orer  for  ooosUeiatloii  whsuwa  Bc»t  fut «  car  a^ 
pets. 
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WEEKtV  HEGI9TEB  OP  CHITiCISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


[No,  M.  Nnemtii  IS,  ISO.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connmltd  taith  Littrmtun,  Seieitet,  attd  ike  Artt. 


SPLENDID  EDITIONS. 


CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITT, 


ns!?as-«s 


■tWILUAK  ELUS,  ■•»  M.A. 


,  ..     ■Inut.kfUw^MTv^iiiMai  or  thiBHtloDaf 

Joboaao'i  DirtiuaUT  lauu  iHge  Sn  •oiun*,  w«h««>iiRI  IUL»- 
-' ■ '  «  agbUiaUiia  am  wkldi  n  do  mK  kdlUM  lo  IK- 


JOHNSONS  DICTIONARY, 

CoinplcU  Id  Oim  Voluni,  jjric*  L.1.  ti.  In  Clott. 
A  DICTIONARY  ol 


nor  JOBKHII^  DlCItOHAIlV 

H  liiUa  BlUloa  nnKUd  bv  Uu 

(iaarwlu  iKuiHT.  Ow  bauii, ,^ 

n  or  Un  Am>a(Hn«U<.'«I.Ulniry  CowUf. 


or  lu  Typognptty, 


HENRTS  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 

Ib  tbne  hudtonx  'oil-  IrcpcriMl  d«,  pric*  L.3.  iH-  <■  Oath, 

AN  EXPOSITION  of  IheOLD  imt  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  UATTHEW  HENftV.  V.D.M. 

To  irUcb  in  pnAud.  tl»  »«Hitn  of  Uw  Uftk  CkHMB,  nd 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  E^  F.S.A. 

« It  BH  ■lont  ■■"■  pKHDIItiwu  to  raUun  ncBUTncon. 

irnritlim  itf  fli-  p— — •  En(Hdi  mauiinuiiir  an  ih>  HolyScrtp- 

uim  I  *nd  hiiinii  matlr  wyfid  >  d*cld<4  nptnka  u  to  th>  ir- 

"*■  "  ^^..""■'^  *"*^  "  '*  '"*"  IS™*™'  "  '"*' ' 

PLU^  CommflDtuy  vho  «t  attnd  11.    Wlu  i 

9nd  OB  our  milKll,  waaiw  Irutavlu^ 


bf  iHBinlcy  u<  (utBoftln  cntRpriiiiic  pH 
idndmMmBvaniijW  Umic*.  TK*fi 
id  to  tb*  tun  «lN  thni  plMn  >  nlMMt  i 
,_  ^t ^ij fjgntwmvynmB^  1 


NEW  BOOKS  LENT,  AT 

JAMES  CHAMBERS'  LIBRARY, 

4,  LiDiA  Place,  Edinbukoh. 

TALES  of  a  BRIEFLESS  BARRISTER. 


Ih  Altlc*.    By  Co»B«r  Re*,    1  »nL 

oT  DUKKtrln  utd  Tnnk  In  NorUi  Amiila- 

Bt  Hufh  Hunn.  &•«.    t  Tolh 
Tti«  Book  oTUm  Bouddtr.    By  I^dT  Harnn.    Inli. 
~  »«tohiTuitaTlBlStT-S-    By  B.  It.  Madden.  ^.    fTob, 
_^._. . ._,j^    ByCipuln"  "  "■ — --- 


_._anBawilaf(!CH69v, , 

BuiItofNwwIpa.    iKOl. 
An  Autumn  In  July.    By  J.  D.  Slaaliir,  Eu. 
UlaaroUnrCraBnlL    B*  Ihc  Bit.  M.  ^oaA    tnlt- 

NimtlnetUH  Wailnthf  I>nJnaliu  By  tb*  Author o/ " Cym 


Uft  aTNipolBi 


»■  In  NoHh  Anierlct    1  loL 

^ooqUHt 'o(  0»ii*<i-     By  Wohlagtan  Ii 
luontpartfr     By  J .  O.  Livkhut.     ■  voll. 


ThiH 


JMe-7-S.    By  Jam.  MirtMaA    HdIl 

Mnadn  n(  tht  Extraordtaaiy  HlUucy  Cam  tt  litm  m 
Wrilun  by  HhnHir. 

Hbtoty  etPsrrii.    By  Sir  JoIib  Malodn.    Smb. 

ThaM«qD<iarLe»kad«nySNunIlT(s(  the  lata  War  li 
Panlanila.    TlwTbM  EdUhv. 

NRDOIn  a(  Vkkicq. 


I  of  RoiliD.    4  rob.  Oni. 
Hanx^n  or  Ilia  BiaanB  Jata|itilB(,  ad  hir  Oaampmnl»of  dk* 
tenuarNaiaiiaaidHahiialHa.At.    iTott. 
Jounwyi  Id  Oh  Shmo  ot  Iha  Polu  Sal.    By  CapMlii  PiasUlB. 
DrOTWDTllla^TnTaliloSIPManburg.ln  Itlta.     tioli. 
ttmoK  ByU.o.Waid.Bu.luaUaMaJaHy^Chuiad'AAIra 
1  AiU  aaonuy.    In  I  luaa  nil.  Sn. 
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Thx  author  of  this  work  dlsdaims  all  intention  of  en- 
tering into  competition  with  the  elaborate  annals  of  Dr 
Southey,  or  the  more  scientific  labours  of  Colonel  Napier. 
Flla  object  has  been  to  compose  *'  a  work  which  should 
introduce  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
|>eriods  in  the  history  of  their  country,  and  which  should 
diffuse  and  imprint  more  widely  and  more  deeply  a  fit- 
ting pride  in  the  great  achierements  of  British  arms.** 
In  discharging  tliis  sdf-imposed  task,  he  claims  credit  for 
fairness  and  impartiality.  He  pretends  to  no  peculiar 
qualifications  for  his  undertaking  beyond  a  knowledge  of 
many  important  localities,  acquired  by  his  having  been  a 
sharer  in  some  of  the  hard-fought  battles  it  is  now  his 
part  to  describe.  We,  however,  will  add  what  his  mo- 
desty luw  kept  untold — ^that  the  high  talents  displayed  in 
his  former  works  had  led  the  public  to  look  upon  him  as 
wdl  qualified  to  become  their  historian.  Lastly,  he  ad- 
mits the  possibility  of  some  unimportant  errors  having 
rrept  into  his  history — of  which,  we  will  also  say,  that 
none  but  an  ungenerous  and  carping  critic  would  take 
advantage.  This  is  an  abstract  of  what  the  author  luw 
stated  in  liis  prefi^e  to  1>e  the  object  and  ambition  of  his 
work ;  and  we  proceed  to  judge  him  by  his  own  stand- 
ard. 

Viewing  tlie  boolc,  then,  as  nothing  more  than  what  it 
pretends  to  be— an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  war 
in  SfMrin, — a  first  guide  to  such  as  purpose  studying  its 
annals,— or  a  oompoidious  view  for  the  use  of  those  who 
rest  satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  them — ^we 
think  it  is  deficient.  The  object  in  a  popular  history  of  a 
war  is,  without  entering  into  a  detail  of  every  evolution, 
or  a  profound  criticism  of  the  operations  on  both  sides,  to 
narrate  the  principal  events  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
their  mutual  bearing  on  each  other,  the  plans  of  the 
leaders,  and  whether,  or  in  how  far,  they  succeeded.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  each  individual 
operation  be  so  described,  that  tike  reader  obtain  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  local  relations  and  successive  motions  of 
both  parties.  If  the  history  of  a  war  come  up  to  this 
standard — ^whloh  it  may,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
tedious  and  repulsive  detail— it  will  not  only  be  an  in- 
structive book,  but  its  truth  to  nature,  the  thousand  in- 
teresting episodes  which  are  inseparable  fVom  the  thread 
of  its  narrative,  and  the  breathless  anticipation  excited  by 
the  continuity  of  the  mighty  stream  of  events,  will  render 
it  one  of  high  Interest.  The  work  now  before  us  does 
not,  in  the  most  distant  degree,  approximate  to  this  cha- 
racter. The  martial  movements  are  described  with  that 
degree  of  vagueness  whicih  we  find  in  all  accounts  of  mo- 
dem wtrhrty  except  those  of  Napoleon  and  Colonel  Na- 
pier. It  is  of  no  use  to  give  us  picturesque  accounts  of 
craggy  cUA,  with  tiie  morning  mist  rising  slowly  from 


their  summits, — of  individual  prowess  and  sufCering, 

bugle -notes  floating  on  the  breexe, — and  masses  of  men 
glittering  in  warlike  panoply.  -  These  vague  generalities 
are  the  characteristics  of  war  on  a  large  scale,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  ;  we  want  a  description  of  the  reality — 
something  that  will  speak  to  the  heart  of  human  nature 
without  the  aid  of  a  commentator.  Looking  also  to  the 
author's  management  of  his  narrative,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  while  he  has  on  some  occasions — for  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  advance  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  of  the  re- 
treat of  Soult  from  Oporto— omitted  details  which  were 
necessary  in  order  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole ;  he  has  on  others— fluently  in  his  third  volume 
—encumbered  his  pages  with  unnecessary  notices  of  sub- 
ordinate nu>vements,  as  meagre  and  uninteresting  as  the 
paragraphs  of  a  newspaper. 

Viewing  the  work  next  in  regard  to  its  daim  to  be 
reckoned  "  &ir  and  impartial,"  .we  fear  that  there  lies 
In  the  word  '*  impartiality"  a  deeper  meaning  than  our 
author  attaches  to  it.     Impartiality  does  not  consist  in 
blaming  our  friends  occasionally,  and  at  times '  extend- 
ing praise  to  our  enemies.     Impartiality  knows  neither 
of  fHsnd  nor  enemy — it  probes  the  conduct  of  both  pacties 
to  the  bottom,  and,  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude,  can 
brave  the  world's  insinuations,  and  decide  in  fiivour  even 
of  those  with  whom  it  is  linked  and'afiM,  when  con- 
vinced that  they  are  In  the  right.     It  is  not  enough,  there- 
fore, that  our  author  should  stand,  now  bowing  to  a 
French,    now  complimenting  a   British  general — now 
moaning  over  the  excesses  of  the  enemy's  troops,  now  In- 
dignant at  those  perpetrated  by  our  own.     He  says  that 
he  is  impartial ;  but  we  must  investigate  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  book,  to  see  whether  It  does  not  betray  a  leaiilng  of 
which  he  was  not  aware-*a  leiining  which  can  noways 
impeach  his  character,  but  which  may  oblige  us  to  pause 
before  we  assent  to  his  conclu^ons.     Tried  .by  this  test, 
he  is  found  deficient.     There   is  an   evident  struggle 
throughout  his  whole  work  to  praise,  more  highly  than 
they  deserved,  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
nation.     He  lavishes,  in  the  outset,  commendations  on 
the  people  at  large,  and  on  the  Guerillas  in  particular, 
which  his  own  subsequoit  statements  prove  to  have  been 
unmerited.     He  endeavours  to  raise  to  a  false  elevation 
Palafox  and  some  others,  who  have  long  sunk  to  their 
real  leveL     He  attributes  to  the  French  generals  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  soldiery,  because  It  could  not  have 
ventured   on  them   without   Uieir  connivance;    he  ex- 
culpates the  English  commanders,  because  the, soldiery 
cannot  always  be^  restrained — diametrically  different  in- 
ferences from   identical  data.     The  plundering   of  the 
French  soldiers  is  execrated, — the  boiling  French  generals 
alive,  and  sawing  them  between  planks  by  the  Spaniards, 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  as  excesses  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
The  truth  Is,  that  our  author  is  a  partisan,  and  his  evi- 
dence is  to  be  received  with  caution. 

Has  the  book,  then,  any  thing  good  about  it  ?  Much. 
It  is  written  by  a  man  neither  of  a  very  dear  nor  a  very 
comprehensive  mind,  and  by  one  who  has  not  studied  his 
sulject  either  long  or  profoundly ;  but  it  is,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  the  work  of  a  gentlemaa  and  a  0cliokr«     The  i^ithop 
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U  posiened  of  an  elegant  turn  of  mind,  and  hit  heart  it 
in  ita  right  plaoe.  Such  a  pcnon  cannot  go  tmr  to  fartile 
a  thema  widtout  aoggarting  some  thoughts  worthy  of  our 
attention.  For  example,  we  think  that,  cautiotuly  em- 
ployed, his  knack  at  recognising  what  is  good  in  human 
nature,  even  when  presented  in  the  questionable  actions 
of  a  degraded  populace,  might  afford  a  useful  lesson  to 
men,  who,  like  Colonel  Napier,  trained  in  the  school  of 
actire  duty,  have  no  toleranos  for  the  wealmeu  aad  in- 
consistency of  the  majority. 

We  not  long  ago  presented  our  readers  with  a  catalogve 
raisonnie  of  some  uf  the  principal  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  exertions  made  by  this  country  in  behalf 
of  Spanish  independence.  The  present,  howerer,  is  the 
first  book  that  has  eome  before  us,  since  the  oommenca- 
ment  of  our  critical  career,  professing  to  gire  a  oompleta 
narratiTO  of  that  great  struggle,  and  we  shall  therefore 
avail  ouraelres  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  what  seems  to  us  its  real  character. 

The  contest  between  France  and  England,  whieh  oom- 
meneed  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  o(  the  Revolution 
in  the  former  country,  had  changed  materially  in  its  out- 
ward features  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
but  -the  animating  principle  was  still  the  same.  A  deadly 
spirit  of  enmity  had  been  awakened  in  the  two  nations, 
and  exaggerated  and  embittered  by  reciprocal  acts  of  hos- 
tility. Different  language  had  been  assumed  by  each, 
aeeordlng  to  the  varjring  policy  of  Europe — different  pre- 
texts had  been  lield  out  to  Justify  aggression,  but  arooted 
feeling  of  rivalry  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  Eng- 
land had  fought  at  one  time  against  demooratical  princi- 
ples, at  another  against  a  military  deqwtism;  Franoehad 
fought  first  for  equality,  and  afterwards  for  universal 
empire.  But  whatever  were  the  pretexts,  the  war,  from 
first  to  last,  was  to  decide,  whether  England  for  herself, 
or  France,  either  as  an  independent  nation,  or  represented 
by  and  identified  with  Bonaparte,  should  have  the  ascend- 
ancy. It  is  true,  that  the  liberty  of  Europe  depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  contest ;  but  It  is  no  less  true,  that  this 
was  the  last  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  combatants.  The 
enmity  was  personal — the  war  oould  only  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  one  of  the  parties. 

One  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of  this  prolonged  contest 
was  the  war  in  Spain.  Napoleon  pretended  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  subdue  the  Peninsula  by  the  intrigues  of 
Britain  sseklng  to  seduce  it  firom  his  alliance.  England 
accused  him  of  overthrowing,  witliout  offence,  an  inde- 
pendent state.  It  is  of  little  importance  who  was  tlie 
aggressor.  Before  the  invasion  of  Spain,  that  nation  was 
,  virtually  the  slave  of  Napoleon,  and  forced.  In  common 
with  the  wliole  Continent,  to  co-operate  with  his  ambitious 
ends.  The  existence  of  Britain,  as  a  powerful  commer- 
elal  country,  depended  upon  loosening  his  yoke  from  the 
nations.  The  interest  of  either  coincided  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  mutual  hatred  ;  the  uncertain  condition  of 
the  Peninsula  held  it  out  as  the  apple  of  discord ;  they 
could  not  avoid  joining  battle  on  that  field  ;  and  where 
both  were  alike  eager  and  willing  for  the  fray,  it  is  idle 
to  enquire  who  struck  the  first  blow.  The  task  of  the 
historian  is  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle, — 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  combatants. 

There  were  still  human  hearts  beating  in  Spain,  but, 
viewed  as  a  nation,  she  was  effete.  Her  union  under  one 
crown,  conterminous  with  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Moors,  had  caused  an  increase  of  power  in  the  sovereign, 
to  be  met  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  a  devoted  loyalty 
and  a  bigoted  hatred  of  all  religions  but  the  Catholic, 
the  results  of  a  long  war  against  enemies  of  a  strange 
faith  inhabiting  the  same  land.  This  coincidence  favoured 
the  organization  of  a  despotic  temporal  power,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  most  powerful  engine  ever  placed  in 
priestly  hands — ^the  Inquisition.  A  succession  of  nar- 
row-nUnded  and  bigoted  princes  riveted  the  union  be- 
tween the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  strengthened  their 
foundations.     The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  stifled  be- 


neath the  incubus,  and  while  the  rest  of  Europe  eaatmm 
to  advino^  Spain  sunk  sltwly  back  intoUaihai  tain  Tlr 
trsaswrea  from  ks  Ancriean  pusussloas,  vriilcb»  froas  tk 
bf^ginning,  flowed  more  into  the  royal  treasury  than  the 
national  purse,  were  at  first  squandered  on  vmin  sttfififc 
to  crush  the  reformation  in  other  lands,  and  afterward 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  dwindled  away.  At  the  W 
ginning  of  this  century,  Spain  was  a  poor  nation — hrr 
popalaee  ahnost  on  a  par  with  tbo  savage,  exoepC  in  m- 
far  as  they  were  held  in  check  by  soperatltSon,  or  U»» 
hand  of  power.  The  small  number  who  wM*e  pqswTSfii  oi 
knowledge  had  acquired  It  in  a  foreign  school.  Thi7  bstf 
nothing  In  oommon  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Thsr 
information,  superficial  as  it  might  be,  separated  them,  m 
by  a  gulf,  from  the  rest  of  their  countrywemcn,  and  dr^ 
prived  them  of  all  community  of  opinion  and  fiKliaf^ 
Wlien  the  moment  of  action  came,  therefore,  it  found  the 
people,  and  those  who,  from  their  rank,  ou^lit  to  hsw 
been  their  leaders,  incapable  of  understandini^  oaeh  otkr. 
This  paralysed  the  nation's  efforts.  Feeling*  tlie  ilataal 
wish  for  independence,  it  was  unable  to  strike  one  efecttrr 
Uow ;  it  stood  by,  and  saw  its  battles  fought  by  anstkfr 
power,  or,  at  the  most,  by  its  ilMirected  efforts  impdcd 
the  exertion  of  its  fHends.  Its  rooted  hatred,  of  tW 
Frenoh  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  oould  ever  htU 
the  land  but  by  the  sword ;  but  its  weak  atruggles  wwe 
vain  in  the  dutch  of  the  eagle*s  talons.  Our  attentwa. 
therefore,  is  limited  to  the  warlike  operations  of  the 
French  and  English.  All  the  efforts  of  Spain  can  saly 
be  reckoned  fbr  one  of  the  subsidiary  advantages  or  diw 
advantages  resulting  froia  the  peculiar  situation  of  tbeas 
parties. 

Aided  by  the  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  and  Portngaise 
governments.  Napoleon  suooseded  in  occupying  both  oosn- 
tries  without  opposition.  His  possession  of  Portogal  wm 
too  brief,  and  had  too  slight  an  influence  <m  the  subse- 
quent struggle^  to  render  it  necessary  to  notioo  it  h<re. 
Besides,  tlie  plan  of  operations  in  that  country  under 
Junot  was  entirely  independent  of  the  measurea  taken  u 
insure  the  subjection  of  Spain.  The  plan  of  operations 
in  this  latter  country,  as  we  have  it  in  Napoleon*s  ewa 
words,  was  the  most  mastcriy  that  human  goiuBs  has 
devised.  In  the  oonrse  of  a  few  weeks,  Spain  was  inun- 
dated with  troops,  suflicioit  to  overpoww  all  rraistanrs 
The  fhmtier  fortresses  were  secured,  and  a  line  of  ooa»> 
munication  was  kept  open  i^m  thence  to  Madrid,  fi-eas 
which  centre  the  conquering  force  was  to  qircad  itself  in 
wider  and  wider  circles,  in  every  direction.  Care  was 
taken  for  the  speedy  concentration  of  the  different  divi- 
sions, should  any  one  of  them  be  threatened  by  a  superiar 
force.  The  scheme  must  have  been  successKu,  had  the 
projector  superintended  its  developement  in  person,  but 
he  intrusted  it  to  weaker  hands.  Plunders  induced  re- 
pulses, and,  la  the  oonstamation  of  the  moment,  Niqio- 
leon*s  officers  deviated  from  a  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  they  were  unable  to  appreciatOy  and  retired  behind 
the  Ebro. 

At  this  moment  England  prepared  to  advance  into 
Spain.  The  British  government  had  been  misled  by  th* 
boasts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  statements  of  its  own 
inefficient  agents,  into  most  exaggerated  notions  of  Spa- 
nish power  and  resolution.  It  was  thought  sufficient  te 
send  an  auxiliary  army.  General  Moore  advanced  at 
the  head  of  one  sufficient  to  have  inspired  the  Spaniard* 
with  confidence  had  they  been  men,  but  insufficient  to 
make  head  of  itself.  *  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  deami 
the  Spanish  frontier,  when  he  had  reaaon  to  suspect 
(what  afterwards  proved  to  be  true)  that  the  ^lanifli 
armies,  as  they  were  called,  were  utterly  ineffective,  and 
the  French  troops  in  full  advance.  Napoleon  had  put 
himself  at  their  head,  in  order  to  reinstate  the  order  of 
things  which  the  incapacity  of  his  generals  had  allowed 
to  be  shattered.  Moore,  although  unaware  of  the  whole 
danger  that  threatened  him,  saw  that  an  army  so  small 
as  his,  was  not  what  the  circumstances  required,  and 
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thought  of  rrtrettt.  Ddnshv  moowrh  •#  SpMUth  irmtoi 
-vrith  which  he  wm  U  e^-^p&nU  wen  hitMfht  to  htm  ( 
but  In  vain  ^hte  penetrating  Judgment  mw  tln^Migh  the 
flimty  He.  Still  the  national  faonoar  wis  to  he  fnHarnA^ 
which  nothing  could  protect  frnm  the  liaiidara  of  o«r 
Imbecile  alllea,  bat  a  demenatimtlen  that  they  were  men 
who  conld  not  be  amitted.  By  a  bold  and  ntoely-ealeala^ 
ted  movement,  Moore  advanced  iBofldently  to  place  thia 
point  beyond  a  doabt ;  and  then  by  a  retreat  whloh  haa 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  three  grealeet  eommanden 
of  the  age,  he  aaved  hie  army — alaa !  at  the  expenae  of 
hia  own  Invaluable  Hfew  Napoleon,  after  re^ealabllihing 
hia  power  In  Spain,  again  left  It  to  hlf  delegates;  and 
Britain,  after  receiving  a  eevcra  leeaon,  whloh  for  a  while, 
howeyer,  seemed  to  add  little  ta  her  wImKmB)  had  to  eom^ 
ilnence  operations  anew. 

The  origin  of  the  oentempiiMUB  tone  under  whloh  a 
certain  fhction  seek  to  hide  the  malice  they  bear  to  the 
Duke  of  Wdlington,  can  easily  be  traced.  In  the  art  of 
war,  as  in  every  other,  a  man  of  genius  gives  the  Urn 
when  he  strikes  out  a  new  path ;  Napoleon*s  system  of 
extensive  and  rapid  combinations  had  beeome  flnhloBablfe 
In  Europe ;  the  parrots  oould  chatter  In  his  language, 
although  they  could  not  do  his  deeds.  In  this  state  of 
mind,  a  system  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  conspiou*> 
cms  for  a  sturdy  unpretending  sense,  was  received  with 
liootings.  The  cry  has  beoi  kept  up  by  a  shoal  of 
second-hand  writers — **  The  Duke  owed  his  victeriss  to 
good  luck.**  This  might  have  beenbdieved  had  he  gained 
only  one ;  but  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories,  illHng 
up  three  long  years.  Is  not  so  to  be  accounted  fbr.  Let 
us  look  at  them. 

When  the  Duke  landed  In  Portugal,  the  French  were 
again  the  sovereign  power  in  Spain.     The  executive  was 
in  thetr  hands,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  popnla^n  had 
sunk  into  a  despairing  acquiescence.     In  Portugal,  Soult 
had  thrown  out  his  advanced  guard  beyond  the  Douro. 
Victor  threatened  the  southern  fhmtler.     With  a  rapid- 
ity and  enterprise  that  displayed  the  whole  man,  the 
English  leader  drove  back  the  fbrmer  Into  OalicU,  and 
returned  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  General  Cuesta 
against  the  latter.     On  his  advftnce,  he  fbund  his  allies  a 
useless  enctmibrance,  and  his  enemies  too  powerftil  and 
concentrated  to  be  overthrown  by  the  Ibrce  under  his 
command.     He  struck  them  one  stunning  blow  at  Tb- 
lavera,  and  fell  back  upon  the  Piortuguese  ftxintiers  to 
wait  for  a  better  opportunity.     Circumstances  obliged 
him  to  fan  still  ikrther  back  within  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  but  this  retreat  was  deetAf  planned,  and  had  all 
the  majestic  port  of  victory.     With  the  retreat  of  tho 
pursuing  F^-ench  army,  he  resumed  his  post  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  there.  In  the  fiuse  of  two  armies,  so  situated  that 
a  few  days  would  have  brought  their  combined  and  fhr 
superior  force  to  bear  upon  him,  he  took  the  two  strong 
fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrlgo  and  Badi^os,  with  a  celerity 
that  confounded  his  opponents.     He  then  advanced  to 
Salamanca,  and  again  struck  down  tho  armies  of  France 
in  the  open  ileld.     Even  in  the  full  tide  of  victory,  not- 
withstanding the  jeers  of  his  foes,  and  the  popular  out- 
cry at  home,  he  had  the  self-command  to  retreat — ^but  It 
was  only,  after  concentrating  his  forces  by  a  momentary 
delay,  and  waiting  the  relaxation  of  his  enemy's  strength, 
again  to  float  forward  on  the  Inroad  wave  of  success,  which 
bore  him  from  battle  to  siege,  And  ftom  «ne  victory  to 
another,  far  into  the  heart  of  Fraoee. 

In  casting  our  eyes  back  upon  these  transactions,  we 
confess  that  they  want  the  daitle  of  Napoleon^  victories; 
but  do  they,  therefore,  display  less  genius  ?  As  delegate 
of  another's  power,  Wellington  had  reepects  to  observe 
which  the  Emperor  never  dreamt  of.  As  one  wbocame 
not  to  make  himself  master  of  Spain,  but  to  free  It  from 
a  foreign  foe,  Welllngtonls  object  was  to  expd  the  Intru- 
ders, not  to  organise  a  force  for  retaining  the  country  in 
his  own  hands.  With  a  limitod  strength  at  his  disposal, 
and  responsible  for  its  safety,  ho  dand  not  run  the  ha- 


xards  by  whicb  his  adversary  so  frequently  suoeeeded. 
But  If  we  are  to  judge  by  results,  his  unchecked  prosper 
rity  bears  testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  English  GeneraL 
If  we  look  to  the  measures  by  which  that  success  waa 
aeoured)  we  find  proofr  of  a  oominvhensive  mind,  a  di»> 
position  daring  and  rapid  as  the  lightning,  yet  with  a 
power  of  salf-oontrol  beyond  what  tiie  calmest  tempera 
betray.  The  great  characterlstlo  of  WeUington  Is  intense 
power— a  power  vrfalcb  often  esd^tea  the  gaze  of  the  su- 
perficial observer,  who  b  more  Impressed  by  the  rage  of 
the  whirlwind  and  volcano^  than  the  quiet  eternal  strength 
which  upholds  all  naturo-^-a  strength  which  overwhelma 
the  reflecting  mind  the  mere,  from  the  awful  stillness  of 
Its  manil^Bstation.  The  genius  of  Wellington  b  esoen- 
thdly  practical.  He  cannot  talk  brilliantly  and  fluently 
of  art,  science,  and  literature — he  does  not  shine  in  the 
sehn  or  baudo^ — ^he  keeps  silence  while  the  flimsy  orator 
sparkles  in  the  festive  hall,  through  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge ;  but  he  can  do  something  better, — he 
can  lead  an  army  to  assured  oonquest,  and  he  can  hold 
the  helm  of  state  amid  the  dashing  storma  of  fhetlon,  aa 
coolly  as  others  sail  over  a  summer  sea.  He  Is  the  con-* 
centmtion  and  ideal  of  the  English  character.  He  oould 
enjoy  himself  had  fhte  doomed  him  to  be  a  private  gen- 
tleman ;  he  moves  unmanacled  by  greatness  on  the  giddy 
ridge  of  state.  We  have  penned  this  panegyric  while  ho 
la  In  power :  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  It  ^ould  he  bo 
fbnnd  to-morrow  In  domestic  retirement. 


— ^»*»»-— *- 


7%i  Quarttrfy  lUview.  No.  ZXXXXI.  November  1829. 
The' Ediaburih  Review.    No.  XCIX,     October  1829. 

Both  of  these  are  good  numbers  of  their  respecthv 
works :  the  new  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  has  made  a 
creditable  ddrnt.  As  they  come  Into  collision  in  more 
points  than  one,  we  take  the  liberty  of  criticising  both  at 
once. 

The  more  immediately  political  part  we  shall  dismiss 
very  briefly.  It  consists,  on  the  part  of  the  Qwtfierhfy  in 
an  exposition  of  the  state  of  our  Finances,  and  disserta^ 
tlons  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  co-operatives,  and  pau- 
pers— ^the  last  of  which  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
The  JBdhdmrgh  treats  us,  on  its  part,  to  an  exposS  of  the 
French  Commercial  System  ;  and  a  brief  article  on  the 
New  Flrench  Ministry,  lirom  which  we  Infer  that  this 
ioumal's  Inveterate  habits  of  opposition  are  very  £ur  from 
being  extinct. 

The  controversial  matter  we  dismiss  with  nearly  equal 
brevity.  The  Quarterly  contains  a  note  called  forth  by 
eittaln  remonstratory  letters  published  by  Sir  R.  Donkin, 
appealing  agtlnst'the  Reviewer's  treatmentitf  his  theory  on 
the  oaurse  of  the  Niger.  The  gallant  knight  would  have 
behaved  more  wisely  had  he  remained  quiet.  The  Edin^ 
burgh  contains  a  continuation  of  its  controversy  with  the 
Weeimin^er.  We  would  humbly  represent  to  these  pug- 
nacious gentlemen,  tiiat  as  they^have  now  got  all  their 
argumenta  exhausted)  and  have  of  late  only  repeated 
what  they  had  said  before,  the  publlo  are  b^inning  to 
get  rather  tired  of  the  dispute.  The  question  seems  now 
to  be  which  of  the  parties  is  the  deverest  fellow,  and  has 
the  most  pertinacity— a  matter  of  no  earthly  interest  to 
any  but  themselves.  If  the  fight  is  kept  up,  we  must 
raise  a  literary /jomc  comitatue  to  apprehend  and  bind  the 
combatants  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  If  all  rational 
means  fail,  we  must  resort  to  a  method  we  have  seen  em- 
ployed suoeeosfully  in  the  case  of  fighting  dogs — throt* 
tie  them  till  they  let  go  their  hold,  and  Uien  whnt  them 
up  in  separate  kennels. 

Both  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  have  devoted  a  eon^ 
slderable  space  in  the  numbers  before  us  to  America ;  the 
former  to  its  literature,  the  latter  Its  society.  Both  are 
filled  witb  pnjudiee  and  misrepresentations,  nnlnten- 
tlonal,  we  trust  and  believe.  With  respect  to  the  Quar^ 
terhf,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised.  Its  supporters  are 
In  every  thing  so  dteuetrliidly  opposed  to  America,  that 
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little  sjinpathy  was  to  b«  expected.  With  respect  to  the 
JEdiubwrgk,  it  has  no  such  excuse.  Its  conduct  towards 
America  has  from  tlie  first  been  characterised  by  a  trim- 
ming q»irit  It  has  been  afraid  to  say  any  thing  in  la- 
▼our  of  America,  lest  it  should  be  accused  of  republican 
propensities.  In  treating  of  her  resources,  her  institu- 
tions, her  literary  exertions,  it  has  uniformly  damned 
witii  faint  praise.  We,  baring  the  good  fortune  not  to 
he  suspicious  characters— «t  all  events,  above  tlie  suspicion 
of  coquetting  with  democracy — dare  to  speak  out.  We 
say,  tlierefore,  that  in  the  present  number  of  the  Edu^ 
burgh  Review,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Dr  Channing*s 
sermons  has  sought  most  unjustly  to  depreciate  the  ta- 
lents of  Cooper.  Nor  can  we  excuse  him  on  the  score  of 
incapacity,  for  his  aUe  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Clian- 
ning  shows  what  he  can  do  when  he  pleases.  He  passes 
over  the  poets  of  America  in  silence,  although  many  of 
them  (Pereival  and  Bryant  in  particular)  are  equal  to 
not  a  few  of  the  British  bards  lauded  in  the  pages  of  the 
JEdiabtirgh,  Whilst  upon  the  sulject  of  America,  we  may 
remai^  that  the  Quarterfy  has  a  very  amiable  article  on 
the  poetical  remains  of  a  Bfiss  Davidson,  of  Plattsburgh, 
on  Lake  Champbln,  which,  to  our  notions  however, 
would  have  been  more  in  place  in  one  of  our  Juvenile 
Annuals. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  Quarterfy  contains 
respectable  articles  on  Systems  in  Natural  History — the 
Lift  and  Senrices  of  C^tain  Beaver— and  Tytler's  His- 
tory of  Scotland.  The  Ediiibwrgk  contains  a  just  and 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Mrs  Hemans — the 
conclusion  of  which  is,  however,  unworthy  of  the  begin- 
ning, and  particularly  namby-pamby.  The  articles  on 
the  Life  of  Locke,  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe, 
and  Burckhardt*s  Travels,  are  instructive  and  interesting. 
The  review,  also,  of  Cousin's  Comrs  de  Pliilosophie 
evinces  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  review  of  Aul4Jo*s 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  written  by  an  old  woman,  and 
that  of  Flaxman*s  Lectures  on  Sculpture  by  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  subject.  The  notice  of  Niebuhr*s 
edition  of  the  Byxantlne  Historians  Is  got  up  on  the  very 
original  principle  of  reading  the  prelkces,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  on  chance  for  an  occasional  extract.  The 
article  on  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Chemical  Soi- 
enoe  Is  worthy  of  attention. 


Takt  of  a  Briejhte  BarriMter,  In  three  volumes  8vo. 
Pp.  306,  a09,  and  dOO.  London.  Henry  Colbum 
and  Riduird  Bentley.     1830. 

A  MSLANCHOLT  interest  attaches  to  this  woric  There 
exists  in  this  Island,  as  well  as  on  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  a  numerous  and  ill-starred  class,  known  by 
diilSerent  names  in  dlffsrent  countries,  but  among  us  by 
the  appellation  of  **  briefless  barristers.**  They  are  learn- 
ed, for  most  of  them  wear  wigs ;  they  are  independent, 
for  all  of  them,  alas !  serve  their  country.  In  its  courts  of 
Justice^  vrithoutyes  or  reward ;  they  are  obliging,  for,  in- 
stead of  superciliously  waiting  till  consulted  like  their 
haughtier  and  better-employed  brethren,  they  have  been 
known  to  offier  their  advice  (obtrude,  is  the  expression 
used  by  the  rude  rabble)  before  it  was  called  for ;  yet 
must  all  their  good  qualities  wither  unemployed,  like  **  the 
fat  weed  that  roots  Itself  on  Lethe*s  wharf,**  or  like  flowers 
wasting  *'  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.** 

The  sensation  excited  among  these  people,  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  one  of  their  number  intended  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  the  author  of  a  light  and  frivolous 
publication,  is  inconceivable.  The  great  secret  of  their 
profession,  that  upon  which  their  whole  success  in  life 
difiends,  is  to  induce  men  of  business  to  believe  that  they 
know  of  nothing,  and  care  for  nothing,  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  court,  and  the  matters  therein  discussed.  Some  of 
them  have  been  more  than  suspected  of  an  heretical  lean- 
ing to  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  but  their  adorations  have 
ever  been  performed  stealthily  and  in  secret ;  by  the  lone  | 


lamp  of  midnight,  and  behind  doors,  trebly  loeked  and 
bolted.  This  worshipping  of  frlse  gods  was  a  mystery  of 
the  order,  like  the  unlawful  orgies  said  to  liave  been  eefe- 
brated  in  the  inner  conclave  of  the  Templars.  But  now 
their  shame  was  in  danger  of  being  divulged  by  the  indis. 
cretion  of  a  brother — ^the  world  was  about  to  know  thst 
there  were  men  of  their  number  who  cuHirated  litcra- 
ture.  The  hairs  of  every  honest  man*s  wig  among  them 
stood  erect  with  horpor,  as  If  a  stream  of  electric  fluid 
were  diffused  around  ;  every  particle  of  powder  aacmed 
vivified  by  a  separate  soul,  and  arose  in  thick  rlonds,  Gkt 
the  men  of  Kent  hastening  to  rally  round  the  standard  ef 
Protestant  ascendency ;  and  like  Homer's  vrarriors  in  the 
dark,  or  Milton*s  fiUlen  spirits  in  the  shades  below,  grim, 
ghastly,  and  convulsed  visages,  held  deep  ooiinael  how  ts 
avert  the  impending  fate.  It  was  resolved  that  ea^  tree 
broths  of  the  order  should  purchase  as  many  copies  ss 
his  finances  admitted  of;  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
well-employed  barristers  for  a  subsidy,  seeing  that  **  by 
this  craft  they  too  had  their  living  ;**  and  tlie  gentlemen  of 
the  Temple  were  heard  to  mutter,  that  if  the  profrsrisn 
weathered  this  storm,  they  would  instantly  renew  their 
proposal  for  admitting  none  to  the  bar  who  did  not  pes- 
sees  an  independent  fortune,  for  among  such  persona  there 
was  less  danger  of  finding  literary  men,  and  a  better  pr». 
spert  of  raising  funds  for  a  struggle  like  the  present.  The 
first  impression  was  bought  up  before  It  reached  the  pab- 
lie  eye ;  a  second  suffered  the  same  fate ;  a  third  wvs  dis- 
patched to  Scotland,  which  has  been  engrossed  in  like 
manner.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  persevering  spirit 
of  Mr  Colbum  has  not  yet  given  up  the  contest ;  that  he 
is  preparing  a  fourth  and  larger  impression,  to  the  cast- 
ing off  of  wUch  all  the  steam-presses  of  all  the  Londsa 
Journals  have  lent  their  aid,  generously  postponing  their 
own  interests  to  the  great  cause  of  literature.  Two  stray 
copies  have  reached  France  and  America,  and  are  heing 
reprinted  In  the  one  country,  and  translated  in  the  other ; 
BO  aflhirs  wear  at  preeent  rather  a  promising  aspect. 

We  have,  by  great  exertions,  succeeded  in  proeoring  a 
copy  of  the  work  complete,  except  that  it  wants  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  story,  and  the  fourteenth  of  the  se- 
cond ;  and,  after  poruslng  It  attentively,  we  fed  inclined 
to  exhort  the  <<  Briefiess  Barristers**  to  desist  from  a  strug- 
gle, in  which  it  is  evident  to  every  unconcerned  bystander 
that  they  must  ultimately  be  routed.  They  have  really 
no  interest  to  continue  it ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  title 
**  Briefless  Barrister**  is  merely  assumed ;  for  any  one 
who  has  read  theee  tales  must  dlow  that  the  author  can- 
not  possibly  belong  to  that  body.  He  b  a  num  of  taste 
and  talent,  neither  professionally  pedantic,  nor  soured  by 
the  WOTld's  neglect.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  name  so 
unsuited  to  his  character,  in  such  a  frolicsome  spirit,  as 
has  sometimes  led  men  to  veil  a  warm  and  morbidly  sen- 
sitive heart  under  an  exterior  of  misanthropy. 

The  tales  are  two  In  number, — "  Second  thoughts  are 
best,**  and  *'  New  Neighbours.**  They  are  throughout 
characterised  by  good  taste  and  proper  feeling.  They  do 
not  aspire  to  any  thing  great,  but  are  told  in  a  playful 
manner ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  the  d^gant  trifling  of  a  strong  mind.  We  heartily 
recommend  them  to  our  readers. 


The  Cojme  AmmaL     By  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.     London. 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.     1830.     I2mo.     Pp.  174<. 

Wx  gave  our  readers  two  characteristic  extracts  from 
this  Annual  last  week.  We  shall  now  give  them  one  or 
two  more.  It  Is  needless  to  discuss  its  contents  critically. 
It  contains  thlrty-eeven  distinct  contributions,  either  in 
verse  or  prose,  and  each  of  them  is  quelque  cAosepoar  rire. 
There  are,  besldss,  nearly  a  hundred  caricatures,  all  of 
them  clever,  and  some  partlculariy  amusing.  Among  the 
literary  materials,  perhaps  the  cleverest  is  entitled  "  A 
Storm  at  Hastings,  and  the  LitUe  Unknown  ;*'  but  as  iu 
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length  prevents  us  fVom  extracting  it,  ire  shall  give,  to- 
stead,  ajeu-^esprit  not  less  amusing,  called 

TUX  ANOLXR*S  FARXWELL. 

"  Rttign'd,  1  IdM  the  rod." 

'<  Well,  I  think  it  is  time  to  pot  up  f 
For  it  does  not  accord  irith  my  notions, 

Wrist,  elhow,  and  chine, 

Stiff  from  throwini;  the  line, 
To  talu  nothing  at  last  by  my  motions ! 

"  I  ground-bait  my  way  as  I  go^ 
And  dip  in  nt  each  watery  dimple, 

But  however  I  wish 

To  inveigle  the  fish, 
To  my  genile  they  wiil  not  play  simple  ! 

**  Though  my  float  goes  to  swimmingly  oo. 
My  bad  iuck  never  seems  to  diminish  ; 

It  would  seem  that  the  bream 

Must  be  scarce  in  the  stream. 
And  the  chub,  though  Jt*s  chubby,  be  thintush  I 

**  Not  a  trout  there  can  be  In  the  place. 
Not  a  grayling  nor  rud  worth  the  mention ; 

And  although  at  my  hook 

With  a<<«Kum  I  look, 
I  can  ne*er  see  my  hook  with  a  tench  onl 

'*  At  a  brandling  once  cudgeou  would  gape ; 
But  they  seem  upon  different  terms  now  ; 

Have  they  taken  advice 

Of  the  <  ConncU  of  Nice,* 
And  reacted  their  <  Diet  of  ITorms,*  wm? 

**  In  vain  my  live-minnow  I  spin. 

Not  a  pike  seems  to  think  it  worth  snatching ; 

For  the  gut  I  have  brought, 

I  had  better  have  bought 
A  good  rope,  that  was  used  to  Jack-aUching  f 

'<  Not  a  nSbUe  has  mflled  my  oorfc, 
It  Is  vain  in  thw  river  to  search  then ; 

I  may  wait  till  it's  night 

Without  any  bite. 
And  at  roost-time  have  never  a  perch  then ! 

**  No  roach  can  I  meet  with— no  bleak. 
Save  what  in  the  air  is  so  sharp  now } 

Not  a  dace  have  I  got. 

And  I  fear  it  is  noi 
*  Carpe  diem,*  a^y  for  the  carp  now ! 

<*  Oh !  there  is  not  a  one-pound  prize 
To  be  got  in  this  fresh -water  lottery ! 

What  then  can  I  deem 

Of  so  Ashless  a  stream, 
Bat  that  'tia-lika  St  Mary's— OMevy  / 

<<  For  an  ed  I  have  leam*d  how  to  try. 
By  a  method  of  Walton's  own  showing  ; 

But  a  fisherman  feels 

Little  prospect  of  eels. 
In  a  path  that's  devoted  to  towing ! 

"  I  have  tried  all  the  wator  for  milos, 
Till  I'm  weary  of  dipping  and  casting : 

And  hungry  and  fidnt. 

Let  the  mncy  just  paint. 
What  it  is,  without  Jish,  to  he  fasting/ 

**  And  the  rain  drizzles  down  very  fivt, 
While  my  dinncr*time  sounds  from  a  fiir  bdl ; 

So,  wet  to  the  skin, 

I'll  e'en  walk  to  my  inn. 
Where  at  least  I  am  sure  of  a  Bar^'bdll 

To  this  we  shaU  add  a  proae  sketch,  «<  which  hath  a 
moral  in't :" 

A  snyt  SAix. 

'*  A  ball  is  a  round,  but  not  a  perpetual  round  of  plea- 
sure. It  spends  itself  at  last,  like  tnat  firom  the  cannon's 
mouth ;  or  rather,  like  that  greatest  of  balls, '  the  great  globe 
Itsdf,'  ii  <  dissolved,  with  all  that  H  faiberitt.* 


**  Four  o'dock  strikes.  The  companv  are  all  but  gone, 
and  the  musicians  '  put  up  *  with  their  absence.  A  few 
*Jigures,*  however,  remain  that  have  never  been  danced, 
una  the  hostess,  who  is  all  urbanity  and  turbanity,  kindly 
hopes  that  they  will  stand  up  for  *  one  set  more.'  The  six 
figures  Jump  ntthe  ofl^er ;  they  *  wake  ihe  harp,'  get  the  fid- 
dlers into  a  fresh  nrrape,  and  *'  the  Lanoera'  are  put  through 
their  exercise.  This  may  be  called  the  dance  of  death,  for 
it  ends  every  thing.  The  hand  b  disbanded,  and  the  ball 
talces  the  form  of  a  family  circle.  It  Is  long  past  the  time 
when  'churchyards  vawn,*  but  the  mouth  ofmamma  opens 
to  a  bore  that  gires  hopes  of  the  Thames  TunneL  FApa, 
to  whom  the  ball  has  been  any  thing  but  a  force-meat  one, 
seizes  eagerly  upon  the  first  eatables  lie  can  catch,  and  with 
his  mouth  open,  and  his  eyes  shut,  declares,  In  the  spirit  of 
an  '  Examiner'  into  such  things,  tliat  a '  Partv  is  tlie  mad- 
ness of  many  Ibr  the  gain  of  a  few.'  The  son,  neartUy  tired 
of  a  suit  of  broad-clotn  cut  narrow,  assents  to  the  pn^poaU 
tion,  and  baring  no  further  use  for  his  curled  head,  lays  It 
quietly  on  the  shelf.  The  daughter  droops ;  art  has  had 
her  Almack's^  and  natura  establishes  a  Free  and  Easy. 
Grace  throws  herself  show- wow  any-how  on  an  ottoman, 
and  Oood-breeding  rrosses  her  legs.  Roses  begin  to  rdax, 
and  curls  to  nnbcnd  themselves ;  the  veiy  candles  seem  re- 
leased from  the  restraints  of  gentility;  and  getting  Um,  some 
begin  to  smoke,  while  othera  Indulge  in  a  gutter.  Muscles 
and  sinews  feel  equally  let  loose,  a^  by  way  of  a  Jake^  the 
cramp  ties  a  double  knot  In  Clarinda's  calf. 

'*  Clarinda  screams.  To  this  appeal  the  maternal  heart 
is  more  awake  than  the  maternal  eyea,  and  the  maternal 
hand  begins  hastily  to  bestow  its  friction,  not  on  the  hag  of 
soflerinct  but  on  the  leg  of  the  so&.  In  the  meantme^ 
paternal  huncer  aets  satisfied.  He  eats  slower  and  sleraa 
raster,  subsidhig,  like  a  gorged  Boa  Constrictor,  into  torpid- 
ity ;  and  in  this  states  grasping  an  extinguished  candle^  he 
lights  himself  up  to  bed.  Clarinda  follows,  stumbUnr 
through  her  steps  In  a  doze-iUdoze ;  the  brother  Is  next,  and 
mamma,  having  seen  with  half  an  eje  that  all  Is  tah,  winds 
up  the  procession. 

"  Ererj  ball,  however,  has  its  rebound,  and  so  has  this 
in  their  dreams ;.— with  the  mother  who  has  a  daughter  aa 
a  ffolden  ball ;  with  the  daughter  who  has  a  lover  as  an  eve- 
bidl ;  with  the  son  who  has  a  rival  as  a  pistol-ball ;  but 
with  the  father,  who  has  no  dreams  at  all,  as  nothing  but 
the  blacking.baU  of  obUvion  !" 

We  condnde  with  the  concluding  article,  wliich  is  an 

ODX  TO  ST  swrruiK. 
"  The  rsin  it  rainsth  every  day." 

**  The  dawn  Is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers. 
On  ev'ry  window-frame  hang  beaded  damps, 
Like  rows  of  small  illuminatmn  lamp% 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  Showen ! 
A  constant  sprinkle  patten  from  all  leaves. 
The  very  Dryads  ara  not  dry,  hat  toppers, 

And  from  the  houses'  eaveo 

Tumble  eavea-droppen. 

"  The  hundred  clerks  that  live  akng  the  street, 
Bondsmen  to  mercantile  and  city  acnemers, 
With  squashing,  sloshing,  and  gallnshing  feet. 


Go  paddling,  paddUng,  through  the  wet  like  streamers^ 
Each  hurrying  to  earn  the  duly  stipend— 
Umbrdlas  pass  of  every  shade  of  green. 
And  now  and  then  a  crimaon  one  is  seen. 
Like  an  umbrella  ripen*d. 

**  Over  the  way  a  waggon 
Stands  with  six  smoking  hones,  shrinking,  blinking^ 

While  in  the  George  and  Dragon 
The  man  Is  keeping  himself  dry— and  drinking ! 
The  butcher's  boy  skulks  underneath  his  tray. 

Hats  shine    ehoes  don't— and  down  drop  ooUan ; 
And  one  blue  parasol  cries  all  the  way 

To  school,  in  company  with  four  amall  sdMlan ! 

**  Unhappv  is  the  man  to-day,  who  ride% 
Makinc  ms  journey  sloppier,  not  shorter; 
Ay&  then  they  go^  a  dozen  of  outsides. 
Performing  on  '  a  stage  with  nal  water !' 
A  dripping  pauper  crawls  along  the  way. 

The  only  real  willing  out.of-do<Hner, 

And  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
*  Wdl,  X  am  poor  sDoqgh  ■hut  h<ra*aa;wiffrr 
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**  Tiia  soeoe  in  wateri-coloan  thus  I  paint,] 
Is  your  own  festival,  you  Sloppy  Saint! 
Mother  of  all  the  Fajnily  of  Rainen ! 

Saint  of  the  Soakers! 

Making  all  people  croaken, 
Like  frogs  in  swamny  marshes,  and  complainen ! 
And  why  you  mizzle  forty  days  together. 
Giving  tne  earth  your  watei^soup  to  sap, 
I  aiarvcU-Why  such  wat,  mTsteriooa  weather ! 

I  wish  yoa*d  clear  U  %ipf 

'*  A  Qnieen  you  are^  rainlnff  in  your  own  right, 
Yet  oh!  how  littie  flattered  by  report! 

Even  by  those  that  seek  the  court. 
Pelted  with  every  term  of  spleen  and  spites 
Folks  rail  and  swear  at  you  in  sTery  plaoej 
They  say  you  are  a  creature  of  no  bowel ; 
They  say  youVs  always  washing  Nature's  iSMS, 

And  that  you  thai  supply  her 
With  nothing  drier. 
Than  some  old  wringmg  cloud  by  way  of  towel ! 
The  whole  town  wants  you  duck  d,  j  ust  as  you  duck  it» 
Thay*  wish  yav  on  your  own  mud  porridge  sumtsr^d* 
They  hope  that  you.  may  kick  your  own  big  buckota 
Or  in  your  water-butt  go  souse !  heels  upward  [ 
They  an,  in  short,  so  weary  of  your  driule^ 
Tliey'd  niU  the  water  In  yoor  veins  to  atop  it- 
Be  vfamM  !    You  are  too  partial  to  a  mizzle— 

Mr  Hood  has  had  Uttk  assistanee  in  this  AnnuaU 
Horatio  Sbdth,  a  Mr  Edward  Herbert,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Hill,  are  his  only  contributors.  Of  Mr  Heod*k  peculiar 
species  of  humour,  we  Intend  taking  an  early  opportunity 
of  peaking  at  greater  length. 


Planta  AsiatuUB  Rariores  $  or.  Descriptions  <md  Fiawrei 
of  a  select  Number  of  Unpublished  JEast  Indian  Pktnts, 
By  M.  Wallich,  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Botanie  Garden  at 
Calcutta.  No.  I.  Foliow  Published  by  Treuttel  and 
Wurtz,  Treuttel,  jun.  and  Richter,  London.     IS^ 

This  splendid  work  promises  to  rapply  a  deoideralam 
in  the  science  of  Botany.  The  Flora  of  our  East  Indian 
dominions  is  rich  in  plants,  very  imperfectly  known  to 
the  European  botanist,  and  important,  in  an  economical 
as  well  as  a  merely  scientific  point  of  view.  The  name 
of  Dr  Wallich  is  honourably  known  to  botanists,  and  the 
materials  for  his  present  work  have  been  accumulated  In  the 
course  of  a  twenty  years*  residence  in  India,  during  thirteen 
of  which  be  has  been  attached  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Calcutta,  and  liberally  eiqiported  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  the  charge  of  that  InstitolioB,  and  alao  in  various 
journeys  in  Hindoetan,  Nipal,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  Birmah  countries.  The  work  is  to  coneist  ef  three 
volumes,  and  will  be  published  In  twelve  numbers^  each 
containing  twenty-five  engravings,  with  letter-press.  The 
drawings  have  been  executed  by  native  artists,  under  the 
direction  of  the  author.  The  lithography  of  the  work 
has  been  elegantly  and  aoewrailely  executed,  and  the  eolour- 
ing  (which  is  done  with  the  hand)  is  eztreaaely  ridi.  The 
accompanying  descriptions  are  dear  and  satisfactory.  We 
understand  that  the  anther,  who  Is  at  present  in  this 
country,  wiH  remain  until  his  work  is  completed.  The 
publication  of  the  ferns  of  India  has  been  undertaken  by 
our  two  distinguished  cryptogamic  botanists,  Drs  Hooker 
and  Greville.  Tbe  work  now  before  us  is  dedicated  to 
the  East  India  Company,  who,  bseldes  enoeiiragi«g  and 
BupportiBg  the  anthor  in  hb  reasavshes,  have  come  for- 
ward with  readiness  and  liberality  to  aid  him  in  the  pub- 
lication. 


drivel  than  that  which  is  oontained  in  this  voUftme.  The 
author  ^ipears  to  be  agood,  weak  man,  wittumt  the  subt- 
est knowledge  of  the  world,  or  any  qualificatlosw 
ever  to  entitle  bias  to  pot  his  epinieiie  la  print, 
be  reelected  as  a  r^rf  warthy  pgwsia  la  his 
but  when  he  "  glanced"  at  London,  Bruaseiay 
he  was  altogether  out  of  his  element.  A  sitwimaii 
of  his  style  will  at  once  prove  the  Juatloeef  our 
and  amuse  our  readera. 

Alter  traveOli^  «  inrids**  ••  ftr  aa 
meeting  with  a  rdigious  lady  "  of  a  ^easing 


A  Glance  at  Lomhn,  Smssels,  and  Paris.  By  n  Pro- 
vincial Scotsman.  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
8vo.     Pp.  283.     1829. 

Wi  thank  oar  start  that ««  hi;¥6  Ml  odea  Viftd  siialler 


whocarriedaBiUe  with  her,  talked  ^  wHk  regard  to  the 
import  of  tbe  Millennial  prophecies"  and  '*  tamed  up  the 
20th  chapter  of  Revelations,  and  stated  her  TleerB  with 
predsion,"  and  aftiT  aha  fiivearing  us  witk  a  hjmn  hj  the 
Rev.  Casar  Malan,  our  author  proceeds  in  very  doqncnt 
terms  as  fottawac—>"  The  aeeeauDedatieBB  of  paUic  tra- 
velling from  Biraaiagham  to  Lendeii  are^  I  prtwiiwa,  As 
best  in  Europe,     ne  horses  are  like  thoae  daewhere 
used  in  the  equipages  of  the  gentry ;  they  paw  the  ^rommd; 
and  when  the  ostler,  at  a  signal,  lets  go  tbe  cxirbs  of  the 
leaders,  and  withdraws  firam  their  firaat^  the  whole  fma- 
in^hand  bouad  off  Hks  so  aun^  yMghoundt.      Fi^aa  the 
shortness  oi  the  stages,  dm  ooacera  is  saiblad  to  do 
and  twelve  miles  an  hour  ^^^  most  extraordinary 
to  be  kept  up  for  hoiidredi  of  miles.     Bat  every  ^Ii^  ii 
sacrificed  to  dispatch ;  and  /  hazard  the  opimimt^  that  odkr 
ten  minutes  might  he  addedto  the  twenty  mmutet^  hrtakfML' 
A  fine  practinl  suggestion !  and  worthy  the  attrition  of 
Sir  Francis  Freeling.     Bat  our  **  Provincial  Sootansaa' 
at  length  arrives  in  Loadeo,  and  whca  thers^  he  waits 
upon  **  an  old  benevolBBt  lady  f — he  likewise  aeea  a  gi$ 
upset,  and  "  moralises  upoa  tlw  peculiar  fatalltj  of  gigs, 
and  why  danger  should  attadi,  in  a  particaiar  manao', 
to  that  species  of  vehicle  f — he  likewlae  has  the  ooungv 
to  visit  the  poUoe-offiee  in  Bow  Street ;  but  he  tella  us^- 
"  I  felt  at  first  chary  of  trusting  myself  within  the  prp- 
dncto  of  this  redouhlahle  csiplw ;  altheagh  laaocaarc  a 
there  very  safe  imiistd,  and  I  daresay  easily  deteetod  and 
discriminated  from  guilt."   Poor  Inaeeent  oreatnre  !    For 
the  &te  of  London,  however,  In  the  aggregate,  he  is  deep- 
ly apprehensive. — **  It  does  not  seem  want  of  charity," 
quoth  he,  *'  to  be  deeply  apprehensive  for  the  fiifee  of  this 
great  city  in  the  day  of  final  doom,  in  auch  a  way  aa  the 
contemplation  tho'eof  might  aH^  the  umderaUmding  with 
uncontndlable  sadness,  and  the  heart  with  bitter  weeping. 
<  O  that  they  were  wlse^  that  ^ey  understood  ^Is,  that 
they  would  consider  their  latter  ead  1'  *"     He  of  oourse 
gets  out  of  London  as  soon  as  possible,  having  jost 
"  glanced*'  at  the  old  benevolent  lady,  and  the  gig,  and 
the  police-office.     He  arrivea  at  Dover,  where  he  saw  a 
very  extraordhiary  sight  :««.**  When  walking  Ah«U  the 
quays  of  Dover,  and  seardiing  for  something  French,  I 
perceived  some  men  la  a  steam-paeket,  who,  fhnn  their 
language,  were  Gatds  (!)  but,  somewhat  contrary  to  my 
Scotch  expectations,  were  sturdy,  alert,  reapedMe  people, 
having  no  monkey  looka  about  tnem  (!)  aoaie  with  fair  and 
reddish  hair,  and  not  at  aU lihe  Jews*"  (!)    This  was  truly 
wonderful ;  but  ear  provlaalal  friend  having  gat  oa  board 
next  morning,  ii  ai  dstfhw  i  la  diveftrther  Into  the  heart 
of  the  mystery ;  so,  summoning  up  idl  his  oeur^ge,  he '*  pub- 
licly commenced  peaking  in  the  French  langnsge,  having 
met  a  modest  Swiss  gentleman  on  whose  patience  I  trespass- 
ed for  this  purpose.'*   Unfortunately^  however,  there  was  s 
swell  on  the  seat  '*  whieh  caused  a  titittation  t»  his  breast 
every  lee-lurch  that  the  vessel  aMide,*'aad,  after  ''a  stste  of 
incipient  sqneamishness,*  he  aiade  a  **  rash  to  the  side  of 
the  vesseL**    la  this  terriUe  extremity,  what  heart  does 
not  Uead  %  the  «  Broviaeial  aaatsman  ?**    It  iaddight- 
ful  to  know,  neverthdess,  that  he  arrived  safi|ly  la  Cahii, 
and  being  **  recruited  so  £ur  as  to  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
an  undoubted  fact  he  was  in  France,**  he  went  to  the 
market-plaoe,  where  he  slates  an  important  fhct :— "  My 
first  purchase  in  thb  foreign  realm  was  something  Wie 
ginger^brtadf  Uton,  aa  «^d  wonaa's  stall ;  but  it  oeataloed 
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no  ginger;  therefore,  I  bestowed  it  upon  a  Uaclb-eyed 
urchin.**   What  can,  it  in  reality  hare  been  that  was  thus 
palmed  upon  our  author  7    It  was  sometkmg  hke  gtnger- 
breads  but  as  it  contained  no  ginger,  it  eould  not  be  gm- 
ger-hnrnd.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  very  deep 
plot  had  been  laid*  in  wfaidi  we  hare  no  doubt  the  ge- 
vemment  of  Franee  waa  oooeemed,  to  administer  poison 
to  our  Frovineial  Seotsmaa,  whose  real  cJiaia«ter  was, 
perhaps,  an  ol(}eet  of  snspiGion.      We  should  like  mueh 
to  know  whether  the  '*  black-eyed  urehin"  died  after  eat- 
ing this  substance?     But,  In  '*  foreign  realms,'*  marrds 
never  cease.     Our  trayeller  met  with  half-a-doien  knife- 
grinders  in  Calais,  and  *<  tMk  the  advantage  of  haring 
the  large  blade  of  his  knife  sharpened  by  one  of  the  num- 
her;y&r,  a$  io  trugiing  ike  lUtk peti-^tiUet  to  a  F\rmch  am' 
bulaUny  cutkr,  I  had  too  mean  an  opmkm  of  their  advance 
in  the  laoN-TaADx  to  do  eo."      How  deep  the  knofdedge 
which  is  shown  by  the  ezcrdae  of  this  wise  preeaokion  \ 
We  have,  howerer,  still  more  to  learn  concerning  these 
knife-grinders  : — **  One  of  these  smutty-bearded  gentry 
touched  the  finger  of  another  with  a  small  hot  ipriieel, 
who,  in  exchange,  spit  in  his  ear ;  tlie  whole  laughed, 
and  there  was  no  more  ado.     I  record  tkU  extraortUnary 
facty  as  it  was  the  only  practical  Joke  I  saw  played  off  in 
France ;  and,  afUr  much  watching  (fthe  conduct  of  shoe^ 
blacks,  cabriokt-driverst  watermen,  coabnenj  jngglere,  and 
tonseurs  of  cate  and  dogs  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  I  am 
bound  to  dedare,  that  I  nerer  afterwards  witnessed  sueh 
a  breach  of  politeness  as  this  needy  but  Jocular  knifC'* 
grinder  was  guilty  of.** 

Our  readers,  we  daresay,  imfw  begin  t*  •nderstand  the 
**  Prorincial  Scotsman**  pretty  weiL  We  shall  Just  fU- 
lew  him  for  a  moment  to  Fnrie,  and  then  leave  him  to 
hiaoself  for  erer.  With  the  general  profligacy  of  the 
French  metropolis,  he  was  of  eeorse  no  less  shoeked  than 
he  had  been  in  London.  **  In  siiriiijf <■§,** says  hs^  ^ for 
the  first  time,  a  population  of  thirty  mQlioos,  it  is  a  fisar- 
fal  Judgasent  that  charity  herself  is  driwn  to  Ibrm,  that 
only  a  few,  a  very  ft w,  shall  be 


England ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  larger  demand  throughout 
for  trinkets,  ornaments,  prints,  pictures,  and  dress.** 

Bestowing  upon  him  the  highest  praise  for  this  wonder- 
ful disoovery,  we  must  now  leave  our  Provincial  Scotsman 
^  in  the  midst  of  the  overwhelming  cincture  of  Fbtrisian 
carnality,"  and  content  ourselves  with  simply  expressing 
our  regret  that  he  ever  wandered  from  tlie  country  town 
of  which  vre  suppose  he  is  the  emament  and  the  pride. 


JBaei  India  and  China  Trade.  A  JUoie^  of  the  Arg^ 
ments  and  AQegations  which  haee  been  offered  to  Par^ 
Uament  ^gainst  the  Benewal  qf  the  East  India  Corn- 
pang's  Charter,    London.    Effingham  Wilson.    1829. 

"  Why  then»  blov  wttd,  swell  faUloir,  fnd  swka  bsik  i 
The  niann  is  up*  sad  all  is  oaths  hassnl." 

Thx  success  which  has  attended  Bir  fiackingfaam*8 
itinerant  lectures  was  owing,  in  i»art  no  doubt,  to  the 
agreeable  and  graphic  manner  in  which  he  imparted  to 
his  auditors  a  knowledge  of  the  eonntrlee  he  described ; 
but  more  to  a  widdy-diffhsed  and  maturing  wish  through- 
out the  country,  to  enquire  into  the  policy  of  our  Indian 
government.  This  speculative  question  excited  a  degree 
of  almost  morbid  interest.  Mr  Bucldngham  did  not  raise 
the  storm,  he  was  merely  one  of  its  earliest  indic^ions. 
He  was  not  the  breath  which  stirred  up  the  waves,  he  waa 
merely  a  Imbble  dancing  on  their  crests,  and  so  first  at- 
tracting the  eye  of  the  mariner.  Mr  Buckingham  Is  a 
man  of  quick  and  accurate  conception,  and  has  a  pleasing 
manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  but  he  has  not 
strength  or  reach  of  mind  to  govern  or  reform  a  state. 
AlMyve  all,  in  as  far  as  regards  India,  he  is  deficient  in 
that  which  chiefly  recommends  him  to  our  attention  when 
he  speaks  of  other  Eastern  countries— Jie  has  net  an  ex- 
tensive personal  acquaintance  with  it.  His  stay  there 
was  short ;  his  visits  extended  to  but  a  small  portion  of 
it ;  his  knowledge  ocmoeralng  it  rests  like  our  own — ehief- 
fntaa  mA  a  sum  of  ly  open  hearsay.  In  what  regards  the  main  question  at 
the  awAil  mijorily  ehsssliig  dsMbwatdy  to  [  iasue,  he  stands  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  less  tra- 

veiled  fellow-countrymen.     StiM  he  has  i»oeome,  in  some 


destnietlen, 

perldi,  andpaestlMblengetsrnlly  ftrfirsoi  thesmiissef 
the  countenance  of  the  EtemaL"     Not  less  dsckM,  and 
still  mors  original,  are  our  smAo^e  opinlona  on  play* 
acting : — **  Ths  accompaniments  of  play-arthig  are  tndy 
dreadful ;  it  Is  an  attendance  en  a  dlTersion,  in  eommsn 
with  those  of  both  sexos,  who  are  avowedly  abandoned  to 
the  brutal  mttermoetqf  moral  poSnOion,     I  have  sooaetiaaes 
had  an  Utopian  idea,  that  the  theatre  eoiM  not  only  be 
purged,  but  made  the  firequent  source  of  much  advantage 
to  mankind.     Suppose  a  cenversiom  scene,  deeply  depkt- 
ed,  (!)  awfully  developed,  making impi^eshme  on  the  an* 
dienee,  similar  to  the  rtMgitms  awakeninge  at  Camknslang 
aad  other  places ; — at  the  midnight  hour,  the  horrible  dis- 
tress of  an  alarmed  oonsdenoe,  lighted  up  and  represented 
with  scenic  strength ;  the  audience  loet  In  reverential  fear ; 
the  fiital  symptOBSs  incTf  sr     agony  betjemeB  despair,  and 
the  sttbfeet  bisnpportaUe :  perhaps  this  might  net  be  an 
un&TonraUe  moment  for  tlie  still  sasall  voles  of  the  Ooo- 
pel  to  speak  forth  In  terms  of  deep  and  bsinllssu  aftction^ 
making  its  way  to  hearts  abioady  appattsd,  and.  It  may  be^ 
melted,  by  the  dreadful  apparition  of  an  offsndsd  law  of 
Ood.      Tkms  have  I  dreamt,'*    DreaaH  hideed !     Inuk* 
gine  Keen  or  Cluurles  Kemble  hi  the  agonies  of  a  eonver* 
slon!  But  notwithstanding  his  detestation  of  the  regaJar 
drama,  our  '*  provincial  **  acqualntaoce  ventuared  to  the 
Opeim  onee  er  twiee.     **  Novertitolees,  dnrlng  the  super* 
laUve  happiness  I  enjoyad,  the  spraslsBal  wfamuansss  of 
tlie  daaaeing  came  aeroes  my  coneelence,  and  die  qoesthm 
seeurred'What  hast  thou  to  do  here?*    Poor  awn! 
—After  residing  some  tfane  in  Fstie,  he  supplies  us  with 
the  following  truly  philosophieal  infermaHon  :-^^  It  maybe 
proper  to  possess  my  reader,  fron  time  totime,  wkh  theee 
phenomena  of  French  society  which  opened  gradaaUg  to 
mg  view.     About  this  time,  Ihegan  ta  pereeioahvw  mA 
mm  Ufe  h  devoted  to  light  aiaawiawH  hare  thm  i» 


degree,  the  organ  of  the  party  attached  to  Innoiratlons ; 
and  it  is  through  him  that  we  are  to  expect  to  receive  their 
pleadings  and  statements  of  fat^t.  This  we  have  hitherto 
done  through  the  channel  of  his  Oriental  Herald,  the  con- 
dmHng  number  of  which  was  published  on  the  first  of 
the  pre4icut  month.  The  work  is  hencefbrth  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  tlie  Oriental  Quarterly  Review, 
Except  in  so  fur  as  it  may  be  improved  by  the  increased 
experience  of  the  editor,  it  Is  to  csHtinue  in  other  respects 
essentially  unaltered.  It  muet  be  an  interesting  work, 
as  that  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  a  large  and  hsipoi'tant  porty  in  the  India  ques- 
tiott,  and  also  on  account  of  much  curious  matter  respect- 
ing the  East  hi  general. 

Our  gewernuisnt  has  as  yet  refrained  firom  uttering  any 
opinion  in  this  matter.  The  India  Company,  if  it  has 
taken  any  stepe  in  self-Menos,  has  taken  them  in  se- 
cret. Its  unofficial  pmtieans  are,  however,  beginning  to 
bestir  themselves  ;  and,  to  Judge  by  the  pamphlet  we  hsrve 
quoted  above,  they  seem  inclined  totalce  pretty  high  ground. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  question ;  but  we  think  many  of  the  rea- 
sonings contained  in  the  brochure  before  us,  grounded  as 
they  are  on  important  statistical  documents,  are  worthy 
of  attention.  As  yet  only  the  advocates  of  innovation 
have  been  heard,  and  they  have  done  what  in  them  lay, 
to  stir  the  nation  up  to  action  upon  partial  averments. 
We  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day ;  but 
vre  think  the  relations  of  this  country  to  India  a  problem 
of  sttfllcient  Importance  in  political  science  to  Justify  our 
discussing  it  apart  from  party  considerations}  and  we  in- 
tend to  rer^  to  it  ere  long. 
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WaverUy  Novels.    New  Edition.    Vol.  VII.     Rob  Boy, 
£dinbui*gh.     Ciidell  &  Co. 

Tuz  attractions  to  this  Tolitme  are  a  long  Introduction, 
which  extends  to  135  pages,  and  contains  many  interesting 
particulars  concerning  Riih  Roy  and  his  times, — a  frontis- 
piece by  Kiddy  representing  the  scene  In  the  Tolbooth 
of  Glasgow,  on  which  we  cannot  bestow  much  praise, — 
and  a  rignette  by  Chalon,  elegant  and  characteristic.  We 
may  mention  two  reminiscences  concerning  Rob  Roy, 
which  we  have  heard  from  an  old  lady,  and  which  are 
curious.  She  remembered  seeing  the  yehicle,  which  car- 
ried off  the  body  of  Roy  after  his  execution,  driven  out 
of  Edinburgh  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  as  it  was  said  that  the 
quick  motion  might  possibly  restore  animation.  She 
had  also  visited  the  mother  of  Jeannie  Kay  at  Edlnbelly, 
and  had  been  shown  the  "  steds  of  Jeannie*8  nails,  which 
she  left  on  the  wooden  door  cheeks,**  so  determined  was 
she  to  to  remain,  if  the  Roys  had  permitted  her. 


Ewing^a  New  General  Atki3 ;  containing  ditiinet  Maps  of 

aU  the  Principal  States  mid  Kingdoms  throughout  the 

World ;  tft  which  the  most  recent  Geographical  Disco^ 

veries  are  accuratdg  Delineated,     Edinburgh.     Oliver 

and  Boyd.     4to. 

This  U  a  new  edition  of  the  best  School  Atlas  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  maps  (27  in  number) 
have  been  re-engraved  by  those  clever  artists — the  Messrs 
Menxies'  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  both  for  external  embellishment 
and  internal  accunicy,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  surpass 
them. 


A  System  of  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Students,  By  Thomas  Ewing.  12th  Edition. 
Carefully  revised  and  corrected.  Edinburgh.  Oliver 
and  Boyd.     1829.     8vo.     Pp.  312. 

The  best  possible  proof  of  this  book  being  a  good  book 
is,  that  it  has  oome  to  a  twelfth  edition.  Mr  Ewing  is 
an  active  and  able  teacher,  and  all  his  works  are  excel- 
lently adapted  for  public  schools  and  private  seminaries. 


Health  without  Physic  i  or.  Cordials  for  Youths  Manhood^ 
and  Old  Age,     Including  Maxims,  moral  and  facetious^ 
for  the  prevention  of  Disease,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
long  and  vigorous  Life,     By  an  Old  Physician.     Lon- 
don.    Effingham  Wilson.     1830.     8vo.    Pp.  271. 

This  is  a  book  which  may  be  taken  like  some  old  lady*s 
prescriptions— if  it  does  no  good,  it  will  do  no  harm.  It 
la  not  very  profound  or  new ;  but  it  is  amusing  and  chit- 
chatty.  Health  without  physio  is  certainly  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  physic  without  health,  and  the  one  is  com- 
monly absent  if  the  other  is  present.  We  only  wish  that 
the  *'  Old  Physician**  had  not  proved  himself  occasionally 
to  be  rather  too  old.  His  advice  b  often  good,  but  his 
*'  maxima*'  are  pretty  frequently  truisms. 


The  Pleasures  <f  Anarchy,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  first  pub' 
Ushed  upon  tfte  Jubilee  in  1809  ;  next  **  intended  for  the 
reflection  of  Youth**  in  1815 ;  and  now  as  a  warning  to 
the  Nursery,  ^Ith  Preface,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Newnham,  mercer-citizen  of  London. 
London.    Printed  for  the  Author.    1829.    8vo.    Pp. 

2ia 

The  author  of  this  work,  in  i^ipeallng  to  our  judgment 
from  that  of  the  Z,ondon  Literary  Gazette,  &vours  us  with 
the  decision  of  that  critic,  which  is  In  these  words : — 
**  This  volume  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest 
and  most  unqualified  nonsense  we  ever  read.**  Having 
carefully  revised  the  award  of  the  inferior  court,  we  find 
ourselves  reluctantly  obliged  to  confirm  it»  and  decern 
accordingly. 


Manual  of  the  Weather  for  the  Year  1830  ; 
Brief  Account  of  the  Cycles  if  the  Wirnds  ai__ 
andofthc  Circk  of  the  Prices  of  Wheat,      Bj 
l^lackenzie.    Edinburgh.  William  Blackw^ood.     1^^ 


Wf.  do  not  exactly  understand  this  book.  Xc  is 
considerable  pretensions,  but  when  we  come  to 
it,  we  do  not  find  that  it  teDs  us  much  more  tiBsn  any  d 
the  Aberdeen  Almanacks.  For  Mr  Mackenzie's  sdea. 
tlfic  knowledge  we  entertain  a  respect,  but  tlmv  is  at 
Insignificant  alloy  of  commonplace  in  Ills  pKraent  -volioBe. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURB. 


MORE   INFORMATION  CONCBRNIKO    ROBERT 
BURNS— THE  NEW  PORTRAIT,  &C. 

SiKCK  the  publication  of  the  artide  on  Robert  Bcin& 
which  appeared  in  the  LrrzaARY  Joub-kai.  a  fortnight 
ago,  two  letters  have  reached  us,  both  of  which  we  e»- 
sider  highly  interesting,  and  wdl  entitled  to  be  laid  ht- 
fore  our  readers.  The  fiirst  is  from  the  Ettrick  SbepfceH, 
and  contains  some  curious  reminiscences  re;gnrding  Mt 
Taylor's  portrait  of  the  poet.  It  is  addressed  to  Memtt 
Constable  and  Co.,  and  is  as  follows : 

«  Mount  Benger,  November  27,  18291 
'*  Gentlemen,— Observing  that  I  am  mentioasd  (is 
the  Literary  Journal)  as  having  some  reminisocBice  aksst 
the  late  Mr  Taylor*s  picture  of  Bums,  I  deena  It  Iimbb. 
bent  on  me  to  state  idl  that  I  recollect  about  It*  whid 
certainly  is  of  some  avail,  should  there  be  any  dssliti 
about  the  originality  of  the  portrait. 

*<  On  the  26th  of  January,  1818, 1  was  sent  far  to  Mr 
Gray*s  house,  at  St  Leonard's,  where  I  ibcmd  blm  tmi 
Mr  Ainslie,  Mr  Gilbert  Bum%  a  Mr  Smith,  aod  sevml 
others,  all  busy  consulting  bow  best  to  get  n  sight  of  aa 
original  portrait  of  Bums,  said  to  be  then  in  Edinhoigk 
I  laughed  at  the  conceit,  believing  it  to  be  a 
some  fair  copy  from  Na8myth*8;  not  thinking  it 
thataportraitof  our  great  lyrical  Bard  could  haTesolsa^ 
been  concealed,  after  every  thing  rdatiof  to  liim  bai 
been  ransacked  to  the  foundation.     Mr  Gray,  howevtr, 
had  learned  the  whole  history  of  the  thing,  and  rfiiriiil 
us  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  added,  that  the 
widow-lady  to  whom  it  bekmged  bad,  of  late  years,  re- 
fused even  to  show  it  to  any  peraon,  and  that  the  aoly 
possible  way  of   attaining  our  porpoee,  was  to  makt 
interest  with  Miss  Dudgeon,  a  young  lady,  a  relatioo, 
who  lived  with  Mrs  Taylor.    Mr  Gray  had  already  been 
off  in  seardi  of  Miss  Dudgeon,  but  had  missed  her ;  he* 
however,  learned  that  she  waa  to  be  at  such  a  bovse  st 
such  a  time  that  day.     I  having  met  Miss  Dudgesa 
several  times  In  company  with  Mrs  Ixett  and  the  late  Mn 
Brunton,  went  along  with  Gray,  and  we  foond  the  ladjr. 
At  first  she  said  It  was  vain  ever  to  ask  it;  bat  whan  we 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr  Gilbert  Bums,  Miss  Dodgeso 
said  that  altered  the  case  materially;  lor  such  was  Mn 
Taylor*s  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  Bard,  that  the 
very  curiosity  to  see  his  brother  would  Insure  our  recep- 
tion, and  she  desired  us  to  oome  at  two,  aod  she  woold 
insure  us  a  sight  of  the  picture. 

**  We  accordingly  went  at  the  hoar,  and  who  the  gen- 
tlemen were  beside  those  mentioned  I  cannot  reooUect,  bet 
I  know  there  were  either  six  or  seven  of  Bums*s  peisooal 
acquaintances.  I  think  IVIr  John  Morrison  was  sae. 
And  in  a  little  neat  house,  up  one  stair  in  West  Register 
Street,  there  we  found  our  cieerone  and  Mrs  Taylor,  a 
decent  widow-lady,  past  middle  life.  She  was  retlriog 
and  diflident  in  her  manner,  and  spoke  but  little.  The 
first  thing  she  did  was  to  ask,  *  who  of  as  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Bums?*    Mr  Gray  bade  ber  find  that  out;  and 
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althou/;h  the  room  was  small  and  rather  crowded,  she 
flooQ  fixed  on  Gilbert  Bums,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  in  his  face,  said,  *  Is  this  no  him  ?*  She 
-was  rather  proud  of  haring  made  the  disooTsry  so  soon; 
and  when  Mr  Gray  asked  by  what  featnra  she  knew 
kim,   she  replied,  *  She  would  soon  show  him  that;'  and 
taking  a  key  oat  of  a  priratedrawer,  she  opened  an  upper 
leaf  of  a  dotlies-press;  from  that  she  took  a  little  box, 
and  flrom  that  she  took  a  portrait  of  Bums,  carefully 
rolled  up  in  silrer  paper.      It  was  kit-kat  size,  half- 
length,  with  buckskin  breeches,  blue  ooat,  and  broad  high- 
crowned  hat.     Mr  Gray  at  first  sight  exclaimed,  '  Glo- 
rioos  !    Glorious !  Bums  erery  inch !    Erery  feature ! 
Mrs  Taylor,  that  is  quite  a  treasure.*     Mr  Ainslie  made 
some  remarlcs  alwnt  the  mouth.    Mr  Gilbert  Bums  said, 
*  It  is  particularly  like  Robert  in  the  form  and  air;  with 
regard  to  renial  fiiults,  I  care  not*     Thtse  were  his  first 
KTords,  or  very  near  them.     He  looked  long  and  fondly 
at  it,  and  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  Mrs  Taylor's 
relation  of  iu  execution.      She  said,  '  Mr  Bums  and 
Peter  had  been  in  a  large  party  over  night,  and  that 
Burns,  of  his  own  accord,  had  attached  himself  very 
much  to  her  husband,  for  he  never  wantlt  the  good  heart 
and  the  good  humour,  poor  fellow  !*    That  on  parting, 
Peter  invited  the  Poet  to  breakfast  the  next  day.     He 
came,  and  that  very  day  the  portrait  was  begun  after 
breakfiwt ;  Bums  having  sat  an  hour  to  the  artist.     He 
came  a  second  day  to  breakfi»t,  and  sat  an  hour;  and  a 
third  day,  which  lieing  the  last  day  Bums  had  to  spare, 
he  had  to  sit  rather  long,  and  Mr  Taylor  caused  her  (Mrs 
Taylor)  to  come  in,  and  chat  with  the  Poet.*  She  reUted 
to  Mr  Gilbert  Bums  a  number  of  his  brother*s  sayings 
at  tliese  interviews,  but  they  were  about  people  I  did  not 
know,  and  have  forgot  them.     They  were  of  no  avaiL 

**  All  that  I  can  say  of  the  portrait  is,  that  though  I 
thought  it  hardly  so  finished  a  picture  as  Nasmjrth's,  I 
could  see  ^famiitf  likeness  in  it  which  I  eoold  not  discern 
in  the  other.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  old  Bfrs 
Bums  in  Closebam  church,  every  Sabbath-day,  for  years, 
also  a  sister  of  the  Bard's,  who  was  married  there^  and 
Gilbert  Bums  was  present.  Taylor's  picture  had  a 
family  likenew  to  them  alL  To  the  youngest  sister  it 
had  a  particular  likeness.  It  is  as  like  one  of  Gilbert 
Bums's  sons,  and  very  like  Gilbert  himself  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fiwe.  I  took  a  long  and  scrutinising  look  of 
Gilbert  and  the  picture.  It  is  curious  that  I  could  not 
help  asMidating  Wordsworth  in  the  fkmily  likeness  with 
the  two  brothers.  Gilbert  was  very  like  him,  fully  as 
lilce  as  to  Robert ;  but,  to  use  a  bad  Iridsm,  had  the  one 
been  his  fatlier,  and  the  other  his  mother,  he  would  have 
been  deemed  very  like  them  both.  The  impression  of 
tlie  whole  party  was,  in  a  general  sense,  that  Mr  Taylor's 
picture  was  a  free,  bold,  and  striking  iikeness  of  Bums. 
Mrs  Taylor  would  never  let  it  out  of  her  own  hand,  but 
she  let  us  look  at  it  as  long  as  we  IUmI,  and  Mr  Gilbert 
Bums  testified  himself  particularly  gratified.  As  I  state 
nothing  but  simple  facts,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  publi- 
city to  any  part  of  this  letter  you  choose;  and  I  remain, 
dear  lirs,  yours  most  truly, 

'*  Jamxs  Hoog.** 

The  other  communication  we  have  received  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Robert  Camithers,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Invenwts  Courier^  whose  information,  upon  a  variety  of 
literary  subjects,  is  at  once  accurate  and  extensive : 

TO  THX  EDrrOE  or  THE  XDlNBCaOR  LtTCRAET  JOVftVAL. 

"  Mr  Editor, — The  article  in  your  last  Number,  on 
the  Unpublished  Remains  of  Bums,  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad — on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as  on  the  Tweed  and 
the  Tay.  The  pious  care  which  has  of  late  years  been 
extended  to  the  fame  of  the  poet,  ^eaks  well  for  the  na- 
tional taste  and  feeling,  and  atones,  in  some  measure,  for 
that  cruel  and  beartksf  conduct  which  marked  the  aris- 


tocracy of  a  former  generation.  Mr  I^ockhart's  Life  is 
certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  an  excellent  tone  and  temper,  and,  added  to  its 
stores  of  information,  with  such  an  honest  desire  to  do 
Justice  to  the  Poet,  and  to  set  down  nought  In  malice, 
that  we  can  soaredy  wonder  at  its  rising  into  such  gene- 
ral popularity.  The  additions  made  to  his  third  editkm 
will  extend  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  will  speedily  be  called  upon  for  a  fourth. 
'  Let  them  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom !'— accompanying 
the  noble  labours  of  Carrie,  and  those  strains  which  will 
survive, 

'  While  rivers  row  and  woods  are  green.' 

*'  As  I  anticipate  your  hearty  '  Amen'  to  this  piayer, 
let  us  pass,  for  a  few  brief  moments,  to  humbler  matters. 
Mr  Lockhart  has  chronided  the  Poet's  love  of  scribbling 
on  glass  with  a  diamond,  a  £fttiU  present  from  a  lady.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Bums  trusted  his  finne  to  the  brittle 
tenure  of  glass,  but  he  was  certainly  fond  of  extending  it 
in  this  way.  I  well  remember,  among  the  dies  notmuU 
of  former  years,  having  lingered  by  the  Poet's  house  at 
Ellisland,  tracing  these  wayward  scrawls  on  a  window 
that  fiioes  the  river.  His  own  and  wife's  initials  are 
written  in  many  a  fond  and  fanciful  shape,  and  the  fol- 
lowing line  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  one  of  the 
panes: 

*  An  honest  Wcman^s  the  noblest  work  of  God.' 

One  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  these  scraps  I 
have  never  seen  printed.  Bums  was  sitting  one  even- 
ing with  his  kind  and  steady  friend  Mr  Syme,  and 
was  pressed  to  drink.  He  seemed  to  hesitate,  and,  ta- 
king up  a  tumbler,  wrote  on  it  the  following  verse : 

'  There's  death  in  the  cup,  sae  beware, — 
Nay,  mair,  there  is  danger  in  touching; 

But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare. 

The  man  an'  his  wean's  sae  bewitching  !* 

This  is  a  warm,  yet  delicate,  comj^iment.  The  tumbler 
was  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Brown, 
Stamp-Oflioe,  Dumfries. 

**  The  discovery  of  the  portrait  of  the  poet  by  Mr  Tay- 
lor is  a  valuable  nelio.  In  the  following  note,  which  was 
lately  shown  me  by  a  lady  who  prlaEeo  it  highly.  Miss 
Young  of  Maryhill,  Morayshire,  Bums  alludes  to  a  mi- 
niature which  I  have  never  seen  noticed : 

<  MoMdUme,  23d  Jtme,  1788. 
'  This  letter,  my  dear  sir,  is  only  a  business  scrap.  Mr 
Miers,  profile  painter  in  your  town,  has  executed  a  profile 
of  Dr  Blacklook  for  me :  do  me  the  favour  to  call  for  it, 
and  sit  to  him  yourself  for  me,  which  put  in  the  same 
siie  as  the  Doctor's.  The  amount  of  both  profiles  will 
be  fifteen  shillings,  which  I  have  given  to  James  Connel, 
our  Manchline  carrier,  to  pay  you  when  you  give  him 
the  paroeL  You  must  not,  my  friend,  refuse  to  sit.  Tin 
time  is  short :  when  I  sat  to  Mr  Miers,  I  am  sure  he 
did  not  exceed  two  minutes.  I  propose  hanging  Lord 
Glencahm,  the  Doctor,  and  you,  in  trio,  over  my  new 
chimney-piece  that  is  to  be !     Adieu. 

*  Roar.  BuaKs.* 

'  To  Mr  Robti  Ainslie,  at  Mr  Mitobelaon's,  > 
Carrabber's  Close,  Edinburgh.*  5 

"  To  Mr  LocUiart's  '  Anecdotes,'  perhaps  you  will 
think  the  following  worthy  of  being  added.  It  is  per- 
fectly unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  moraU : — Bums,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  struck  with  the  first  burst  of  the 
French  Rev<dution,  and,  in  conunon  with  many  of  our 
cautious  yet  ardent  countrymen,  regarded  it  as  the  oom- 


e.  Ths  pioAls  of  hisMstf.  snudsd  to  hi  the  above  letter  by  Bomt, 
muet  have  been  one  of  thotetnM>ed  by  s  mseliiiie,  sadoould  beof 
mile  Of  no  value.    We  hsve  teen  a  mlnlatiiTe  psintfaw  of  Bona. 


bslOMsd  to  Mfi  Doalop  of  Daalop,  bat  It  is  IndUbieBtly  ex- 
ecutedi  aadMan  no  Ghar«6ter.<*fi^  UU  /esn 
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nMBfitoifiit  of  a  ttew  erm  of  aaivwad  frwdos  and  Iwppl- 
lUM.  The  o«idaei  of  the  OaUlo  rtgmtnJUm,  howerw, 
speedily  eoBTliioed  the  Feet  of  hlsiiiietake»  and  m  aa  eri- 
dencB  it  hk  f  etm'Binf  loyahyv  he  enrolled  hlmerif  a  meak- 
her  of  a  oerpe  of  Tohniteen  then  ndeed  in  DomfHee. 
IVerions  to  one  of  the  poUle  BMetfaife  of  thit  body — a 
T^gafaMT  lleld-dajy  whieh  waa  to  terminate  in  a  grand  <fiB- 
nei^-4t  wae  hinted  to  the  Beid,  thateoiOithlnf  would  he 
ezpeoted  ftom  htm  in  the  shape  of  aeong  er  epteuh  euuii 
f  lowinf  trihnte  In  honour  of  the  patriotic  eaaee  Aat  had 
linked  them  together,  and  ehe  la  hoaow  of  the  martial 
gkny  of  old  Scotland.  The  Poet  said  nothing,  hot  ae  el- 
lence  gives  conaenty  it  wm  genorally  expeeted.that  he 
would  shore  them  on  the  oocaidon  of  Uie  i^iproaching  fes- 
tival widi  another  lyric,  or  energetic  oration.  The  day 
at  length  errived ;  dinner  came  and  passed,  and  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  were  drank  with  all  the  honours.  Now  came 
the  Poet's  turn ;  every  eye  was  Used  upon  htm,  and, 
slowly  lifting  his  glass,  he  stood  up  and  looked  around 
him  with  an  arch,  indescribable  exproskm  of  countenance. 
'  Gentlemen,*  said  he,  '  may  we  never  see  the  French,  nor 
the  French  see  us.'  The  toast  fell  like  a  '  wet  blanket,* 
as  Moore  says,  on  the  hopes  of  the  Volunteers.  '  Is  that 
a*,*  they  mutto^  one  to  another,  dropping  down  to  their 
seata-^to  use  the  words  of  my  informant,  who  was  pre- 
8ent~->'  like  so  many  old  wives  at  a  field  preaching  ;*  '  Is 
that  the  grand  speedi  or  fine  poem  that  we  were  to  have 
from  him  ?— -but  we  could  hae  ei-pected  nae  better  !*  Not 
a  teWf  however,  <  razed  their  Jaws,*  as  the  Ettriok  Shep- 
herd says,  at  the  homely  troth  and  humour  of  the  Foet*s 
sentiment,  heightened  by  the  first  rueful  asp^  of  the 
company ;  and  long  after,  in  his  jovial  moments.  Bums 
used  to  delight  in  tclUng  how  he  had  cheated  tha  Volun- 
teers of  Dumfries. 

**  Mr  Lockhart  has  mentioned  the  Poet's  republican  sen- 
timents, and  his  refusal  to  drink  the  health  of  *  William 
Pitt*  in  a  company,  wishing  to  sulntitute  for  it  the  health 
of  '  (George  Washington.*  I  have  heard,  many  years 
ago,  the  anecdote  related  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present. 
Bnt  Bums  was  always  willing  lo  do  juatiee  to  the  merits 
of  Pitt.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  ConaoUdation  of  the 
Customs,  and  other  financial  measures  of  that  great  man, 
could  only  be  perfected  by  the  son  of  Chatham,  of  whom 
they  were  worthy*  At  this  period,  the  Poet  was  In  the 
habit  of  freqwenting  the  house  of  a  near  rslatloa  of  mine, 
in  which  a  weekly  musical  dub  was  held.  The  bold 
Jacobin  songs  of  France  were  then  newly  imported,  and 
Burns  was  fond  of  hearing  sentiments  which  he  has  em- 
bodied in  his  glorious  lyric  of  *  For  a*  that,  and  a*  that.* 
On  these  occasions,  he  used  to  rise  and  lock  the  door, 
remarking,  that  '  such  things  were  not  suited  to  vulgar 
ears.*  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  number  of  notes 
and  letters  from  Bums,  of  a  political  nature,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  escritoires  of  this  surviving  members  of  this 
club,  who,  as  the  P»et  would  undoubtedly  have  done,  have 
long  since  renounced  the  dangerous  and  delusive  senti- 
ments which  lent  a  halo  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Frcnoh 
reformers. 

**  The  idmost  unexampled  success  of  Bums  called  forth 
a  host  of  Imitators,  who  sought  to  earn  popularity  by 
writing  in  the  Scottish  language.  One  day,  as  the  Poet 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  he  heard  a  well-known  ballad- 
crier,  fiimiliar  to  all  Dumfriesianst  named  Andrew 
Bishop,  proclaiming  an  *  excellent  new  poem  by  Bwms^ 
called  Watty  and  Meg.*  The  Bard,  who  highly  ad- 
mired  the  poem,  lifted  the  sash  of  his  window,  and.  In 
his  rough  and  racy  Scotch,  called  out, '  That's  a  d — - — d 
/ee,  Andrew — ^but  gang  on.*  The  reader  may  not  think 
much  of  this  characteristic  trait,  but  had  he  heard  It,  as 
I  did,  from  the  lips  of  the  Poet's  widow,  in  the  snug  little 
parlour  whei«ln  he  composed  those  matchlesa  lyrics  which 
wiU  endure  whQe  Scottish  Htoratnre  sslsti^  he  oaold  not 
refuse  it  the  tribute  of  a  genial  smile. 

<*  In  conelusAon,  I  may  mention,  ^t  all  tiM  ahsi'ia- 
tk>ns  of  the  Bard  In  his  latter  days,  thooglt  fiS&m,  per« 


haps,  Into  evil  practSoes,  and  sharply 
tongues,  had  not  weaned  from  him  the 
most  fond  and  fiilthful  friends.  Hie  letters  of 
kp  and  Mrs  RIdddl,  with  thoss  of  numenova 
respondents  at  this  period,  renmin  lasting  mow 
hlshoBonr;  and  I  could  naaassome  high-lHim 
Irrspixiaehable  purity  of  charaetcr,  vrhoy  ob  tke 
his  iBtermont,  moistened  wiA  their  tears  tise 
grave  of  a  man,  whose  memory  will  always  be 
Obimtry««— I  am,  Mr  Editor,  your 

"^RoaaaT 
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RBC0LLECTI0N9  OT  A  PARSOKAOB. 

CLERICAL  RECREATIONS. 

I  AM  dsaldedly  against  ptaraHtiaB,  and  te*  iMm  sm^ 
reaaoo,  that  they  divert  ^e  attention  from  timt  oaitf  cc 
purpoee  and  effect  which  Is  the  very  sooi  of  excrtiea.  J 
phuaUst  may  straggle  a  while  with  his  doable  daife. 
bat  the  one  wiU  evo*  cramp  the  oAer.  He  wffl  Al 
like  the  Siamese  boys,  now  exhibiting  In  London.  IW 
wiU,  In  spite  of  the  very  best  will  and  arrangesnwit,  k 
occasionally  a  pulling  in  oppodte  directiooa.  CoaU  Ar 
one  duty  be  made  subservient  and  smbcR^nate  to  th 
other— could  the  minor  be  converted  into  the  aapcct  «f  a 
amusement  or  recreation,  with  a  r^srenoe  to  the 
then,  Indeed,  things  were  altered  ;  but  this  la 
Us.  The  moment  I  consider  an  oflke  ae  a  duty,  I 
to  consider  It  as  a  source  of  amusement.  A  hoy  w£ 
ride  ail  day  on  his  fiither**  gale^  bat  Impose  ^is 
as  a  task,  and  he  Is  off  directly.  Fishing  la 
amusement,  but  they  vrho  fish  for  profit,  hsnre  oeastd  a 
e^joy  It  as  such.  That  there  shouM  be 
tioBs,  Is  not  only  desirable^  but 
sacred  and  soleuin  duties  should  be 
aspect.  Is  inadmissible.  It  k  a  manifest 
wisdom  of  onr  anosstsn,  and  seriss  to  h 
for  the  meet  binding  motivee  of  action. 
wHh  pluralities  IrMn  ow  diareh !  The 
gnawed  and  crushed,  till  the  chlldrea's 
set  on  edge.  Fling  it  to  the  Tireasury, 
bound  be  heard  through  St  Stephens  J 

But  though  I  am  against  pluraUties,  I 
favourable  to  clerical  recreations ;  such  rseveatioas,  hsv- 
ever,  as  pi'eser^'e  the  proper  and  disUnctlve  charadw.  1 
do  not,  assuredly,  Indado  under  thb  dass  the  editlsf  d 
newspapers,  and  other  periodicals.  Neither  do  I  tebrale 
clerical  boarding-houses.  Theee  avocatloas  are  naaaifimly 
duties,  to  the  p^ormaace  of  which  time,  talents,  aad  ex- 
ertion are  compeBed  to  be  subservioit.  ^  Non  mihi  rs 
sed  me  rebus  submlttere  cooor,**  says  the  dcricai  eiBtv, 
or  boardlnf-eehool  master ;  and  tiie  people,  the  pcriedJcst, 
or  the  pupils,  must  suffer.  But  the  whole  ranft  «f 
literature  is  legitimately  open  to  the  parson.  la  thb 
field  he  may  toss  and  tumble  about  under  sunshine,  wiik 
all  the  firsedom  and  frcdic  of  an  exulting  aad  rtjoldagat- 
ture.  Amidst  thb  range  of  diversified  ei^oymcnt,  bh 
imagination,  feelings,  judgment,  memory,  may  dispart, 
tfll  tlie  public  begin  to  look  over  the  wall,  and  participate 
in  his  happiness.  The  press  is  to  him  a  "  Barbel  Or- 
OAK,**  upon  which  he  can  occasionally  play  a  divertiw- 
ment — whenever,  and  only  whenever,  the  homoor  doll 
seize  him.  Upon  this  **  organ,**  not  yet  prohibited  in 
our  church,  many  clergymen  have  pbj'od,  and  are  at  tha 
hour  playing,  moat  delightfully. 

There,  for  example,  b  Dr  George  Cook,  latdyof  Law- 
rencekirk,  who  has  made  the  instrument,  at  kbore  homtf 
respond  beautifully  to  the  tune  of  **  Auld  Laagsyae;"—- 
Mr  Sommerville,  of  Currie,  has  given  us  **  Now  wcstHn* 
winds  and  daughtering  guns**  in  a  most  moving  slyle; — 
Scott,  of  Corstorphine,  has  played  us  "  Wha  was  aiaee 
like  Willie  Gairbce;**  and  the  minbter  of  West-CsMer 
has  sung  us  *'  High  Oermanb;**— Hamilton  BmI  has 
QMde  the  key?  ring  to  **  Rob  the  Ranter,**  widht  the 
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miaktar  of  Dmnyn  has  nniU«l  a  hw  notm  to  Um  tone 
of  •< A  boonie  Ian  to  a  Friar  cane  ;**_Wright,  of  Bortb- 
wick,  haa  preaaoftod  ua  with  "  A  M«niiDg  amd  Ereniag 
SacrUUw,'*  whaaa  haUow^d  aapifationa  ara  atiU  ia  tba 
eara  of  tka  nation  whUat  Brown,  of  Eakdalamair,  kaa 
played  a  naaateriy  ovartarey  antUlad  "  JiMlak;**<«-Diiiicaiif 
of  Dnaafiriaa»  haa  madetha  cottar^  ftraaida  wandraua  faia, 
and  W%htiiiaas  of  Kirkmahoai  haa  dancad  and  cracked 
hia  thnmba  aaarrily  to  the  miMk;—- Dr  Maakanzie^  of 
Portpatrick,  haa  made  the  roaka  around  him  raapond  to 
*<  Sin  and  Ooaana,**  a  powerful  medley,  whilat  Walah,  of 
Glasgow,  has  given  us  "  BrownV  requiem  in  proper 
omphasit; — M'LeUan)  of  RoUon,  haa  atruok  the  **  nola  of 
liberty,**  which  hal  beoi  echoed  up  Glen  Ken,  and  haa 
died  away  at  ila  old  reaidenoe,  the  Manae  of  Kells ;-« 
Sandsburoufh,  of  Slevenaon,  haa  made  the  rockaof  Arran 
and  Goatfidl  vocal,  whilst  M*Leod,  of  Campaiai  haa 
taufht  the  iBstroment  to  diaoourse  beautiful  GaeUe;— - 
Chalmers  has  *'  organlaed  the  oiyan  into  a  new  state  of 
oiyaniaation,**  whilst  marie  ooaed  ftvm  every  poca  i  and 
Andrew  Thomaon  has  mnf  it  saoceasfiiUy  intonea  and 
cadoucea  of  strength  add  terror; — Sieve wright,  of  Mark- 
inch,  has  died  away  in  a  most  dying— ^ing  fall,  whilst 
Fleming,  of  Flisk,  has  converted  it  into  an  ark,  for  all 
manner  of  beastSy  birds,  and  r^tUes.  And  thus  the 
organ  has  ended  In  a  deray  of  organic  matter,  powers, 
and  modulation. 

But,  seriously,  such  literary  recreation  as  has  been  re^ 
ferred  to,  instead  of  impeding  the  performance  of  duty, 
forwards  it,  and  coming  not  at  stated  and  fixed  iirtarvala, 
hut  occaaiofially,  and  md  UbUmm^  serves  to  heep  idins  the 
moBtal  powan,  aa  well  as  to  laqprove  the  mafal  percef^ 
tions. 

Man,  however— and,  after  all,  a  Minister  is  Imtaman 
— isnotentbelymadaupofmfaid.  There  ia  as  *<  altquid 
temena  ftsda"  hi  his  oompaaiHaa^*'  eertaaasa  ast  anU 
wa&,  oum  gravl  canio,**«-«aBd  to  preloag  this  eoatsat, 
bodily  exerdae  is  abaolutely  raqoiaita.  Away  wkh  aavds, 
drafts,  backgammon,  and  chess!  The  first  are  underical, 
the  second  and  laat,  downright  atnpaiutiott,  whilst  badfr- 
gammon  is  parlbct  derangameBt.  Any  man  who  can  sit 
down  after  dinner,  and  with  his  ears  open,  Inilol  upon 
another  man  the  misery  of  badtgamuMm,  would,  If  oaca- 
sion  served,  be  guilty  of  murder, — he  would  trail  the  l>ody 
over  harrows  of  Iron,  as  well  aa  the  soul  over  aoch  teai^ 
ing  jets  of  sound.  So  muoh  for  sedentary  ^creations, 
which,  with  a  panon,  should  all  be  of  a  IHerary,  or  pro- 
fessional, ar  fiunily  character.  The  MInlatar  in  his 
family,  and  with  his  books  and  parishioners,  will  never 
be  in  need  of  sedentary  amusemeat.  Bat  ha  must  have 
exeroisew  Let  him  fish !  Ha  Is  two^  threes  five  nriles 
fromastream; — no  matt«iw.-Jet  hhn  rMe,  ar  trot  en  loot, 
-.-atill  he  ought  to  fish.  There  is,  in  iad,  no  other  exer- 
ci^  ao  ever3^.way  suiting  his  character  and  circumstan- 
ces. Shooting  we  have  on  a  formal  occasion  dismissed. 
Quoits  are  vnlgar.  Golf  is  gented,  but  expensive; — and 
what,  in  the  name  of  health  and  repaired  spirits,  is  left  to 
the ''honest  man,**  hut  fishing?  So  let  him  fiah»  and  in- 
cessantly;  the  streanrever  mnss 

*'  Labitur  et  labetnr  in  omne  volubtlis  asvum  ;** 

and  so  long  as  it  ruaa  it  is  fiahahle.  True,  tha  Baltic 
freexes  occasionally,  and  so  do  our  mountain  streams, 
about  the  month  of  February  in  particular;  and  then 
for  a  few  days  there  is  poor  fiahing  t  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception stated,  there  is  sport,  and  admirable  sport,  for  the 
Minister  all  the  year  round.  No  iMmth  eaa  match  March 
for  its  deep  holes  and  dark  two-pauadarsk  IVne,  they 
do  not  riae  often;  but  then  their  afai^  Uto  la  fate. 
April  is  all  over  fishable,  from  the  aqoally  Uaat  to  the 
dark-lowering  ckmdling»  May  ia  tha  Quean  af  Months— 
the  Triton  of  the  minaowa— eathroaad  In  tha  midst  of 
the  finny  tribes,  from  the  par  to  the  nd  traot.  '  If  you 
do  not  kill  in  May,  why,  than,  wait  till  Augait ;  for  I 
canaot  say  much  for  June  or  July ;  theaa  are  ao  hot  and 


prolific  of  aedgea,  one  la  ever  in  danger  of  being  stung  by 
wasps,  or  bewlMered  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  vegetation. 
Yet,  if  you  chooaa  to  practise  with  the  natural  Ay,  you 
may  kill  and  kill  tUl  the  strap  cuts  your  shoulder.  Sep- 
tember, October,  aqd  November,  with  floods^  sea-trout, 
hireling,  and  all  manner  of  migrating  shoak !— who  would 
mind  a  blast  or  a  wetting,  when  the  whole  streams  ara 
peopled,  wheUf  a-  few  dbys  later,  and  fishing  baoomea 
murder  of  tha  moat  forbidding  and  unaaemly  character  ? 
What  than*  aay  you»  k  to  be  done  during  froat  ?— "  Curl ! 
play  at  the  channelFstaae,**.— engage  in  bonyiels,  eat 
beef  and  greafia,  and  ei\ioy  the  aodety  of  the  more  ra« 
^eotaUa  proportion  of  your  parishioners.  What  exercise 
of  which  tha  aeaaon  admits  can  be  more  healthy  than  this  ? 
— a  clear  blue  sky  overhead,  agaaae  to  interest  the  gods, 
— the  excitement  of  emulation  in  constant  and  inoreaaing 
aotivlty,i— and  than»  when  evening  comas  ■  Butthhisa 
thema  too  much  for  foeUe  proae  ;*^ 

Tbaomhaaaet  Inaaaraaky, 
And  home  tits  happy  omitrs  Me; 
Thdr  brooms  are  aafoly  stowed  away, 
xH'eMried  far  an  aome  other  day. 
Tha  ground  la  flfart,  the  air  Is  keen. 
And  evvry  puff  of  breath  Is  aeen ; 
And  ever,  aa  along  they  string, 
Thek  tongnea  with  ouriing  datter  ring. 

Tb  "  beef  and  greens**— the  curlers'  iisast-^ 
SUt  down  the  fiurmer,  laird,  and  priest. 
Our  |aw8  in  dlenoe  move  a  whlle^^ 
The  beef  is  piled  In  premier  style — 
Till  first  a  dram,  and  then  a  Jug 
Of  porter,  makes  the  matter  snug-^ 
Wdl-bot^ed  porter,  alr*d  and  meek. 
All  reaming  from  the  dilmney  cheek. 

Then  comes  tha  bowl--«n  heir-loom  old — 
Which  three  good  quarts  of  punch  can  hold. 
We  hato  your  tumblers,  brittle  ware, 
They  want  tha  JoHy,  soehil  air ; 
And  Juga  are  our  abhorrence  too. 
They  hide  the  beverage  from  the  view. 
The  water  smokes,  the  whislty-bottle 
Emits  his  soul  through  gurgling  throttle ; 
Amidst  the  board  he  takes  his  place — 
Vast  MonsaAtoa  of  his  race ! 
The  spoon  is  motioned  knowingly — 
The  punch  is  ready — ^taste  and  try — 
The  smack  h  o*er— 4he  sentence  paasM — 
We*ve  **  kit  the  very  thmf*  at  hist 
And  now  around  the  fire  we  gather — 
A  fire  looks  well  in  frosty  weather ; 
Our  half-moon  table  suits  our  numbers, 
And  neHher  wife  nor  care  encumbers. 

LoBing  at  ease,  with  haunch  on  high, 
We  hafilns  sit,  and  hafihis  He ; 
Our  eyes  all  beaming  full  of  glee-oi* 
The  happiest  of  the  happy  we. 
The  $hot  is  played^^tiie  port  Is  run. 
The  winner  AiL^the  end  Is  won. 
«  Claudite  Jam  rivoa  pueri,  eat  prata  blberunt.'* 

So,  ao,  my  pretty  Pegasus,  you  are  all  ovor  of  a  Uther ! 
There,  now,  compose  youneU;  and  walk  decently  into 
yoar  stall,  racoUactIng  that,  after  aU  yaur  vapouring,  you 
ara  only  the  «  Mlnlstar*a  yad."  T.  G. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Ta>r  "vAm  think  Knowtea  no  post,  and  Macftudy  no 
bar,  shauM  go  to  see  l%ait«t  and  Iftiwm  7U7;  and 
If  thay  ramaln  of  tha  same  opinion  stlH,  they  are  greater 
■  *  I  ttai  watrtl  them  foot.    We  hmk  upon  Knowles, 
*wi  oMi'9  Aol  ^M  hBo^^  mr  opntuMi,  w  by  tu  tha 
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hett  dramatic  writer  l\r\tig ;  and  we  look  upon  Macre«df 
as  Yery  nearly  the  best  tragic  actor.  The  chief  fault 
which  some  people  pretend  to  find  with  Knowles  la,  that 
he  trusts  too  much  to  situation,  and  too  little  to  poetry. 
This  objection  arises  firom  not  understanding  the  proper 
mode  of  producing  dramatic  effect.  What  is  It  that  the 
dramatic  writer  alms  at  ? — it  Is  to  obtain  a  command 
over  the  passions  of  his  reader  or  his  auditor.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this,— either  by  making  the  persons 
in  his  play  describe  the  strong  emotions  which  they  fed, 
or  by  putting  them  directly  and  distinctly  in  such  situa- 
tions that  it  b  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  feeling  strong 
emotion,  whether  they  describe  it  or  not.  The  grsat  talent 
of  a  dramatic  writer  is,  to  conceive  such  situations,  and  to 
moke  them  succeed  each  other  in  a  rapid  and  apparently 
natural  order.  It  Is  here  that  Knowles  excels ;  his  plays 
are  full  of  dumb  poetry,  which  nevertheless  spealcs  to  the 
heart  far  better  than  a  long  array  of  words  could  do.  In 
a  stage  refn-esentation,  we  must  see  fully  as  muefa  as  hear. 
The  dramatic  poet  approximates  nearer  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  than  any  other  poet.  Do  we  deny  the  art- 
ist genius  because  the  groups  which  he  oonoeives,  and 
the  attitudes  into  which  he  throws  them,  are  sUent? 
Then  do  not  let  us  deny  genius  of  the  highest  order  to 
Knov^es,  when  we  find  that  his  living  pictures  take  a 
still  stronger  hold  of  our  recollections.  It  is  a  vulgar 
mistake  that  all  poetry  must  be  written.  Whatever  ex- 
cites the  soul,  and  touohes  the  heart,  is  full  of  poetry;  and 
he  who  created  that  exciting  cause,  b  a  poet.  Would  the 
flower  be  more  beautiful,  were  It  to  speak  and  proclaim 
its  loveliness,  or  the  sun  more  glorious,  were  it  to  declare 
itself  so,  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  ?  At  the  aune 
time,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  think  KnowWs  words 
feebler  than  his  oonoeptlons.  Hb  composition,  on  the  con- 
trary, b  lull  of  fire  and  energy,  and  did  space  permit,  we 
could  at  thb  moment  quote  a  hundred  passages  to  make 
good  our  anertioD.  He  catches  a  thought,  and  states  It 
in  a  line,  or  half  a  line,  and  then  looks  out  for  a  new 
thought.  There  b  with  him  no  beating  about  the  bush, 
no  lingering  by  the  way.  Every  fredi  sentence  adds 
something  to  the  general  stock ;  and  the  whob  taken  to- 
gether make  a  tragedy,  instinct  with  animation  tram  be- 
ginning to  end.  We  know  there  are  many  who  will 
think  we  have  carried  our  praise  too  &r ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  to  the  literary  world,  Knowles  personally  b 
scarcely  known  at  alL  Authors  are  like  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  they  prop  up  each  other.  If  a  writer,  with  mo- 
derate taients,  has  a  numerous  cirde  of  literary  friends, 
there  b  no  fear  of  him, — ^they  will  carry  him  through  in 
spite  of  fiUe.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  either  shuts  him- 
idf  op  from  mankind,  or  buries  himself  in  a  large  mer- 
cantile town,  as  Knowles  has  done,  c*eii  eit  faUt  there  is 
no  hope  for  him ;  he  b  looked  on  as  an  interloper,  an 
upstart,  somebody  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  about. 
We  r^ioe  to  observe,  that  Knowles  has  been  spoken  of 
more  than  once  In  the  Litxrary  Jourval,  and  always 
with  that  respect  which  genius,  such  as  his,  b  entitied  to. 
But  why  are  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarteriy  Reviews, 
BlaokwoodV  Magasine,  the  New  Monthly,  and  the  Old 
Monthly,  all  silent  regarding  one,  whose  "  Virginius**  has 
been  pUyed  on  every  stage  in  the  kingdom,  In  America, 
in  Frmnoe,  and  in  Holland  ? 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  Macready ;  but  the  praises 
we  have  bestowed  upon  Knowles,  will  illustrate  our  feel- 
ings towards  him.  He  Is  an  actor  worthy  of  the  poet. 
In  bringing  out  the  nicer  beauties  and  graces  of  a  charac- 
ter, he  b  probably  inferior  to  Young ;  but  whenever  there 
is  any  thing  dlfflcnlt  to  be  done,  Macready  b  the  man  to 
do  it.  In  smooth  sailing,  many  a  light  craft  might  pass 
him  by ;  but  let  the  gale  come  and  the  sea  grow  rough, 
and  show  us  the  actor  who  will  ride  thniugh  the  storm 
better  than  Macready.  It  is  thb  that  we  vahie  in  a  gnat 
tragedian ;  we  care  little  or  nothing  for  one  who  b  per- 
petually smooth  and  correct ;  we  want  a  man  to  ahow  ns 
that  he  has  hi^  whole  sqoI  Iq  what  h«  Imbfut.  ^  iMhlm 


a  thousand  times  rather  strain  afler  eflRect,  till  Us 

Ing  becomes  unnatural,  than  sink  iata 

ness — into  that  drowsy  negative  speefea 

which  no  one  can  find  fhult.     What 

with  whom,  and  with  whose  works, 

thousand  fkuHs  to  be  found? 

powerful  emotion,  and  therefore  the  end  of  Ills 

fulfilled ;  he  does  neariy  all  that  a  tragic  metar  is 

to  do.     Unless  his  benefit  be  better  attended  on 


than  hb  performances  have  hitherto 

stain  win  be  cast  upon  the  dramatic  tavte  4>f 

which  It  will  be  difficult  to  wash  out 

Miss  Jarman  continues  to  maintain  her   place  in 
estimation.    Her  performance  of  Virgmia  is  execOest 
b  touching,  simple,  and  unaflfected.   Her  Behnderm  wr 
not  like  quite  so  much.     We  shall  take  an 
nity  of  offisring  Miss  Jarman  a  few  hints,  tn  w^idk 
may  perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to  listen. — The 
nager  has  had  the  liberality  to  re-eoga^   Itf  iss 
who  was  here  with  Braham.     She  b  a 
addition  to  the  operatic  strength  of  the  company. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


:  f 


SONG. 

'Tfs  true»  I  may  smik ;  but  they  gocn  oot»  my 
How  dark  are  the  thoughts  in  thy  depths  tlMit 

How  unknown  amid  friends  and  all  kMielj  thssi 
Fkb  sorrow  thy  birthright,  and  nothini^  beside  \ 

Though  sad  b  the  doom  of  the  Exile  who  roves — 
Estnnged  frvm  the  land  of  hb  happiest  jesrs ; 

Though,  when  Fancy  restores  him  the  scenes  that  belsfsk 
All  his  soul  gushes  forth  in  a  fever  of  tears  ; 

Yet  *tb  sadder  by  fiir  in  a  dear  home  to  dwril» 
With  spiriu  stiU  near  thee  fond  vigil  to  keep. 

And  feel  that  thy  heart  b  so  chained  by  a  spell — 
It  may  wither  or  break — but  its  woe  cannot  wsep ! 

I  envy  the  Exile,  and  gladly  would  roam. 

Unfriended,  to  dwell  beneath  far  foreign  skies. 

If  Memory  would  bring  me  one  vblon  of  houke. 
To  call  forth  a  tear  from  my  languishing  eyes. 

But  the  fountain  b  seal*d  !  and,  as  flowers  veQ  the  Isak^ 
My  smiles  veU  the  darkness  that  robes  thee,  my  beiBi; 

And  they  gness  not,  who  pass  me  in  lifers  happy  bbia. 
How  unknown  amid  friends  and  all  lonely  thsu  art! 

CKavauoB. 


TO  VIVIAN. 


Belovkd  !  when  death  is  o*er  me  stealln|^, 

O !  weep  thou  not  fbr  me ! 
Stir  not  my  soul  to  such  wOd  fesUng 

In  that  last  hour  with  thee  ! 
Look  on  me  calm  as  thou  dost  now. 

With  fond  and  gentie  eye. 
And,  reading  peace  on  thy  mild  brow. 

In  peace  I  fain  would  die. 

Beloved !  when  willows  wave  above  me^ 

O  !  weep  thou  not  for  me ! 
Though  tern  from  earth  and  all  that  lot«  te^ 

Fkwm  sorrow's  chain  I*m  free ! 
And  thfaik  not  that  thou  wanderest  lone,-^ 

Twin  hearts,  what  power  miiy  dever? 
My  soul  win  watch  thee  Journeying  on 

Thy  guide— thy  own  for  eter  • 
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HOPS. 


WAITIXK  IW  A  TODMO  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

Jamti  ThfmMtmy  AuOior  of'Dt  Courci,'*  oiirf  ii^hMT 

Poeau, 

From  tfae  first  moment  of  oar  birtby 

To  that  which  gires  bock  «  earth  to  earth,* 

No  more  with  ills  to  cope ; 
The  sweetest  boon  of  bounteous  Heaven, 
To  cheer  man*s  rugged  pathway  giren, 

Is  lifo*8  best  blessing,  Hope ! 

When  mildew  blights  the  farmer's  crops. 
Crows  gnaw  his  com,  and  flies  his  hops. 

And  thunder  sours  his  beer ; 
Still  he  looks  forward  undismayed. 
For  Hope  oomes  whispering  to  his  side. 

Of  better  luck  next  year. 

The  sailor,  anchored  on  the  deep. 
Heeds  not  though  wild  the  surges  sweep, 

While  stanch  is  erery  rope ; 
And  though  the  midnight  flames  invads, 
StiU  are  yon  safe,  if  yon  have  made 

Insurance  in  the  Hope. 

In  youth,  In  age,  In  calm,  in  gale, 
Thus  doth  Hope's  inflnenee  prevail 

To  tinge  our  voyage  with  bliss ; 
Nay,  so  all-powerftil  is  the  sprite. 
You  did  but  hope  that  I  would  write, 

Andlo!  I've  scribbled  tftif/ 


A  DAY'S  8BOOTIKO. 

I  wxKT  one  day  to  the  Castle  Hill 

To  see  what  I  could  see, 
And  I  walk'd  straight  up  through  the  outer  gate 

To  the  Half-Moon  Battery ; 
And  there  I  found  good  old  Mons  Meg, 
And  beside  her  a  Celt  in  a  philabeg. 

Said  I  to  the  Celt,— <<  Well  load  Mons  Meg, 

And  well  take  a  shot  or  ttro  ;"r— 
At  first  the  man  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 

And  he  look'd  a  little  blue ; 
But  sedng  the  pleasant  way  I  had  got, 
He  went  and  brought  me  the  powder  and  shot. 

I  put  three  barrels  of  powder  in. 

And  after  them  three  balls, 
And  every  ball  was  tm  large  at  least 

As  that  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's ; 
And  then  I  tied  the  match  to  a  wand. 
And  quietly  fired  Mons  Meg  off-hand. 

The  report  was  such,  that  the  Castle  rock 

Quiver'd  like  aspen  green  ; 
And  the  shock  brought  Prinoe's  street  down  at  onoe, 

As  if  it  had  never  been ; — 
«  Hurrah !"  said  I ;  "  Mons  M«g,  wdl  done ! 
Where  have  the  bullets,  I  wonder,  gone?" 

The  first  ball  smash'd  the  bottle-house 

That  stood  on  the  shore  at  Leith, 
And  then  it  sunk  the  good  guard  ship 

That  was  anchor'd  off  Inohkeith ; 
And  then  through  the  water  It  went  with  a  wUrr, 
TiU  it  knock'd  down  the  inn  at  Pettyear. 

The  second  ball  pass'd  through  the  Calton  HUl, 
And  down  came  jail  and  monument ; 

A  carriage  and  four  may  now  be  driven 
Through  the  tunnel  iU  paiMge  rent ; 


It  landed  somewhere  about  Kirkaldy, 

And  the  Provost  went  out  of  his  wits,  poor  body ! 

The  third  ball  flew  in  a  xlg-iag  way. 

That  made  the  Highlander  stare ; 
It  took  off  the  dome  of  St  George's  Church 

As  it  pass'd  over  Charlotte  Square, 
And  is  still,  to  be  seen  in  a  shady  nook 
Very  near  Mr  Jeffrey's  house  at  Cimigcrook. 

The  terror  this  single  shot  produced 

All  round  for  twenty  miles. 
To  me  was  the  source  of  much  delight. 

And  of  many  playful  smiles :— • 
By  Jove  !  when  again  I  fire  Mons  Meg, 
I'll  put  in  my  friend  with  the  philabeg ! 


H.  G.  B. 


TO  B.  O* 

Bjf  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 

Tttoxj  art  upon  my  tide  of  thought 

A  fair  and  floating  thing. 
Like  to  some  sea-bird  merrily 

Adrift  i^on  its  wing. 

And  though  a  shower  of  aonow  fidi 
Fhmi  cloud  that  passeth  o'er, 

'Twill  be  but  as  some  baptism 
To  bind  me  yet  the  more. 

I  love  thee ;  but  I  am  content 

To  feed  my  thoughts  alone. 
Within  my  own  heart's  solitude. 

If  that  it  be  my  own. 

I  vow*d  a  vow  by  moon  and  star. 

And  by  the  emerald  sea. 
By  the  winds  that  travel  fiut  and  far. 

By  the  plume  of  forest  tree. 

I  vow'd  a  vow  by  day  and  night. 

By  harvest  and  by  spring. 
By  bloom  of  flower,  and  autumn  blight. 

And  every  holy  thing ! 

I  vow'd  a  lifetime  and  a  love; 

And  they,  however  long, 
SbaU  aU  be  dedicate  to  thee, 

In  sileneo  and  in  song ! 


LITBRARY  CH1T.CHAT   AND  VARIETIES. 


His  MM^ntf,  it  It  ftsted,  bss  gnudoutly  permitted  George  Colmsa 
to  dediestshis  Bindom  Records,  now  nesrly  resdy,  to  him. 

The  Reooidt  of  Csptsin  ClAppertooTt  Isst  Expcditkm  to  AfHos,  bj 
RlfdisfdLsndsr,  Ms  Crithftil  sttsodsnt,  sad  the  only  turviving  mem« 
bcr  of  the  cspsdicioD,  with  tbs  suteequeot  advsntuisi  of  thesuthor, 
sre  nearly  rssdy  for  poblicstion. 

Csptsbi  Dillon's  Voysges  In  Sesrch  of  the  Wreck  of  Ls  Perouse 
win  sppesr  ipsedily. 

Menrs  Wcatley  md  Dsvii  snnounee  for  pubUcsttoo,  early  in  the 
ensuing  yssr,  sn  edition  of  the  Old  Tsstsmcnt.  with  the  tubititution 
of  the  ociginsl  Hebrew  names  in  plaee  of  the  Engliih  wocda  2<ortf  and 
God,  end  of  s  fow  ooneelkMis  thsisby  leodersd  neosmsry;  with 
Notes  by  the  Editor. 

Mr  Csme'i  new  work  oooaltti,  we  undentsnd,  of  ReeoUsetloos  of 
Tiavek  in  Syria  sad  Pskrtine  that  eould  not  be  Inelnded  in  bis 
two  vohimet  of  «  Letten  from  the  Estt,"  to  which,  thenfoie,  the 
prtwnt  msy  be  oonridered  ss  a  third  votume.  BeiidesmiachpeiiQnsI 
sdvcnture,  the  lolijccts  deKf  ibed  are,  the  VsUcy  of  Zsbulon,  Source 
of  the  River  Jordan,  Scene  of  the  Propheti,  Sacrifice,  Valley  of 
A)slon,  Sepnkfare  of  the  Virgin  Msry,  Some  of  the  Enosmpmcnt 
of  the  Hoaof  Israel,  Villsge  of  Endor.  Csve  of  EUJah,  Waters  of 
Mars,  sad  other  Mcred  kxsUtics  on  which  the  pteui  niiid  often 


MO 


THB  BDINBimeR  LtTBRART  JOmtNilL. 


■M 


petr  tiik  nMBHlb 

Tbenext  Number  of  Um  Family  Ubnrj  wffl  be  th*  wooad  to- 
Itwieof  the  Urm  of  BrUiali  Peiiilmei  ater  tbM*  thewaehiataff 
Tolarae  of  MUm«ii*t  HJatory  of  tke  Mm  i  n4  tlnni  Om  fint  tolume 
of  the  Life  of  Qenge  die  T^rd, 

We  understand  that  Mr  WIIBam  Andanoo  of  Bdlnbufh.  (at  pra- 
lent  oooneeted  with  the  Gluvoitf  Coitri«r,)  hai  a  vofauneof  Poema  la 
the  prem.  whieh  wiO  appear  ihartly  after  Chiialav,  aader  the  tide 

of  Poetleal  Aipixafloafc 

LoDiB  xTiii.— The  Prirate  Merooin  of  the  CqnrC  of  ihlf  monarch, 
amumnced  for  immedMe  |HiWtraitoi.  aie  laid  to  be  vrtttea  b|f  a 
Lady  who  enjoyed  hia  particular  coafldeaca.  They  relate,  it  appcan. 
to  that  crentaa  period  whioh  immediately  preceded  and  lollo'wed 
the  Restoration  of  the  Bourboaa  to  the  throne  of  Fnace.  after  an 
exile  of  more  than  twenty  yearly  and  they  dIadkMe  the  seereC  tntrigves 
during  that  time  df  the  moat  IntrifulnfoapltalbiBuroM.  Ahnost 
erery  person  of  Qola  la  Fraaeaw  alaeeihedsaafiUof  Napoiaaa.is, 
we  uaderilBad,  pourtrayed  in  the  Work. 

BOTAwy.— Dr  OreTilltfi  wwllanf  tmatfaaaatlie  Cryplogamie  elass. 
Algae,  to  hi  progress,  and  will  la  all  pcohabUlty  be  pnbUihed  in  the 
course  of  January* 

Womxa  IN  THB  Pjiaaa.— The  following  warksafe  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  appear  t— Hours  of  DeiroClon,  for  the  Proamtioa  of  true 
Christianity  and  FamUy  Worship;  tmalated  horn  theodgtaial  Ger- 
man.—Patroni  Ecdeslarum  t  or  a  List  (with  ladtses).  Alphabetioally 
arranged,  of  all  the  Patrons  of  Dignities,  Rectories.  4«.  of  the 
Chuxdi  of  England  and  IrehOMU- The  Btymologieal  Spelltng-Book, 
by  Henry  Butler,  author  of  Oredatlani  hi  Reading  and  Spelling.— 
iDduetiTe  Onumnar.  by  an  Experienced  Teacher.— A  View  of  the 
Scripture  Rerelalloai  eoaeerahii  a  Futma  Stale.  Uid  before  hto 
Parishioeers,  by  a  Ck^urtry  PaalQv^Kvenlaii  Awwammnts,  or  the 
Beauties  of  the  Heavena  Dlvl*f^  ft«  ttw  Vear  ISMk— The  Olire 
Branch,  a  Religious  Annual  for  1850,  In  Prose  and  Verse;  with  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  R.  Gordon.— Na  IV.  of  the  Domettle  Gardener's 
Manual,  and  English  Botanists  Compaalon.— A  new  edition  of  Smart's 
Horace,  the  English  tramlatioa  correeted  and  ImprdVed.— A  Treatise 
on  Atmospherie  Electricity,  by  loha  Marcay,  P.8.H.— Reflections 
on  Insanity  and  its  aapM  peoppssa  aaoogMal  daasaa  In  Britain,  eon. 
sidered  Ui  a  Legal  and  Medicel  Point  of  View,  by  Charles  Dunne, 
Esq.  surgeon.— A  Dtosertation  on  Anatomy,  Physlotogy,  and  Patho- 
logy, by  H.  W.  Dewhnrst,  Esq.  suiieoa.  dw.— By  tim  saaae  author,  a 
Series  of  Engravings  of  the  Human  Bones  and  Muaolas.  for  the  use 
of  Artists  and  $t«dentsi  an  Essay  on  the  minute  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  ftie  Organs  of  Tldon  in  Man  and  Anhnals;  and  a 
Series  of  Coloured  Engrarinp  of  the  HonsTs  Pool 

Paica  OF  FoRBteif  Boosa.— The  abuses  of  bookselling  importers 
are  weU  known  to.  Ill«ary  men,  and  the  heavy  pmaatage  whkh 
they  are  too  apt  to  claim.  ItlsacQitonafoot«Ouit«neBeellentseries 
of  Japanese  pkms,  now  ia  the  eoarsa  of  pabtieatfcw  at  Brassels.  and 
sold  by  the  London  pubUshers  at  Om  price  of  Ifls.  per  Number,  has 
beenAimished  to  two  gentlemen  in  thtedty,  by  Mr  Clarke,  for  ISs. 
We  wtohtiial  some  Westminster  Reviewer,  or  any  person  who  has 
access  to  correct  Information,  would  take  up  thto  matter. 

Tax  (ySHANTBR  AT  LAW.— Mr  Thorn  engaged  to  ftimish  ooples 
of  hto  Tarn  (TShanter  and  Bonier  JdKale.  together  with  figures  of 
the  Landtord  and  Landlady,  to  ttM  Sari  of  CassWa.  AMrDieksub- 
tequently  bespoke  copies  of  the  whole  four.  Thom  completed  the 
statuM  ordered  by  the  Kari.  and  liMa  eanaasfliead  aaother  Laadlady, 
which,  pIcMlng  him  better  than  the  first,  he  shipped  it  along  with  the 
other  thsee  for  IheaoUe  Lord.  Mr  DIek  lays  datan  lo  the  lady.  The 
matter  has  come  before  the  Second  Divtoion  of  the  Court  of  Session 
—Mr  Jeffirey  for  the  artist  and  the  Earl,  Mr  Cockbum  for  the  pur- 
kuer.  The  case  was  to  have  been  argued  on  Wednesday,  but  was  de. 
ferred,  ia  hopes  that  the  parties  might  be  taiduced  to  oorae  tp  a  caro- 
proroise. 

Fin  a  Aets.- The  Directors  of  the  Institution  have  aDotted  two 
thouand  pounds  for  the  purehaae  of  old  paintbigs.  What  do  the 
members  intend  to  make  of  them  when  thqr  have  got  them  t  Lock 
themupwtththemodelsof  the  Duke  of  York's  statue?  Or  leave 
them  lying  about  the  Exhibltkm  Room,  like  Lotd  Blgfai*s  oida,  for 
the  doorkeeper  to  deposit  hto  coat  and  hat,  or  the  housemaid  her 
mop  upon?— We  understand  that  the  Institutioa  is  tohave  no  Ex. 
hibition  tMs  year,  notwlthsmndlng  the  report  to  the  eesMmry,— We 
Mgret -to  hear  that  two  of  our  nest  talsBted  arUsts,MeasN 
nald  and  W.  Simpson,  have  it  In  contemplation  lo  Inasliw  their 
deaee  to  LoBidon. 

Tnb  Stx-PaaT  Clitb.— The  Aamal  Dlmer  of  Ihto  Chib  took 
l^lace  on  Saturday  last  hi  the  Waterloo  Hotel.— Sir  Waller  SedtC  la 
the  Chalf^Henry  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  Croupier.  Upwards  of  eighty  gen- 
ttemen  were  present,  and  the  eveataig  was  spent  la  the  most  entha- 
slastle  and  pleasant  manner.  Profeemr  Wlhoa  eentributhig  aoC  a 
Utile  to  the  genera]  stock  of  enjoyment  We  ate  glad  to  observe  that 
our  tall  flrlends  seem  to  have  a  decided  taste  for  BNatal  as  weU  as  for 


are  |^  to  pereeive,  by  an  advfitiaaBMnft  ia 

that  thto  sodety  seema  now  to  be  fairly 

Wednesday  evmdag  for  the  discaasloa  of  a 

onoea>aNBth.  a  Bight  to  eel  apart  for  heering  tbe 

members,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.     We  omrtmialy  thtek  chst 

dianles  and  others  may  benefit  by  thto  soelety.  eapedaUy  if  a  frvpr 

seas  of  experience  aadi«4gBsant  take  tlia  lead  ia  ifis 

Thb  Soomaa  AcAaasiv.— Rather  a  loag 
the  WtdUif  Journai,  in  answer  to  the  short  article  upon  that 
whidi  we  published  last  Saturday.    We  have  no  Iim  linafiim  i9» 
tinue  the  ccmtioveny  at  present.     VaUhe  thm  ssiltsj  imthmWs^ 
Journal,  we  abjure  the  Idea  of  beeaialng  parfteama  af  Ikar  on  ear  & 
or  other.    We  staled  what  wa  kacw  to  be  the  aiinple  Itoefii  tf  l 
case,  soldy  with  a  derire  lo  do  Jostlees  and 
concerned,  we  advise  that  the  late  dtopataa  ahoadd  toi 
vioa  as  soon  as  possibtab 

Thtairieal  Gos»(p.— Charles  Remble  has  writtast 
which,  by  all  accounts,  appears  to  be  rathar  a  heawy  ooaeecB.  fei 
called  "The  Royal  FagHiva,  or  ttieRighle  of  HcMfdUriRfu*   V* 
are  not  mistaken*  thto  piece  was  aetad  here  eaaM  two  jaais  ag^  m 
damMit  but  wa  haMare  we  atay  say,  wl«»ant  airy  uadoe 


Us 


bm 


Koa^ai 


Tub  EnnrBvaoR  Diaooaanrs  Ain»  LimhABT  Samwi«— We 


vanity,  that  a  play  may  be  damned  here^  and  yet  aoeeeed  vevy  kI 

in  London.— Charles  KemMe  has  qnanaHed  witb. 

rously  ofhmd  to  play  six  nighto  for  the  benefit  oT 

but  very  naturally  requested  permission  to  diooaa 

He  chose  the  Mondays,  Wednasdaya,  aadPridaya; 

the  evenings  OA  whfteh  Mies  Kemble  pl^s  Jiadet. 

tohim.  Keen,  therefore^  accepted  of  an 

The  worst  of  the  mattsr  to.  that  the  London 

see  nodiing  sdflsh  or  conceited  in  Uie  conduct  c€  Charles 

We  beg  to  hfait  to  Mr  Kemble  that  he  had  better  take  eaia  s  aefevr 

him  to  have  given  sarlona  oAmmb  thto  aaaada  la 

one.— The  elephant  whieb  Measn  Matthews  aiad  V; 

for  the  Ade^ii  ^m  atrivad  in  London  fimm 

rough  passage  across  the  channrt,  during  whi^  slaa 

bled  with  sea>slekness.    An  insurance  on  her 

for  L.4000»  and  her  ftalght  amounted  to  L.45.    Har  ^ 

twenty,  and  har  UMonera  aia  said  tobe  extremdy  doeila. 

pected  to  prove  a  star  of  tlie  first  magnitude.  *•  Qoam 

tia  gullitur  mundus.*— Young  Keen  to  playing  with  an 

pany  at  the  Hague.— Froidi  pUys  are  to  oonunence  at  ttic  E^ii 

Opera  House  in  Janaary^^  certain  SIgaor  Venaflra  has  tsfaa  i^ 

Caledonian  Theatre  ftir  a  fow  nights,  and  to  to  prodnee  a  soriatf 

ballets.    We  believe  he  and  hto  company  have  bean  In  nta^iii    IT 

Mr  Mumy  had  some  new  scenes  patated  lately,  why  doee  he  aaCp»> 

duee them?— The Thealrieal Paad  Commltlee  bava  fixed  tfa 9d 

of  January  for  their  public  dinner.  TheaflMnoribeftoadaRF*"- 

periBg. 

Weekly  List  or  Peefomcakcbs. 


Not.  Sa— Dm,  4i. 

Sat.       Vitgimim*,  ^  RoHntf, 

Mow.     Vadet  Pi  asf  r  aal.  BrUktr  i|  Skki^t  ♦  HeHnfa 

Toaa.    IPiflhM  Tett,  %  *t%»  thyuim. 

Wan.     VirgMma,  ^  The  VealVWOarea^ 

Tauaa. Kiv-'oAaf  Nof^Thi  Ni/adet^ 

Fbu      Vinkf  Prtwwtia  WUtkm  Tko^gitm,  4  Ofti 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

SBYBBAcnrw  worin  hate  been  feoelved  too  late  toheaeciMltks 
week. 

ThaeouarantoailoBfoDm  Darwent  Cooway  to  In  typsik— Wetom 
received  the  letter  of  our  friend  "W.  D.**  of  Gutoberongh.  sni  del 
attend  to  iti— The  oonamunleation  ftom  **  F.**  shall  be  fansrted  tooer 
next  SLippaaa.— The  article  by  «'  M.  O.  F.**  of  Gto^ow  viO  not 
suit  us.— We  are  aroused  with  what  Is  mentioned  to  us  by  *'  Axtti-Pli> 
giarist,"  but  cannot  atoop  to  take  any  notke  of  it— The  eonmnsks- 
tion  Arom  an  Aberdeen  correspondent,  coooeming  the  late  Mr  CBstla 
Haoket  of  Inveramsay.  win  be  of  service  to  us.—*'  RcaaiolMBieei' 
by  "  M."  shall  have  a  place,  if  we  can  find  room. 

The  verses  '<  To  a  Burr  Thtode,"  the  lines  entlfisd  ••  Tbe  Cob- 
tents  of  my  own  Pocket,"  and  die  *«  Imltalhm  of  alierism  la&idL' 
have  found  fovoar  Inonr  eyes,  and  will  probably  appsar  crs  k^.- 
All  the  foUowing  poems,  the  very  reading  of  which  cost  tunc  iljglit 
labour,  must,  for  the  present,  lie  over:—"  The  Rose  of  the  Vah^"- 
••  Forget-Me-Not,  bjr  Delta.*'—"  Song,  to  the  tune  of  *  T«ae  Hfe'i 
glad  moments.',"— «  To  Mary,"— •«  The  Dear  One."-"  Mooafiglit,'' 
— ••  The  Plighted  Bride,-— «  The  Wager— Love  aad  Ttai^^-eBd 
"  The  Student,  a  Parody.*' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Scienoe,  and  the  Arte. 


npHE  UNITED  SERVICE  JOURNAL  and  NA- 

^    VAL  and  MILITARY  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER.    Price 


CoNTKKTt:  Advance  after  the  Battle  of  Vittoria— The  Rognlat 
Controreny,  wHh  Marboft  and  Napolcoo'i  Obwnrationi -Capture 
or  Cura^oa  t  Sir  Charles  Brittene  and  Sir  Jamei  Athol— Punith- 
-meats  in  the  NaTy— Hydrofriphy }  Works  of  the  late  Captain  George 

VanoDuver.  R.N Sketch  of  the  Services  of  the  late  Major  Hebcrt 

B«Aver— Lieut.  Hardy's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Mesioo— Icebercs 
in  the  North  Atlantie->Narrative  of  the  Captivity  of  Captain  R. 
Bennet,  who  fell  into  the  Power  of  ttie  Burmese  durins  the  late 
Wax — On  Distances  at  Sea»  by  Lieut  W.  Raper,  R.N.~ Baron  Jo- 
mini's  Theory  of  War— UeuL-Gen.  Evans  on  the  Practicahility  of  an 
liiTaaion  of  British  India—Lieut.  Rosens  Travels  In  Southern  Afirica 
— The  Life  of  a  Midshipman— First  Invasion  of  Irehwd^-CoamA- 
siFOKDaMCB— United  Service  Museum— Indian  Army— Military  Edu- 
cation—Sale of  Commissions  in  the  Navy— Resources  of  the  Half- 
Pay— Editor's  Portfolio,  Geneial  Orders,  Circulais,  Courts  Martial, 
Ace  &c. 

Hknry  Colbubn  and  Richaro  Bbvtlby,  Londoni  and  Sold  by 
BsLLand  BRAoruTB,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

EMIGRATION. 


In  t  vols.  postSvo.  18s, 

nPHREE  YEARS  IN  CANADA.    An  Account  of 

''  the  actual  State  of  that  Country  !n  1896, 18S7,  and  1828.  By 
JOHN  MACTAGOART,  Esq.  CivU-Engineer  in  the  Service  of  the 
British  Government 

•'  Mr  Mactaggart  was  the  person  sdected  by  Government,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr  Rennle,  for  making  surveys  of  this  import- 
ant country*  and  he  has  produced  ample  testimony  of  his  services 
during  the  three  years  he  was  in  the  oolony.  In  there  two  volumes, 
the  author  has  compressed  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  useful  infor- 
mation, for  the  collection  of  which  he  had  peculiar  fadlities.  He 
has  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  of  knowlcJge  with  Judgment 
and  seal,  and  his  work  is  useful  to  the  politician,  the  emigrant,  the 
merchant,  and  the  {danter,  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  scienee.— iforn* 
iV*  Chronicle* 

Printed  for  Hxxnv  Colburn  and  Richard  Bbntlby,  London : 
Bbll  and  BRADruTB,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinbuigh  ;  and  JoBit 
CuMMiNO,  Dublin. 

STATUARY. 

HEROIC  GROUP  OF  THREE  FIGURES. 

To  Close  on  the  I5ih  December, 

npHE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  ROOMS 

-*-  are  now  OPEN  for  the  Exhibition  of  a  Group  of 

THREE  COLOSSAL  FIGURES, 

Sculptured  by  Mr  LAWBBirrB  Maodonald, 

and  representing  AJax  btarlng  the  dead  body  qf  Patroeliu,  and  cam" 
bating  a  TrtjjaH  Warrior, 

Admittance,  Is.  i  Seasoq  Tickets,  5s,-0pen  from  10  a.  m.  tUl 
dusk. 

Edinburgh,  18f9. 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 
HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  &c 

T^UTLER'S    ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

CAYENNE  are  particularly  recommended  for  Sore  Throat, 
Enlarflcraent  of  the  Tonsils.  Relaxation  of  the  Uvula  and  Mem- 
branes of  the  Throat,  and  consequent  Hoaneneii,  so  prevalent  at 
this  leason  of  the  year. 

They  have  been  found  of  great  utUity  by  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  pubUc ;  and  the  highest  testimony  in  the  musi- 
cal worwlmbeen  advanced  in  their  favour,  especially  wkoi,  from 
continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  of  a  hundd  atmp. 
gnhere,  the  membranes  have  become  relaxed,  and  diminished  in 
their  tone. 

Th»»e  Losengcs  are  al«o  recommended  as  a  refreshing  stimulus 
during  field  sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion.  

Prepared  by  Messrs  Butlkr.  Chemists  to  his  M^Jeety,  54,  Ix»w« 
Sacktllle  SttleU  Dublin,  and  7»,  Prince's  Street,  tdinbuijh,  and 
(authenticate  by  their  name  and  address  «  the  labeb  which juriiaf- 
llted  on  the  tops  of  the  Boxes,)  may  be  obtained  of  the  prindwd 
Druegitts  in  the  country;  of  whom  also  may  be  had,  their  ANT- 
ACID  LOZENGES  of  QUININE,  for  rellevmg  Heartburn.  Flag- 
lence.  Indigestion,  and  giving  tone  to  the  Stomach.  3s.  and  «.  6d. 
perBca. 


Just  pttbttshad* 

THE  EDINBURGH  HEVIEW, 

No.  XCIX. 

coHtnrrt. 

1.  LordKing^LilliorJohaLoeki^ 

2.  Mrs  FeUda  HeBoans'  Poetry. 

3.  French  CoiBinerolal  System. 

4.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe. 

5.  The  Bysnttne  HiitailaBa.  

e;  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government,  and  tht  *'  Oreftteit  Happi- 
ness Principle." 

7.  American  Litantnxei— Dr  Chanafng;      _     .  ..         ,     . 

8.  Vegeuble  Physiology.— Dtttittchet,  De  Candolle,  and   Un 

Maroet. 

9.  Bnrekhardf  s  Travels  in  Aiabia. 

10.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.— Farmerl  Series. 

11.  M.  Coustn's  Coarse  of  FfiOosophy. 

13.  AuldJo's  AsQiat  to  the  Summit  of  Moot  niBC 

13.  Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

14.  History  and  Present  State  of  Chanteal  Sei«W0.<-Benellui, 

tee, 

15.  New  FrtBdi'Ministry. 

LoNOMAW,  Rnaa,  Obmk,  Baowit,  tad  Oiinift  London;  and 
Adam  Black,  Edinburgh. 

This  day  is  pabHshcd, 

By  THOMAS  CLARK,  88,  Gcorgt^  Street, 

Price  Six  ShilUngs, 

No.  IX.  OF 

THE  FOREIGN  REVIEW. 

coimnTS. 
1.  Jean  Panl  Friedrlch  RIchCar. 
9.  History  of  the  Diamond. 

5.  The  French  MlnlstTT.    ^      ,    ^^    _, 
4.  Wencks  Study  of  CivU  Liw  in  Etag^nd. 
A.  Animal  Magnetiara. 

6.  The  Brothers  Stolberg.     .. 

2.  Dumoof  s  Bentham  QD  Jodlcitore* 
,  NiooUnl.  . 
9.  Montjdgne^ 
la  The  Police. 
11.  Rabyt  State  of  HoaMry. 

19  to  15.  Short  Reviews  ot  the  atweet  OaMloal,  Getmaa,  Freneh, 
aad  Spanish  Pttblleattona. 

London  i  Bukca*  Yoim o,  dr  Youwo.  Kdlaburght  TaoMAaCLAaiu 

This  day,  prioe  Two  ShUUngs, 
EAST  INDIA  AND  CHINA  TRADE. 

A  REVIEW,  of  the  Arfiruments  and  AllegaUonB 
whldi  have  been  oflbfcd  to  Parttameat  agataiattbe  renewal  of 

the  ^ait  India  Company's  Charter.  ^  ^  ^ 

London:  Effihoham  Wf lbow,  88,  Royal  Exchmco. 

Juat  publiahed. 
In  a  neat  poeket  volume,  price  9i.  fid. 

rOMPOSITION  and  PUNCTUATION  familiarly 

^    exphaned.fbrthoee  who  have  D^gleoled^itadyoranMBBiar. 

By  JusTAir  BaaaAir. 
Sold  by  EFFfWOBA-  -. .—,.,,  --, — ,-- - 
e^e  For  a  fhFoniible  opInkMi  oT  thla  worki 


'soldlwEFFmoBAif  Wixjow.aB.  Royal  IxcliaMe,  Loadoa. 
e«e  For  »  fevimmMaflnlnloaof  thla  work,  te*  this  < 
14,  No.  53. 


I  Jouraai,  Nov. 


This  day  ia  poblished, 
Priatad  oa  the  beet  I^fft  Post,  ia  4io,  pilee,  aoaall  cditSea, 
&.— Half-bound,  4a.  6d.*->Bn]arged,  fie#«-EztfapenkMged,  9s. 

mCHARDS'S  UNIVERSAL  DAILY  REMEM- 

■■^  BRANCER  for  1830,  oomprisiac  a  Diary  for  Memonnda,  A^ 
nointments.  Bills  due,  ha,  i  and  a  vartoty  of  Authentic  Information, 
Sdaptedto  the  use  of  Attorneys,  Baaken,  Merdiaat^  Gentlemen, 

•^*  nbISi*f  pSSlwSJd  aad  add  by  CoitarABLa  aad  Co..  19.  Wa- 
ter£>  Pta2i  and  ««yS  had  of  auUer  Bookaalk^ 

in  the  Ktaigdom* 


THE  MUSICAL  GEM, 

A  SOUVENIR  FOR  1830, 

Price  18fl. 
TWs  Work,  a  new  MUSICAL  ANNUAL,  coadito  of  choice  Lvrlcal 
Camnoahiana.   Vocal  aad  laatrumentaL  ftom   Ooaapoeere  of  the 
M^SedMnlty.  daaa^  Bouad  to  White  aad  YelkmSatia  Paaer. 

lished  with  Six  highl^•nlshed  Uthographte  S^^^WhJj^^  moet 
cSkSated  ArtlaSr  ineta«ag  PoitiaiU  of  Madame  Maiibraa  and 
Mdlirsoaui^wbleh  are  euo&dered  the  beat  likeneasea  that  have  yet 

""^fSirthe  very  great  soeeesa  thai  has  hitherto  atteaded  the  ttde  of 

ThVirosiCAl/fflli.  theProprietws  ^J^J^IffJ^'S^^ 
been  induced  to  have  new  DriwiBn  ekeeuted  of  ■■•dame  IMibraa 
aad  Mdlle.  Sontag.  in  order  that  Oefhturelmpvcarions  may  be  equal 

^mSSmmI  by  Mom  it  LArainr,  98,  New  Bond  Strait,  Lendoa  f 
.and  to  be  had  of  aU  Moaie  aad  Bookaelkif  in  thellBltid  KlBgdoni. 
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ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Pwptrtng  ftir  pnMtoHon,' 

DKDICATIO,  BT  PSIXISSIOWy 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 


OP 


ROPtaiT  BURNS, 


rxiXTSD  IN  1786,  bt  thb  late  mb 

AND 


ranUl  TATLOB, 


nKISHXD  IN  THB  riBST  STTLB  OF  UNB  BH0BAVIN6, 

BY  MR  JOHN  HORSBUROH. 
Sixeof  the  Print,  7^  byOinohn. 

PAINTS, ISti 

PBOOrt  ON  rilBNCB  PAPBB*         •         .         •         I»l«     Ic 
FBOOrS  ON  INOIA  PAPBB,  •         L.l>     A*. 

PROOrB  ON  INDIA  PAPBB,  BBPORB  WBITINO,  L.t,     fl. 

To  be  deliTered  itricUv  in  the  order  of  SuMcriptloD.  and  to  be 
reedy  about  the  middle  of  April.  1630, 

Edmburgh :  PobUihea  Ibr  the  Proprietor,  by  Conbtablb  end  Co. 
19,  Wetetloo  Piece ;  end  Moox,  BoTS*  and  Gbatbs.  PrintMlkn  to 
his  Majesty,  London. 

BXTBACTS  PBOM  TBerOfOKIALS, 

(The  Originals  oC  whioh  Ue  with  the  PubUshm.) 

Frdm  Sir  WaUer  Scott,  Bart, 
«' I  em  miteh  giatiiled  br  the  sight  of  the  Portrait  of  Robert  Boms. 
I  sew  that  distfoffvlibed  Poet  only  oooe,  end  that  many  years  since; 
end  bstaff  e  bad  roerlLflr  of  Ukcncsses  Mid  recolleetor  of  Ckcs,  1  shooU, 
in  anvocdinery  case,  have  hesiteted  to  oAr  my  opinion  upon  the  !«• 
Mmbunee,  sepedally  as  I  make  no  preteiMion  to  Judge  oC  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  Bums  wasso  reroarlublea  man,  that  his  futures  lemabi 
iaapressed  on  my  mlnd,tM  if  I  hed  seen  him  tely  yesterday;  and  I 
oonld  not  hesitate  to  reooenlse  this  Portrait  as  a  striking  resemUanoe 
of  the  Poet,  though  it  had  been  presented  to  me  amid  a  whole  eshl- 
bltiaa.'* 

From  Mrs  Bunu. 
■*  I  am  requested  to  eive  my  opinion  legaiding  the  Portialt  of  my 
lale  husbean,  peinted  oy  Peter  Taylor.  I  was  not  aware  that  ano> 
wer  origlnel  Portrait  had  been  taken,  but  tbt»  one  in  my  possession 
by  Na^jr^  s  but  after  sering  this  onc^  I  have  no  hesitatfon  in  sta- 
ting my  MMT  thatMt  la  oiigAU.  The  likeness  to  the  vppar  part  of 
the  £we  Is  very  striking.** 

jProBi  Mm  Sifme,  Eaq, 
•' I  eoQsiderthf  likeness  ▼etvfldthAiL  The  nose.  eyes,  and  l^row, 
are  particularly  well  deBneMPas  hut  the  lower  pert  of  the  fboe  Is 
ftilier  than  the  Poefswas  when  I  knew  him." 

From  Mn  Thomtoti,  Ihimfiie»—formtriif  Miu  Jesa 

Lewars, 
•*  1am  quit*  aetis6ed  that  the  Pletun  is  a  eorveet,  aaderen  stri- 
king likeness  of  Bvms.  I  recognised  It  in  a  momantt  and  I  must 
say  It  noaDa  to  toy  ttdnd  completely  the  appeeranee  6f  the  Poet,  with 
irt>om  I  was  inttoaately  efmiafnted  durinf  the  Utter  yean  of  his  hlb. 
1  prate  It^ready  to  Mr  Nasmyth's  Pottrait.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
noauestkmthatulsthebetterofthetwob  After  Mr  Bums  got  Into 
bad  health,  he  was  thivier  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Ikce;  butstm 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  likepess,  ev«i  in  this  rcspeot,  must  haye 
been  oorreet  at  the  time  It  was  taken." 

From  Misi  Dtmbp,  dtmgkter  i^tk&  Potts  estsemsd 

Friend. 

*' Miss  Dunlon  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  Poet  ftequently  Item 
the  time  of  his  first  publication  at  Kihnemoek,  till  the  time  of  his 
death«andhiswasnotaflMetobeforgottan.  Yet  since  then.  It  has 
not  been  placed  so  brightly  before  her  *  mlnd^  eye,*  as  on  opoiiiur 
the  box  wmtainlng  this  PortralL** 

From  Mrs  Madehose^  (ChriMda,) 
•<  I  return  you  the  fine  Portrait  of  Bums,  taken  fkom  the  life,  by 
the  late  Mr  Peter  Taylor,  his  eerly  friend.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  the 
most  striking  Ukeness  of  thefnat  Poet  I  have  ever  seen;  and  I  say 
this  with  the  more  confidence,  having  a  perfect  recollection  of  hb 
Maearance.** 

From  Petifr  Hill,  Esq. 
«'  I  bag  to  return  to  yon  the  Portrait  of  my  old  friend  Robert 
Bums,  and  feel  much  pltesure  In  having  seen  it.    In  the  oolnlon  of 
both  Mrs  Hill  and  myself,  the  ptctnre  beers  a  strong  Tcsemolance  to 
the  Poet,  such  as  he  was  when  he  first  visited  Edinburgh.** 

F)rom  David  Bridges,  Esq, 
'*  In  refbrence  to  the  Portrait  of  Bums,  I  bag  to  mention,  that  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Poet  wes  limited  to  the  last  four 


.     ,^  , ^ofhb 

lilb.  This  Picture  was  palntBd  In  1786,  when  Bums  was  in  full 
vtfoor  I  but,  bi  my  opinion,  it  exhibits  a  strong  Hkabess  of  him  lu 
hb  quiet  moments,  and  unquestionably  is  the  best  Portrait  of  Bums 
1  have  ever  seen." 

From  Charles  Kirhpairidt  Sharps,  Esq, 

«  You  desire  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  Portrait  of  Bums  yon 

some  tinoe  ago  sent  to  me.    I  think  it  extramriyUke  him,  and  that 

there  cen  be  no  dooU  about  ita  aulhontidty.    Thefirst  time  I  saw 

Bums,  was  shortly  afufcr  he  wrote  the  letter  to  my  fether,  printed  in 

Dr  Curriers  edition  or  his  work»«4it  waa  then  olw409ldBgthaB  his 
aee.  and  handaame.'*  ""^ 


41,  St  ANDnB«trSi»«7Ai 

1st  Dec  1ST9. 
WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 
NEW  EDITION, 
WITH  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  NOTES 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


ROB  ROY,  Vol.  L,  forming  Vol.    VIL    of  t» 

Edition,  has  just  been  published,  price  a^ 

VoL  IL,  helng  the  Coix&pltftkm  nf  tk# 


Nofvel,  (YoL  Yin.  of  the  Edition,)  wm  eppearoo 

WAVERLEY,  GUY  MANNERING,     and  IV 

ANTIQUARY,  each  In  S  vols.,  and  forming  Yolc  !.•  II.,  HU  IT, 
Y.,  end  VI.,  of  the  New  EtUtlon,  are  again  nspsr  jrrsik. 

The  TALES  of  MY  LANDLORD,  VcsL  L,  (Yel 
U.oftheNewBditlou.)wiUeppearoBtfaeletor  Pdsnaary.  IS& 

The  Publishers  have  the  satisfoction  of  maamauadag  ihet  te 
volume  U  llluotrated  with  destais  by  Wllkie. 

OLD  MORTALITY,   VoL    IL,   Vy     Cooper  sm 

BumeL 

The  HEART  of  MID-LOTHIAN,  by  B««, 
Slephaaoft  KIdd,  and  Fnser. 

The  BRIDE  of  LAMMERMOOR,  by  Stathari 
E.  Landseer,  Stephanoff,  and  Farrier. 

The  LEGEND  of  MONTROSE,  by  CUiit  aa< 
BoxalL 

N«  TMt  Nem  BdUIsm  qfttu  Waverley  Noveb  having'  at  tkbetfif 
ttage  qfUsprogreu  attmlnsd  a  rfyrcf  qf$ucce*»  wmprecvdemfrdlm&e 
A$uuut  qf  idttr&ture,  the  Pnprietort  haife  the  pIcsusM-r  ^  eti^hi. 
that  tkep  are  in  eontijueiue  enaUed  to  briurjbrwofna  i>i7Pi.iCArt 
Enrrmmttgeem  SrttMh,  of  the  whale  dettgne  t^the  rvspeetlme  AH»^ 
Tine  cwtse  hma  beta  adaptad,  thai  every  pttreheuer  ee^y  deptad  n 
reeeMnf  mmdembted  good iMprasUms,  wmrtthttmmdimg  tike  erryisry 

PubUabed  byCADBLL  and  Co.  Edinbarghs    and  Sold  ^vmj 
Booksdler  hi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Aa  above  may  be  had, 
Noa.  V.  and  VL  of  Ma  SKENE*S  SKETCHES, 
in  lonl  8vo  and  royal  litmo,  price  Is.  fid.  and  la.  each,  il 
of  ROB  ROY.  Also  Nos.  L  tolv.  Ilhistrative  of  WAYfiRLBY 
GUY  MANNERINO. 

MEXICO. 
Inl  niL8vo,«iihMapandmMKroasninBtntiam.  16% 

T,IEUTENANT  HARDY'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE 

*^  INTERIOR  or  MEXICO,  fai  ISM,  7.  and  8. 

Printad  toe  Hbnbt  CoLaomN  and  Ricrard  BnrTi.sr, 
apd  Soldhy  Bbll  and  BmADPon,  6,  Bank  Street,  Bdtahwsh: 
by  aU  Booksollsss. 

CNOXB  THB  sanction  OF  THE  XXECUTORa 

OF 

MR  JEFFERSON. 


Just  pohlished. 
In  two  vols,  gvo,  S4e. 

THE  MEMOIRS,  CORRESPONDENCE,  and 

■■■     PRIVATE  PA  PERS  of 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Late  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

Edited  by 

THOMAS  JEFPBRSON  RANDOLPH. 

Printed  for  Messrs  CoLnrmN  and  BeNTLDT.  London;   and  SoU 

by  Bdll  and  Brad  puts,  6,  Bank  Street,  Kdinbugh. 

In  1  VoL 

T.IFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  JOHN 

•"  LOCKE.    By  LORD  KING. 

Witfi  Extracts  from  his  Joumalsand  othernnpobUsfaed  MSS.,  sai 
eonprising  LETTeHS  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir  Isaac  Nevtoo.  the 
Eails  of  Sunderland,  Pembroke.  Monmouth,  Peterborough,  ^c^t, 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  what  is  already  known  rfspe^iqg  e  aea 
of  whom  England  has  good  reason  to  bo  pnMad.**->Tla»e«. 

•*  A  work  which  must  ever  rem^n  a  standard  book  in 
libraries.  "—li/erxiry  Gazette. 

**  The  Life  of  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  Just  published  by  Loid 
King,  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  ever  made  to  our  iis> 
ttonal  Hten^re.  The  Journal,  the  Common-Place  BotA,  a^  liw 
inedited  Writtogs  of  the  illustrious  PhiioKjpher,  which  have  desoHMi- 
ed  to  Lord  King  as  a  branch  of  the  Family,  are  invaluaUe.'^ 
QUbe, 

Printed  for  Hbnrv  Colburn  and  Richard  BBNTt.Br,  S,  New 
Buriington  Street,  London;  and  sold  by  BntiL  and  Bradfotr,  C, 
Bank  Street.  Edinburgh)  and  by  all  BookseUen. 


Edinbnagh:  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  Monlaiu 
by  CONSTABLE  dt  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  RoBsarreoN  &  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  W.  Craar, 
Jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin ;  Hurbt,  Chancb,  &  Co.  London ;  and  by 
sU  Newsmen.  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  throughoat 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  fid.  or  Stamped,  and  eeidftee  by  pott,  lOd. 
Printad  by  BAUtAxrrN  j  h  Co.  Pavl'i  Work,  Canoqgafesk 
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WJBBKLY  REOISTfiR  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BI^iLES  LETTRE& 


No.  57. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1829. 


Price  6d. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


ApoOo'i  Gift ;  or,  the  Murica!  Souvenir  for  1890.  Edit- 
ed by  Imizio  Clementl  mnd  J.  B.  Cfamer.  London. 
S.  ChappeU,  Clementl  &  Co.  &c.     4to. 

T%e  Musical  Bijou ;  an  Album  qf  Munc,  Poehyy  and 
Prose,  for  ia30.  Edited  by  F.  H.  Barney.  Lon- 
don. Gooldlng  «iid  D*Almaine.  Edlnburfh.  R. 
Purdie.  Uo. 
The  Musical  Om:  a  Souvenir  for  1830.  Edited  by 
W.  Ball  and  N.  C.  Boebsa.  London.  Mori  and 
Lavenu.     4^. 

Or  all  earthly  e^Joymente,  mueie  ia  the  purest.     There 
are  tome  which  are  more  inteUeetual,  and  others  which 
«re  more  inteneely  sensual ;  but  music  stands  alone  in 
the  power  which  it  exercises  over  human  nature,  and  by 
i^»pealing  to  that  dsUcate  and  mysterious  part  of  our  con- 
stitution which  no  anatomist  has  erer  described-— no  me- 
ta^ysioian  cTer  explained— bkids  in  its  silken  chains  all 
ranks,  and  tribes,  and  generations.     The  quettion*  why  a 
certain  succssaion  of  quick  or  slow  notes  should  thrill 
through  the  frame,  and  penetrate  the  soul,  with  so  sip- 
multaneotts  and  unltersal  an  effect,  is  one  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  answer ;  but  the  fact  remains  unaltsrahle. 

They  who  are  bold  enough  to  arow  that  they  experience 
little  ddlght  from  music,  are  o^eets  more  of  pity  than 
of  blame.     We  have  inTariaUy  obsorred  that  they  are 
persons  of  a  coarse,  querulous,  or  rulgar  temperament, 
— persons  whose  souls  and  hearts,  if  they  have  any,  are 
Imprisoned  within  a  dungeon  of  gvoss  flesh,  and  whose 
tastes  are  as  nneultlTated  as  their  minds  are  unemliel- 
llshed.     Look,  on  the  contrary,  at  him  or  her  whose 
finer  nature  is  attuned  to  every  sound  of  melody ;  there 
Is  a  depth  of  fieeling,  of  love,  and  of  gentleness  in  their 
very  voice,  which  wins  upon  you  even  before  you  see  or 
know  the  speaker.     All  that  is  profound  In  affection,  all 
that  is  soothing  in  grief,  all  that  is  elevating  in  hope,  all 
that  is  delicious  in  joy, — all  this,  and  much  more,  may  be 
beet  communicated  through  the  medium  of  music     The 
very  memory  of  an  air  that  has  been  heard  long  ago,  or 
far  away — In  happier  years,  in  early  youth,  or  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  Is  capable  of  communicating  a  joy,  equalled, 
perhaps,  by  no  other.     Whtt  brings  so  freshly  back  into 
the  heart  all  that  the  heart  has  most  loved,  as  music  ?,  A 
song — a  little  simple  song — poured  Into  the  dull  ear  of 
age,  may  carry  even  the  most  aged  out  of  their  inftrpni- 
ties»  away  from  the  feeblenesses  and  the  privations  of  the 
present  hour,-  back  to  the  roeiert  days  of  childhood,  and 
they  may  dream  that  they  once  more  bouad  along  the 
breezy  hill,  or,  in  all  the  happiness  of  exuberant  health, 
glide  through  the  merry  dance.     A  song — a  IHtle  simple 
song — breathed  beneath  the  casement  ot  the  exile  and  the 
ca^ve,  may  transport  him  in  a  moment  to  the  land  of 
bif  nativity,  may  bring  cool  and  weloom*  lears  from  his 
e}'et,  wearied  out  with  watching, . 

*'  Whilst  recollections,  sad  but  sweet, 
Arise  and  disappear.** 
These  are  the  trite  and  oommenplaee  results  of  music. 
There  is  nottilDg  which  it  does  not  illnminata  with  a 


light  richer  than  tfaftt  of  the  setting  sun.  To  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  it  lends  an  additional  grace ; — H  paints 
the  lily,  and  it  gilds  refined  gold.  The  peoeant  girl  at 
her  cottagOi^oor  singing  her  mountain-melodies,  far  up 
among  the  Alpine  heights,'  smootlisdown  the  ru|^;ed  fea- 
tures <^  the  scene,  and  pours  out  a  flood  of  human  synu 
pathies  upon  the  rocks  and  snows  of  ages.  The  noble 
maiden,  seated  upon  her  castle  walls,  whose  ancestral 
towers  look  far  over  dale  and  down,  never  appears  more 
worthy  of  her  rank  and  lofty  lineage,  than  when  to  the 
riewless  air  or  to  tiie  stars  of  night,  she  gives  forth  the 
full  soul  of  harmony.  The  music  and  the  singer  reflect 
a  mutual  charm  upon  each  other ;  and  when  did  even 
Shakspeore  paint  a  finer  picture,  or  pay  a  nobler  oompli- 
meat,  than  when  he  compared  the  tones  of  a  loved  voice 
to 

'<  Ditties  highly  penn'd. 

Sung  by  a  fiiir  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravldiing  diviskm,  to  her  lute  !** 

It  is  a  happy  proof  of  the  refinement  of  the  age,  that 
now-a-days  the  undisguisied  and  unblushing  hater  of  music 
is  unknown.  The  wish  to  avoid  n  charge  of  insensibility, 
in  this  respect,  has  perhaps  forced  some  to  seek  for  refuge 
under  the  mask  of  affectation ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
detect  the  pretended  anuteur  yawning  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  plaudits.  Yet,  ■  as  a  judicious  writer  has  well  re- 
marked, "  the  very  existence  of  this  affectation  proves  the 
preponderance  of  opinion,  among  the  refined  part  of  so- 
cle^, fh.  fkvour  of  music*J  and  as  the  ear  becomes  well 
trained,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
is  acquired,  music  will  make  the  proper  imprnnion,  and 
not  convey  the  merely  indefinite  physical  pleasure  which 
animals  are  said  to  derive  from  it.  In  common  with  man- 
kind.*' Were  It  for  no  other  reason  than  the  influence 
which  music  exercises  over  female  naxttien  and  disposi- 
tions, and  consequently  over  those  of  men,  its  cultivation 
could  not  be  too  much  encouraged.  Conjured  by  the 
magic  of  soft  tones,  every  natural  asperity  lays  itself  down 
and  sleeps,  whilst  wreathed  smiles,  and  pensive  fencies, 
and  hallowed  associations,  congregate  together,  like  fiury 
elves  in  moonlight ;  and  all  that  makes  life  lovely,  and  the 
domestic  drcle  dear,  and  distant  firiends  remembered,  and 
past  ii^uries  forgiven,  and  future  pleasures  anticipated, — 
aU  that  elevates  humanity,  and  removes  that  harassing 
discontent  which  at  times  creates  in  us  a  dissatisfiMStlon 
with  ourselves  and  all  the  world, — rises  up  l&e  flowers, 
or  rather  like  the  incense  of  flowers,  colouring  and  enrich- 
ing the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

But  language  toils  and  sweats  In  vain  to  compass  a  de- 
scription of  the  smallest  adiievement  of  music  •  Language 
may  move  round  music,  and  ocoaslooally  seem  to  approach 
it ;  but  music  is  a  sun  which  absorbs  into'itsielf,  and  rives 
forth  again  in  one  ray,  the  unHad  words  of  ages.  Blessed, 
for  ever  blessed,  be  those  mighty  masters  of  the  art,  who 
have  taken  it,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  spheies,  and  brought 
it  down  to  tlds  lower  earib  of  ours !  And  Messed,  fdr 
ever  biassed,  be  those  gentle,  ddicate,  and  noble  natureo, 
who  have  executed  what  the  others  designed,  and  whose 
sweet,  immortal  voices— :40ft  and  low,  or  fuU-tnned  and 
doari^have  obtained  a  mastery  over  us,  which  the  thun- 
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der,  high  among  the  doucb,  the  ocean,  roaring  from  its 
cayems  of  gloom,  or  the  wind,  sweeping  the  desert  and 
threading  the  moantains,  never  fossesse^ !  The  kejr  to 
man%  most  glorious  hopes  lies  in  mosie.  That  we  are 
capable  of  ei^oying  poetry,  is  nothing  wonderful;  for 
whatever  presents  a  distinct  and  tangible  idea  to  the  mind, 
creates  a  pleasurable  sensation, — the  necessary  reward  of 
an  inteUectnal  exertion ;  and  wherever  there  are  words, 
there  is  a  reference  to  something  defined  and  materiaL 
But  music  possesses  in  itself  no  ideas,  yet  is  It  the  parent 
of  a  million.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  aerial  and  impalpa- 
ble, yet  what  food  did  we  ever  eat,  what  liquid  did  we 
ever  drink,  which  so  immediately  affected  our  whole  con- 
stitotion  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  sen- 
sual and  material  appetite  would  find  its  food  in  music  ? 
yet  there  is  a  part  of  our  nature  whidi  dloet  find  Its  Ibod 
in  music.  What  is  the  oondnsion  ?  It  is,  that  mosie 
has  to  do  with  the  soul,  and  with  the  soul  alone. 

There  are,  of  coarse,  various  kinds  of  music ;  bat  the 
whole  may  be  pretty  safely  classed  under  three  great 
heads : — the  music  which  speaks  to  the  understanding,— 
the  mnsie  which  speaks  to  the  heartr— snd  the  musle 
which  speaks  to  both.    Under  the  first  daas,  we  compre- 
hend aU  those  pieces  of  learned  contrivance,  virfaieh,  while 
they  dis^y  the  Ingenidty  and  labour  of  the  eompoeer, 
are  mors  like  mathematittd  proUems,  measured  by  line 
and  rule,  than  a  suecessioa  of  sounds  appealing  to  the 
passions.     It  was  not  the  older  composers  alone  who  de- 
lighted in  these  exercises; — KaUcbrenner,   Flxis,  and 
Moocheles,  are  men  of  the  same  order,  posssssing  a  great 
deal  of  science,  and  deriving  intellectual  enjoyment  fhmi 
ito  possession— but  with  as  little  fiseling  (in  tiie  better  sig- 
nificatioQ  of  tfie  word)  as  one  of  their  own  inotruments. 
By  the  second  kind  of  mosie    that  which  speaks  to  the 
heart  alone — ^we  mean  such  simple  and  inartificial  melo- 
dies as,  though  pleasing,  could  not  take  a  lasting  hold  of 
the  memory,  unless  strongly  attached  to  it  by  some  par- 
ticular associations,  such  as  those  of  home  and  country. 
Almost  all  national  melodies  are  in  this  predicament.   It 
is  not  the  music  alone  that  endears  them  to  us,  for  that 
is  in  many  cases  too  simple  and  monotonooa,  and  even 
rode ;  it  is,  that  we  have  been  aooustomed  to  hear  them 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  we  love,  and  that  they  become, 
therefore,  memorials  of  past  hftppiness.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  to  the  third  species  of  music — that  which 
appeals  both  to  the  heart  and  the  head — that  we  must 
look  for  its  highest  triumphs;  and  for  thoss  strafau, 
which,  when  heard,  even  for  tiie  first  time,  and  under 
any  drcumstanoes,  and  in  any  country,  take  the  listener 
captive  at  once^  and  rouse  into  energy  all  the  varying 
emotions  of  his  nature.  To  men  such  as  Handel,  Mo>art» 
Hadyn,  Beethoven,   and   Weber,  belongs  this  mighty 
spelL     Before  their  compositions,  the  mnslo-mad  pas- 
sages of  the  Canons  are  no  more  thought  of,  and  the 
pretty  unadorned  airs  of  the  mere  beginner  &de  away 
into  insignificance ; — music  asserts  her  power,  assumes 
her  goldoi  throne,  extends  her  alL-touching  sceptre,  and 
the  nations  bow  down  before  her. 

This  Is  a  long  prsamUe  to  the  more  fanmedlate  suliject- 
mfttter  of  this  article ;  but  we  oould  not  resist  the  opper- 
tanity  of  expressing,  however  feebly,  the  intensity^f  our 
iiMlings  r^gwding  muskr— feelings  in  whidi  we  are  cer- 
tain our  readers  will  partidpate^  for  most  of  them,  like 
us,  must  owe  to  mode  sooie  of  the  happiest  hours  of  their 
existence.  Let  us  then  chronide  the  fiict  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  onrsdves.  Whether  it  may  have  been  upon 
the  tented  fidd,  in  the  solemn  cathedral,  in  the  glittering 
and  crowded  theatre,  akme,  or  with  a  multitude^  tnm 
ths  fuU-dioired  orchestra,  or  the  lips  of  one  we  loved,  at 
ths  banqoet-hoor,  beneath  a  thousand  lights,  or  in  the 
samoMT-glen,  with  the  meridhm  moon  smiling  from  a 
starlsss  dcy,— oh !  wherever,  or  whenever.  It  may  have 
been  heard,  never  let  it  be  fbrgotten  that  mudc  has  fallen 
upon  ma  spirit  like  the  light  of  Paradise  upon  her  vdio 
•toQd  without  th0  gate. 
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The  three  works,  whose  titles  we  have  copied 
are  a  new  spedes  of  publication,  taking  their 
aod  sqggeAed  h^,  the  eoeoest  of  tiie 
Thsir  ODOtsnts  oondst  prftodpaUy  of  orfginal 
vocal  and  instrumental,  cdculated  for  the 
the  drawing-room,  and  well  suited  to  afford  bodk 
ment  and  improvement  to  aU  who  take  delig:ht 
fascinating  art.    In  point  of  external  appearmiioe  and 
bdlishment,  the  whole  three  are  a  good  deol  like 
other,  and  they  are  all  elegant  and  attracdvo.      We 
go  over,  a  little  more  In  detail,  the  contents  i^f  co«^ 

ApoUol's  Gift,  or  the  Musical  Souvemir,  is  editod  \^ 
two  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  mudcal  reputation,  Ck- 
menti  and  Cramer.     It  is  embellished  with  flv»  lithofB- 
phio  drawings,  exceedingly  spirited  and  diatlifect. 
entitled,  "  Anhgarvan,"  «  Venice^  by  BfoonUght,* 
*<  The  Moorish  Maiden,"  are  three  of  the 
mens  of  the  art  we  have  seen*     The  contents  «f  tbe 
lume  are  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  Voenl  and  Is- 
strumental  Music      In  the  first  department,  the  hest 
pieces  are  these ;— <<  The  Song  of  Harold   Harfiigvr/ 
the  words  by  Sir  Wdter  Soott,  and  the   music  br  3£r 
John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh.     We  have  seen  no  oosi- 
podtion  by  Mr  Thomson  which  pleases  ua  more  thu 
this ;  it  is  remarkably  bold  and  spirited*  (porticolariy  k 
the  first  part,)  and,  what  is  dways  of  importance^  ibf 
mudc  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  words: — "  I^aca  fl 
sdegni  tuoi,"— Italian  words,  set  to  a  beautiful  duet  •i 
Cherubino,  every-wmy  worthy  of  the  gifted  aothor  of 
'*  Crudd  Pferohe.**     Cherubino*k  music  seldom  fiifls  t» 
charm.    We  remember  the  deBght  with  which  vre  heard 
his  overture  to  "  Anaereon**  encored  at  the  first  miviflBl 
festlvd  here : — '*  Lutxow^  Wild  Hunt,*  trondated  hr 
Bfr  George  Hogarth,  firom  die  German,  the  mosie  It 
Weber.     Weber  was  the  Lord  Byron  of  modem 
His  ^  Lutsow^  Hunt**  is  a  splendid  piece,  hut  It 
be  heard  only  with  the  origind  German  words,  whkk 
make  the  effect  wild  and  impressive  in  the  highest  de> 
gree.     A  harp  accompaniment  Is  also  a  great  laipwfe- 
ment,  and  gives  a  fine,  fuO,  swdling  sonnd  to  the  whole. 
Few  tilings  are  more  to  be  lamented  hj  the  lovers  of 
mudc  than  Weber's  premature  fate.     He  had  a  genist 
and  a  style  which  have  died  with  him ;  and  mrhich,  ftr 
originality  of  cooception  and  vigour  of  execntion,  we 
scarcely  expect  to  see  equalled  again  in  our  time: — **  Tbe 
Mooridi  Mdden,**  composed  by  Horn.     This  is  a  verr 
delightful  little  mdody,  taU  of  a  livdy  archness,  and  widi 
a  character  of  its  own,  which  is  a  great  thing  in  soogs  «f 
this  scttt.     We  foretdl  that  many  a  bright-eyed  daouri. 
between  this  Christmas  and  the  next,  will  sing  this  son* 
to  her  lover,  and  the  smiling  glances  she  will  fling  to< 
wards  the  poor  youth  as  she  dngs,  will  seal  his  £ste  for 
ever.     We  are  sorry  we  cannot  extract  the  music,  and 
give  it  a  place  here;  but  die  words,  which   are  al<s 
sprightly,  will  afford  some  notion  of  the  air;  and  bfrf 
they  are: 

TBI  MOORISH  MAn>. 

By  J.  A.  Wade. 

<<  ^  Oh  I  InUaby,  luOaby,  fiither  dear  !* 

Thus  sigh*d  a  young  Moorish  maid, 
While  a  captive  sne  loved  to  her  bower  came  near, 

And  vrfaisperM  this  serenade  :— 
^  Oh !  list  to  me,  Abra!  morning  breaks ; 

'Twill  sson  be  too  hite  for  our  flight'^ 
Hark  1  hark!  Ben  Hdim  suddenly  ^caka, 

<  Whoee  music  is  this  to-night  ?' 
« Tis  my  luUaby,  luUaby,  fiither  dear,' 

The  trembling  Abra  sdd ; 
^  I  would  sing  you  to  rest,  but  my  lute,  I  fed. 

Was  wrong  In  the  sounds  it  play'd. 
Oh !  luUaby,  luUabv,  fkther  dear, 

I  was  wrong  in  tne  sounds  I  play*d.* 
The  lullaby  soothed  him,  agdn  be  slept. 

Again  was  the  serenade  sung, 
The  maiden  for  lovtr  and  fhther  vnpi, 

WbH  oHdd  iho  ?— f9  gwitle  ttid  yoosg ! 
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One  Uit  on  the  old  man's  ahunlMriaf  oyw, 

ThM  wakoo'd  her  lMtfi*o  ton  tMn ; 
Ono  look  at  hoaTen  in  the  Moeriih  ^dm, 

And  awmir  from  her  hmd  he  yean ; 
From  her  Mullaby,  lullaby.  &thcr  dear/ 

From  all  the  fo«»d  ties  of  home, 
That  are  nothing,  or  little,  when  they  are  near. 

But  which  we  rccret  when  we  roam ;« 
Her  <  InUaby,  hillaly,  ikthor  dear  I* 

Would  oft  to  her  nuMy 


**  The  Song  of  the  Pilfrim**  is  a  rery graeeAil  andilow* 
ing  mdody ;  and  the  eompoaer,  Mendelthon  Bartholdy, 
who  visited  Edinborgh  a  few  months  ago,  is  one  of  the 
nMst  eztraerdiaary  and  aeeompUshed  young  men  at  pra- 
aest  in  the  mnsieal  world : — **  We  shall  not  meet  a^n, 
LoTe,**  by  Mr  G.  Hogarth*  is  a  Tory  sweet  eemposition, 
and  reflects  crsdit  even  on  the  acknowledged  musical 
taste  of  its  author :— **  La  ChanteuBe,**  by  Bmosr«n»  ioa 
light  and  playfU  ditty,  finely  corresponding  with  the 
words,  which  are  no  less  so.  For  Uie  sake  of  sunny 
France,  a  land  to  us  of  many  delightftil  reminiscences, 
we  sulijoin  them : 

XJL  CBAMTIUSX. 

**  Chantsr  e'est  mon  bonhsur  suprams^  tra,  la»  la»  la»  la»  1% 
Chaqos  gar90Q  me  dH  fall  m'aime^  tia»  1%  1%  1%  1%  la. 

**  Oui,  Je  me  ris  de  lenr  eonstanoe, 

De  leurs  toarmsna,  de  leurs  souftimci^ 

£t  ams  pitl^  poor  Isnrs  ehanooo% 

A  leurs  soi^lrs  mot  Jo  rspoo4K  tia,  la»  1%  lie 

*«  Bs  parlent,  Je  diante  sans  O0ss^  tra,  la,  lie 

<  Crovei  A  ma  vtve  tendresse,*  tra,  la,  Ice. 

*  Ah  I  d*anieur  moo  &me  ravie, 
Je  veos  vDOs  aimer  poor  la  vls^ 
Itfaie  du  molna  par  un  mot  fiatteur, 
I>aignei  approuver  mon  ardour,*  in,  la,  lie. 

<*  Lour  amour  se  change  en  eoUn^  tra,  la,  la,  Im. 

<  Un  Jour  vow  am  molns  sMrs,' tia,  b,  te 

*  Aimir  e'est  une  lot  eupceme  ;* 
Me  dissnt  11%  *  II  ihut  ou'oa aimei 
Ce  d4dr  un  Jour  vous  viendra, 

Mais  vieiUe  akm  on  vous  dira,'  tia,  la,  la,  la,  lie.** 

Ths  rest  of  the  vocal  mnale  of  this  volume  wo  do  net 
consider  quite  se  happy,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  '<  Ave  Saactksima**  of  poor  R.  A.  Smith,  who  hada 
f  no  perception  of  the  calmer  and  gentler  beauties  of  mo- 
ftical  composition.  Knapton^  air,  entitled  "  Youth  re* 
newed,**  lo  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  Montgomery's  words. 
Both  the  words  and  the  music  of  *'  Young  Ellen,**— the 
first  by  Bayly,  and  the  second  by  H.  Philips  we  eom- 
monplace.  ■**  Oh !  the  hour  to  meet**  is  only  a  new  totu 
aionof<<LaBhmdina;'*  and  **  I  knew  not  the  world  con- 
tained,**  by  Bamet,  Is  a  very  deee  imitation,  cspeoiaUy  in 
die  first  part,  of  a  weU-known  German  Walts.  The 
fine  words  by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  beginning  ''  CouMst 
thou  bat  know,**  are  very  well  adapted  to  a  aweet  and 
melancholy  air  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Many  of 
our  readers  may  have  seen  these  words  before,  but  we 
have  a  pleaenre  in  transforring  them  to  oqr  pages ; 

<  ecu  LOST  THOU  BUT  XVOW.* 

By  Ladif  Carumne  Lmmb* 

««  Cooldst  thou  bntknow*  bat  know  what  tis  to 

To  weep  unpitied  and  aloooi 
The  livelong  night  whilst  others  sleep. 
Silent  and  mournful  watch  to  keep. 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  what  I  hare  done. 

<«  CouUst  thou  bat  know  what  *ti8  to  aadlt. 

To  smile  when  scom*d  by  every  one ; 
To  hide  hw  asany  an  artful  wile, 
A  heart  tnat  knows  more  grief  than  fuile^ 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  what  I  have  done. 

«  And,  oh !  if  thoa  ooakist  think  how  dffMr« 
When  friende  are  changed,  apd  health  is  gone^ 

The  world  would  to  thine  eyes  q»pear. 

If  thou,  like  me,  to  none  wert  dear. 
Thou  wouldst  not  do  what  I  have  done.** 


Of  the  Inetrumental  music  a  good  deal  is  not  original, 
and  it  is  tiierelbre  unneceeeary  to  particularise  it.  The 
introductory  march  for  thepiuio-forte  and  flute,  by  Mas- 
ehelles,  is  bold  and  good ;  and  the  trio  in  A  flat,  which  it 
comprises,  is  also  clever.  There  is  an  air  by  Spohr,  which, 
though  pretty  good,  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best.  This 
composer  is  much  eeteemed  in  Germany,  and  deeerves  to 
be  better  known  here  than  he  is.  Boch8a*8  adaptation 
for  the  harp  of  Rossini's  charming  air,  "  Assise  a  pie,"  is 
good.  The  volume  condudee  with  the  following  fac- 
simiksb  all  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting : — 
Weber*s  first  sketches  of  the  Opera  of  Oberon ;  Air  by 
Moiart;  Canon  by  Dementi;  Musical  Puzsle-^to  be 
read  eidiarway — by  Hadyn;  and  Andante  by  Beeth* 
oven. 

The  Mumcai  Bijou,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
published  last  year,  is  In  no  respect  inferior  to  ApoUo*a 
Gift  Its  five  lithographic  embellishments  are  all  good. 
They  are  entiUed,  ''  The  Arabian  Steed,**  <*  The  ExUed 
Knight,**  "  The  Bridal  Mom,**  <<  The  Parting,**  and 
*<  The  Preeentation  Fhite.**  The  Uterary  contents  are 
yet  more  varied  and  ambitious,  several  prose  tales  being 
introduced,  and  some  poems  which  are  not  set  to  music. 
The  contributors,  boUi  to  the  literary  and  musical  de- 
partments, are  numerous  and  highly  respectable.  The 
following  song  by  Bayly,  not  unsuccessfully  set  by  Raw- 
llnga,  is  the  first  in  the  volume  s 

rORS,  BEWASX! 

By  Tlumin  Hayna  Bayhf, 

"  Poete,  beware !  never  compare 
Woman  with  aught  in  earth  or  in  air ; 
Earth  may  be  brtgbt,  air  may  be  light, 
Bat  brightnees  and  lightnees  in  woman  unite. 
Can  vou  suppose  eyes  are  like  sloes^ 
Or  toat  her  blushee  resemble  the  roee ; 
Where  shall  we  seek  for  sloes  that  can  speak^ 
Or  roses  that  rival  an  eloquent  cheek  ? 

'<  Surelv  you  ne*er  saw  lilies  so  folr 

As  the  ranhead  that  peepe  through  the  curls  of  her  hair ! 

Surely  her  lips  red  rubies  edipee 

The  coral  she  weare,  and  the  nectar  she  sips! 

Birds,  in  the  spring,  sweetly  may  sing^ 

But  woman  sings  better  than  bird  on  the  wing : 

Then,  Poets,  lieware !  never  compare 

Woman  with  aught  in  earth  or  in  air  !** 

On  the  whole,  the  instrumental  music  Is  better  than 
the  vocal  in  the  Bijou.  The  three  best  songs  are,  *'  A 
Persian  Lore  Song,**  by  J.  Jolly ;  *'  Helm  and  Shield  are 
staln'd  with  rust,**  by  Bishop ;  and  **  Ye  stars  of  Night," 
a  duet  by  Bamett,  of  which  the  melody  is  sweet  and 
simple,  and  full  of  feeling,  the  harmony  good,  and  the 
whole  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  voices.  The  air 
of  "  The  Exiled  Knight**  is  not  melancholy  enough,  but 
the  symphonies  are  good,  and  ^lartake  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  words  than  the  song  itself.  *'  Stay,  Time, 
stay,**  is  light  and  rather  elegant;  but  the  accompani- 
ment is  deficient.  The  "  Air  Espagnol**  Is  pretty ;  and 
there  are  somedever  psssages  in  "  Rest  ye^  rest  ye,  rapid 
streams,**  by  RodwelL  Of  the  instrumental  mnslc^  our 
farourites  are  the  ''  Waltz,**  by  Burrowes,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly graceful.  The  first  part  is  not  se  good  as  the 
second,  and  the  third  is  more  elegant  than  either.     The 

fourth  part,  commencing  in  the  key  of  Q,  is  all  good : 

"  Air,  with  Variations,**  by  J.  W.  Holder,  which  is  easy 
and  flowing,  and  the  passages  lie  well  to  the  hand :  — "  Rondo 
and  Polacca,**  by  Herz,  in  which  the  sul^eet  is  well  ohceen, 
'*  Dormez,  dormez,**  being  a  favourite  French  afar,  and 
the  Polacca  which  follows^  an  approved  Spanish  air ;  the 
arrangement  also  is  good,  and  the  oompoeition  not  so  dif- 
ficult as  Herz*s  music  generally  is : — <*  Divertimento, 
introducing  a  foiry  march,**  by  Kiallmark,  light  and 
pretty  :_And'*  Duet  forthePiano.forte,'*by  Kalkbtenner, 
whidi  is  exceedingly  good,  and  full  of  fine  modulatfoos. 
In  speaking  of  the  songs,  we  omittod  to  meDtkm  a  "  R*. 
manoe**  by  Rossini,  adapted  to  French  words  by  jd,  Jouy. 
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TbMgli  difficult  to  do  jusUce  to»  it  is  one  of  the  best  eom-j 
paritioot  in  the  v<dttme.  Tlie  aooompaainients  are  yerfj 
fine,  and  the  whole  it  more  in  Weber*t  than  in  Roesini't; 
usual  stjle.  Before  quitting  the  Muncal  SUo*,  we  can-i 
not  deny  ourseWes  the  pleasure  of  quoting  tne  fidlowing. 
beautifid  little  poem  by  Mrs  Hemans,  which,  we  obsenre, 
ia  reprinted  from  the  Cambrian  Qmarterfy  Magazmt : 

FAREWELL  TO  WALES.     '  '   f 

By  Mrs  Hemans,  ' 

"  The  Toioe  of  thy  streams  in  my  spirit  I  bear«-  ] 

Farewell !  and  a  blessinf  be  with  thee,  green  land  t 

On  thy  halls,  on  thy  hearths^  on  thy  pure  mountain  air. 
On  the  strings  of  the  harp,  and  the  minstrers  free  hand  ! 

From  the  lore  of  my  soul  with  my  tears  it  is  shed, 

Whilst  I  leave  thee,  oh !  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead ! 

**  I  bless  thee ;  yet  not  for  the  beauty  which  d  wdls 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  or  the  waves  of  thy  shore ; 

And  not  for  the  memory  set  deep  in  thv  dells. 
Of  the  bard  and  the  warrior— the  mighty  of  yore ; 

And  not  for  thy  songs  of  those  proud  ages  fled. 

Green  land,  poet-laiul  of  my  home  and  my  dead ! 

«<  I  bless  thee  for  all  the  true  bisoms  that  beat. 
Wherever  a  lone  hamlet  smiles  under  thy  skies ; 

For  thy  peasant  hearths  burning,  the  stranger  to  greet. 
For  the  soul  that  looks  forth  from  thy  chndren*k  kind 
eyes ! 

May  the  blessing,  like  sunshine,  around  thee  be  spread. 

Green  land  of  my  childhood,  my  home,  and  my  dead  !" 

The  Mugical  Gtm^  which  ia  edited  by  Messrs  Ball  and 
Bochsa,  has  six  liChographic  embellishments,  of  which 
the  two  most  interesting  are  well-executed  portraits  of 
Madame  Malibran  Garcia  and  Mademoiselle  Sontag. 
Short  mamoirs  of  both  these  ladies  are  also  given.  The 
notice  of  Garcia,  which  is  very  brief,  we  subjoin  : 

MADAME  MAUBRAN  QARCIA. 

"  This  highly  accomplished  ladv  is  the  daughter  of  Signor 
Garcia,  the  well-known  tenor  singer,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London  in 
1818,  and  again  in  1823.     She  was  first  introduced  to  the 

?ublic  on  toe  same  boards,  in  the  character  of  Rosloa  in 
if  Barhiere  di  Seviglia  in  the  season  of  1825,  when  only  in 
her  seventeenth  vear,  and  immediately  secured  that  enviable 
popularity  which  so  Justly  distinguishes  her  various  talents. 
In  1826,  she  accompanied  her  father  to  America,  where 
operaa  were  then  performing  at  New  York,  in  which  city 
she  married  Monsieur  Malioran.  Two  years  afterwards, 
she  was  in  the  highest  vogue  in  Paris,  from  whence  she  re- 
turned to  the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  where  she  shone 
with  increased  lustre  through  the  brilliant  season  of  1829. 
The  natural  gifts,  and  industriouslv-cultivated  acquirements 
of  this  young  and  graceful  artitte,  place  her  at  the  bead  of  her 
laborious  profession.  To  the  acknowledged  charms  of  voice, 
face,  and  person,  she  adds  mental  attainments  of  uncom- 
mon excdlence.  £qually  mistress  of  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  kinguages,  Madame  Mulbran  has  la- 
sued  various  musical  comoositions,  to  which  science  and 
public  taste  have  affixed  aliae  the  stamp  of  fiivour.  In  the 
words  of  an  eminent  critic :— <  She  has  all  the  endowment, 
all  the  acouisitiouT  and,  above  both,  all  the  devotion  and 
eoncentration  of  mind  common  to  those  strong  and  gifted 
individnala  who  rise  to  pre-eminence,  whatever  the  nature 
of  their  pursuits.*" 

Of  the  songs  in  this  volume,  "  The  crystal  stream,**  by 
Bamett,  is  pretty  good ;  **  Leonore,'*  by  Weigl,  is  better ; 
"  The  Mountain  Boy,**  by  Walter  Tumbull,  is  pretty, 
but  not  quite  so  original  as  we  oould  wish  ;  *'  The  Vine- 
Dresser's  Song**  consists  of  words  adapted  to  Weber*s  ex- 
quiaite  Waltz,  which  are  so  completely  inapposite,  that 
they  reflect  materially  upon  the  taste  of  the  Editors.  The 
of  setting  lively  words  to  this  beautiful  and  pathetic 
[Mritiaii — a  compoaition  which  breathes  the  very  soul 
of  fosUof — 4s  pTCpeeterous.  Lord  Byron*s  poem,  *'  I  saw 
thee  wasp,**  ia  very  awweasfully  set  to  music  by  Malibran 
— ^the  minor,  in  paitScolar,  is  very  Micitous.  Among 
the  instrumental  muiic,  we  are  «s|wcially  pleased  with 
the  two  Waltses  by  Lady  Winimn  Lotomk,  which  are 
at  onoa  graocfra  and  ladylike. 


On  the  whole,  we  have  gone  over  each  of  these  that 
volumes  with  very  oonsideraUtaatislactioD.  Tlwa^itii 
not  to  be  denied  that  moat  of  the  beet  pieces  they  rnsiiBs 
are  by  foreign  compooers,  they  yet  argue  well  of  the  pra- 
fideney  to  which  this  country  has  now  attained  in  moaiesi 
science ;  and  the  extensive  sale  which  we  trust  th^  wl 
find«  will  still  .farther  prove,  that  a  general  deaire  to  cai- 
tivate  this  most  fascinating  of  all  arta  or  sdences  is  eu 
tending  itself  more  and  more  over  the  Hngfdom.  VW* 
should  be  glad  to  see  one  or  all  of  these  bocdca  in  evj^ 
drawing-room  we  enter. 


The  Htiiory  of  Scodamd,  By  Sfar  Walter  Scott,  Bart 
In  two  v<dumee.  Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  352. 
(Being  Vohane  First  of  the  Historical  I>qMKrtmtmt  ^ 
DrLardner^s  Cabinet  Qfdopadia,)  Londoa.  Priolsi 
for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green.   I89DI 


Ws  attempted,  not  long  ago,  (in  reviewing  the 
series  of  Stories  from  the  History  of  Ireland,)  to  expn» 
our  notion  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Sir  WaHo't 
genius,  and  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  arranged  sad 
matured  itself  in  his  mind.    We  do  not  intend  to  go  over 
again  so  soon  what  we  then  said ;  it  will  he  time  eeengh 
to  repeat  ourselves  some  five  or  «x  ysara  hence  ; 
not  yet  quite  exhausted  our  good  thinga.      But 
the  reader  to  keep  in  mind,  that  somehow  or  mnothcr.  Is* 
gically  or  illogically,  we  came  to  the  opinion,  that  Sir 
Walter,  by  a  kind  of  inexplicable  taot,  genendl  j  nsaaa- 
ged  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  although  it  was  oftm 
difficult  to  discover  the  way  by  which  he  reached  tbeiB. 
This  peculiarity  eminently  fits  him  for  the  eacecotioii  «f 
the  task  he  has  now  taken  in  hand,  the  compilatBeBi  af  s 
popular  history  of  his  native  land.  His  style  of  narratiTe 
is  admirably  calculated  to  please  that  large  class  whot 
though  reaiUng  for  amuaement,  are  contented  to  take  n>- 
struction  also,  provided  it  comes  without  too  mnehlaboar. 
Sir  Walter  never  interrupts  the  smooth  progresaof  the  werk 
by  a  tough  piece  of  ratiocination,  or  a  teazing  reference  ts 
authorities,  which  might  induce  a  half  wish,  on  the  part 
of  his  readers,  to  try  once  in  their  lives  to  judge  for  tbem- 
selvea,  but  which  the  vis  inertiot  of  their  nature  rssiden, 
both  morally  and  physically,  imposdhle.     At  the  same 
time,  he  is  to  these  people,  what  they  sehlem  meet  with, 
— a  guide,  in  whom  wiser  men  might  repose  all  hot  iaa- 
plicit  confidence.     We  know  not  how  it  is,  bat  we  ie^ 
convinced  that  our  author  has  formed,  in  his  own  way,  a 
juster  notion  of  the  history  of  Scotland,  than  men  of  much 
higher  pretensions  to  acute  and  laborious  research.     We 
are  vrilling  to  pit  our  historian  against  either  of  his  oofla- 
boratenrSf  (Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Thomas  Mooce^) 
and  give  them  odds.     It  is  impossiUe  that  either  of  thou 
can  come  to  time.   Sir  Jamea  will  not  be  ready  before  the 
year  1867, — Moore  not  till  he  has  finbhed  his  Life  ef 
Byron,  and  heaven  only  knows  in  what  omio  domisti  that 
will  be! 

Sir  Walter  says,  in  his  first  page, — **  Our  limits  oblige 
us  to  treat  this  interesting  sulject  more  concisely  than  we 
could  wish,  and  we  are,  of  course,  under  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  many  details  which  engage  the  attention  and 
fiMcinate  the  imagination.**  This  voluntary  preference  of 
the  equable  flow  of  a  continuous  narrative,  to  the  admix- 
ture of  strong  lights  and  shadows,  wliieh,  affiording  a  rich 
harvest  of  sparkling  quotations,  are  the  joy  of  the  critic, 
obliges  us  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  we  are 
perhaps  occasionally  too  much  addicted — taking  all  the 
talk  to  ourselves,  and  leaving  no  vacant  ^aoe  far  tlie 
author  to  show  how  he  can  speak. 

The  present  volume  brings  the  story  down  to  the  dis- 
astrous field  of  Flodden,  and  the  deaA  of  James  IV.  The 
previous  history,  according  to  the  luminous  and  grsfhie 
details  of  our  author,  may  be  fitly  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods. The  first  extmds  to  the  accession  of  Malcolm 
Cean-more.  Thb  may  be  considered  as  the  time  daring 
which  the  petty  tribes  of  Scotland  were  massing  then- 
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selves  into  one  natloii,  and  erery  thing  is  extremely  ob- 
scare.     The  remotest  portion »  indeed,  li  in  ntter  dark- 
ness;   as  we  approach  its  termination,  light  begins  to 
lM*eak  in,  bat,  like  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  it  is  feeble 
and  uncertain.     The  second  period  extends  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Malcolm  to  the  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence against  Edward  I.     Daring  its  lapse,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  race  were  spreading  their  power,  langoage,  and 
customs  throughoat  the  coantry.     The  government  had 
remoulded  itself  according  to  the  altered  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  original  inhabitants  had  sank  into  a  se- 
condary importance.    The  new  masters,  however,  had  not 
contracted  a  local  attachment  to  their  new  possessions — a 
circumstance  which  held  out  flattering  hopes  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  English  kings.     The  third  period  may  be 
viewed  as  commencing  with  the  accession  of  Robert 
Bruce.     The  different  classes  had  been  fairly  beaten  into 
something  Uke  unity  of  sentiment  and  attachment  to  the 
country.     FVom  this  time  we  may  date  the  existence  <^ 
Scotland  as  a  nation ;  and  from  this  time  our  annals  be- 
come clearer  and  more  copious. 

In  treating  this  part  of  our  history — as  far  as  he  has 
yet  gone — Sir  Walter  has  confined  himself  to  a  history  of 
the  executiye.  We  have  almost  no  notices  of  the  body 
of  the  nation,  nor  perhaps  do  many  materials  exist,  out 
of  which  these  more  domestic  annals  coold  be  constructed. 
The  appreciation  of  the  different  kings  and  statesmen,  and 
of  their  measures,  is  made  with  much  discrimination. 
The  comparisons  of  the  respective  fbrces  of  Scotland  and 
England  are  strikingly  Just. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  really  read  this  work  with  de- 
light. There  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
candour,  and  a  tempered  humanity,  which  are  the  evi- 
dence of  rich  feeling,  ripened  by  a  long  experience. 


The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,     No,  IX,     November, 

1829.     London.     Treuttel  and  Wurtz. 
ITie  Foreign  Review  and  Continental  Miscellany,     No, 

IX,    November,  1829.     London.     Black,  Young,  and 

Young. 


Thess  are  good  and  interesting  Nombers  of  their 
spectire  works ;  and  sudi  being  the  case,  we  are  in  no 
hurry  to  ascertain  which  is  the  better,  being  most  de- 
cidedly of  the  same  opinion  with  that  unquestionable 
autlNnrity,  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  literature,  Mrs  Ma^ 
laprop,  that  '*  comparisons  are  odoriferous.**  We  prefer 
giving  an  analysis  of  their  contents,  stating,  in  a  few 
words,  our  opinion  of  any  article  that  may  seem  to  have 
peculiar  claims  to  praise  br  blame,  as  it  passes  under  re- 
view. We  arrange  the  articles  under  the  heads  of  the 
respective  nations  of  whose  literature  they  profess  to 
treat. 

France, — The  Foreign  Review  has  this  time  aasomed 
the  occupation  of  its  defunct  brother,  (is  it  defunct  ?)  the 
Retrospectivef  and  treated  us  to  a  commentary  on  the 
EsmjB  of  Montaigne.  We  class,  under  the  same  depart- 
ment of  literary  enquiry,  (namely,  the  retrospective,)  a 
sliort  article,  in  this  Journal,  on  a  French  translation  of  an 
old  Italian  chronicle,  entitled  "  The  Convent  of  Bigano  ;** 
and  an  equally  short  review  in  ite  competitor,  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  Inquisition  of  France.  Condng  nearer  to  our 
own  days,  we  find  the  leading  article  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly treating,  in  an  amiable  and  philosophical  spirit,  of 
the  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  personal  character 
of  Napoleon  by  the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne ;  and  also  re- 
buking the  lies  of  M^ry  and  Barth^^y,  in  their  poem 
entitled  Waterloo ;  whilst  the  Foreign  Review  gives  us  a 
notice  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo ;  and  in  an 
artide  on  the  Memoirs  of  Vidocq,  affords  a  spu*ited  expo- 
sure of  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  modem  Conti- 
nental police,  with  an  application  to  some  late  innovations 
in  this  department  of  the  executive  at  home.  The  paper, 
lUcvwiae,  on  the  new  French  ^Iinl«try,  contains  vome  home- 


truths.  Geneva,  in  its  moral  and  intdleetaal  chaiaeter, 
is  so  essentially  French,  that  we  may  take  it  in  liere» 
and  inform  our  readers,  that  they  will  find  in  the  Foreign 
Review  a  prSds  of  ^bm  labours  of  the  late  Etienne  Do- 
mont  in  the  depifftment  of  Jurisprudence ;  and,  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly,  a  sketch  of  his  life,  which  is  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  For  information  re- 
specting the  jiresent  state  of  literary  and  sdeatific  exer- 
tion in  France  we  must  at  present  look  to  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  alone ;  which  contains  a  history  of  Pftcho,  the 
enterprising  traveUer  in  the  Cyrenalca,  with  an  abstract 
of  his  discoveries,  (by  Mr  Conder,  the  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  and  also  of  Modern  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vds ;)  a  retiew  of  a  French  Tour  through  the  Nether- 
lands, (by  Bowring ;)  an  instructive  article  on  the  recent 
progress  of  Physical  Astronomy,  apropoi  of  Pont^coulant's 
*'  Th^orie  Analytique  dn  Systems  du  Monde,'*  (by  Mr 
Galloway,  a  Scotchman  ;)  an  article  on  Denon's  historical 
researches  in  the  province  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  another 
on  a  translation  of  tlie  Greek  Erotic  writers,  now  in 
progress  at  Paris. 

Spain, — Nobody  expects  mueh  from  this  country  just 
now.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  contains  seme  important 
statistical  details  of  ita  preset  condition,  by  Mr  M'Cnl- 
loch,  the  political  economist;  and  a  critical  sketch  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  Gorostiza,  a  Spanish  Creole.  The 
Foreign  Review  has  tluree  paragraphs  : — One  on  the 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Young  Biscajran  Giri  of  the 
16th  Century ;  another  on  a  Treatise  on  Political  Eco^* 
nomy,  with  a  particular  application  to  tiie  present  stats 
of  Spain;  and  the  third  on  a  Memorial  by  Sr.  Gon- 
salez  Azaola,  now  travelling,  by  order  of  his  sovereign, 
through  France,  Flanders,  and  England,  "  to  ascertain 
the  best  method  for  organizing  companies,  which  foreigners 
are  invited  to  join,  under  the  protection  of  the  ^[lanish 
government,  and  with  the  most  ample  guarantees,  in  order 
to  establish  associations  for  wcnrking  coal,  iron,  and  other 
mines  in  the  Peninsuhi.*'  We  think  that  the  statistical 
notices  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  taken  In  connexion 
with  the  other  facts  just  mentioned,  are  charming  indica  • 
tions  that,  disorganized  and  degraded  though  Spain  may 
be,  her  case  Is  not  yet  utteriy  hopeless. 

Itafy, — The  Foreign  Quarterly  has  a  long  and  inte- 
resting article  on  the  southern  dialects  of  Italy.  It  con- 
tains, likewise,  a  notice  of  the  Venetian  Pindemonte,  the 
fHend  of  Alfieri  and  Foscolo;  and  avails  itself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  latter*B 
Operette,  to  correct  some  of  his  misrepresentations  re- 
garding his  treatment  in  England.  The  Foreign  Re- 
view has  an  article  on  the  works  of  the  Florentine,  Nico- 
lini,  a  personal  friend  of  Foscolo,  calculated  to  throw 
additional  light  on  modem  Italian  literature. 

Gtrmany, — All  the  notioes  in  both  reviews  respecting 
this  country,  are  strictly  literary,  except  some  statistical 
intelligence  regarding  Prussia,  and  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Hungary, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Fo^ 
reign  Review.  In  reference  to  archaeological  knowledge, 
we  find,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  reviews  of  Heeren*s 
Treatise  on  the  Politics,  lutercoorse,  and  Commerce  of 
the  Ancients ;  and  a  supplementary  article  to  that,  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  on  Niebuhr*s 
Roman  History.  The  Foreign  has  a  review  of  Pinder*B 
Antiquarian  Researches  into  the  knowledge  and  esti- 
mation of  the  Diamond,  in  the  diflierent  ages  which  have 
preceded  ours ;  and  also  notices  of  Matthias's  late  edition 
of  Euripides,  and  the  Bonn  Philologists*  edition  of  Syn- 
cellus  and  Nicephorus.  To  the  literature  of  an  age  gone 
by,  but  which  still  continues  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  intellect  of  the  present,  belong  the  works  of  Schiller, 
Richter,  and  the  two  Counts  Stolberg.  The  dissertation 
on  the  "  Wailenstdn's  Camp'*  of  Schiller,  together  with 
the  copious  poetical  translations  from  that  piece,  (in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly,)  are  by  the  same  masterly  hand  that 
some  years  ago  favoured  the  public  with  the  other  two 
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parts  of  tbU  trilofy.  One  of  these  extracts  appeared  aome 
moutha  a(o  io  oar  own  columna.  We  thoufht  highly  of  it 
theo ;  but  now,  that  we  tee  it  along  with  its  companione,  we 
do  not  hesitate  toaaj,  that  the  translator  has  succeeded  In 
giTing  to  the  English  public  m  spirited  and  £slthfiil  ver- 
sion  of  a  poem  which  we  once  held  to  be  utterly  untrana- 
lateable.  The  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writiofs  of  Jean 
Paul  Richt«r»  which  forms  the  leading  article  in  the  Fo- 
reign RsTiewt  is  by  a  gentleman  of  whoee  talenta  we  have 
often  taken  occasion  to  express  onrselres  with  much  ad- 
miration. We  have  little  doubt  that  he  will  receive  both 
our  praise  and  blame  with  the  same  profound  disregard 
which  he  has  evinced  towards  praise  and  blame  firom  the 
very  highest  authorities.  Nerertheless,  we  cannot  re- 
frain i^ua  intreating  Mr  Carlisle  once  more  to  try  to 
write  the  language  of  common  men.  There  has  crept 
into  his  style  of  thought,  feelings  and  language,  an  affec- 
tation of  which  we  find  no  traces  in  his  earlier  writings 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  force  of  his  really  original 
▼lews,  and  which  is  repuhdve  and  disgusting  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  We  regret  to  see  a  man,  who  might  so 
easily  nnbosom  his  rich  treasore  of  hidden  thought  to  his 
fellows,  persist  in  oaayeying  It  through  a  medium  which 
he  knows  to  be  unpalatable.  The  Counts  8t<dberg  arv 
worthy  of  attention,  as  the  first  sheep,  who,  in  a  fit  af 
sentimental  and  mystical  enthusiasm,  leaped  back  over  the 
wall  which  marks  the  precincts  of  the  B4Nni8h  fbhU-«n 
exploit  which,  in  consonance  with  the  grcgarioos  charac- 
ter of  that  animal,  has  since  been  followed  by  a  numerous 
ble«ting  and  baaing  herd.  The  Exposition  of  the  Tenets 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  Girardet  of  Dresden,  is  meant  to  sup- 
ply some  information  of  the  manner  In  which  these  &- 
there  work  upon  the  weak  beads  of  weak  men ;  but  un- 
fortunately, the  worthy  pastor  has  borrowed  both  CmsIb 
and  arguments  firom  Pascal^s  Letires  <tun  Pravrnt^al,^-^ 
and,  what  is  worse,  has  by  no  means  improved  thcsn  by 
the  process.  In  intimate  connexion  with  this  whimper- 
ing sect,  stands  the  great  humbug.  Animal  Magnetism, 
of  whoee  mysteries  a  very  instructive  revelation  is  given 
in  the  present  Number  of  the  Foreign  Review.  The 
only  remaining  article  that  we  have  to  notice  In  oon^ 
nexion  with  Germany,  is  a  short  review  in  the  last-men- 
tioned  work,  of  a  book,  entitled  '*  A  Monument  to  the 
Memory  of  Moses  Mendelsohn,**  the  most  amiable  and 
enlightened  Hebrew  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Greece, — The  Foreign  Quarterly  contains  an  able  ejv 
poaS  of  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  new  Greek  state, 
apparently  from  official  documents. 

We  thought  this  exhaustive,  and  perhaps  rather  dry 
analysis,  of  the  contents  of  these  two  Reviews,  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  convey  to  our  readen  an 
idea  of  the  great  mass  of  information  they  contain  re- 
specting Continental  matters.  We  begin  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  task  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  EngllA 
public  to  the  inconceivable  foct,  that  there  is  sudi  a  thing 
as  science  and  literature  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
island,  will  be  ultimately  eifocted  by  the  united  efforts  of 
these  rival  works.  like  dogs  In  couples,  after  all  their 
snarling  and  tugging,  they  seek  one  common  resting-place. 
They  an  mutual  supplements.  We  heartily  wish  sueeeas 
to  both. 


7^  Young  Lady's  Book  A  Mamud  ofdegant  Recrea- 
tumsy  £xercUe8y  amd  Purnuts.  London.  Viietdly, 
Branston,  U  Co,     Pp.  506. 

This  !r  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  valuable  pnblicatkms 
which  the  present  season  has  produced.  The  work  Is 
richly  bound  In  crimson  silk,  and  adorned  with  an  id- 
mast  unaccountable  number  of  woodcuts,  executed  in  a 
very  graceful  and  superior  style.  But  it  is  for  its  In- 
trinsic and  solid  merits  that  we  chiefly  prize  it, — for  tiie 


{* 


the  fomale  mind,  and  the 

person.     Before  examining  them,  we 

the  contento  might  be  too  light  and  trlvinl,  and  that  thq 

might  be  more  cabulated  to  amuse  tiM  ywenas  lad7*afaq 

or  flatter  her  vanity,  than  to  extend  her   kn^wfadgo  «r 

improve  her  taste.     We  have  been.  In  tfiis 

agreeably  disappointed.     The  Editer  of  Use 

we  should  rather  say,  the  Editors,  for  wm 

snMMtee  the  nHude  to  emanate  firoaa  one  wco*^ 

more  important  oljeols  In  view,  and  by  Ids 

ing  the  various  subjects  he  discnssw,  has  proTwd 

at  once  a  person  of  extensive  reading,  of  tnrrellmt 

ment,  of  gentlemanly  breeding,  and  of  dlgtiiart 

tions  regarding  what  ponstitutea  the  traa  -value  «f  ths 

fomale  character.    We  do  not  know  any  ytwcj  in  ^rbkha 

yoong  lady  oonld  better  spend  a  portion  of  her  tiime  thaa 

In  going  through  this  book  firom  beginnlm^  to  end.     Wc 

ventora  to  say  that  she  would  rise  from  Its 

and  better.     Neither  would  she  study  it  no 

least  If  she  had  thoee  dispoaitlons,  and  tbsii 

ambition,  which  we  hope  all  yoong  ladiea  hsi' 

very  for  from  being  of  a  firlvolous  and 

still  the  work  Is  written  In  that 

almost  eonvemtional  style,  which  Irrssistiblj 

the  attention^  and  eommnnloates  Inatnictkm  In 

agreeable  of  all  ways. 

The  foUowiag  anl^|ects  are  treated  o^  iindai 
heads,  and  aU  in  a  Uherai  and  enlightenod  opirU : — MonI 
Depertmsnt   -Botany, or 
chfliogy — Entomology — The  Aviary — Tho 
broitey^-The  Escmtoird-^Paintlng— M 
-^ArdMry— Riding— and  the  Omamenl 
der  which  head  are  oomprised  Inatructioiia  in  a  grant  va- 
riety of  elegant  aooompllshments,  and  works  sf  art  aai 
ingenuity.    It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  above  £- 
visions  must  necesaarlly  be  rather  dry  rendiag  ;  bvt  nsav 
of  them  are  so.     There  is  Just  enough  of  aclenco  intro- 
duced to  make  the  Information  valuable ;  while  Uic  whsir 
is  put  into  so  popular  and  attractive  a  garb,  that  maaysf 
the  most  important  truths  of  even  Botany  and  Bflusrri 
ogy  are  communicated  without  the  aid  of  any  of  these 
long  lists  of  unpronounceable  words,  whooe  rery 
aaoe  is  eneogh  to  fiighlsn  the  youthful  student, 
speehnen  of  the  style  prevalent  thnoghomt  the 
we  extract  the  following  short  passage  from  the 
entitled '*  The  Fkrist :  ** 

*<  Should  a  yoang  lady  prsfon  a  total  diawgardef 
I  should  yet  be  aawilling  to  adflsU  the*  ahe 
of  fesli^  their  sweet  JnfliiiMire^  though  circumatancesm^ 
have  rendered  her  ineensihls  to  th«m :  and  aheald  "^     ~ 
cllned  to  propose  to  her  afew  questlonsi  by  way  of 
log  the  cause  of  so— as  It  would  seem  to  me— ui 
an  insensibility.    I  would  ask  her,  if  she  had  ever,  durim 
her  Ittflmcy  or  ehiWhoed,  been  permitted  to  run,  sit,  walk^ec 
gather  wild  liowen  In  the  green  meadows?    If  she  had 
waded,  faraait  high.  In  theleng  grass,  to  cather 
andaoml?    If  she  had  everlUed  her  ftock  with 
pridhighcnslf  In  folding  the  reddert  lipped?    Ifahehad 
ever  poted  her  young  comnanions  with  Dall%  made  on  ths 
instant  with  firesh-catherea  cowslipe ;  or  sUly  adorned  tf 
with  cleavers,  and  laughed  to  see  thefar  repeatedly  vain 
deavours  to  escape foom  their  tenarions  hold?     1  f  ahe 
bean  permitted  sB  tfaess  sports,  and  yet  loved  net  dieae 
toyaofherohildheod,  I  should,  Indsed^foartkaihar  ' 
were  a  dsdniiiioy  of  taste  In  generaL    I  shoaU  oe^Jectar^ 
that  shc^  who  loved  net  the  lovely  drees  and  varknia  eraa- 
ments  In  which  Nature  and  the  Seasons  ara  attired,  weoU 
have  little  relish  for  the  delightfolscenery  of  Spenser;  that 
she  who  foiled  to  treasure  up  these  earty  assodatlona  of  la- 
nooent  pkasares,  vnrald  but  ill  appreciate  the  hoBMn  sym- 
patfhieaofShahipeam    If  It  sfaeuhl  appear  that  those  yospi 
pleasures  were  vrhollTanknown  to  her,r-<htsha  had  bsm 
aeeortamed  to  e^foy  tka  frsdi  air  only  In  the  fenaal  pnpHB 
of  a  achool  precessiap,  or  a  foahlonable  promenade^- -if  sbe 
had  only  eontemphted  the  general  beauty  of  the  country 
from  a  carriage  window,  or  ner  walks  had  been  confoied  ts 
her  fother's  grounds,— then,  indeed,  I  should  be  disposed  to 


As  s 


bcla- 


immense  ma<(^  of  highly  useful  information  which  it  eon-    eongratnlate her,  that  she  possessed  pleasures  in  stor^  whidi 
tains  npoQ  nil  matters  connected  with  the  cultivatien  of    had  been  denied  la  her  earikr  youth ;  and  to  exhort  her  Is 
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t.lir«»vr  off  Uie  trmmindf  of  mIrtakMi  SguHjf  md  no  loagtr 

pttrtkd  Nature  oAnalUn  to  alL  I  wouVl  imn  ber  to  mk 
tJio  riiade  of  the  woodi,  tho  fiiMkiMM  of  the  bOls,  the  placid 
1>ciaity  of  the  yaUeys,  and  the  flowery  banks  of  the  winding 
-river.  I  woold  entreat  her  to  enfiranchlae  hendf  from  the 
clirall  of  Fashion,  and  visit  the  spadous  ordiestra  of  Na- 
t^ore^  that,  day  and  night,  resoono  with  musie;— 

'  Shrill  throoffh  the  crystal  ahr  the  aiinic  swim^l 

To  which  the  hamming  bee 

Keeps  cardess  company. 
Flying,  solicitous,  from  flower  to  flower. 

Tasting  each  sweet  that  dwells 

Within  their  ooeoted  bellB.'  ''.P^  86, 6. 

There  is  another  important  matter  which  has  been 
Htrictly  attended  to  in  preparing  the  **  Young  Lady's 
Boole**  The  slightest  taint  of  v^garity  would  have  en- 
tirely  ruined  it ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  no  such 
taint  exists.  There  is  nefther,  on  the  one  hand,  any  thing 
that  betrays  inferior  casie,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,-^ 
nor  is  there,  on  the  other,  any  disgusting  aflisctatioo  of 
huut  ton,  or  anxiety  to  inculcate  the  arbitrary  dogmata  of 
the  merdy  fashionable  circles.  A  higher  and  better  tone 
is  assumed, — ^the  tone  of  one  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  whose  opinions  concerning  It  are  founded  upon  the 
philosophical  basis  of  extensive  experience.  The  following 
exceUent  remarks  upon  Fashion  are  only  a  part  of  a  great 
many  more,  all  equally  good : 

ox  THK  OBSBaVAVCX  OT  VkUOOTH. 

*'  Fashion  demands  a  discreet,  batnotaswUaobedieoet; 
much  judgment  may  be  shown  In  the  time^  as  well  as  hi 
the  mode,  chosen  for  complying  with  her  caprices.     It  is 
injudicious  to  adopt  every  new  style  immediately  It  ap- 
pears ;  for  many  novdties  in  dress  prove  unsucoesmil,  being 
abandoned  even  before  the  fint  &int  impmrion  they  pro- 
duce is  worn  off;  and  a  lady  can  soBroelv  look  mnoh  more 
aboard  than  in  a  departed  fiMddon,  which,  evvn  daring  its 
brief  existence,  never  attained  a  modsatt  share  of  popu- 
larity.   The  wearer  must,  therefiore,  at  once  nJinqnlA  the 
dreae,  or  submit  to  the  unpleasant  rerolt  we  have  mcntioo- 
ed ;  so  that,  on  the  score  of  economy,  as  well  as  good  taste, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  be  too  eager  in  following  the  modes, 
which  whim  or  ingenultv  create  In  such  constant  succes- 
sion.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unwise  to  Uncer  so  long  as 
to  safEer  *  Fashion's  ever-varying  flower*  to  bod,  Uocsom, 
and  neariy  waste  its  sweetnesB,  beivre  we  gathor  and  wear 
iL  Many  pccsous  are  niil^  of  thia  emr :  they  oaatiomly 
abstain  from  a  too  early  adoption  of  novelty,  and  fidi  into 
the  opposite  fault,  of  becoming  its  proselytes  at  the  eleventh 
hour :  they  actually  disburse  as  much  in  dress,  as  those  who 
keqy  pace  with  the  march  of  mode,  and  are  always  some 
months  behind  those  who  are  about  them ;  aflbrding,  in 
autumn,  aposi-obit  reminiseaiee  to  their  aoqoalatBDee^  of  the 
fifMbions  wtkich  were  popular  in  the  preceding  spring.  Saeh 
persons  labour  under  the  further  disadvantage  or  fiUling  into 
each  succeeding  mode,  when  time  and  dreumatanoei  have 
deformed  and  dqrraded  It  from  Its  hiffh  and  palmy  state : 
they  do  not  copvlt  in  its  oridnat  parity,  bat  with  all  the 
deteriorating  additions  wfaidi  are  helped  upon  it  subse- 
oucntly  to  its  invention.    However  beaatilu  it  may  be^  a 
Oshioa  rarely  exiols  in  its  prkthie  state  of  cocosUenoe  long 
after  it  has  become  popabur;  its  aberrations  from  the  per- 
fect are  exaggerated  at  each  remove;  and  if  its  form  be  la 
some  measure  preserved,  it  is  d&iplayed  In  ansoitable  co- 
lours, or  translated  into  inferior  materials,  until  the  original 
design  becomes  so  vulgarized  as  to  diaf^usC 

''There  are  many  persons  who,  w^ile  they  ailbct  to  de- 
spise Fashion,  and  are  ostensibly  the  moot  bitter  eoemieB  of 
*  the  goddsM  with  the  rainbow  sooe^*  are  ^ways  making 
secret  compacts  and  compooitions  with  her.  Thdroeoatant 
aim  is  to  achieve  theefliBctof  every  new  styla  of  dms^  with- 
out betraying  the  most  distant  imitation  of  H :  they  pil&r 
the  ideas  of  tne  modiste,  which  they  use  (to  adopt  the  happf 
pxpmslon  of  Sir  Fretful)  '  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children,— 
disfigure  them,  to  make  them  pan  for  thdr  own.'  This  is 
pitiful  hypocrisy.  *».-Pp.  880^  1. 

The  chapters  on  the  Toilet,  on'the  Eocratofare,  on  Fat- 
ing, Music,  and  Dancing,  are  particularly  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  short,  without  any  motive  or  desire  to  praise 
ttiis  book  one  lota  more  than  it  really  deserves,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  art  tcqaainted  with  no  Ww*  wh»t«T«r 


which  we  should  prefer  placing  in  the  hands  of  onr  o 
daughter,  or  sister,  or  any  yoang  lady,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  wl^oae  head  and  heart  we  took  an  espedal  in- 
terest. 


The  Family  Zibranf.  No.  VIIL    The  Omrt  {md  Caw^ 
of  Bonaparte*    London.    John  Murray.     1829. 


Tbs  two  flrat  volnmea  of  the  Flunily  Library 
dedicated  to  a  Lift  of  Bonaparte ;  the  preeeot  volame^ 
whieh,  however,  is  frvm  a  dllferent  pen,  is  meant  as  a 
sort  of  appendix  to  that  work.  It  contains  short  btogra- 
phieal  sketches  of  ali  the  members  of  Bonaparte's  ftmily— - 
his  brothers,  sisters,  and  wives — and  idao  of  hlo  nine 
ministers,  and  twenty-eight  Marshals  and  Generals.  A 
distinet  and  compact  view  is  thus  afforded  of  the  whela 
Napoleon  system,  as  it  were — hlmadf  the  sun,  and  all  the 
others  the  satellites  that  revolved  round  him,  some  of  them 
in  suAdently  eoeentrio  orbits.  The  necessary  siMnrtnesa 
of  an  the  sketches  detracts  somewhat  from  their  interest ; 
Imt  the  style  in  whidi  they  are  written  Is  vigoroos  and 
spirited,  not  untinctnred  with  a  certain  sarcastie  humovr, 
which,  while  it  woold  be  inconsistent  wHh  the  dignity  of 
regular  history,  gives  additional  piipianey  to  the  blogn^hy 
of  the  heroes  of  the  French  Revohition.  We  had  malted 
several  passages  tift  extract,  but  want  of  room  precladea 
their  insertion. 


L^  ^  OHvif  CrommtSL    By  tiia  R«r.  M.  RamaB, 
LL.D.     VoL   IL    J3e%  VoL  XLVUL  qf  Om- 

gtabl^9  aiiiwffawy.     Edfaiborgh.     18fi)9. 

Da  RussxLL  has  concluded  his  Lift  of  Cromwell  In 
the  same  ten^kerate,  judicious,  and  impartial  tone  in  which 
he  commenced  {t  llie  second  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
interesting  volume  than  the  flrst,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  very  excellent  writing.  We  are  especially  pleased 
with  the  chapter  "  Containing  a  review  of  Cromwell's 
actions  and  character  In  the  relations  of  private  as  well 
as  of  public  life."  We  recommend  this  chapter  to  the 
best  attention  of  the  violent  partisan  on  either  side  of  the 
question ;  it  is  full  of  important  truths,  and  of  calm  and 
unbiassed  deductions  fr'om  them.  Among  the  literary 
public  of  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  craving  for 
strong  excitement,  and  to  them,  we  can  easily  oonceivo 
that  Dr  Russell's  style  may  appear  scarcely  impassioned 
or  enthusiastic  enough ;  but  thb  diseased  a^ietite  cannot 
endure  long,  and  he  who  is  capable  of  patientiy  and  la- 
boriously extracting  the  pore  ore  from  the  dross  of  his- 
tory, will  &nd  a  soft  but  abiding  lustre  shed  over  hia 
work,  which  will  come  to  be  the  more  estimated  the  mora 
thoroughly  it  is  framinfd. 


llie  OUve  Brwifik.    Edlnborgh.    H.  &  BtyiiM.   ISaa 

ISmo.    F^aOd. 

This  Is  the  flrst  volume  of  a  small  religioas  •t>tm^l^ 
which,  if  successful,  will  probably  appear  in  an  extended 
shape  next  year.  It  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Dr 
Gordon,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated ;  and  contains 
contributions  frt>m  a  number  of  req>ectable  Scottish 
clergymen.  Among  these  are  the  Rev.  D.  Russel,  Rev. 
Edward  Craig,  Rev.  William  Laurie,  Rev.  Adam  Clarke^ 
Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Rev. 
John  Brown,  Rev.  William  Innes,  Rev.  J.  B.  Patter- 
son, and  Rev.  Darid  Dickson.  There  are  also  some 
poetical  contributions,  of  which  the  best  strikes  us  to  Im 
that  entitied,  "  The  Wind,  an  Emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,**  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  in  Aberdeen. 
"  The  Voice  of  the  Seasons,"  and  "  The  ExUed  Gergy. 
man,"  by  Hamilton  Buchanan,  are  also  good.  We  doubt 
not  that  the  number  of  copies  of  **  The  Olive  Branch" 
which  Mr  Baynes  will  sell,  will  more  thaa  remuncratt' 
him  for  hia  expeoK  and  trouble. 
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The  British  NaturaHgl;  or,  SketcheM  of  the  more  Interests 
ing  Productions  of  Britain  and  the  surrounding  Sea, 
^c,  ffc,  SmaU  8to.  F^  380.  Londoo.  Whittaker 
&  Co.     1830. 

WoEKs'on  natural  hUtory  teem  to  be  in  high  finToor  at 
the  proent  time.  Within  the  last  six  montlis,  we  have 
had  nearly  a  dozen  excellent  hoolu,  embracing  all  the 
branches  of  tliat  interesting  salgeet»  two  or  three  of 
tliem  forming  part  of  periodical  pnblioatio^  which  en- 
joy a  very  extensive  eirculatien.  The  British  Natoral- 
iat,  tlie  title  of  wliich  we  have  quoted  ahore,  is  the  last 
work  which  has  appeared  in  this  department  of  liten- 
ture ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  augur  fi&vourably  of  its  suc- 
cess. It  is  wdl  arranged,  and  written  in  a  pleasant 
^n^nnfif .  aud  a  simple,  but  expressive  tone  of  the  highest 
moral  feeling  runs,  like  a  thread  of  gold,  (as  Hervey 
would  express  it,)  through  its  pages.  *'  The  plan,'*  says 
the  Prefiuse,  "  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  a  part, 
has  long  been  under  consideration ;  and  materials  are  in 
preparation  for  extending  it  not  only  to  a  series  of  to- 
lumes  of  Thx  Butish  Naiurajliit,  but  to  follow  or  al- 
ternate these  with  The  Foexion  Natuxaust,  as  nuiy  be 
most  accordant  with  the  successful  preparation  of  the 
work,  and  the  wishes  of  the  public.**  We  are  glad  to 
learn  this,  and  have  little  doubt  as  to  its  success.  That 
the  present  work  is  so  exclusively  British,  is  not  the 
least  recommendation  we  can  bestow  on  it.  It  is  also 
tastefully  bound,  and  the  few  engravings  in  it  are  pret- 
tily done.  '  Upon  the  whole,  let  the  **  British  Natural- 
ist'*, only  have  *'  a  dear  stage  and  no  favour,'*  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  it  will  be  found  as  useful  in  its 
way  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOaBTIES  OF 

EDINBURGH. 

Ouft  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that 
we  have  made  arrangements  for  presenting  them  regularly 
with  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  three  principal  So- 
cieties in  Edinburgh— the  Royal,  the  Antiquarian,  and 
the  Wemerian.  Such  Societies  form  a  prominent  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Intdlectual  exertions  of  every 
country ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  public  in 
general  should  take  an  interest  in  their  proceedings.  In 
gratifying  this  desire  to  the  extent  we  aim  at,  we  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Socie- 
ties. 

The  Royal  Society  met  for  the  first  time  this  season 
on  Monday  last ;  the  Antiquarian  Sooiety  meets  for  the 
first  time  next  Monday,  and  continues  to  meet  on  the 
alternate  Monday  with  the  Royal  Society  throughout  tlie 
season ;  the  Wemerian  Society  commenced  its  meetings 
last  Saturday,  and  meets  once  a-fortnlght  on  that  day. 
The  subjoined  reports  of  what  took  place  at  the  first  meet- 
ings of  Uie  Wemerian  and  Royal,  will  be  found  to  afford 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  system  we  intend  to  pursue.  We 
propose  giving  condensed  abstracts  of  such  papers  and  dis- 
cussions as  are  characterised  by  the  importance  of  their 
subjects,  the  novelty  of  their  views,  or  by  the  talent  dls- 
plaved  in  them.  Other  matters  we  shall  pass  over  more 
briefly. 

As  an  introduction  to  these  reports,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  three 
learned  Societies,  seeing  that  they  hold  so  conspicuous  a 
rank,  and  would  have  an  interest  for  the  student,  even 
had  their  proceedings  been  less  fraught  with  t>enefit  to 
letters,  as  associations  including  among  their  members  all 
those  iwmes  of  which  we  are  most  justly  proud. 

In  looking  for  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, we  find  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  Society  insti- 


tuted in  the  year  1731,  and  entitled,  a  **  Soci^j  fisr  tk 
Improvement  of  Medical  Knowledge.**      Its  twmtmmt'm 
were  published,  at  dlAerent  periods,  in  Hve  ▼slsnBfes  8n. 
They  were  at  an  eariy  date  translated  Iftts  foreigB  h 
guages,  and  were  highly  moken  of  bjr  tlie   CootiiMstL 
physidans.     In  the  year  1739,  the  od^Mrmted  Mmdnmr 
conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  Society's  stteatisB  u 
snljects  of  Pliilosophy  and  Geroral  Literatare:,  sod  it  am 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  **  SeeieCy  £r 
Improving  Arts  and  Sciences  ;**  or,  more  ^enermlly,  **  IV 
Philosopl^  Society  of  Edinburgh.**    Its  exertions mr 
suspended  during  the  civil  commotions  of  1 745,  and  pi> 
ralysed  to  such  a  degree  by  the  death  of  its  anost  attir^ 
and  distinguished  member,  Madaurin,  tbat  it  ootm*  t- 
have  remained  altogether  inactive  till  the   yesr   17o£. 
About  that  time,  the  Society  commiasioned  I>SYid  Haas, 
and  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  junior,  to  publish  s  8elcrtis& 
from  its  papers.     This  was  done,  in  three  ▼«^iiiDes  ST«i» 
in  the  years  1754s  56,  and  71.     From  this  last  dst«,  tk 
Society  experienced  an  interval  of  languor,  till,  in  the  yes 
1777,  the  acute,  but  withal  somewhat  extra  vsgsnt  Lsrd 
Kames,  infused  fresh  vigour  into  its  proceedings.    In  tbe 
year  1782,  the  historian  Robertson,  then  Priocipsl  of  tk 
University,  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Professors,  osort 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Philooopbical  SocieCj*  ■ 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  one,  after  the  model 
of  some  of  the  foreign  Academies,  for  the  coltivsiios  W 
every  branch  of  science,  erudition,  and  taste.      A  n/pl 
charter  was  obtained  In  17S3,  incorpsratin^  the  bedr 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Royal  Society  of  £dfathiij]^' 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  June  of  the  same  jesr. 
All  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  were  as- 
sumed into  the  new  institution.    It  was  divided  into  tvs 
classes — Physical  and  Literary ;  and  a  law  of  the  Sedctj 
ordained,  that  every  applicant  fbr  admission  alisuld  dscfaH 
which  daas  he  wished  to  be  received  into  ;  bat  sheaH 
neverthdess,  if  elected,  be  entitled  to  attend  and  take  fsrt 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  other.     The  progress  of  the 
Royal  Society,  subsequent  to  this  period,  vriU  be  found  is 
its  own  Transactions. 

In  November,  1782,  the  same  year  thai  Princ^  Bs. 
bertson  projected  the  Royal  Society,  a  number  of  nsUe- 
men  and  gentlemen  interested  in  antiquarian  panrnti 
were  assembled  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  to  oonsldar  tbe 
utility  of  an  association  for  the  prosecution  of  their  finvor- 
ite  study.  Tliey  unanimously  resolved  to  meet  on  the  ]8cb 
of  December,  and  form  themselves  into  a  permanent  botf|r, 
under  the  designation  of  "  The  Society  of  the  Anti^oariass 
of  Scotland.  **  The  encouragement  which  this  body  reodvdi 
from  the  moment  of  its  institution  suggested  the  idea  ^ 
applying  for  a  royal  charter.  The  request  was  graatetf ; 
and  the  charter,  after  passing  the  seals,  was  read  to  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1 783.  Tkn 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Royal,  published  their  transs- 
tions ;  but  the  publication  has  now  heea  inlermiUed  br 
a  good  many  years. 

The  study  of  Natural  History  had  been  taken  up,  wai 
prosecuted  with  considerable  activity.  In  Scotland,  towaris 
the  close  of  last  century,  and  in  particular  by  the  Inteffi- 
gent  and  indefatigable  Dr  Walker.  We  know  that  there 
was  a  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Natural  History  is 
existmce  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  eta- 
tury,  although  we  have  not  hem  aUe  to  obtain  any  aoea- 
rate  information  respecting  it.  Early,  however,  in  tbe 
19th  century,  thia  branch  of  science  received  a  sew  is^ 
pulse  among  us,  by  the  return  of  Mr  (now  Professor)  Js- 
meson  from  the  Continent,  where  he  had  studied  under 
the  celebrated  Werner.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  cxertloas 
that  a  number  of  Naturalists  came  to  unite  themselveii 
in  January  1S08,  into  a.  Society,  which  they  termed 
the  Wemerian,  In  honour  of  the  Professor  <if  Freibeig. 
Among  the  original  members  were  Drs  Wright  and  Bar- 
day  (since  dead)  ;  Dr  Thomson  of  Glasgow  ;  ProfesMT 
Jameson,  the  perpetual  Pre^dent  of  the  Society ;  and  Mr 
P,  Niell;  iU  amiably  and  intelligent  Secretary. 
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Saturdoif,  5th  December. 
Dr  Adam  in  the  Chair. 

A  p«per  waa  read  by  Henry  Witham,  Baq.  of  Lar- 
ttni^ii,  entlUed,    "  On  the  Vegetation  of  the  first  po- 
L-ic»d  of  the  andent  world  ;  that  is,  from  the  first  depoeito 
of  the  Transition  series  to  the  top  of  the  CoaUfield,  the 
i\Iagnesian  Limestone  forming  iU  upper  limito;  with 
liemarks  on  the  probablUty  of  VegeUble  Origin.**     The 
essayist  commenced  with  some  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tant remilts  lilcely  to  be  obtained,  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  by  an  attentive  investigation  of  the  histflfy  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  earlier  world;  in  the  course  of 
'which,  he  bestowed  some  high  and  merited  encomiums 
OI4  the  exertions  made  by  Brongniart  towards  introdu- 
cing a  systematic  classification  of  fossil  plants.     He  next 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  fruito  of  a  series 
of  investigations  carried  on  by  himself  in  different  coaU 
flelds  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
smd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.      The  plants 
recognised  by  Mr  W.  in  these  diflferent  districts  belong- 
ed  chiefly  to  Brongniart's  third  dass  of  the  first  period 
of  vegetable  creation,  "  the  vascular  cryptogamic"     A 
gigantic  pUnt  of  the  fern  species  occurred  in  a  vein  of 
the  Derwent  mines,  and  again  in  the  great  Newcastle 
ooaUfield.     In  both  instances  the  stems  were  erect,  in 
every  respect  as  if  their  roots  had  remained  embedded 
in  their  earthy  envelope,  and  without  any  marks  of  di- 
luvial action.     Thb  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  lat- 
ter habitat,  as  most  of  the  fossil  plants  are  there  found 
in   a  horizontal  position,   confused,  broken,  and  their 
parts  far  separated.     These  gigantic  stems  may  be  traced 
in   a  perpendicular  direction  through  the  stratum   of 
sandstone  on  which  the  coal  rests,  striking  their  roots 
downward   into  a  narrow  seam  ten  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  terminating  above  abruptly  in  the  main  seam. 
Again,  in  the  stratum  forming  the  roof  of  the  coal  seams, 
large  cylindrical  masses  of  a  substance  quite  foreign  to 
the  surrounding  stone  frequently  occur.     They  are  full 
of  vegetable  impressions,  and  encased  in  a  thin  coating 
of  bright  coal,  very  slightly  attached  to  the  surrounding 
stone.     They  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name  of 
kettle-bottoms,  and  are  extremely  dangerous,  from  their 
liability  to  fall  when  the  coal  beneath  has  been  removed. 
Mr  Bald  has  observed  an  analogous  conformation  in  the 
Scotch  coal  fields,  known  by  the  name  oi  pot,  or  cauldron 
bottoms.     The  form  is  pretty  wdl  indicated  by  their 
name,  the  mouth  of  the  pot  being  turned  downwards. 
Its  sides  are  lined  with  coal  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  thickness,  of  quite  a  different  texture  from  the 
Goal  in  the  adjoining  seam,  and  frequently  of  the  nature  of 
glance-coal.     The  cavity  is  filled  up  with  a  kind  of  fire- 
day,  having  a  less  admixture  of  sand  than  the  roof-stone 
around.     Tlie  miner  knows  that  he  is  approaching  these 
bottoms  by  the  coal  becoming  twisted  in  its  texture,  and 
more  difficult  to  work.     They  arc  equally  dangerous  and 
liable  to  fall  with  the  English  kettle-bottoms.     It  gene- 
rally happens,  that  a  piece  of  the  stone  which  fills  up  the 
cavity  adheres  to  the  roof,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
the  trouble  may  go  further  up  than  is  generally  imagi- 
ed.     It  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  whether  the 
pavement  under  the  trouble   is  anywaj's  altered  in  its 
ittructare,  as  is  the  case  with  the  coal.    Mr  W.  noticed  the 
occurrence  of  the  stigmaria  of  Brongniart,  with  strong 
impressions  of  its  leaves,  In  a  limestone  near  Burntisland, 
in  Fife.     This  limestone  has  neither  testaceous  nor  co- 
Tslline  remains.     He  adverted,  lastly,  to  the  fossil  plant 
discovered  in  1826,  in  the  sandstone  at  Craigleith.     A 
specimen  had  been  transmitted  for  Brongniart's  inspec- 
tion, who  bad  as  ^'et  only  found  time  to  return  a  condi- 
tional answer.     He  believed  it  to  be  a  section  of  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  plant.      According  to  the  analysis  of  3lr 
Nicoli  this  pbuat  contained 


60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
18  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron. 
10  per  cent  of  alumlne. 
0  per  cent  of  carboaaoaoiis  matter. 

Its  height  was  thirty-six  feet;  Its  chamber  at  the  base, 
three  feet ;  no  branches  were  found.     The  essayist  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  conclusion,  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  these 
hctB,  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  the  vegeta- 
ble <nigin  of  coal.     He  indined  to  the  hypothesis,  tliat 
these  combustible  beds  bad  originally  been  deposited  as  a 
kind  of  peat,  formed  from  the  remains  of  vegetables,  and 
in  which  other  vegeUbles  still  grew;  and  felt  himself 
ocmfirmed  in  this  view  by  the  appearance  of  the  New- 
castle c«al^field,  and  the  loealities  stili  affeeted  by  the  re- 
maining families  of  the  class,  which  seems  to  have  form- 
ed almost  exdusivdy  the  vegetation  of  that  early  period. 
A  oonversatlonal  dhKusdon  ensued,  relative  to  the  pa- 
per just  read,  in  which  Drs  Graham  and  Greville,  and 
Mr  Bald,  engineer,  took  part.     Some  interesting  hcu, 
tending  to  throw  further  light  on  the  subject,  were  dl- 
cited,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  striking : — 
The  huge  rize  which  these  vascular  cryptogamics  of  tfie 
eariy  worid  seem  to  have  attained,  is  paralleled  by  the 
growth  of  tropical  fiems.     The  hypothesis  of  Brongniart, 
that  their  tropical  developement  in  more  northern  re- 
gions may  have  been  the  reaoh  of  a  greater  admixture  of 
carbonio  add  in  the  atmosphere,  is  inadmissible,  inas- 
much as  a  greater  proportion  of  that  gas  is  as  incompati- 
ble with  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  these 
plants,  as  of  animals.  As  little  can  it  beaccounted  for  by  the 
greater  activity  of  the  central  heat  which  seems  then  to  have 
existed,  unless  we  conceive  this  internal  warmth  to  have 
spread  to  the  atmosphere.     Sir  H.  Davy  remarked  an 
increased  activity  of  vegetation  in  the  soU  above  an  igni- 
ted coal-seam ;  bat  branches  of  plants  reared  in  a  iiot- 
house,  which  had  been  produced  to  the  open  air,  had 
been  fmad  to  keep  time  in  thefa*  flowering  and  fructifica- 
tion, with  the  plants  similariy  exposed,  and  not  with  their 
parent  stem  remaining  in  the  more  genial  temperature.    It 
was  further  remarked  by  Dr  Grerille,  and  confirmed  by 
a  statement  of  Mr  Bald,  (as  serring  to  throw  light  on 
the  ahrupi  termination  of  the  trunks  piercing  the  sAtid*. 
■tone,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  coal-seam,)  that  he  Imd 
firequently  warn  the  traces  of  the  organic  structure  in  ceal 
evolved  by  the  process  of  calcination,  when  none  had 
previoody  been  recognisable.     Soch  pieces  of  coal  he  had 
uniformly  (bond   dightly  waved,   and  wHh  a   fbnllke 
deavage. 

A  eommmileation  firom  Dr  Gillies  *'  On  the  Andent 
Pentvian  Roads,**  and  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Scott  of 
Corstorpbine,  **  On  the  Hebrew  Okrub,  and  the  Scor- 
]^on  of  our  Scripture  translators,**  vrere  next  read,  but 
gave  rise  to  no  remarks.  The  Secretury  then  laid  before 
the  Ftesideot  the  books  whkh  had  been  presented  to  the 
Sodety  since  its  last  meeting.  There  bdng  no  more 
business  before  It,  the  Society  adjourned. 

KOTAL  socnrr. 

Mondojft  1th  December, 

Sir  WAt/na  Soon  in  the  Chair. 
The  Secretary  read  a  eommunlcation  firom  Mr  John 
Stewart,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon- 
don, entitled,  *<  The  formation  of  Sound  expUinad  en  » 
new  prind^;  with  some  observations  rcspectinf  thtf 
manner  in  which  sounds  are  impressed  on  the  Offyui  of 
hearing.**  The  new  prindple,  as  devekiped  in  the  fine 
part  of  the  essay,  is,  that  aonnd  is  generated  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vacuum.  This  prindple  the  author  songht  to 
establish  by  the  dmple  experimant  of  snapping  the  fiogva 
beside  a  lighted  taper.  The  flame  is  drawn  towards  the 
fingers,  indicating  the  formation  of  a  vacuum,  and  amsh 
of  ahr  to  fill  it  i^  He  proceeded  to  corroborate  his 
theory  by  showing  ita  suffidancy  to  explain  the  generation 
of  sound  by  thunder,  by  the  explodon  of  inflammable  mat « 
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ter,  by  the  TibnllMi  of  bodiea»  fte.  Itc  He  finally  ar- 
ranged all  sounds  into  fomr  daases>  eaeli  befaig  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  toimd  was  produeed.  He  de- 
clined entering  islo  the  ywethm  hovr  aomid^  thus  gene- 
rated, was  transmitted^  and  proceeded  at  once,  in  the  so* 
cond  part,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  organ.  His  riews  on  this  solject  he  il- 
lustrated, partly  by  a  demonstration  of  the  structure  of 
the  ear,  partly  by  the  analogy  of  sight.  No  member  of- 
fered any  remarks iqion  this  Essay.  The  Secretary  having 
reported  the  donations  which  had  been  made  to  the  So- 
ciety during  the  Tacation,  it  adjourned. 


8KBTCHB3  FROM  THB  PORTFOLIO  OF  A 
TRAVRLLER. 

No.  I. 

tnE  ALtnen  rtnt  at  kalta  Ami.  mi  battlx  or 

XAYAIUVO. 

I  WAS  at  Malta  when  Codringtoa  and  the  float  returned 
thither  from  Navarine.  The  excitement  created  there  by 
this  action  was  very  great.  HoweTermen*a  minds  might 
have  been  divided  on  the  question  whidi  gaye  rise  to  it, 
there  waa  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  it  had  bean  fought  and  this  fecSing  prerailod  over 
every  other.  The  Maltese,  almost  universally,  detest  the 
very  name  of  Greeks,  and  think  nothing  too  bad  for 
them.  The  measure,  therelore,  considered  separately, 
was  any  thing  but  reUshed  by  them,  particularly  as^  only 
a  few  days  before,  some  Maltese  veasels  had  been  plun- 
dered off  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour;  and  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  distinguish  between  an  indivi- 
dual act  of  agression,  and  tlae  character  of  a  whole  na- 
tion. When  the  Maltese  do  hate,  they  hate  with  bitter- 
neas,  and  to  some  purpose.  Nor  could  all  the  atrocities 
committed  upon  the  Qfoeks  move  their  hearts  one  iota  to 
sympathise  with  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
as  the  vessels  of  the  different  squadrons  entered  the  great 
hsrbour  of  Valetta,  the  bastion  walls  were  crowded  with 
all  ranks  of  people,  who  cheered  them  as  they  passed, 
which  was  returned  by  the  brave  follows,  who  had  ao 
nobly  done  their  duty,  from  the  yard-arm. 

The  first  vessel  that  entered  waa— 4f  my  memory  do 
not  faU  me-^  French  74^  the  Sirane,  a  beautiful  ship, 
followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  Cewoa  in  a  most 
shattered  sUte— the  Atia,  and  the  .<li(ioii_both  of  whkh 
appeared  to  have  suffered  much  less — and  by  the  greater 
partof  the  rest  of  the  Allied  squadrons.  TbeGenoahad 
only  a  few  weeks  before  left  the  port  in  gallant  trim, 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  veteran  Bathurat ;  now 
she  returned  a  mere  battered  hulk,  having  on  board  the 
remains  of  her  mucb4amented  captain.  As  she  passed 
under  the  walls,  there  was  a  waving  of  hata  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, but  not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard — a  solemn  and 
impressive  sUence  was  observed  by  all  partiee,  which  eon- 
trasted  strongly  with  the  previous  cheering. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  squadrons  at  Malta,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Honourable  Frederick  Cavendish 
Pottsonby,  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  had  the  exten- 
sive Fort  Ricaeoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  con- 
vened into  a  general  hospital  for  the  wounded.  Their 
conveyance  thither  was  effected  in  the  meet  admirable 
manner.  Nor  can  I  pass  over,  without  a  tribute  of  praise, 
the  conduct  of  the  Maheee  boatmen,  whose  assistance  Was 
required  on  this  oeeasien.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  splash  of  the  oars  in  the  vrmter ;  and  the  scene  was 
altogether  one  of  the  moat  impreasive  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  aceommodation  affordod  to  all  in  the  hospital — 
without  the  slig^itest  shade  of  partiality  towards  our  own 
men— reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  authoritiee;  and 
the  attentions  paid,  with  his  nsoal  ability  and  benevo- 
lence^ by  the  venerable  Dr  Allen,  late  surgeon  of  the 
Naval  Hospital,  wiU  be  long  folt  by  suDiy  a  grateAd 
Aeavt* 
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A  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the 
squadrons  received  pratiqye — that  Is  to  say, 
from  the  observance  of  quarantine-— on  wlikb 
the  troope  in  garrison  were  out  on  the  lineo» 
fiu  de  joie^  which  was  answered  by  a  royal 
every  dhlp  in  harbour.     As  Sir  Edward 
centre  Rne  of  the  squadrons,   be  vras 
oheered  from  the  yard-arms  of  every  ship  ;  aad 
ashore,  on  the  Custom-house  wharf,  aaaid  tlse 
shouts  of  the  multitude.     His  qppearaneo  ia  at 
and  commanding,  and  everywhere  as  he 
was  greeted  vrith  the  loudest  acdamatiosBa. 

Fetee  and  njoicings  frilowed  in  n^d 
dvil  and  military  <Aoers  of  tiie  plaee  gave  a 
and  supper,  at  which  hardly  less  than  1500 
preeent.  At  a  fole  of  this  kind,  whe 
vrere  so  generally  extended,  aportion  of  tbenosny—j  vm 
as  might  have  been  expected,  not  very  aelact,  and  a  *■&• 
her  of  ludicrous  incidents  occurred.  A  cartatn  dam  € 
the  Maltese,  who  just  bardy  come  In  for 
such  assembliee,  consider  it  their  duty,  on  audi 
not  only  to  dispense  with  their  evening  nacnl,  tkat  ^ 
may  the  more  enjoy  the  good  fore  of  the  sapper,  bat  ab 
conceive  themselves  called  npon  to  pocket  a  fov  vaM> 
meats  for  the  children  at  home;  and  OTen  ouaMUMci it- 
licaciee  of  a  more  solid  nature.  On  the  ooeaaften  to 
I  allude,  an  dderly  gentleman  had  been  oliaeisid 
flUiag  his  hat  with  precious  scraps  of  thia  Idad,  ^ 
which  he  carefoUy  put  his  handkerchief,  and  vras  w 
quietly  walking  down  stairs,  vrfaen  a  young  regnc  ef  a 
officer,  as  if  by  accident,  gave  the  hat  a  twitdh,  ani  m 
tumbled — to  the  great  amusement  <»f  the 
Maltese  as  well  as  others— the  better  half  of  a  fowl, 
exquisite  slices  of  ham,  and  various  et  ceieras  of  a 
kind.  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  th^se  traits 
— I  have  said  they  belong  only  to  a  oertain  ciaas;  sad  1 
**  hate,  abhor,  detest,  and  abominate**  the  Illiberal  ^ 
that  would  take  advantage  of  the  eccentrScHiea  er  # 
vices  of  a  few,  to  ridicule  or  to  laah  a  'whole 
nity.  The  Malteee  collectively  are  a  Tirtneos  and 
tmrious  people;  and  should  my  humble  IncabratieDsk 
chance  ever  meet  their  eye,  I  should  vHsh  them  to  be5r^ 
tliat  the  kindnesses  I  have  met  with  from  nsany  ef  As 
are  not  forgotten. 

A  Fk^ndi,  a  Russian,  and  a  British  squadron,  asn- 
bled  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  wan,  indeed,  •  <■- 
rious  and  most  interesting  sight ;  and  It  was  not  thr  Im 
so^  that  very  shortly  before,  the  spacious  basin  of  Vt- 
letta  harbour  had  almost  been  entirely  deserted.  N«v  it 
was  well  filled,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  vrere  cnmdci 
The  appearance  and  character  of  the  different  sesws 
were  wdl  worthy  of  remark.  In  all  respects,  ^  &i- 
tfsh  tar  stood  foremost — neatly  and  cleanly  dad  ia  hs 
dark-blue  jacket,  red  waistcoat,  white  trovrsen.  mi 
glossy  hat.  The  French  sailor  wore  a  somewhat  iisBbr 
dress,  hot  it  was  not  nearly  so  trigly  put  on.  Lasdy,  tk 
Russians  were  dirty,  greasy,  and  01  paid  ;  but  ChfT  d 
mingled  together,  and  might  be  seen  hugging  and  caR«- 
ing  one  another  In  the  open  streets  in  the  most  lensr 
manner. 

Going  through  the  Marina  gate  of  Valetta  one  dtf.  I 
was  vritness  to  a  curious  meeting  between  a  Jack-tir>n' 
a  red-coat.  **  I  hope,*'  said  Jock,  "  we  ha*ttt  dhgcvf^ 
you?  I  hope  we*ve  done  our  duty?  But  haiic  ye,  Mii<» 
Lobster,  you  see  as  how  its  the  Admiral's  orders  diat  ercrj 
sentry's  to  present  arms  to  a  British  sailor ;  so  come,  iW 
fdlow,  give  us  the  salute  !**  On  another  occasion,  ttas 
of  these  follows  treated  themselves  to  a  spree  in  tbe 
theatre.  It  happened  that  the  ^  Turco  in  ItaBa*  w» 
performing,  when,  in  the  middle  itt  the  I^rimo  Temr^ 
song%  the  audience  were  startled  with  a  rough  voice  tnm 
the  gallery  calling  out,  **  Shiver  my  timbers,  Jack !  I 
thought  as  how  we  had  smash'd  all  *em  *ere  Tmrks! — htA 
blow  me !  if  there  a*nt  more  of  *em !  Let  me  get  deva 
to  that  Bqualliog  chap;  I*m  blest  if  J  don*i  make  klv 
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pipe  to  another  tune  !**  But  Aere  are  better  traits  in 
Jack's  character  than  the  Indicroos.  *'  I  say,"  said  one 
of  them,  meeting  a  Gred^-<-"  I  say,  are  you  a  TurkV* 
— "  N<s  no,"  said  the  man,  **  Greco.'*—*'  So  much  the 
better  for  yoo,  tlien;  give  ns  your  flst,  old  hoy! — a 
Tnik  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  my  arm  in  another 
iniess  sort  of  way!**  It  was  gratifying  to  ohserre,  that 
these  brave  and  generoos  fellows  perfectly  vndcrstood 
what  they  had  been  fighting  ibr,  and  took  a  noUe  pride 
in  knowing  that  it  had  been  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity :  what  otherwise  was  a  Turk  or  a  Greek  to 
them?  R.  A.  D. 


A  LETTER  FROM  OR  OILLBSPIB  OONCERNINO 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

6ih  Dec.  1829. 

DsAB  Sim, — As  you  hare  already  given  publicity  to  aa 
anecdote  respecting  Boms,  wiilch  Bir  Lockhart  has  ho- 
noured with  aplace  in  his  third  editkm of  the  Poet's Lilb, 
I  ibel  myself,  if  not  called  upon,  at  least  encouraged,  to 
supply  you  with  one  er  two  additional  notice^  eqindly 
muthentic  with  the  former.  I  hare  in  my  own  pnsssssiau, 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  others  who  have,  sereral  un- 
poUiAed  poems  of  Bums,  which,  whilst  they  cachihit 
most  forcibly  the  Poet's  genius,  are  unfit  for  pnblieatioo. 
But  there  is  one  production  of  Boms's  erery-way  fitted  for 
the  public  eye,  and  eminently  characterised  by  his  mind, 
of  which  I  have  nerer  seen,  and  of  which,  indeed,  I  know 
that  there  has  nerer  been,  any  public  notice  whaterer. 
The  production  to  which  I  refor  is  a  letter,  written  from 
Dumfties  a  fow  weeks  before  the  Poet's  death,  to  Mr 
James  Clark,  formerly  sdioolmaster  of  Moffot,  and  then 
Latin  teacher  at  Arbroath,  or  Montrose,  I  forgst  wMek 
With  Mr  Cfark,  who  was  afterwards  master  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Cupar-Fifo,  I  was  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  have  ^ent  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of 
my  life  in  his  company,  both  In  the  parkiur,  under  the 
witchery  of  most  admirable  mnsie,  and  by  the  Eden  side, 
in  fishing.  Clark  was  an  intimate  firiead  of  Bums,  to 
whom  he  often  played  on  the  fiddle,  and  never  spoke  of 
Bums,  particularly  after  dinner,  without  eviadug  deep 
emotion.  Clark  had  corresponded  with  Bums,  and  I 
understood  him  to  be  in  possession  of  mete  letters,  writ- 
ten by  Burns,  than  one ;  but  to  one  only  can  I  speak  at 
present,  as  I  do  not  recollect  haring  seen  any  more.  The 
letter  was  written  in  a  meet  friendly  style,  addressed, 
**  My  dear  CUak,"  and  ended  with  a  request,  whieb,  at 
present,  I  am  not  authorixed  to  mention.  I  believe  It 
was  Ciwnsk — I  know  that  it  was  somsbody — ^who  oAer- 
ed  Cfavk  ten  gufaieas  for  this  letter,  whieh  the  holder  very 
delicately,  and  perhaps  properly,  refused,  as  the  letter  con- 
tained matter  of  a  private  and  confidential  charaetsr.  Not 
being  at  liberty  to  say  any  more  at  present  on  the  subject 
of  the  contents  of  this  letter  than  that  it  vras  pretty  long, 
strongly  and  strikingly  evpifssed,  and  Aill,  in  short,  of 
the  numt  I  can  only  refer  you  or  Mr  Lockhart  to  the  hdrs 
of  Oark,  who  reside,  I  beUeve,  at  Dollar.  Our  mutual 
friend  Tennant  would  be  able^  I  am  sure,  if  not  to  pro- 
cure the  letter,  at  least  to  asoortain  what  has  biucome  of 
it,  and  whether  it  may  not,  as  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
ought,  to  grace  your  own  pages,  or  at  least  those  of  the 
gifted  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

,  I  may  mention,  in  cendnrion,  (as  Fldfing  says,  where 
nothing  is  concluded,)  that  when  a  schoolb^  at  WaUen- 
hall  Academy,  I  saw  Bomo's  horse  tied  by  tiio  bridle  to 
the  meek  of  a  cottage-doer  in  die  neighbaorhood  of  Thera- 
hiU,  and  lingered  fiir  some  tinw  Ustenlng  ta  the  songs, 
which,  osated  in  an  iron  chair  by  the  fireside.  Bums 
listening  to.  Betty  Flint  was  the  name  of  the 
She  was  neither  pretty  nor  witty,  but  shs  had  a  pipe  of 
the  most  overpowering  pitch,  and  a  taste  for  ssng.  Shle 
was  the  very  vroman  for  Bums,  arhaa  dispoaed  ta  have 

song  wlUiout  supper  ;**  la  other  weeds,  to  mijfif  the 


sweet  notes  of  music  without  the  usual  accompanimentf. 
I  remember  that  she  sung,  even  to  **  us  laddies,"  "  ThereVi 
nae  luck  about  the  house,"  and  **  Braw,  brawlads  o'  Gala 
water,"  moot  inimitably ;  whilst,  like  the  trees  and  the 
blocks  to  Orpheus,  we  stared  and  listsoed  to  her  mootra- 
ligkrosly.     I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  truly  yova, 

Tbomas  GiLUsrub 


THE  DRAMA. 
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Thx  great  question  about  all  actors  and  aetreeses  is, '<  Are 
they  true  to  nature?"  But  the  previous  question  may  bo 
moved*  "  What  is  nature  ?"  Tell  the  lame  story  to  two 
persons,  and  one  will  langh  and  the  other  cry,— which  Is 
the  more  natural?  The  mily  answer  ii,  that  the  laughter 
Is  natural  to  the  ooe^  and  the  tears  to  the  other.  Well, 
then,  may  not  two  actors  act  the  same  scene  in  two  yery 
different  ways,  and  yet  both  be  true  to  nature?  Yes,  bat 
we  are  brought  Into  this  seeming  dilemma  by  a  sophistry, 
and  to  such  sophistries  the  Socratic  mode  of  rfaeoning 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  is  peculiarly  liable.  What 
is  one  man's  nature,  Is  not  another's ;  but  as  there  is  a 
standard  of  taste,  or  eomething  approa^iing  to  it,  so  th«a 
Is  a  standard  of  human  natnrs^  by  which  the  dvilixed  Is 
distingulahsd  from  the  savage  b^ng^  and  tha  different 
grades  of  refinement  traced  and  lyprcdated.  There  aia 
actors  for  the  nature  of  the  iqpper  and  lower  galleries,-^ 
actors  for  the  j^tr— and  aetors  for  the  boxes.  The  actors 
for  the  one-ehilllng  men  hare  a  one-shilling  nature, 
and  ars  true  to  it ;  bat  as  one  shilling  is  not  so  tsIu- 
aUe,  and  may  be  more  easily  met  vrith,  than  t^t  shil- 
lings, so  these  actors  are  of  a  more  common  and  lees  ho- 
nourable order.  There  Is  a  dUforeace,  ton^  between  the 
nature  of  a  comedian  and  tn^odiaa.  Tlie  polished  co- 
median plays  principally  to  that  artificial  nature  usually 
met  with  In  what  is  called  "good  society ;"  whilet  the 
great  trsgediao,  on  the  other  hand,  addreeeso  the  mera 
unsophisticated  feelings  of  the  heart,  delicate  and  acute 
as  those  foelings  ought  to  be,  both  by  temperament  and 
education.  Ac  ^lef  question,  therefore^  concemiag 
actors  and  actresees,  still  is,  '*  Are  they  true  to  natare  ?" 
to  that  nature  whidk  they  undertake  to  delineate^  and  by 
which  they  are  to  bo  judged.  Be  It  observed,  however, 
that  an  actor  may  bo  amasJi^y  true  to  nature^  and  yet  not 
agreat  actor.  This  hrttsr  point  can  be  eettled  only  by 
looking  at  the  line  of  parte  which  he  attempts.  He  who 
plays  nothing  bat  country  bumpkins,  has  wry  different 
talents,  or  In  other  words,  a  vwy  different  nature,  from 
him  who  playa  such  characters  as  Hamlet  and  OtheBo* 

Descending  from  generals  to  particulars,  were  we  to 
ask-—*'  Is  Kean's  acting  true  to  nature?"  we  should 
have  to  consider  that  his  walk  is  the  very  highest  in  his 
profeseton ;  and  that  It  requires,  therefore,  some  boldness 
to  answer  the  question ;  for  he  who  does  so,  Implies  that 
he  is  entitled  to  make  his  own  Ideas  of  what  high  and 
lofty  passion  is,  and  should  be,  a  fit  standard  to  judge  by. 
Nererthelees,  the  question  ia  answered  every  night  by  iSL 
Kean's  aadlcDce,  not  one  of  whom  erer  take  it  into  their 
head  to  suppooe  that  they  are  doing  a  rain  thing.  It 
mnst  be  evor  thus :— there  Is  an  invisible  sympathy  bs- 
tween  the  eoub  of  men,  whldi.  If  the  right  conductor  is 
touched,  win  communicate  Iteelf  to  a  Taet  muHitnde,  with 
the  Telocity  and  simultaneoasnees  of  electricity.  Let  us 
take  aaodier  Instance  then, — that  which  is  more  imma- 
diatdy  In  hand,  and  wUch,  Indeed,  has  suggested  these 
reamrks ;.-«''  Is  MIm  Smlthson's  acting  true  to  nature  f* 
She  aba  pkys  the  first  Une  In  tragedy ;  but,  in  so  for  as 
we  have  seen,  there  is  little  or  no  sympathy  betwesn  her 
and  her  andJence.  Why,  then,  ^e  cumiUislon  must  b«, 
thatheradlhiglsa0<trastonatars.  **  Bat  does  she  g« 
no  spplaam  at  JIT"  Tee ;  oeeaslsaally  from  the  uppsr 
gaUsry.  **  Thon  shto  nmst  have  a  one-shilling  nature.*' 
Granted ;  hot  from  her  who  plays  the  first  line  in  tra- 
gedy, wo  want  a  just  and  ddicate  medium  betw< 
tluaa«id  a  tfi-thPUng  noton ;  or,  In  other  tOTRSb 
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thing  that  will  charm  the  pit,  and  delight  the  hoses.  In 
one  word,  if  our  opinion  be  aslced  regarding  Miss  Smith- 
son,  we  pronoanoe  her  altogether  a  caricature.  She  is  no 
more  capable  of  sustaining  the  first  parts,  either  in  tra- 
gedy or  comedy,  than  she  is  of  enacting  Harlequin,  or  of 
dancing  on  the  slack  wire.  Her  style  is  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  a  respectable  moon-struck  milliner,  who  haring 
seen,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  a  play  performed  by  a 
strolling  company  in  a  country  town,  immediately  be- 
comes stage-mad,  and  throws  herself  into  grotesque  atti- 
tudes, and  makes  speeches  about  daggers,  and  poison,  and 
love,  and  tiiat  sort  of  thing,  to  all  the  other  female  ap- 
prentices. There  is  no  delicacy  in  her  appreciation  of 
character,— no  grace  in  her  execution  of  eren  the  most 
simple  passages.  In  her  conceptions,  there  is  now  and 
then  something  like  originality ;  but  it  is  originality  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  rulgar  kind ;  as,  for  example,  her 
laying  aside  her  black  Triret  robe,  in  the  mad  scene  in 
'*  Venice  Preserred,**  and  making  her  entrie  in  a  white 
sUp  or  under  petticoat,  black  stockings,  and  shoes ;  and 
as  the  slip  comes  down  only  a  little  below  the  knees,  the 
black  stockings  have  a  pecuUarly  fine  effect.  *'  But  what, 
then,  do  you  say  to  the  Buisians  ?**  Simply,  that  they 
are  no  rule  to  us ;  and  that  for  the  opinions  of  a  set  of 
daquetirs,  who  know  about  as  much  of  English  as  they 
do  of  High  Dutch,  we  entertain  an  exceedingly  small  re- 
spect. "  Is  she  not  a  fine  woman  ?"  We  know  not 
what  she  was ;  but  now  she  has  grown  tkt  and  pursy, 
with  a  ftmx  like  a  muflin.  Good  Heaven !  are  the  public 
snrh  profound  ninnies  as  to  submit  to  trash  like  thb  ?  We 
are  glad  that  in  Edinburgh,  at  least,  Miss  Smithson  is 
drawing  no  houses ;  and  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  those 
who  do  go  to  split  their  sides  with  laughter.  We  give 
Mr  Murray  no  great  credit  for  bringing  her  here,  for 
he  must  have  known  that  her  only  chance  of  success 
arose  firom  her  having  been  talked  of.  To  drug  us  at  so 
short  an  interval  with  Mfos  Smithson  in  tragedies,  which, 
only  the  wedc  before,  were  supported  by  Macready  and 
Miss  Jarman,  (the  latter  as  much  superior  to  Miss  Smith- 
son  as  light  is  to  darkness,)  was  not  the  very  happiest 
specimen  of  management.  Should  we  be  thought  to  have 
expresssd  our  opinion  of  Miss  Smithson  severely,  we  can 
only  say,  that  wo  have  done  so  because  others  seem  afraid 
to  speak  oat,  and  because  we  are  anxious  to  open  the  eyes 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  public,  to  the  preposterous 
stuff  which  she  attempts  to  palm  upon  them  for  fine  act- 
ing. Let  Miss  Smithson  sink  to  her  own  level,  and  we 
shall  never  breathe  another  word  against  her. 

©ttrCetbetttf. 

P'  5.— We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  article  which  follows  on  the  sulject  of  London 
Theatricals.  It  contains  much  interesting  information, 
and  some  that  is  not  generally  known. 


THB  DRAMA  IN  LONBOX. 

Lomioth  Dec  7,  1S29. 
TMAincstothecaptivations  of  F^ny  Kemble,  Edmund 
Kean,  **  Black -eyed  Susan,**  and  the  Elephant  from  Fran- 
teoni'h,  our  London  theatricab  are,  to  adopt  a  commercial 
metaplMR',  once  more  **  looking  up  again.**  Miss  Kemble*s 
Jtdiei  having  now  sustained  the  ordod  of  elght-and^twen- 
ty  performances,  with  full  houses,  and  unabated,  or  rather 
increased  enthusiasm,  to  the  last,  her  friends  are  pro- 
bably justified  in  predicting  a  still  more  brilliant  career 
for  her  Bdvidera ;  in  which  character  she  is  to  i^pear, 
for  the  fivst  time,  on  Wednesday  next,  Dec  9,  when 
<*  Venke  F^reoerved**  is  to  be  produced,  with  new  sce- 
nery and  dresses,  and  the  parts  of  Pferre  and  Jt^ffier  are 
to  be  sustained  by  Mr  C  Kemble  and  Mr  Warde.  Wade's 
laog-talked-of  new  tragedy  of  the  "  Jew  of  Arragon**  is 
oonaequeotly  postponed  for  the  present ;  though,  with  the 
tme  eeprit  de  corps,  and  to  keep  his  name  before  the  pub- 
lic, he  baa  siiice  written  a  rery  lively  Ime,  on  thai  pe- 


culiarly farcical  sulject.  Phrenology,  which  will  be  broogbt 
out  immediately.  Miss  Foote*s  ten  gratuitous  perform, 
ances  commence  to-morrow  evening,  Dec  8,  with  I^etitk 
Hardy,  in  the  *<  Bdle*8  Stratagem  ;**  and  T.  P.  Cooke 
concluded  his  six  similar  representations  of  WiBiatm,  in 
Douglas  Jerrold*s  nautical  melo-drama  of  *'  Black-eyed 
Susan,**  on  Saturday  last,  though  he  is  engaged  to  play  it 
again  for  three  more  evenings  this  week.  I'fae  career  of 
this  piece  has  been  as  astonishing  as  it  has  l>een  unparal- 
leled ;  it  was  written  for  the  Surrey  Theatre,  to  ran  its 
few  nights  and  be  forgotten,  lllce  something  more  Cbaa 
ninety-nine-hundredths  of  all  its  contemporaries,  mann- 
foctured  to  sail  in  those  latitudes;  and  of  its  being  played 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  successive  nights  at  the  Surrey, 
then  the  following  six  at  Covent  Garden,  and  subsequent- 
ly the  further  announcement  of  the  succeeding  twelve  at 
the  Surrey,  with  its  repetition  on  some  of  the  same  evea^ 
ings  at  Covent  Garden,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  uninterrupted  performances,  its  author  him- 
self says,  and  I,  for  one,  most  potently  believe  him,  **  liad 
the  individual  who  discharges  the  fireworks  at  Vanxbaii 
seen  one  of  bis  rockets,  instead  of  gleaming  a  brief  thne, 
and  then  waning  into  darkness,  become  fixed  in  the  tkj, 
and  shine  a  star  for  the  whole  season,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised.**  That  this  success  has  been  solely 
owing  to  the  acting  of  Mr  Cooke,  and  not  to  the  mcfe 
merits  of  the  drama,  you  will,  it  seems,  very  speedily  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves  in  Edlnhmigh  ; 
where,  if  you  have  a  pretty,  sensitive,  modest  Suean,  a 
dcver  Gnatbrain,  a  surly  Doggrass,  and  a  gentlemanly 
Admiral,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  fovourite.  Mr  Jerrold 
has  since  produced  a  five-act  tragedy,  called  "  Thomas  a 
Becket,**  also  at  the  Surrey,  which  has  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful ;  and  he  is,  *'  take  him  for  all  in  all,**  very  for  su- 
perior to  the  usual  run  of  minor  theatrical  writers. 

Keau's  dAuL  at  Drury  Lane,  after  coming  to  town  pur- 
posely to  befriend  the  rival  house,  agreeably  to  hb  pro- 
mised offer,  placarded  all  over  London  more  than  two 
months  ago»  was  one  of  the  most  Irish  methods  of  assist- 
ing Covent  Garden  tliat  could  posslldy  have  been  devi- 
sed. His  powerful  aid  was,  however,  never  more  need- 
ed than  just  now  at  Old  Drury  ;  his  reception,  maugre  a 
little  oppositi<m  from  some,  vras  most  enthusiastio ;  the 
house  was,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  croarded, 
and  his  performance  of  Rkhard  never  more  careful,  or 
more  energetic  Lord  GlengalFs  new  Comedy  of  the 
"  Follies  of  Fashion,**  which,  though  now  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  was  two  or  three  years  since  in  rehearsal 
at  Covent  Grarden,  has  been  praised  very  for  beyond  its 
deserts,  and  will  never  be  either  productive  or  popular ; 
even  the  prologue  and  epilogue  bad  not  a  dosen  really  good 
lines  between  them !  Drury  Lane*s  new  pieces  have,  iiw 
deed,  been  singularly  unsuccessful  this  season  ;  for,  vrith 
the  exception  of  Planclie*s  very  clever  melo-drama  of  the 
*' Brigand,**  and  Buckstone*s  tolerably  neat  translatioti  of 
**  Snakes  in  the  Grass,**  which,  however,  did  not  draw, 
all  the  others,  from  Li8ter*s  dull  tragedy  of  **  Epicharis** 
downwards,  have  been  most  decided  foUurea.  This,  as  I 
wish  equally  well  to  "  both  their  houses,**  I  am  sincerdy 
sorry  for.  This,  however,  Is  not  the  only  error  of  Mr 
IVioe*s  management ;  for  bis  reduction  of  the  box  prices, 
when  he  erroneously  andcharitafaly  concluded  that  Covent 
Garden  would  either  not  open,  or  must  follow  his  exam- 
ple, was  a  blunder  for  which  he  never  can  forgive  him- 
self, while  he  knows  that  the  other  house  fills  at  the  (dd 
admission,  and  that  he  has  thus  needlessly  thrown  away 
one  shilling  per  heed  upon  every  box  visitor ;  and  this  at 
a  time,  too,  when  his  treasury  necessities  have  required  a 
reduction  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent  upon  all  the  larger 
salaries  until  after  Christmas,  then  to  be  repaid,  ifJoHm- 
note. 

Lastly,  though  certainly  not  leastt  but  biggest,  I  most 
tell  you  of  Dfekk,  the  Elephant,  which  was  landed  at 
Wallace's  Dock  Yard,  Riband  House,  BlaokwaU,  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  moniing  of  FWdayi  Not.  27,  when  she 
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walked  up  t*  town,  and  arriTed  lafdy  at  the  Adalphi, 
where  she  debuted  on  Thursday  last,  in  a  drama  written 
hy  Beaxley,  the  architect  and  play-writir,  and  called 
the  '*  Elephant  of  Slam  and  the  Firefiend !"  She  is  of  a 
very  dark  hrown  colour,  and  certainly  a  most  magnificent 
and  sagacious  animal ;  though  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  she  was  formerly  in  the  possgwion  of  Mr  Cross,  of 
elephantine  notoriety,  by  whom  she  was  sold  for  intrac- 
tability. Skilful  management  has,  however,  made  her 
toute  au  contrairet  and  her  present  docility  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  .  Her  height  b  about  eleven  feet,  and  her 
weight  nearly  four  tons.  Yet  notwithstanding  two  such 
very  formidable  obstacles  to  agility,  she  performs  the  whole 
of  her  part,  even  to  her  final  acknowledgments  to  the  au- 
dience, upon  being  called  for,  it  la  Franfaia,  after  the 
curtain  has  fallen,  with  an  ease  and  elegance  which  very 
many  of  her  biped  oplleagues  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
The  Drury  Lane  manager,  being  too  late  to  obtain  her 
powerful  services,  for  which  he  offered  the  same  terms  as 
Mr  Kean's,  £50  per  mighU  has,  according  to  Green- 
Roem  report,  a  rival  beast  in  training  for  his  Christmas 
pantomime ;  and  all  the  other  pantomimes  are,  I  under- 
stand, to  introduce  manufactured  elephants,  as  nearly  Uke 
her  as  possible.  She  was  introduced  by  an  address,  adml- 
rably  spoken  by  Yates,  setting  forth,  in  good  heroic  mea- 
sure, how  he,  a  wild-beast  showman,  was  ejected  from 
tbke  late  £xeter  Change  ;  when,  his  "  occupation  gone,** 
hefl 


"  I  wander*d  on,  but  did  not  wander  far; 
Theae  doors  were  open— as  they  always 
To  take  one  In  ;  and  then  my  lucky  fiites 
Set  up  the  firm  of  Matthews  and  of  Yates : 
And  now.  Gazette-like,  I  am  come  to  say,  there 
Is  a  partner  of  more  weight  than  either.** 

After  which,  puns,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  per  stanza, 
crowd  the  remainder  of  this  zoological  prologue,  which 
concludes, 

**  Hoping  that  you  your  patronage  will  grant. 
To  Messieurs  fifathews,  Yates,  and  Elephant !" 

This  was  to  hare  been  spoken  in  the  costume  of  a  Beef- 
eater, which,  however,  the  Deputy-Licenser,  George  Col- 
man  the  younger,  considered  fiir  too  sacred  acharacter  to 
be  thus  Jested  with,  and  accordingly  issued  his  veto,  pro- 
hibiting ito  degradation  ! ! !  Hie  elephant  was  to  have 
been  exhibited  ttpiee  a>-dajf,  but  as  second  thougfatsare  best, 
upon  thinking  twice  of  It,  this  Bartholomew- Fair  scheme 
was  very  wisely  given  up.  Of  the  other  numerous  novel- 
ties now  In  concoction.  In  preparation,  and  in  completion, 
I  hope  to  write  you  favourably  and  more  particularly, 
very  speedUy. 


*- 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  A  rAVOURITE  ACTRBgS. 
By  Henry  O.  BdL 

I  SAW  thee  in  thy  hour  of  pride, 

The  empress  of  the  glittering  scenor— 

Gush*d  through  thy  veins  joy*s  purple  tide, 
FlasbM  fh>m  thy  eyes,  In  glances  keen. 

The  sparkles  of  the  soul  within, 

Like  lightning  midst  the  appUudlng  din. 

I  saw  thy  bosom  fidl  and  swell, 

I  saw  thy  brow  on  fire  with  thought ; 

I  saw  thee,  *neakh  the  poet's  spell. 
Like  some  rich  garment  gold-inwrought. 


Give  forth  from  every  look  and  limb, 
A  light,  which  made  all  others  dim. 

I  heard  thy  voice,  and  evoy  tone 
Sank  qtUcker — deeper  in  my  heart ; 

I  heard  thy  voioe— My  voice  alone  ■ 

Though  many  with  thee  ida/d  their  part ; 

I  hear  its  softest  cadence  stOl, 

Like  music  on  a  summer  hill. 

And  I  did/eef  thy  triumph  then, — 

My  soul,  like  thine^  was  young  and  proud  \ 

Its  chords  responsive  rang  again 
To  all  the  praises  of  the  crowd  ;— 

Yet  never  plaudit  came  firom  me. 

At  least  not  such  as  men  could  see. 

I  scom*d  to  give  away  in  sound 
Emotions  which  to  thee  I  ow*d,— 

Emotions  sacred  and  profound. 

Whose  shadow  on  my  hot  cheek  glow*d ; 

But  if,  perchance,  my  eye  met  thine. 

Its  language  thou  mlghtst  well  divine. 

Alas !  alas  !— .1  knew  it  all 

A  dream — an  idle  dream  at  best ; 

For  does  not,  at  the  curtain's  fiUl» 
The  player  sink  Into  a  jest  ?— 

A  wearied,  sad,  and  painted  thing, 

A  puppet  that  has  lost  its  string ! 

I  will  not  do,  as  once  I  did, — 

Dissolve  the  charm  by  coming  near ; 

I  know  too  well  that  mush  is  hid 
'Tis  better  not  to  see  or  hear; — 

I  had  a  dream  like  this  beliHne, — 

A  stormy  wakening— and  'twas  o'er ! 

Ko — Uum  shall  ne'er  be  aught  to  me. 
Save  what  this  very  hour  thon  art ; 

The  toeies  I  new  twine  vrith  thee 
Might  else  grow  darker  and  depart ; 

I  hate  the  cold  truths  that  destroy 

So  warm  and  bright  a  dream  of  Joy. 


WOMAjr. 


Fnm*^  TheExUeitf 


An  UnjmbHtked 


Drama, 


By  Charlea  Doyne  SiUery. 

Alas  !  fbr  gentle  Woman,  form'd  so  weak  ! 

Gentle,  meek,  poweriess,  fond,  confiding  creature, 

What  a  firail  web,  woven  in  the  wind,  art  thou ! 

A  goesamer  hung  on  the  noontide  air ! 

Catching  the  tincture  of  each  varying  ray 

The  inconstant  sunshine  sheds  through  dews  and  darkness, 

And  torn  and  blighted  by  the  feeblest  breath  ! — 

Man  treads  the  world  with  proud  and  lordly  slep-~ 

A  lawless,  recklesa  libertine— his  will 

Unchallenged,  and  his  pleasures  unreproved ; 

Loaded  with  crimes  that  all  the  world  behold — 

His  heart  a  well  of  deep  deceit — his  soul 

Clouded  with  every  folly — every  vice  ; 

Ev'n  in  the  fiice  of  Virtue  he  looks  up. 

And  boldly  bears  unbow'd  his  paltry  pride. 

But  Woman !  poor,  weak  «Woman  1  one  false  step—. 

One  slight  digrsssion  from  the  thorny  path 

Of  dull  monotonous  life— one  thoughtless  error. 

Damns  her  for  ever ! — Ruin  then  ensues.; — 

Ileproach,  remorse,  and  grief,  and  burning  shame, 
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htt  two  <■!■■   iMlwIk  tad  KBmu    TIm  Rooat  iwi 
crowMU  vwy  IS*  Imb  thM  1000  ttalwCi  havlag  btto  gold. 
wm9  tliiw  Pvtc*  Um  flntMBsMtay  mtixttf  of  tacred  muric. 
wliole  iMot  off  witli  grwt  eeltt 

MiM  LointA  JARMAir.— Wo  obieiTO  Out  thif  joaag  lady*  is- 
duMd  by  her  titter^  nonm  hore*  has  eome  to  Bdinbuifh  to  glT« 
!•  itaglflf  nd  aeeonpiBiaMBl,  dttfii^  kar  rfslH 
Vtam  what  «•  haw  haaid  ot  Wm  Loute  JanBBa*s 
ia  thaia  toaoflhaa,  wo  ahottld  think  thoit  It  littla  doubt  or  hv 
BBOitiaf  with  ovary  a^oouiafflnaot 

CaBaa.«ODa  of  the  moit  iplaodid  tat  of  oheia«ion  wo  oror  aaw, 
baaiitlAiIly  oarvod  fai  the  finest  tvory,  are  at  preientto  beeecn  In  the 
4iopoflfeHnCQaatahle*Oo.  We  «ndefitand  tt  It  the  fatfantioBef 
theowaertodlqpoeeof thMBipoedilyhf vaOOi  Thoywho 
totarat  In  thii  BoUa  fano  ihoald  Bol  loaa  the  ohanao  of 
poteaoMd  of  to  rare  0  pdatb 

TkeaMMt  Oew^  -For  what  hat  haan  fotng  on  dorinff  flan  iHt 
weak  in  the  theatztoal  world  of  London,  wo  refer  our  readera  to  n  pre> 
▼hmt  page  of  thia  Nttn)ber.~Madame  Veetrie  pexfonned  DoM  Gloewuit 
lattSaturday  ovonlng,  gratnitoudy,  at  Dniry  Lane,  and  hat  oondodad 
an  M^agement  to  ptaty  there  regnlaily  after  CbzittBiaa.—Tho  DottBa 
Theatre  wat  ioid  1^  aoetlon  a  tew  dayti^o,  te  £18,500,  boinf  £500 
above  the  ttnrtiago.  The  moitgaftea  wat  the  piirehaeer,  and  h»  tat 
gnnlad  a  laeee  of  the  peoperty  fbr  aeven  yaan  to  Mr  Bona,  ot  na  aa- 
anal  Nat  of  £1000,  liwteod  of  £5000^  the  tam  hitherto  pold—Tht 
Bn^lah  oompaay  playing  in  Holland  have  been  suddenly  thrown  ioto 
great  diflleulty,  owbog  to  the  xoanagor  having  appropriated  all  the 
reoelpta  In  dieoharge  of  tent  doe.  after  having,  by  liberal 
templed  the  peiftmneit  to  eome  over  fbr  the  winter  teatoa.  It 
oapeoted  that,  after  foar  nlghtt*  perfbrmanee,  in  aid  of  the 
menibert,  the  oonpany  woald  bo  hrokea  ap>  The  Ramtgate  TlMOlre 
wat  biiraed  down  on  the  let  of  tiUe  month— llacready  took  Ida  be* 
nefit  here  on  Wednesday  last  Not  being  in  good  health,  he  has 
given  op  some  peovlariai  engagemeata,  aad  tetumod  to  hla  own 
house  at  Phaarwood,  hi  the  aeighhoarhood  of  LoadoBL-SIr  Walter 
SeotTs  tragedy  of  •«  The  Hooeo  of  Aipea  "  It  to  reheaaal  here,  aad 
will  bo  brought  out  immediafely  upoa  the  termination  of  Miss 
Smithaon^  wigagemenfi  Towards  ttie  end  of  the  moadi,  a  now 
Chrlstaiat  paatoaitaBO  win  bo  piodueed.— Miss  Paton  left  thie  yes- 
terday moiaing  fbr  Neweastle,  and  Is  to  perform  Lacy  Btrtnm 
there  thisevenli^  She  then  prooeeds  to  York,  and  other  EagUah 
townty  and  will  not  return  to  London  for  some  weeks. 

Wkiklt  List  or  PjERroftXAXcss. 

Dee.  5^Dee.  11. 

8at.  WUUmm  TeU,  4  Tht  Bobktr'*  WySe, 

Mow.  fhilmhtt,  MMMmon^,  ^  YV  Nbf  tffi. 

TvM.  Femke  Pittetvui,  WWam  Ttoeipsea,  4  Roffae. 

Wso.  RoNMo  and  JuHei,  No  /  4  ObU 

TamWi  Jane  Shore,  4  Tike  laeiiicttles. 

Fai.  Boom  atidJntteU  The  W$d4HtigDa^^D%. 


TO  OUR  CORRKSPONDEKTS. 

Ths  interestiag  pqper  by  die  Author  of  "  Anster  Fair  *  win  appear 
probably  in  our  nott— We  oannot  speak  from  personal  knowlodge, 
but,  ftom  what  wo  gather,  wo  shouM  thhik  that  madi  benett  ml^ 
bo  derived  from  an  attendance  on  the  *'  Soirees  Fran^aises  do  Ma- 
dame de  Thibou  villa.** 

The  poem,  entitled  '*  Signs  of  the  Times,  or  theSeeond  Advent," 
Is  modi  too  kmg  for  the  Jamrnalt  It  would.  Indeed,  makoaamall 
volume.— The  "  Scottish  Song"  shall  have  a  ptaoe  in  our  nost  Sur- 
paaa^Worogietttiattha  «« Soeg^  ftom  ^'ChhaHfc"  win  eearoely 
•alt  aa.— Our  Correspoadeat  la  Stoaehavea  may  Uve  In  hopes.— We 
oannot  find  room  for  •'AMmttaODrdMLadles,''  aad  "Winter  Re. 
turning."— A  Correepondent,  who  Is  of  opinion,  that,  oa  the  pabHca- 
don  of  die  new  edition  of  Rob  Roy,  Mr  Maekay,  the  Uving  i«pi«. 
sentadve  of  the  fielMr,  should  not  be  foigotten,has  eentaaa; 
addrened  to  that  gentkman,  of  whkh  dM  iMt  verse  Is  as  foUows : 


Prey  on  her  inmost  aoul,  tin  the  fkir  Airm 
The  veil  of  roaet  and  pare  lillei  Uent, 
Which  Nature  threw  divinely  o*er  her  aoul 
When  first  ahe  hreathed  the  kOmy  hr«iUi  af  lUb 
Into  her  Spirit's  sacred  sanctoary— 
Becomes  a  wan,  worn  shadow  of  deep  tlHwighl ; 
While  the  eold  world  pohits  at  the  pfaiinf  vktim. 
And  laughs  her— scorns  her — hoots  her  to  the  g;rato ! 
Vain  are  her  tears — ^vaih  her  rtlentlnf  ii|^i»— 
Her  wretohedneaa    her  agony— all  vain ! 
Like  the  lone  bark,  wreck*d  flnr  away  at  sea. 
She  Biiik%  to  rise  no  moroi— no  mora  far  ever ! 


UTSRARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  TARIITin. 


A  xaw  Literary  Joanud*  of  die  same  form  aad  alas  at  die  Londen 
lAUrary  Qai^tte,  to  be  entitled  The  Chronicle  of  Literature  and  the 
Flae  Arta,  is,  wo  understand,  about  to  be  eommenoed,  under  the 
superintendence  ot  Mr  Alarle  Watts.  It  is  to  be  of  we^y  reenr* 
renee.  end  win  be  devoted  to  BogBsh  and  Fbrelgn  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts. 

There  it  nearly  raady  for  pabHsstfoa,  Travsk  la  Ttahbostoo  and 
other  pertt  of  Central  Africa,  during  the  years  18f4, 5, 6, 7,  and  8, 
hyRen^Caillld.  The  work  win  bo  iDattrated  with  a  view  of  Tlm- 
buetoo,  and  other  platea  teprseentlng  tbs  buUdiagt  of  thiaremark- 
able  city. 

TheaudiQr  of  RkboUeohas  nearly  ready  a  new  work*  satttled 
Damley. 

MriyiaraeliannoBBamdioooBdBdtogpoitlsaaf  hhOMiHiwla 
riet  on  die  Life  and  Reign  of  Chasles  L 

A  work  of  eonsidenble  interestto  the  sporting  world  Islnprepara. 
tion,  under  die  title  of  Northern  Sports.  It  win,  wo  understand,  cs- 
hiUt,  in  an  i»*fr^f^  manner,  the  field  dlvctrions  of  the  Noith  of 
Surope. 

Mr  Gait  has  nearly  conplelai  a  novel,  orftod  Uwtie  Todd,  or  die 
Settiors  in  die  Woods. 

A  novel,  seid  to  be  of  an  eadrslyasw  tliiiatfr,  under  th»  flde  of 
Wedded  Life  in  Upper  Ranks,  win  shordy  he  published 

Mr  Emerson  is  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  Greece,  whleh  win 
soon  make  its  appearance. 

Shordy  wiU  be  poMWhed,  the  nistovy  of  Dunbar,  ftom  thoesilieet 
records  to  tiie  piesent  period,  by  JaaMS  MUar, 

Anewtopographieal  DIedoaary  of  Great  Britsia  aad  behnd  Is 
about  to  bepubttahed  la  aasabsnb  by  Mr  J.  OoitoB»  Idttorof  the 
General  Bk^aphlcal  Diettooary. 

The  avO  end  Eoelesiestical  Hletory  of  Eaghnd,  from  the  Inva- 
skm  of  the  Romans  to  the  Passing  of  the  Cadiolie  Rdiof  Bill  in  1829, 
Is  announced  by  C.  St  George. 

A  Treatise  on  Atmoqiheric  Eleetrldty,  including  Obeervatkms  on 
Lightning  Rode  and  Pangrelss,  hy  John  Mnriay,  F.  S.  H.,  te.  is  hi 
the  press. 

AHhtoryofDanUiLltefBtBrsk  from  die  Ttaae  of  the  latrodttc- 
tionoftheartofprintliig,  is  announced  by  J.  Modler. 

The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,  an  able  and  Judidout  period- 
ical, sttocessfuily  conducted  by  Mr  S.  C.  HaD,  the  Editor  of  the 
Amulet,  is  henoefocward  to  bo  published  undce  the  title  of  the  Bri- 
tish Magasine,  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art 

The  Memoiia  of  Madame  do  Bani,  Mieirest  of  Loalt  XV.  «f 
France,  forming  three  vohiaMe  of  "Autobiography,"  It  aanoancad. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Waltir  Raleigh,  in  two  vohimet,  la  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Thomeon,  the  popular  author 
of  die  Life  of  Woltey,  and  Memoln  of  Henry  VIIL  and  hit  Timee. 

Dr  Cooolly,  Profe«eor  of  Medldoe  in  the  University  of  London,  Is 
preparing  for  publicatton,  an  Inquiry  coneefning  the  indioatioat  of 
Inaanity. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Count  Segor^  History  of  FktneSb  oonfeasa- 
dng  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  ie  In  the  press. 

An  English  Journal  Is  about  ta  be  published  at  Plee,  itlider  the 
tide  of  die  Ausonian,  or  Monthly  Journal  of  ItaUaa  Uterataso. 

PaicB  or  FoRBioit  Books.  A  paragiaph  upon  this  sultfeet  ap- 
peared among  our  Varieties  last  week.  Ithas  tinoe  been  lepiessiiled 
to  us,  from  a  highly  respectirtile  source,  diet  the  insinuation  it  coa- 
talned,  agabist  foreign  book-importengeneralty,  wat  too  severe.  We 
arelnformed  that,  by  Messrs  Trevtttisttd  Warts,  and  other  estsn- 
slvo  feNlga  boohssllsw  In  Lsodoo.  Ifte  geaeial  rale  Is  to  eoavart 
francs  intoshilliBgsi^'to  esfl  a  work  which  cestt  tsn  ftaass,  forsn* 

ample,  oa  the  Gontiaeat*  for  flsn  4iiUli^    Thia  does  not  laan  aa 
imwiaennaMe  per  centage* 

Miae  PATOir*a  Coxcaar^-Mist  Patoa  gavf  a  cooesrt  in  the  As- 

ttmbly-RooiBt  hefsonWedaMdayevshfaw*   She  was  tistoted  by 


Tht 


«*  Thy  finasb  dear  bou^  and  watt 

WUl  ne^er  go  oat  of  date* 
While  niaignw   Pontkaid   BiltalBhavs 

One  honett  mifittrate  1 
They  who  thy  asodsst  vlitass  kaow, 

Win  Hft  die  voice  togsdier,— 
Thooflt  pradeat  at  the  Bailie  wae. 

And  wndiy,  like  hb  flidiet  r 


WEEKLY  RSeiSTBM  OrCRITICISM  AND  BBLLBS  UETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CoWKteUd  vUk  LUeratara,  SeUaee,  and  th»  Art*. 
HR  lockuahts  lifk  or  roseut  burns. 

■nil  lUj  wu  psbU^il, 
Fitaa  St.  Ed.  Btn  clDih  boudii  «,  so  So*  p*f«.  9». 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Bt  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  LL.B. 


Hudnailr  prtawd  la  nril  IbuTmea  5l  O.  iMtl}  bouiil, 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SKLBORNF- 

Ki  Oh  Ira  *rt.  OII.BERT  WHITE,  A.li., 

Palknr  of  Ortd  Ciitla«t,  Oxtard. 

Bv  Si»  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bam. 

'     '    Lttaf  sUsiitninl  witUiw  odMBdKMllA 
Hwf haa  tin  ««>.•— .Aliiwai 
LUBmCo.,  lKwu*rii»PlK« 


Jiut  VTliad,  plic«  T>-  Sd., 

No.  IX.  o» 

THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


In  Tbne  toIl  doBT  Rni,  prin  SSt.  boudi, 

TIISTORICAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE  NARRA- 

-'■■'■     TlVl  of  TWeHTV   VKARB*  RCSIDBNCt  tm    SOUTH 
AMERICA.     BiW.  R  STEVENSON.  fora«Il7PliTl»»«lW..T 


aiVm  fbr  obulaliv  nu- 


"TtevhtlaodhiiM 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 

HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  ftc 
■RUTLERS    ACroULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

-**    CAVZKSXmfnirulttlfnBmBuiaiti  tat  Swn  ThnU, 
lakitnWBtot  UwTsall*,  RtUuUoi  of  llu  Unili  nd  Um- 


Pnmnd  bf  MMn  Bittub.  Cbnlni  to  bl>  IMMr,  M.  I«Mt 

KilhHtlaMd  br  UmIi  WBW  u^  •Adma  ia  th*  lAMi  aUif  U>  if- 
tdoolhtlowar  tiMBiiui,)  bit  bt  obUlMd  o(  Oa  prtirtnl 
DnuiMi  In  tha  notnt  of  whom  ilM  imtIw  hid.  low  ANT. 
ACIDLOZENOBSer  QUININE,  IM  ndt^  Hc«tara,  Flito- 
Inw.  laiU|«atlon,Bd^^MD«waiaStaDMlk    li.«ad1*.«. 


THR  FAHILV  LIBRARY,  No.  VIIL  (beinir  tlte 

-^     COURT  ul  CAMP  oriUONAr ARTE,)  k  luK  publlihod. 
JOBK  Mdujit.  ARwnuloSMCt,  LoDdoB. 


TALES 


fin  Hint  Coui 


INDIAN    CAMP. 


In  DIM  *ol  poit  o*arro,  wlc*  gl"  W. 

\yEEDS  and  WIL^FLOWERS.    Bjr  the  late 


Ir  ALKXANDIR  BALFOUR,  AMhor 


NEW  WORKS. 

■t  RKNRV  COLBURN  a/  RK^ARDHENTLEY,  LodAib  t 
And  BELL  iBd  BRADfVTE,  Not «,  B^  StnM,  EdlnkuA, 

THE  EXCLUSIVES.    A  Novel.    In  a  volumei, 

*   intlfo. 

8.  PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  of 
LOUIS  IVIIL    ByaL^.    lal*ob.an. 

3.  TALES  of  AD  INDIAN  CAMP.     In  3  voU. 

4.  TRAVELSiathcEAST.  By  John  Cashb,  Ew, 
AuduK  of  LatUn  tnm  Uw  BM.  Pitotad  miavntx  wUb,  and  b 
r— '— ■''~  of,  Uut  vvik.     In  1  *oL  pot  Sto,  11^  ed. 

5.  MEMOIRS  of  BOLIVAR,  Pnridnit  LIbanMr 
of  tba  RfptiUlc  of  ColouUa.  Bj  Offianl  H.  L-  Vr  DrtBoomAT 
HoLaTliR,  Ei-efilif  of  UKStaEot  IbaPmldeDl  LlbRitot.    In  s 

S.    TALES  of  a   BRIEFLESS    BARRISTER. 


"S  HISTORICAL  AC- 

aad  TIMES,  bow  Onl  intolad 

MnattH  paitinlan  ntaUva  to 
ihaa,  Pnaattt  Onnn,  Load 
W.  RuMi,  Dc  TIUoUoD,  Dr 
B,  Ht  BanBT.  Di  Bonwl,  Di 

lBBn.>T,  ICBdgn  I  (Bdiiddbr 


HR  DODDRIDGE'S  PRIVATE  CORRE8- 

-^  POWDENCl.  InrtBdli^iiMTpaTttcnhnlBhh  LlfchUhCTto 


hasUDdliiif  pM*  RBDlDC  Hke  i 
tbroaah  thaaa  aiaalng  toIuibim,  wUca  eaaaut  but  da 
J  slBd>— Maraiar  Paprr. 

TbM  •oliuDaaBiailiMkvllkaBTant  Ba^bli  dairf 
Bwit  (B  dowa  ta  poHaiity  ai  ibscIdiibi  of  tba  lafllib  la 
lanlT  WOTS  iMtd.'— gaaiijjlfcai  Vafatiar. 

HiaiT  Coi.au ui  aadldcBAaDlairrLiy,  Loodoni  asdnldbr 
Bai.i.uid  BaiDrura.  e,  BankS' 


THE  COURT  JOURNAL. 


THE  BDINBITRGH  LfraRAllY  JOUtlNAL ;  OR, 


AMborof  "ViUsTi  V,  UxCIRdelodlia 

I  obIi  wlih  to  plHut  0»  tmOt  aiti. 
Whom  ilMiuVi  dunm  buflik  ud  Ina  ofhinnmUnn. 


*  BOTD. 


LUalT  pntaUibad,  b;  Ab  hih 
Is  Tm  VoliiiiiH,  Ilmo. clcfaDttrpilDCBl 

VALLERY;  or.  The  CITADEL  of  the  LAKE. 

A  Pm.     Uj  CHARLSS  DOVNE  SILLERY. 
"Ftom  win  mi  OlthFiil  loita  ihill  nunlln  wj  liy.'— SraH». 


S 


"  W*  lu»  nlanm  IB  dlnattic  th*  ■IImiIiii  of  an  iiadin  la 
tU>  ■oriu   w<  AM  oiBeh  u>  bt  i^xaad  Bltta.  nd  )i^  wtfh  aua- 
d  (ntlleukiB thill  .     -     . 


locianitasif,  ud  hta  Mlkiidi^  ■■  ni  ualnpaM.  it  lUJt- 
— ci(d  tomidi  iHdibk  oWwU.    Ht  li »  nwlouM  HlDilnT  of  u- 

BWCKifuraii  tli«r«  taDOBe  ar  As  1ln)na>  oT  hlH  pride,  o-  * 
morlM  iiailbHUy,  a  t£  b*rih  laivaUmiiiT,  nhMber  ml  «  r— 
•andad,  dBM  hU  baok.  Ha  wiIim  ■  a  yauBa  poat  alwsfi  ibouU, 
honcatly  aad  unadbettdlT.  pourioc  dtit  Mi  hiMkc  t)w  hhih  alov 
or  utlTa,  Tlnimu,  ud  hcahby  HBttBOC  H>  li  iWaplT  ImEHnl 
villi  Iba  IMK  put  irf  a  poan  utura-ilir  mm  a&cUaa 
niH  Klatioiia  at  Iha  as^  Ikom  vUcfa  aU  Uw  !■  MUbb  I 
and  irtikb  alanla  tan^mar,  almplT  br  laOBlac  tha  i 
ttaa  Bttun."— Sdfator(«  Lilmrw  Jawaal,  ApriL 

'•  What  n  auNaUj  Hka  In  Mr  smart  k  Ikat  Ua  UT 
■flat  BO  panlciihi  modd :  It  la  ftaih  ud  lonxlaat,  aiM 
Ui  an.C.Uiii»>rfA  Utmmv  Jtirwmi.  Haj. 

"  TUa  b  •  malrtcal  imann,  ndotanl  arcrua  potBr.  and  baariag 
tba  auoip  of  laqlBi  la  ahnrHt  wntj  pacb  It  li  avhMiitrf  tba  pnv 
dDdhM  «C  1  tonDc  and  amlablb  ud  enthu^aNlc  mlM.'~-Nnr 

d^i  tffuaiM,  tmam 

la  hlfUT  HipaeuUa  m  Tn  tiUnew,  brtatfMbaila 

smaoadaaodbiiwhtwhldibortaisBlSHGllBk  Totbal 
KahlTiIrT, ' '  --  ■ ' ■    "■■" 


Tha  pac«rt,  w^ik  ma*  dHwHOad  Ib  B 
U  m  Wiiinetm,  MaflM  Mbai  iia  at  i: 
«htwhldibortaisBlfHGllBk  To  tba  k 

r 'Tha acadd  or  tb*  Laka- vU runUi miufa u 


1aft*«iTil*m« 

irtiMl  bChIm  IppMn  aban^allT  In  tlH  coBiaa  of  tba  .  _  _ 
hm  net  wMi  lo  loar  daMMsit  of  tbt  amrOMk  o(  BoMnt .  •>• 
la  lAoailtH,  Oho  lb*  Mlo^,— It  aOMi  w  latfMiBad  pbaui 
to  bar*  It  In  OUT  po«*r  la  MUt.  IbM  bit  ftMup  m*  aidwt  and  air 
aaHial,  that  hli  ptttT  la  pat*  asd  datotn,  aad  thu  Ml  (tain  or  nU- 

j_  —  — M-k.— .  _j "-al— HItmm,  an  iMa«i  aaaiMr- 

tt-'—m^ntmrth  ftrab^' Jan. 


Mr  miRT  k  mil  nay.  nn  lemi  1  Tal  ha  baa  TtalUd,  aot  «nl>  ■ 
.d.  ,~.  1.^..  d — ittHBioitpainaftbemth.  HahaabHati 
'—hat  tan  thr*"—*'"'"-™'^''^  "'*'"* 

'n»— piiadt,-_r,  ,^-^, ---  _ 

■HhcWaUDkiinChtaL  Bit  we  ua  deal- 


lb*  opa  of  ttornu— cued  on  the  ivIniT  I 
_  Jd^^»^)ttoa•lwllhe&l(^«t-■-'-•--^- 

alno  latarit  Id  goicraU.   -ThcCi 
Uwinirld^li,(Jcau 


la  IhatnAoon 


sr-Ganlof  the  loi 


bahwrtw  to  the  Klac  of  Iha  NMbrriaada,  in  vhoae  cnin«iiT  b*  le- 
■nnadAnn  tba  Bmt,  and  vhs  vaa  iha  >nl  pnau  of  dM&daB  w«a 
patrtnlaalblilBmillaniiia.— Thamualloaiof  hli  bofboodhai* 
■InBaTatMlintrtohlinnetbilltvaald  not  be  my  to  pardM : 
ftlamllba"--'-— —  ■- -' .'-_rr. 


ad  bim,  whatber  kuiUd  la  ibo  nuty  tonaa  or  d» 
LI, «  aoadnc  domi  Is  aWelon  vMi  Ibt  atibimal  llta- 
a  day.  Not  aaUUM  with  cn^ABa  nanannm.  b*  letaa 
>i>aailyahiuidndwoilu,aiiclnt  uid  mailaiB.  Uluun- 
ilry,  vbld)  nuy  ba  adTaBUfHuilt  enniultad.'— A/Ck- 


;  pomr  ud  (Mine.  He  poutaia  ■  cKditibir juiUob  of 
B  ud  Mralnc.— lib  nlnd  l>  obilouly  wtH  «ifti>ued,— 
aaii  in  lluUlat.— Ma  Imaftnalkn  la  irdaW,    ud  hia  fa- 

lore  ttilhlsalT  denlMIn  of  lla 
-■ ' •—  thuituawtar  ■ 


EredUnf  diaiaetaiMa  of  purpoaa  ud  oifoutioD,  than  ihaia  wfakh 
•ebaiD  ialfcttd  to  hoaM  VaUery,  byiuaulbor.    Tha  pMiy 
Inavdnlioa  of  the  hour  hai  led  to  i  lenA  of  nrloui  ud  oorlnaB  ai* 


MM  lariaa  ef  laaatiita. 
Bk  tD  (hatl-4t  woald 

iing  mmanc*— dlApUy. 
irdEiaty  In  >a  yvuaf  a 


iia  lawl  Mr  SiUarj'i  toIuuh  with  rair  Eiaat  plaai 

r- johatitatlooofa^ablDf  lahim  ApluelpLludntcl] 

IT  poiyeal  Jnvui.    "-• r  j_j_,  — ,„. 


IT  poftleal  Jm9tut-  Ha  It  a  yotms  tnui  of  drdd 
Iwt  ii  tuakivtaii  DimMmTeiy  aniladilltMiBalpa 
( il^  kind,  btelBC  (toi ad  up  In  II  aa  abasiluea  i 
■^■Bd  1  niml uonl aantlolaBt i  or thla  ewy  ja 


B.(baniau«k 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


TaleMofa  GnmdftUher ;  being  Stories  taken  from  Scot' 
iuk  Miftorjf,  Humbly  iiucribed  to  Hugh  LittI«gohn, 
E«i.    In  3  ToU.    Third  Series.     Edinburgh.    CsdeU 

u  Co.   jeao.   isnio. 

Sia  Waltca  Scotz  Iuw  now  concluded  hit  sdf-lmpoeed 
ta«k  of  tupplyinf  the  youth  of  thb  country  with  an  ac- 
eumtt  tammary  of  the  paet  erents  of  Scottish  history. 
Taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
It  is  a  beautlfnl  spechnen  of  simple  and  Interesting  narra- 
tive ;  and  that  it  will  long  continue  to  hold  undiTlded 
possession  of  the  public  attention,  as  by  ftr  the  best  book 
upon  the  aAdrs  of  SiMHland  which  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  the  **  Pre&tory  Letter  **  to  his  Grandson,  with 
which  the  third  series  commences,  Sir  Walter  obserres, 
that  he  has  had  a  bloody  and  tragic  tale  to  teU.  **  The 
ganeration  of  which  I  am  an  Individual,**  he  says,  **  and 
which,  having  now  saen  the  second  race  of  their  successors, 
must  soon  prepare  to  leave  the  scene,  have  been  the  first 
Scotinnen  who  appear  likely  to  quit  the  stage  of  life,  with- 
out witnes^g  either  foreign  or  domestic  war  within  their 
country.  M?r  fathers  bdield  tlie  civil  convulsion  of 
1745-6, — the  ^4it^J[*^^<^  preceded  them  saw  the  commo- 
tions of  1715,  l^iS^And  the  war  of  the  Revolution  In 
1688-9 ;  a  third,  iKg^li^r  generation,  witnessed  the 
two  inaorrectlons  oMHiland-hill  and  Bothwell-liridge, 
and  a  ibmrth  lived  l4B|  bhiody  timns  of  the  great  civil 
war ;  a  fifth  had  In  nPBory  the  rivil  contests  of  James 
the  Sixth's  minority ;  &d  a  sixth  race  carries  us  back  to 
ih»  long  period  when  the  blessings  of  peace  were  totally 
unknown,  and  the  state  of  constant  hostility  between 
England  and  Scotland*  was  only  interrupted  by  insecure 
and  iU>kept  tnieeo  of  a  very  few  years*  endurance.**  This 
brief  retrospect  of  the  continual  broils  in  wliich  we  have 
been  engaged,  would  seem  fully  to  Justify  the  appBcatldn 
df  the  epithet  perfervidnm  to  the  ingenium  Sootorum.  It 
Is  pleaHint,  however,  to  think,  that  a  period  has  at  length 
arrived,  whan  there  seems  little  probability  of  the  terrors 
•f  aetnal  war  being  soon  again  renewed  among  us,  and  of 
which  the  future  hielorian  will  have  to  record  the  Intel- 
bctual«  rather  than  the  martial  triumphs. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  reooUert,  that  In  reviewing 
the  Second  Series  of  **  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,**  we  took 
aocasion  to  express  a  doubt  whether  Sir  Walter  Scott 
would  not  have  been  doing  a  greater  service  to  his  juvenile 
Tsudtrs,  had  he  more  fiw|uently  and  decidedly  min|^ 
vp  opinions  with  his  bare  statements  of  fact.  We  thought 
that,  by  carslidly  avoiding  such  a  course,  he  had  given  to 
many  parts  of  his  narrative  an  air  of  frigidity,  and  that 
by  contenting  himself  with  requesting  his  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions,  he  perhaps  scarcely  per- 
Ibrmed  all  that  was  expected  from  him  as  a  great  guide 
and  instructor  of  youth.  The  WeMtminster  Rtview  after- 
wards stated  the  same  ol^tion  In  still  fuller  terms,  com- 
pUtdy  eolndding  with  all  our  own  sentiments  upon  the 
subject.  The  matter  has  i^peared  of  sufficient  moment 
to  Sir  Walter  Soatt  to  elldt  from  him  an  answer  and  da- 


fence.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  present  Series.  It  Is 
worth  while  examining,  for  a  moment,  the  reasons  he 
assigns  for  the  course  he  has  pursued.  **  The  present,** 
he  says,  *<  Is  not  intended  to  be  a  controversial  work.  In- 
deed, if  disputed  points  should  be  stated  here  os  subjects 
of  discussion,  there  is  no  space  to  argue  them ;  and  all  that 
could  l»e  brought  forward  would  be  the  assertion  of  the 
author*s  own  opinion,  for  which  he  Is  not  entitled  to 
claim  any  particular  deference  from  his  readers.*'  The 
acciirncy  of  the  two  statements  contained  in  this  last  sen- 
tence we  are  not  prepared  to  grant.  In  the  first  place,  in  a 
work  extending  to  nine  volumes,'  surely  some  little  space 
might  be  found,  if  sought,  not  only  for  the  statement,  but 
even  for  the  enforcing  of  opinions  upon  **  disputed  points  ;** 
and,  in  the  second  place.  Sir  Walter  is  entitled  to  claim 
that  a  more  than  ordinary  deference  should  be  paid  to  his 
simple  assertions  of  opinion,  being  one  vi^o  stands  fore- 
most in  the  world's  eye,  and  who,  in  his  single  person, 
combines  more  information  than  could  be  found  in  mul- 
titudes. But  our  author  proceeds  In  these  words :—. 
'*  Like  most  men  of  some  experience  in  life,  I  entertain 
undoubtedly  my  own  opinions  upon  the  great  political 
questions  of  the  preeent  and  future  times ;  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  Impress  these  upon  my  jurenile  readers.**  This 
Is  not  exactly  meeting  the  whole  of  the  olgectlon.  If  an 
author  chooses  to  keep  his  political  opinions  to  himself,  in 
eo  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  times  in  which  he 
lives,  no  one  has  any  right  to  complain ;  but  many  ques- 
tions were  alluded  to,  both  by  the  Westminster  Reviewers 
and  ourMlves,  concerning  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
carefully  avoided  explaining  his  own  sentiments,  although 
they  are  now  more  to  be  regarded  as  moral  problems 
than  as  political  bones  of  contention.  Is  it,  or  Is  it  not, 
the  historian's  duty  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  and  good  of  past  ages  from  undeser- 
ved obloquy,  and  on  the  other,  to  hold  up  the  conspicu- 
ously wicked  to  merited  reprobation  ?  If  this  question 
be  answered  afllrmatively,  will  it  be  maintained  that  a 
mere  cold  statement  of  ftcts  is  sufficient  to  give  a  proper 
moral  iropul^  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  ?  Let  us,  how- 
hear  Sir  Walter  once  more : 


'  ^  I  am  more  anxious  that  the  purpose  of  this  work  should 
be  understood,  because  a  friendly  and  indulgent  critic,"  (al- 
luding to  the  H^esitnintter  Review  for  April,  1829,)  ^*  whose 
general  judgment  has  bsen  but  too  partUllv  pronounced  in 
mvour  of  the  author,  has  in  one  point  misunderstood  mv 
Intentions.  My  friendly  Aristardius,  for  such  I  must  call 
him,  has  paid  roe  the  great  compliment,  (which  I  may 
boast  of  having,  to  my  utmost  ability,  deserved,)  that  my 
little  work  contains  no  fault  of  commission ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  admits  that  I  have  not  either  concealed  or  lUslfied  tbe 
truth  of  history  in  controverted  points,  which.  In  my  opi- 
nion, would  have  been,  especially  In  a  work  designed  for 
the  use  of  youth,  a  most  unpardonable  crime.  But  be 
charges  me  with  the  offence  or  omission,  in  leaving  out  in- 
ferences which  he  himself  would  have  drawn  from  the  same 
fiicts,  and  which,  he  seems  to  think,  are  too  obvious  not  to 
be  discerned,  and  too  stubborn  to  be  refuted.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  mv  opinion,  and  has  been,  ever  since  I  came  to 
years  of  understanding,  that  in  many  of  these  points  his 
conclusions  are  liable  to  direct  challenge,  and  in  others,  to 
much  modification.    I  must  not,  therefore^  leave  it  to  be 
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■uppaHd  tlut  I  have  draerud  m;  banner^  bccauw  I  have 
Dot.  U  this  time  and  plnce,  Ihoufht  it  nAcemrjr  to  un- 
furl than.  But  I  Muld  nut  IntnMKc  polUicsl  diHiNilaBt 
Into  aav  Aattatarj  work  dedcnsd  to  i^iln  ■  lam  ef 
*ludf.  In  more  mature  ycarv.  the  junnile  rwlerwillliaTe 
an  oi^nrtunit;  of  fonnine  hia  own  Judcmcnt  upim  tb« 
pointi  of  controTfray  whicb  IwTe  diaturbed  mir  hlaUrj." 

Thta  )■  tngenioua,  but  It  don  not  atrike  lu  ta  btlng  al- 
togetbrr  »aiid.  "  Political  diacmaioiui''  and  "  poinla  of 
eontroreny,"  Ma  martly  twa  rtrj  mftnt*  lUnga ;  yt 
they  aecm  to  be  uHd  by  Sir  Walter  a*  eonnrtible  ternu. 
In  auch  a  work  ai  the  "  Talea  of  a  Grandfather,"  ]Hl<tlcal 
ditennlona  irvre,  of  eoone,  out  of  tlw  qneation,  and  It  Ii 
not  tha  want  ct  Ihne  that  li  oomplalBad  of.  It  ia  tta 
wapt  of  a  men  dlatlnet  Woe  fi-mn  beglnaioc  to  and,  tite 
careibl  aTSidliif  of  all  "  eontionrtad  pi^ota,'  and  the  d»- 
Im- '"■*'""  to  ahow  us  keanluf  wkalavcr  to  on*  party 
or  othv,  wharerer  aaj  dooMa  mlfht  ha  tiUeTMiiMd  aa  ta 
which  waa  Id  tha  rifht.  Tha  MaaBqaaac*  1%  that  at  tha 
■nthoT  nenc  leada  at  to  uppoae  that  be  blnuelf  thlnka 
at  all  about  the  nattar,  Ae  janthful  reader  doe*  sot 


tlHasfiira  pot  Into  him  aa  maobluvy  U  pot  lata  a  olnck- 
eaaa,  without  axerelalnc  aoa  lutdUMoal  beulty,  or  a>- 
clUaffonahaartlcltainotlMi.  Thia  la,  ••  doubt,  bettor  tbaa 
notUnc  i  but  it  le  not  enough.  A  Graodhtbar  like  Sir 
Walts  SoaU  iboald  haya  d«w  man.  There  m  be  iM> 
doubt,  that  had  Sr  Walter  nada  it  a  rule  to  atata  hia 
own  o^nlaoa  whoi  tba  onnaion  raqairad  It,  they  might 
nriaalnnallr  bare  been  arroDeoni,  bat  then  ta  awlainly 
arery  reMoo  to  balieTa  that  they  weuU  hare  mueh  mora 
fraqnoitlr  bna  cormot.  What  doa  ha  think  of  Mary, 
QliaanafSeoU7— what  dooi  he  think  of  John  Knax? — 
what  Aum  ha  think  of  the  CorauuMn  ?  Tbaee,  and  la- 
nnmarabls  othw  polnta,  ha  haa  left  in  oomplate  doubt. 
Why? — becauaa  his  opinlona  might  ba  oiatravKted. 
True  ;  bat  they  coutd  only  b«  oontro*erted  by  aa  autho- 
rity of  equal  weight,  and  where  ihall  we  find  auch  in  the 
praaent  day  ?  Ji  It  not,  than,  mndi  i 
Sir  Waller  boa  bwn  ao  acTupnloutf  y  eauUous  !  Why  baa 
ha  not  addad  a  treblo  value  to  hia  &ela,  by  drawing  from 
tlMm  lafereneca? 

Tha  Third  Swka  of  the  "  Talea"  rclatn  aluMut  axdu- 
dvaiytothetworebeUlaoiof^Ueaand^i^^  The 
ftM  ndtime,  and  a  part  of  the  aeoocid,  are  not  quite  ao 
llUenotlng  >■  the  ranulnder  of  tha  work,  becauaa  the  naa- 
tariala  albrdad  for  hletory  by  thoaa  who  took  up  arme  for 
tha  ClMTalI«  de  St  Gtorgt,  are  by  no  meana  ao  tpirit- 
atbrliv  aa  thoae  anpplM  by  the  more  gallant  and  vlgo- 
rana  career  of  Friuoe  Charles  Edward.  Sir  Walter,  how 
ever,  bae  gone  through  the  whole  in  that  ewy  and  floW' 
lag  style  of  narraliTs  for  which  be  It  to  remarkable,  aod 
ahhongh  ha  don  not  wrlta  with  the  mm«  enthndasm,  or 
KTOwad  Jacobite  sidrlt,  aa  Chambere,  (to  whose  HlalOTlea 
he  pays  a  deasTTsd  compliment, )  be  may,  neTertheless,  be 
read  with  almost  undiminished  Interat,  even  after  the 
raoent  productions  of  the  othsr.  Any  lengthenvd  analy- 
sts  of  his  narratire  Is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  here. 
We  prefer  aelecting  ana  or  two  detached  paasagas,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  which,  u  the  work  Itself 
li  not  to  be  pabllshed  till  the  2Iil,  hare  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  anywhere  else. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  poli- 
tics ran  rery  high  In  Edinburgh  belfreen  the  partiiaus  of 
Queen  Anne  aod  those  of  the  liouse  of  Stewart.  Of  this 
tbe  following  antodota  is  an  amusing  Ulustratlon : 


tlentao.  The  Advocates  are  poateased  of  a  noble  library, 
and  ■  raloable  coUaction  of  medsls.  To  this  learuMl  bodt. 
"*'    '    '    Ouchoa  ef  Gndn.  (byblra,  a  daogbtea*  oftb 

ef  Howard,  wd  a  kaaa  JaaoWt^>  bbU  the  prt- 

ttot  of  a  medal  tar  their  cablneC    It  bore  on  the  one  aidr 

the  head  of  the  Cberaller  de  St  Gen^c,  with  the  motla, 

Cyjwedf  (Whom  doca  it  represent?)  and  on  tba  rcnrw, 

the  British  lidca,  with  the  lqaid,Ref((ii>.  (Restore  theta.  I 

ThaDcwiof  Faculty  harincprfwnted  this  very  ialaOigiUr 

aublcB  to  hisbntlnwi,  a  debste  arose,  whctbar  er  not  il 

ebould  be  reeeiTed  Into  their  ro&cctloo,  which  was  carrinl 

language,  and  terminated  In  a  rote,  which, 

■Iiir-thrc 

iMal.    Tr 

._  JV  ef  Ao  lamed  body,  their  thanka  to  the 

sad  (hey  lUbd  not  to  do  It  in  a  manner  expr««e. 

ly  (hdr  Aill  comprriMoeioa  of  the  import  of  ber 

npUmaot.    TheT  coadaded,  by  MMllng  their 

her  Graco  would  aeos  hare  a  nirthtr  opporto- 

Ige  the  Faenhy,  by  presmtliv  them  with  a  sa. 

on  tbeMMcMafanatorallon.     Bat  when  Ae 

H'OteeJtiMt  beomie  puHlc,  the  Adraeatea  ecem  to  have  bam 
ilarVned  mrtbeeeeise^uenea,  aad,  at  a  auiti  al  niccttngaf 
the  FaeoUy  (STth  July,  17)l,)thaa>edJwM  formallj  re. 
fossd,  and  ftaccd  In  tba  handi  of  (he  Lord  Adrontes  to  be 
reatorad  to  the  Duuhtaa  of  Gordon.  The  retractation,  how- 
•rcr,  could  not  edhea  &e  nidenee^  (bat  this  learaed  and  iB. 
portiBt  pablle  body,  tbo  cMBBWtatara  on  the  hwaaf  See*. 
laad,  hmm  wham  the  gnaidlaH  af  her  jarhsraiiiin  are 
edartid,  kd  ehowa  eaJi  bohbn  aa  to  gtre  a  poUfai  marfc 
of  adhannaa  ta  liia  Cbondlv  da  St  George." 

Sbarayafhr  the  buorrectlon  ot,fifUe»  broke  out,  a  la- 
niaotabU  arent  h^aaad  in  Eaet  Lothlaii,  which  Sk 
Walter  detaile  in  theoe  wonb: 


"  The  Facultr  of  Adrocalea  in  Scotland,  that  la  to  mt, 
tba  iaoorporaledsoclstyoflawyere  entitled  to  praetiae  at  the 
bar,  are  a  body  even  of  more  weight  and  nxurquence  tiiaii 
il  attachsd  to  tbam  in  most  oonotries  from  the  tinture  of 
their  piuftsiliin.  In  (be  beginning  of  the  IStU  century,  cs. 
pacisU^,  the  Faculty  compraiendeii  almost  ail  the  sons  of 
good  family  vrtio  did  not  embrace  the  army  as  their  dioice ; 
lor  the  Bwerd  or  gown,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time, 
ware  the  only  occupaliont  which  could  be  adopted  by  a  gen- 


"  Among  ether  brollies  of  distinction  In  East  Lothian, 
that  of  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  Interest  of  the  Honae  of  Stewart,  and  ha  detenalael 
to  exert  bimaelf  to  tba  ntmoet  In  the  approaching  eenfllet. 
He  had  emnl  noa,  with  whom,  and  bis  ssrTant%  ha  bad 
daorminsd  to  join  a  trnop  to  he  laiaad  in  East  LotUan,  and 
DunmaudMl  by  tbe  Earl  of  Winton.  This  gentleman  itivg 
much  rtapected  in  titt  onntjr,  it  was  deemed  of  importanee 
to  preraot  liia  showing  an  example  which  was  likely  to  h« 
noeraUy  followed.  Tor  this  porpose,  Mr  Bepbom  tt 
Hnmblc,  and  Dr  Sinclair  of  Hcrmandaton,  naolved  to  br 
the  LaM  of  Sellb  nndtf  amst,and  arooeaded  tOTvarda  Ua 
baDaBWHbBpBrtyefthab«aB-mIUtlB,ou  tbemomlBgor 
tha  Mi  OiAohv,  1716,  wUeb  bewwud  to  be  Iha  n>7  mam. 
Ing  that  K¥l**  had  aaaoinled  to  eet  forth  en  Us  map^in, 
haTlngBadaallpreparatlofiaanlbepreoedinceTenlng.  Tht 
bmtly  had  assaublcd  for  the  lMllIinealthebreakAM.tal>K 
when  It  waa  observad  that  uie  of  tbe  young  ladlee  lo^ed 
more  sad  and  dtaomsolate,  than  even  the  d^arture  of  bar 
fitbar  and  broOar*  npsa  ■  diMant  and  premiioue  expedb 
Usn  teemed  ta  wamot  at  that  period,  whan  tba  Crir  mk 
ware  aa  anthmtaalk  in  p^tka  at  Ibe  men. 

"  Miaa  Hepburn  waa  easUy  induced  to  tell  tbe  auae  ofher 
fsars.  Shs  bad  dnamod  she  saw  ber  yoongeat  brother,  a 
youth  of  great  hopee,  and  generally  esteemed,  diol  by  a  man 
whose  feature*  were  impressed  on  her  ncolleetlan,  and 
atretcbcd  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  room  In  wblfb  they  anew 
now  assembled.  Tha  f^malea  of  (he  flunllyUattsicd  and  ar- 
gued— tbe  mea  langhsd,  and  turned  tbe  vialoaary  iota  ridl> 
rule.  Tbe  horaa  were  addled,  aod  led  ovt  Into  tbe  court- 
yard, wha  amouoledpartywat  discovered  adrandngalang 
lbs  flat  ground.  In  front  of  the  mau^n-housc,  callFd  the 
Flalo  of  Keith.  The  gale  was  shut ;  and  when  Dr  Sm- 
dalr,  who  was  most  active  In  tbe  matter,  had  annonnced 
his  pDrpos^  and  waa  aalied  for  hietrsiranl,  he  banded  In  at 
a  window  tbe  oommlssian  of  the  Marqult  of  Twenldal^ 
Lerd  Liantenaitlof  Ihecoonty.  Thia  Keith  retnned  with 
oontoDpt.  and  annauDCod  tbal  he  would  stand  on  bis  d^ 
ftoce.  The  party  whblu  mounted  their  honcs,aud  sallied 
out,  determined  to  make  tbdr  wayi  and  Keith,  dlschar- 

Siug  a  pistol  in  tbeair,  charged  the  Doctor  unord  in  hand; 
le  ml[itia  then  fired,  aod  the  j-nungeat  of  the  Hepbumi 


die  bemldde  bad  tlM  ftatoreo  of  the  penon  whnn  efae  aa 
inbardraam.    Tbe  eorpa  wm  carried  Into  tha  room  where 
tbay  bad  so  laldy  brmUteed,  and  Keith,  after  baring  paid 
tfala  baarr  lax  to  tba  demon  ef  civil  war,  rode  off  with  the 
r«tt  of  bu  party  to  Join  tht  inaurgents.    Dr  Sinclair  vat 
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censured  very  gene 

liw  Mrai,  ...  

tcBtloBi  inn  la  am  KalA 

which  hi*  luk  ml  for  Mw  Sttowt  hmiiir  mw  «hoot  M 
luwipiuuthUtMidanBDuidhhbiaJfa-.  BulDrSlwOidi 
oiiifht  to  hare  brai  piepucd  to  aipNt  ual  >  bigh-aidritod 
maa,  vllh  unu  in  his  hands,  voa  ccrtiin  to  naiat  tluaiiatnt 
mode  oT  opening  hli  cya  U  tba  mhoMi  of  hh  evndiKt ;  and 
he  who  attempti  la  loUe  eiAar  nllj^oiu  w  polltioal  ooib 
verts  hf  umpaWon,  mnH  he  ghMKMtirilh  tiM  caiaefamaea 


B*ch  of  the  Tohimei  Ii,  as  titrweti-f,  cmbelltsbed  with 
_  ftnntlBplfoe  and  vljnetlc.  The  ft™ill«pler«8  are  ;  The 
Chenliw  d«  St  Oeoi^  John  Camphell  Dulie  of  Ar- 
gyle,  attd  Cnacnia  of  LochlaL     Tlie  lubjects  of  the  yig- 

nettee  are  ; His  e^soution  of  Lordi  Dcrwcntwater  and 

Kenmure;  tlie  drath  of  Clan  Ranald  at  the  Battle  af 
Shetiftouir ;  and  a  unall,  but  spirited  and  ioterestlnK, 
portrait  of  Flora  Macdonald.  The  only  olhMt  mattac 
wortli  Dtentkiniiig  b,  that  in  readiiiB  tha  work,  «■  Mt  a 
oonaldMabla  want  of  4ate>.  They  migfat  b*  mompUed 
TfUb  adTwUage  in  ■  new  edttlon. 


Tha  ^|dn  of  tha  PortMoa  Ueb  conlMUied  long  (4  «»■ 
e  tha  uAotitjr  of  thoaa  by  Tlvnn  tha  event  wa  icmeim- 
i,  anjfrom  thaextTaorAnaryiiilitunofpcadanceand 

.. 1...  _...j.  .1. TflhemnWludehailbesn 

r^laMcnm 
■.IhapiMD 
iiMiiiaiiiih  hMllini  uriMMwil  ihal ihsu  hart  hsan  awnflM 
■Eton  men  af  tank  an4  «fai«otw>  br  mifirior  l»  ibal  be- 
loiwini  tB  the  mnllituda  vho  v«a  tha  eaMnaihIa  NruML 
BrAcnaud  lin(arEBcl  atadsawcMdddBf  vcminthe  di»- 
guli*  of  women,  and  of  oraunoo  artbani,  wbeae  manner  be- 
trayed a  sax  aod  mawian  difhnM  bva  what  thdr  gart 
annaiukced.  Olhen  laiwbe<  atlhsaeaa  nnaothsiiMdex- 
■OvalMMH,  and  essMsBdad  that  no  elaaa  wsM  bp  lihdy  to 
fraBM  or  execoM  the  plan  for  the  murdac  of  the  pcdke  «*- 
ccr,  at  the  povulaca  to  wbtn  U*  oBcU  procacdii^  WL 
rendered  him  obnoxloos,  and  that  the  aecrecr  so  wondar. 
fully  preserved  on  tlie  occasjon  arose  out  of  the  comtaDcy 
and  fidelity  which  tha  9oottidi  geople  ebaMre  totrards  eacft 
other  wh«i  engand  In  a  coiDiHin  eaaaa.  Natbln|  la,  oi 
probihly  ever  wfll  he,  Vnown  whh  etrtalnly  o«  tha  aat^ 


but  It  bundentaad,t)uatevarmlyOUiu;mMllaA  Scothndln 
anprebenilonofthealrlctecruthiTwhldiwaaiiaada  Into  that 
nlght'sproceadlnga ;  and  tn  yovr  Orandbther'*  yoonger  da  jit 
the  voice  of  bme  pointed  out  individual  v^o,  hrai  abasat 
from  that  country,  had  leturned  flnathe 

din  In  improved  drcnmitanM^atpenonti , 

onacwunt  nTtbePorteonsMsh.  One  story  of  ^  ulcin  of 
the  conspliBFy  ma  stated  to  me  wKh  so  m»ch  authority, 
and  seemed  in  itsdf  BO  simple  and  satiafacMry,  that  ahhougk 
the  degree  of  proof;  upon  Invotteallon,  lUI  nr  short  of  what 
wu  necemary  ai  full  evUsoe^  I  Mnnot  hdp  e«iMldsriii(  t( 
as  the  moat  probable  amount  of  the  raystenoua  tlb\l.  A 
man,  who  long  bore  an  exeallent  ehaTaeter,widlBedaptaiM 
of  some  trust  aafbrealer  andcarpanlBrtoBgaitleinaDW  (bt^ 
tune  In  Fife,  wBB  affirmed  to  have  made  »  GonAedoD  00  U* 
death.bed,  that  be  had  b«en  not  only  one  of  (he  actors  In  the 
of  the  soeret  fcw  by  whom  the 

fcot.    TirslrepetooMtf  the 

village  of  pBth.he»d-4o  thia  EMpi'«  narratlva  WW  mM  M 
pro«ed—rsBolvad  that  Portaona  ib«dd  die,  ta  atona  b(  Iha 
life  ufWil9un,wiUii^om  many  of  tlwm  had  bt«a  i- 

ed  by  the  lies  of  headship  and  MdI  advaotuta  sit 

tTade,and(br|hedenlhofthea*^attlwaxecuth  iW 

TeogeTul  band  erostsd  tha  Forth  by  dlBarant  far<  A 

met  ti^thrr  at  a  •olllary  pfau*  OMW  ths  olty,  wb  •* 

dhtrihuled  the  party  wWchivero  to     ■ '"  -■--•^ --'— 


r«  to  aot  to  tlM  taiaine 


minds  were  preciidy  In  that  state  cj'  uritaUlity  wbieh  div 
poaed  them  to  follow  the  ncampla  of  a  few  detpenta  man- 
According  to  this  acGouBt,  meat  of  tha  orlriau  dfvlon*  at 
the  schemo  fled  to  for^n  pam,  tlw  sarpsTss  of  tha  uawJ 
authorities  having  oocasuHMd  soma  djtya  t«  DM*  o<r«i  tn  th* 
invtsilgatloni  of  the  aSitir  were  wtmmapoail  On  waking 
enquiry  ufthe  surviving  family  of  this  old  man,  they  were 
found  disposed  to  treat  the  rumonred  coofenion  as  n  llctioD, 
and  to  allege  that  although  he  waa  of  an  age  which  seemed 
to  support  the  story,  and  bad  gone  abroad  shortly  after  tha 
Porteoui  Mob,  yet  ha  1^  never  aiJtnowledged  any  Booeaalon 
to  It,  but,  on  the  contrary,  malnlaiued  hit  Tonocence,  wfaei^ 
taxed,  as  he  sometimes  was,  with  having  a  concern  In  tl|e 
nf&ir.  The  report,  baivDver,  though  probably  untrue  itt 
many  of  Its  circunislancts,  yet  seema  to  give  a  very  prolxi. 
bleaccountofthe  origin  of  tlie  not  in  the  vindictive purpote 
ofa  few  resolute  men,  whoea  example  waa  quickly  folloived 
by  the  multitude,  almd^  In  «  state  of  ntlnd  V>  <:*tcb  fira 

it  present  for  more  eitracta. 


EkmaUt  i^  PraoHeal  Ommtby,  anaprU^ 
ExperMoUt  in  ojsrj  dmartmmt  of  CktK 
dinttiontJiiTptr/ormmg  thrn,  fl-c  By  David  BamwM 
Reid,  Experimental  Aasiatutt  to  D«  Ho^  OmiocM* 
of  tha  Claases  of  Praotkal  Cfaemiatry  In  the  E<Hnbw^ 
Untvenlty,  Lwiturar  on  ChemlsVy  to  the  Ldth  Mfc 
ehanita' luatitiUlon,  &&  Edinburgh,  ilaekcfckmn^ 
atewarL     Svo.     Pp.  511. 

Ma  BuBlsalnadTtawwntathapubUeaBtktaiatboK 
of  a  work  ui^ed,  "  Academical  Ezaminationa  on  Oio-. 
nOatry,"  wbidi  U  •  Ttrj  axotUeot  amvenulonal  iotror 
duMioa  to  tha  |«ine^l(a  ot  that  adsnca.  Tbomaw), 
lliur^,  Hanry,  and  TuliMr,  have  prseented  na  with  elo- 
iMntery*orkaoaciwmistry,whiclihav8  been  dcaervcdlj 
leteiad  to  a«  stwdard  anthoritlea,  and  the  atudj  of 
either  of  thsir  TalnabL*  emnpoodliiiM  may  UDdaobtedlx 
intwdiwe  the  student  to  th«  geotfal  doctrtma  of  this  Im* 
fortant  and  difficult  ectenca  (  but  there  em  be  no  doubt 
that.  (0  «bti^  a  eompetaut  anA  preoiae  kaewledce  of  Ita 
,  nDmeroUB  facts  and  variooa  wid  extensive  appUcauoDl,  ha 
WUl  b^uMit  tha  chemical  laboratory, — ha  muat  there 
namlee  tha  subatutcaa  which  be  propoaca  to  aoalyas-^ 
ha  mutt  there  b«eoB»  (tnJliariud  with  their  propftiq^ 
aod,  by  aiparimentUv  himself  ac^uir*  •  knowledge  of 
the**  amti^icaled  theorlea  of  chamkal  aotUoi  which  sn^ 
b2ineierwding,dUBaaU  to  undarMandcr  recollect.  ^« 
Bight  aa  toasanabl^  iodaad,  expeot  m  nw  to  becom*  ^ 
good  anatoniat  from  readinf  aliw^  wilhotttTitncaaing  « 
llngW  anattvieil  deoMnstratlon,  ae  that  he  ahoold  auo- 
md  in  acfuirivg  a  preeiea  knowlodfo  of  chctolstr;  witbp 
ovt  nllniMliiiL  and  conducting  Ita  sevend  impolant  {><>• 
^Dd  oparstioDa.  Hi  Haid,  therefor*,  judiciautly 
■  H  hi«  i»otw  the  appropriate  remark  i^  Bacon  - 
nuda,  ne«  Intellortns  albl  parmlssa^  multoin 
perfioituri  quihoasvu* 
lam  ad  maDum." 
Th«  Boitnoa  of  ehnlstr;  haa,  within  the  fiw  hat  r«m 
made  nt^  and  signal  ^ograsa ;  and  wo  think  wa  art 
wwninted  in  aaj^ng ■  that  than  la  peiluva  not  a  ludw- 
tity  la  EuMto  in  wUeh  1|b  rrlneipka  ara  mora  ckarlr 
sxplalned,  or  mora  •ncatBafulljr  iUaatnlod,  than  In  tha 
Univaidty  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Raid,  haTlog  devoted  Uak- 
mil  olmosl  acloslvdj  to  the  oultlTation  of  this  ationc^ 
has,  by  his  talenla  and  iudna^,  well  qnalited  himeelf  t« 
superintend  the  various  chemlod  and  pharmacentieal  opo. 
ration*  which  It  Is  the  olgect  of  every  practical  conrae  of 
chemistry  to  exhibit  aod  explain.  Tlie  methods  of  obtain- 
iiig  tha  diflbrent  (asee,  aolda,  alkalis,  metallic  substances, 

ju^ , the  result  of  their  varlona  combinations  with  each 

ether,  and  tlielr  deoompoeititau, — the  analyaia  of  animal 
and  vegetable  subatancee, — tha  use  of  the  blow-plpa  and 
tube  apparatus, — and,  indeed,  every  department  of  eheml- 
oal  sdence.  Is  so  eonneoted  with  dllferent  proleeslons,  aria. 
and  manufacttires,  that  the  study  of  chemistry  Is  of  the 
highest  oansequsnca  to  a  very  greet  nmuber  in  society, 
whose  busineaa  It  Is  to  contriliute  to  the  comftirtfl  and  oe- 
oBisltles  of  dally  Vh.  Chemistry  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute. In  a  great  measore,  one  of  the  principal  conur- 
stones  of  medical  sdence.  By  lla  lid  only,  are  we  en- 
abled to  prepare  the  variona  medldn^  >  ' 
eawbal  and  frequently  arrsat  the 
its  jualstance  only,  have  we  It  . 
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firMioenUy  by  Um  most  delicate  tegts,  thoie  poitoooui  or 
ddelerione  rabetancee  which,  whether  from  ignoraoce  or 
detifning  wtckedneee,  may  haf  e  been  administered  to  oar 
fellow-creaturet ;  and  finidly,  by  its  knowledge  only,  are 
we  enabled  to  understand  many  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  phenomena  of  animal  and  regetable  life. 
In  the  manufactories,  tlie  art  of  dyeing,  calico-printing, 
bleaching,  glass-making,  and  the  woridng  of  yarious  kinds 
of  metals,  are  conducted  purely  by  chemical  processes.  In 
domestic  life,  distillation,  brewing,  the  use  of  steam,  and 
Tariotts  culinary  preparations,  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  this  science.  In  agriculture,  it 
exjdalns  the  nature  and  influence  of  difitBrent  soils,  and 
the  effects  of  yarious  temperatures  and  external  agents  on 
the  progress  of  r^getation.  We  belieye,  indeed,  that  there 
is  no  science  more  interesting  in  itself  and  non^  certainly 
move  eKtensiyely  applicable  to  the  general  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Chemistry,  on  this  adoount,  has  been  zealously 
cultiymted  firom  the  earliest  periods,  and  the  most  illustri- 
pos  philosophers  of  Europe  haye,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, deyoted  themselyes  zealously  to  its  pursuit ;  and,  in 
dispelling  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  wbich  arrested 
its  progress  in  the  darker  ages,  haye  added  to  the  amount 
of  knowledge  many  of  the  most  brilliant  discoyeries  that 
haye  adorned  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  What 
would  the  holy  Others  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  13th 
eentury  think,  could  their  disembodied  spirits  now  take 
a  peep  into  the  lecture  room  of  Dr  Hope,  and  there 
beheld  the  formation  of  water  from  the  union  of  inylslble 
gases,  and  substances  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame  eyen 
in  water  itself?  What,  indeed,  would  Roger  Bacon  him- 
self think,  could  he  lift  his  head  from  out  the  graye,  and 
behold  steam-boats,  in  the  tkoe  of  wind  and  tide,  breast- 
ing the  stormy  billows  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

But  we  apprehend  sufficient  has  already  been  said  to 
proye  the  importance  of  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  it 
remains  only  for  us  now  to  direct  tbe  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the.yolume,  which  has  just  appeared,  by  Mr 
Reld.  We  haye  examined  it  with  considerable  attention, 
and  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  yery  best  prac- 
tical guide-books  to  the  experiments  conducted  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  that  has  yet  been  published.  The 
methods  of  conducting  the  different  chemical  processes 
4re  folly  described,  and  the  theories  of  tbeir  actions  ex- 
plained, in  a  yery  dear  and  simple  manner,  by  the  aid  of 
diagrams.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  object  of  bis 
present  work  is  "  to  present  the  student  with  a  systema- 
tic series  of  experiments,  sufflciently  broad  to  lay  a  proper 
foundation  for  acquiring  habits  of  practical  skill  in  che- 
mical  operations,  with  precise  and  minute  directions  for 
enabling  him  to  perform  them  ;**  and  we  need  only  add, 
that  he  has  executed  this  task  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  his  judgment  and  abilities.  We  re- 
commend Mr  Reid*s  **  Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry** 
to  those  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  this 
Interesting  science,  and  donbt  not  that  to  all  who  take 
any  pleasure  in  such  pursuits,  it  will  be  found  an  enter- 
taining and  instructiye  companion. 


Takt  in  Verte^  iUiutrative  of  the  several  Petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Primer,  By  the  Rey.  H.  T.  Lyte.  London. 
Marsh  and  Miller.     1829.     12mo.  F^  180. 

This  Is  a  much  better  book  than  its  affected  and  ridl- 
eolous  title  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  What  put  It  into 
the  head  of  the  Rey.  Mr  Lyte  to  write  six  Tales,  which 
were  to  illustrate  the  following  six  sentences,  we  cannot 
y«ry  well  comprehend,  or  how  these  six  sentences  could 
form  the  basis  of  any  tales  at  all : — 1st,  **  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heayen,  hallowed  be  thy  name  ;**  2d,  *<  Tby 
kingdom  come;**  3d,  <*  Tby  wiU  be  done ;"  4th,  *<  Giye 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;*'  5th,  "  Forgiye  us  our  tree- 
passes,  as  we  forgiye  them  that  treqiass  against  us  ;*'  and, 
6tli,  <*  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliyer  us  from 
oyil."    Lwylng,  therefore^  to  its  own  absurdityi  the  idea 


of  exciting  additional  interest  In  the  minds  of  tibe 

part  of  the  public  by  an  expedient  like  this,  w« 

onrselyes  wi  A  knowing  that  the  simi^  Ctest 

same,  that  the  Rey.  Mr  Lyte  has  written 

yerse,  and  that  they  are  entitled,  ^  Harfiird,**— ~  ^ 

Missionary,**—"  The   Widow,**— "  £dw«rd    FiMA 

"  The  Brothers,**— and  "  The  Preadier.- 

MrLyte*Bstylebeyidently  founded  npon  thmt  of  Ci^ 
but  he  has  also  infused  into  it  a  ronaiderahle 
the  amenity  and  strong  good  sense  of  Coyrper. 
lume  is  a  yery  unpretending  one ;  but  its  intrinsic 
are,  beyond  a  doubt,  much  greater  than  many  of  fio^  bj^k 
assumption.  We  are  not  indeed  aoquninted  witb  s- 
compositions  of  this  sort,  since  tbe  days  of  Crsbhro. 
Cowper,  which  we  prefer  to  the  Tales  now  W^kc  t 
Though  not  distinguished  by  the  highest  poettcsl  ffi^ 
butcs,  they  eyince  a  sincerity  of  feeling,  a  Icoowie^  i 
tbe  human  heart,  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  aatsR 
a  fiMsillty  of  yersification,  and  an  occasiosial  diga^  a 
rigour  of  thought,  which  are  well  falonlatrd  to  win  iffn- 
bation,  if  they  cannot  command  ap^Mise.  Tlis  nmnitr 
tliey  inculcate  is,  besides,  of  a  pure  and  refining  hM, 
and  the  religious  precepts  which  tliey  contain,  lathff » 
courage  by  their  liberality,  than  stiutle  by  their  4s^ 
tism. 

The  best  mode  of  making  our  readers  more  direc^% 
predate  tlieir  yarious  excellencies,  wUI  be  to  present  tks 
with  seyeral  extracts.  In  the  tale  entitled  *'  Tbe  )U 
sionary,'*  the  hero  is  thus  described,  and  part  of  hii  k» 
tory  told : 

'<  Yet  deem  him  not,  untntsi'd  as  he  was, 

A  thing  of  sense,  a  lump  of  day  and  dross. 

His  heart  was  warm,  and  open  as  the  spring, 

A  rich-toned  lyre,  that  thrifrd  through  every  atrii^ 

Aliye  to  bliss,  and  prone  to  mdt  and  moye 

At  each  appeal  of  friendship  and  of  lore. 

He  banqueted  on  music ;  and  his  tasts 

Was  quick  to  all  of  beautiful  and  chaste. 

He  look*d  on  nature  with  a  painter*s  eye. 

And  caught  the  soul  of  speaking  poesy. 

And,  though  passess*d  of^no  outstandmg  trait 

Which  bunton*d  memory  cannot  put  away. 

No  character  energic,  bold,  defined, 

That  haunts,  and  tills,  and  triumphs  o*er  tbe  mind ; 

Yet,  see  him,  hear  him,  and  anon  there  stole 

A  uell  around  that  riyetted  the  soul ; 

And  a  mysterious  interest  gradual  grew, 

Till  all  about  him  strange  obseryance  drew. 

And  round  his  influence  Iveothed,  and  spread  a  tone 

0*er  other  minds  congenial  with  his  own. 

"  Sudi,  and  so  dreumstanoed,  it  was  hb  lot 

To  dwell  with  those  who  knew  and  prized  him  not. 

His  sphere  was  narrow— Fate  had  set  him  down 

On  the  dull  confines  of  a  country  town. 

Where  he  was  made  the  idol  and  the  dupe 

Of  creatures  to  whose  arts  he  scorn*d  to  stoop. 

Thence  friends  throng'd  round  him,  and  prolemioos  koi, 

And  greeting  smiles,  attended  him.     Tlie  ekmd 

Fled  from  aU  brows  before  him  ;  and  be  moved 

In  eyery  drde  courted  and  bdoved. 

Tlie  lacUes  tliought  him  sweetlv  sentimentaU-> 

Thdr  mothei's  canyaai'd  o*er  his  handsome  nental ; 

And  though  all  thought  him  odd,  nay,  some  said  mad. 

None  could  esteem  1^  fiioe  or  person  Ind ; 

And  then,  how  floe  a  property  he  had  ! 

Sure^  a  good  spouse  and  jmnture  must  await 

The  maid  that  might  secure  her  such  a  mate. 

"  Thus,  many  a  sigh  was  breathed  ;  and  not  in  \-min. 

There  was  one  blue-eyed  girl  among  the  train, 

Hciiringf  gentle,  graceful,  fair,  and  tall. 

Who  bore  tbe  prize  away  from  midst  them  all  ! 

Little  she  said ;  but  oh,  that  eye  ! — that  eye ! 

What  did  it  not  in  its  blue  archerv  ? 

He  shrunk  before  it ;  yet  retum*a  to  ask 

Permisdon  in  its  milder  light  to  bask; 

Was  heard,  received,— and  nothing  now  there  needs 

But  fix  the  day,  and  draw  the  marriage  deeds. 

'^  I  say  not  how  the  hours  from  hence  were  spent ; 
I  psM  each  dghi  and  look,  and  blandishment. 
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lie  air-built  ctitle,  the  seiiiiMCer'd  wmlk, 
TitH  trcmliUiif  ■rm-iii-anii,  and  all  the  taHc 
)<»ut  poetrj,  mhI  treei»  and  lloireca,  and  iUm^ 
Ltid  young  Lotb^s  tbouauid  hopes  and  phaotaaiet} 
lor  cam  I  tell  homr  they  had  niatch*d  for  liie^ 
Vbat  husband  be  bad  made,  and  she  what  wife : 
■"or,  when  all  else  was  settled,  and  there  now 
t«tnain*d  but  just  the  priest,  and  ring,  and  row, 
^e^nrs  came  that  one,  on  wliom,  aa  on  his  sool, 
^e  rested,  and  radcnM  to  him  the  wliole 
31:*  his  affairs,  wm  fled,  and  with  htm  bors 
riie  hulk  of  all  his  patron  own*d  before. 

*   Pursuit  wa^  mad5— in  Tain—and  clear  away 
The  peijured  villain  carried  off  his  prey ; 
And  home  his  dupe  retnm*d,  less  keenly  feellnf 
I-Ilts  loos  of  substanee,  than  the  traitorous  dealing 
Oft*  one  so  h>ved.     He  ielt  that  he  had  leant 
Upon  A  fiuthless  read,  that  brolBS^  and  went 
I  uto  his  heart     A  sweet  dream  was  dispell'd ; 
A  thousand  beauteous  fancies  all  were  que11*d  ; 
Xhe  world  lost  half  her  lustre ;  her  fair  dress 
Was  rent,  and  through  appear*d  her  nakedness. 
Xhe  tendrils  of  his  heart,  that  wont  to  stretch 
And  twine  round  erery  oljlect  they  could  cateh, 
IVftre  nipp*d,  hia  sympathies  were  chili'd,  and  fled 
The  curdling  iile^ood  to  ito  founUin-head.**— P.  84-9. 

The  consequence  of  tliis  reverse  of  fortune  is,  that  his 
Tniatress  jilts  him.  The  author  then  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
loiRfing  strain  of  what  appears  to  us  natural  and  power- 
ful 


**  It  was  enough.    He  now  had  known  the  worst : 

He  wept  not,  though  his  heart  was  nigh  to  borst : 

He  raved  not,  cursed  not,  though  to  both  inclined ; 

15ut  calmly  tum*d  his  back  upon  mankind. 

He  made  the  woods  his  mate,  and  to  the  bretie 

Pour*d  out  hit  spirit's  baleful  reveries. 

He  wnlk*d  the  mountain  tops ;  and  loved  to  lie 

And  follow  the  light  clouds  along  the  sky. 

And  shape  and  name  them  in  his  moods ;  he  pry*d 

Into  the  cups  of  flowers ;  and  o*er  the  side 

Of  streams  would  lean,  and  watch  the  fish  at  {day ; 

Or,  at  the  dose  of  evening,  roam  away 

Among  the  dews,  and  lii^er  till  the  sky 

Grew  beautiful  with  stars,  and  sounds  irom  high 

Came  to  him  through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

And  his  soul  mingled  with  the  infinite^ 

And  roee  from  earth ;  and  here  it  was  that  first 

Upon  his  intellectual  darkness  burst 

The  mi^esty  of  God :  amid  the  woods, 

The  solemn  rocks,  blue  skies,  and  sounding  floods, 

He  grew  fiimiliar  with  Him,  learnt  to  trace 

His  power,  his  love,  his  wisdom,  and  hb  grace, 

From  suns  and  planets,  down  to  the  poor  blade 

That  trembled  at  his  foot.     His  spirit  made 

A  friend  of  God ;  and,  with  the  flowers  and  birds, 

Breathed  up  a  worship  which  no  earthly  words 

Could  adequatdy  utter,  till  with  Him 

Conversing,  this  poor  earth  grew  dark  and  dim, 

And  the  large  spirit  bursting  every  bond. 

Rose  on  immortal  wins;,  and  soar  d  beyimd 

The  bounds  of  time  and  moe,  and  joy*d  to  roam, 

And  drink  the  glories  of  its  native  home ; 

And  heavenly  Tongings  swdl'd  within  his  breast, 

And  his  heart  thirsted  for  eternal  rest. 

*<  <  A  few  more  rans  and  moons,*  he  thonglit, '  and  then 

A  lone  farewell  to  earth  and  earthly  men ; 

A  fulfrelease  from  guilt,  and  guile^  and  woe, 

And  all  the  spirit  weeps  or  fean  bdow. 

O !  it  is  ioy  to  think  the  day  shall  be 

When  all  chains  will  drop  off,  and  we  be  free ; 

When  every  cloud  shall  paas  from  off  our  sky, 

And  every  tear  be  wipea  from  every  eye ! 

Roll  on,  ye  Seasons^  bring  that  blessed  time, 

Unstain'd  with  grief,  unspotted  with  a  criine  ; 

0  wheel  this  mm  of  a  world  away. 

And  usher  in  that  long  bright  Sabbath  day  !***— Pp.  41-i. 

The  incidents  of  all  the  Tales  are  shnple^  yet  not  devoid 
of  interest,  and  each  has  a  marked  character  of  its  own. 
Passages  frequently  occur,  as  in  Crabbe,  of  a  more  play- 
ful cast ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  Cowper,  of  a  more  terse 
Uki  satirical  kind.    Aa  iiutaoc«  of  th«  former  will  bt 


found  In  the  commenoement  of  the  story  oaOed  <*  Edward 
Held:" 

<<  Upon  a  rise,  near  Sydney  Grange,  is  seen 
A  small,  neat  house,  with  lawn  of  velvet  gnmi 
A  shmbbery  skirts  and  screens  It  from  the  wind. 
And  a  snug  garden  vrooea  the  sun  behind. 
Hen  with  his  wife  and  rosy  children  twain, 
A  man  and  audd,  and  chattels  few  and  plain. 
Some  years  ago,  from  distant  town  or  shlre^ 
Came  Mister  Field,  or  Edward  Field,  Esquire— 
The  neighbouring  village  gossips,  o'er  their  tea, 
Have  not  yet  settled  his  precise  degree. 
Farmer  he  was  not ;  stock  nor  land  he  Icept, 
A  few  small  fields  around  his  honse  except ; 
Nor  yet,  like  neighbouring  squires,  he  entertain'd. 
Nor  drank,  nor  swore,  nor  dogs  nor  hunters  trained ; 
But  still  be  was  the  parson's  mend  and  guest. 
And  all  the  poor  around  his  bounty  could  attest. 
Well  !  Squire  or  Mister  Field,  (Just  call  him  which 
You  please,)  inhabited  thb  quiet  niche. 
Milked  his  three  cows,  and  made  his  braadand  beer. 
On  just  four  hundred  annual  pounds  in  dear. 
Sleek  were  his  kine.     His  yanl  was  peopled  thick 
With  turkey,  guinea-fowl,  and  hen  and  chide, 
AU  of  choice  kinds ;  and  o'er  Ids  lawn  there  went 
Six  sheep,  kept  less  for  use  than  ornament. 
O'er  a  neat  paddock  gate,  all  free  and  tame, 
Ndgh'd  his  one  horse,  in  answer  to  his  name. 
I  pass  swine,  ducks,  and  things  of  like  degree— 
He  kept  them  out  of  sight,  and  so  shall  we. 

«  Hia  wife,  good  Mn  Field,  Heaven  Ueas  har  fiMa ! 

Was  one  micnt  well  adorn  a  hisher  phux ; 

Accomidish^,  manner'd,  ladylike,  and  feir. 

Though  not  quite  all  that  some  fine  ladies  are ; 

She  read  few  novels,  sddom  scream'd,  or  fidnted, 

Dangled  no  reticule,  was  flounced  nor  painted : 

And  thought  her  hands  wen  made  for  something  aiora 

Than  nuning  up  in  kid,  oi*  running  o'er 

Piano  Iceys.    She  could  both  mend  and  malce^ 

Wadi,  and  get  up  small  linen,  boil  and  bake; 

And  her  maide  wines,  her  puddings  and  preserves,— 

What  tongue  can  speak  of  them  as  each  deserves? 

Her  dress  was  simple,  but  you  might  suppose 

The  Graces  hdped  her  to  put  on  her  dothes. 

Her  honse  too  perfiect  neatness ;  yetnotsuoh 

As  makea  one  half  afraid  to  step  or  touch : 

And  aU  things  there  appear'd  to  go  or  stand. 

Rather  by  secret  clock-work,  than  command  $ 

Then  In  the  healing  art  how  vast  her  skill  I 

How  deep  her  lore  in  herb,  or  salve,  or  pin ! 

Bucbau  and  Reece  right  well  she  understood, 

And  even  in  Thomas  dipped,  and  Underwood. 

The  ailing  poor  for  miles  around  conftss'd 

The  sovereign  virtues  of  her  medidne  chest ; 

And  lean  the  village  doctor  grew  and  bare, 

Suioe  Mrs  Fidd  Ufjui  to  practice  there."— Pp.  91-4. 

Passing  into  a  somewhat  diflSerent  strain,  we  do  not 
think  the  following  lines,  from  the  same  tale,  much  infe- 
rior to  the  caustic  and  moral  satire  of  Cowper : 

"  Who  now  would  think  this  simple^  plain,  good  man. 

Had  e'er  been  Join'd  to  fashion's  lightest  dan  ? 

Had  chased  ambition's  wildest  meteor  dowUy 

And  shared  the  idlest  foDies  of  the  town  ? 

Tet  such  had  Edward  Fidd.    The  earliest  air 

He  breathed  was  in  a  smokv  London  square ; 

Where,  in  adingy  brick  and  mortar  pile. 

His  hiffh-bom  parents  lived  in  handsome  strle^ 

Kept  tndr  state-coach,  with  many  a  liveried  knave^ 

And  large  sad  parties  once  a-fortnight  gave ; 

Udng  a  world  of  pother  and  address. 

To  make  themsdves  and  othera  comfortless. 

To  Eton,  thence  to  Oxford,  was  he  whiri'd, 

To  make  acquaintance  there^  and  see  the  world. 

And  then,  pro /brmd,  to  the  Continent 

The  graduate  dfunce  was  with  his  tutor  sent— 

To  Just  learn  how  to  dress,  and  cook,  and  stare^ 

And  say  of  places^  '  O,  yes,  Pve  been  there.* 

**  Thence  must  he  paas  through  *  Fashion's'  usHd  pt06% 
Learn  the  right  manners,  Jaiwrn,  and  grimaces ; 
Acquire  the  one  sublime  indififierenoe 
To  all  that  imadn  of  f«^ing,  thought,  or  it dsc 
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lajrirndtw  iBtiinacy  day  by  day. 

With  grinniiig  thingi  must  fanguish  life  away ; 

Must  go  to  bed  at  fooTy  and  rise  at  two^ 

Then  ride  out  in  tlMparic  nmihen  do ; 

Or  lounge  at  fire  In  Bond  etccrt,  with  a  vodTe 

Of  just  sui^  Miffi^larohed,  itay'd,  poor  oveMffCS 

To  dinner  then  at  dgh*,  aad  theaoeAwaj 

To  formal  ronti^  the  cMb-kousk  «r  «be  plar. 

For  which,  tiU  the  ifth  act,  he 


lish  disHnffuSs 

of  fuhion, 

large  into  its 

which  fei 

shion  and  the  moaM  «if  'IkmtL^     Thef 

furtha*  restrainta  upon  thehr  oobdoct 

aroid  outrageova  aeandi^     tSc—iw  fo  tlift 

thdr  lives,  but  a  pteaaare 


And  tallcs  aloud  throogh  all  the  «iMBtp>rt8.*'^Ppw  lOM.     nerer  «qinMsing  iiarif  «m  frrailir 


Our  rewlerk  will  now  lie  able  to  tatA  for  tfaetbaehrefe  a 
jnretty  correct  estimate  of  Mr  Lyte'k  powen.  For  oar 
own  part,  we  firanldy  confess,  that  his  present  prodoctioii  t 
has  made  so  fovowraUe  an  impression  upon  us,  that  we 
are  exceedingly  happy  to  thhik  that  ««ar  tMBonf^t-fiir  re- 
oomniBBdallya  aaay  be  of  mme  senrlce  to  him,  and  dull 
be  hi^y  to  meet  WiA  Mm  «wn  agahi,  making  m  ttai 
bolder  and  more  Ylgoroos  effort. 


A  Nem  DicHonary^the  Oadtc  Zangmge*  By  the  R^. 
Dr  Madeod  of  Uunpiiie,  and  ^e  Rev.  Dr  Dtftrar  of 
Glasgow.  To  be  completed  in  15  monthly  Parts,  at  la. 
iiach.     Ko.  I.    Gla^ow.     W.  R.  M*Fhiia. 

Trs  Rev.  Drs  Madeod  ind  l>ewar  ia«  idrtoaAy  adttair- 
iageoualy  knoWn  to  the  |>ublic  as  eminent  Gaelic  sbhuSara, 
and  we  think  thehr  Dictionary,  of  which  the  first  Nna- 
her  has  Just  been  pttbHshed,  prosaiaes  £ur  to  esttend  tUefar 
reputation  as  benefactors  to  the  Highlands.  The  valuable 
work  of  the  HighlMid  Sedety  Is  nseful  prhiclpalty  to  the 
general  scholar  and  the  learned  phnologlM,  and  k  wiH  of 
course  have  a  phuie  in  all  public  Hbrnies ;  but  Its  high 
price  places  it  Iwyond  the  reach  of  many  private  indivi- 
duals, who  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  become  pur- 
chasers. The  same  oliiectiea,  to  a  lesser  eoctent,  applies  to 
Armstrong's  work  ;  whilst  ^  amaller  vocabularies  which 
we  have  seen  ai«  so  full  of  oorraptimi,  that  they  ftmiUh 
no  standard  of  the  lahguage,  and,  besidel^  sore  very  meagre 
and  incomplete.  The  present  publication  wtll  hare  all  die 
advantages  of  an  abridgement  from  the  Society^s  htrger 
work,  with  some  peculiar  to  itself,  as  being  to  a  consider- 
able extent  originaL  Many  new  words  are  added,  and 
new  phrases  are  i^iVen,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
changes  effected  upon  the  word  hy  pi^posHiott,  pr^xtts, 
and  affixes,  which  are  very  common  In  Gndlc.  The  price 
of  the  book,  when  complete  in  15  ntnnbers^  eiuAi  contian- 
ing,  we  believe,  about  48  octavo  pages,  Will  not  tixoeed 
1^ ;  and  this  consideration,  together  with'our  im^tression 
of  the  superior  manlier  of  its  exeotttkm,  "enables  tfs  to  ve- 
commend  it  with  confidence  to  all  who  either  are  or  de> 
sire  to  be  aoquaHited  with  the  languid  To  the  Air- 
land student,  and  the  Highland  minister,  it  Is  umieces- 
sary  to  recommend  it,  since  we  know  that  by  them  such 
a  work  has  long  been  wished  for,  and  a  slight  glance  at 
the  present  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  Its  value. 
We  have  not  seen  the  prospectus,  but  we  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  tite  editors  intend  to  exclude  IrMh  and  IsUttd 
(Arran,  Bute,  &c)  Gaelic  from  theirpDictionary,  as  we 
do  not  recognise  any  such  in  the  specimen  before  ua.  We 
observe  some  words  evidently  made  fbr  the  English, 
which  are  not  im  use  in  the  Highlands,  but  whose  oMan- 
ing  is  uniformly  expressed  by  a  perlphrase — «nch,  we  be- 
lieve, is  Athtm'Eoha — aeromanoy.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  -tiie  Insertion  of  such  words,  btit  we  should  like 
them  to  be  distinguished  In  some  manner  fhmi  the  more 
legitimate  Cdtlc  vocables.  We  wish,  and  we  mean  it 
no  small  compliment,  that  the  learned  editors  may 


as 


meet  with  all  the  success  which,  judging  from  tbepreaent 
specimen,  thdr  labours  deserve. 


7%e  ExcbuhH,  In  8  vols.  8vo.  f>p.  SI2,.S8d,  And 
334.  lK>ndon.  Henry  Colbum  fc  Richard  Bentley. 
1830. 

Akotuer  fashiotiAble  novel  ;.*--we  shall  try  to  give  our 
readers  an  Idea  of  the  story«     A  certain  ^toterie  of  Etig- 


mits  of;  in  short,  'a  j^tillWi  ^rkiA 

bear  the  same  reseinHMieeto  de 

Joyment  of  iht  Elysian  fields, 

does  to  an  antique  statue.  The  three  veiTnra  of 

dusives  are  defgtied  to 

mission  wtthhi  this 

amhible  indiviinsii  «f  dIAMift 

Liord  Albert  ITfistiBfiik,  a  Upny  tneflitofl, 
but  withal  wi^-tMindplod  young  naUcsnm,  fe 
upon  at  his  return  fSrom  Ids  travds,  %y  acnne  of  ^k 
ing  Exchisives,  aa  a  premisiiig  recruit 
Lady  Tilney,  4he  literary  WUg,  tiao  a 
tical  indepandence,  aosd  iaidy  Hattlet  Vctbob,  -a  asrt « 
Don  JuMilnpettioMrts,  tab  afiMvpotiliialMaci;.  B- 
ruifk  9ttle  *(lluiger  fhmtne  daURe  spcrnMB^;  Vut  ^sbi 
rmttt  skiliul  ai^ln  tbetednatiiig  rasi^  0 
sMirdontelalrateiteK  the 


) 

gaged  fhmi  childhood  to  an  amiable  coitsin  ;  iMt  L^ 
Hamlet  finds  means,  by  the  aid  of  a  ^-devant  fimmnle.  b 
create  misunderstandings  b^ween  the  loTera,  aad  fiaii: 
to  break  off  the  match.  She  then  attachca  the  vietiB* 
her  intrigues  oMire  'and  murt  to  iiersel^  by  a  sbov  « 
sympathy,  "Miidi,  In  hei'BtfMi^tblemnft  wiiregtihitedaai 
assumes  all  the  violence  of  ahredl  pasdoo.  ffis  fklr  %spR 
blasted,  his  love  insifiiottdy  re-awakened  by  anew  olgea- 
In  a  moment  of  infatuaticm  lie  offiors  her  his  hand,  th 
sacrifice  Is  on  the  eve  of  being  completed,  irhen  a  hhaier 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  shows  him  hia  cbo^w,  aadV 
beato  a  timdy  retreat,  aot  iMWattnied,  htfss*.ier  i—kmp( 
in  latere  lethalU  armtdo.  ThBe'tttlaataO(MiMBbfti%niPB 
spirit :  the  cottiM  of  affSdn  hrlngs  liim  again  in  cootvt 
with  his  fiMtlcrve,  hH  ihhigs  ttfe  sa^tfsctarily  exj^iati 
and  he  is  made  a  happy  -man. 

Lady  Georglna  (the  fiemaLe  object  of  these  ayran'  haB^ 
enters  upon  the  aeene  'sa  the  ^new-made  bride  of  Liri 
Glenmoc^;  Iniio,  idiortly  after  their  marri^fp,  bitsair' 
secretary  of  Mate.  Anxitoaa  lihat  his  ytnmg  *wf(e  ^hsoU 
learn  to  play  lati  fitting  inahner  ^nit  ptrt  in  U^  wltkk 
becomes  the  spottsc  of  otie'bo  highly  raised,  he  reconunestff 
to  her  acquaintance  and  imitation  two  of  the  leading  Cx* 
cluslves.  She  Is  marked  far  the  prey  of  a  male 
part  of  Lady  Hamlet.  Her  unceoadoos 
bles  her  to  tread  In  aaffety  ^e  thtfrny  tnaae.  The  wnU 
has  its  sneer  and  Itk  tale,  hitt  dte'esciq;»es  tmhamied. 

The  Exdudves,  afker  seeing  their  victims  carmpt  frsa 
their  meshes,  continue,  with  some  few  exceptions,  tbor 
old  routine.  Their  ultimate  fiites  are  sketched  with  a  bv 
hasty  strokes.  There  is  some  bold  and  vigarvna  paaatios 
of  pasdon  in  this  book,  and  occadonally  the  delicstr  asd 
efmKsceat  tndts  af  dasaeler  are  happily  enoogh  hit  <A 
The  only  misfbrtune  Is,  that  we  are  tired  of  the  wbik 
class  of  workk  to  whidi  tt  bdOngs.  We  wldi  the  writcn 
in  this  department  Wotfid  tfy  to  strike  out  something  oe<^' 
The  haul  gout  of  fashionable  life  Is  wdl  enough  atathse, 
but  we  hate  tmi/ffmn.perdnx. 


The  Lotui,  or  ihe  Faery  Flower  of  the  Poeis.     Edio- 
bui^^h.     George  A.  Douglas.     ISmo.     Pp.  1931 

Trixs  is  a  tasteful  and  pretty  little  volume ;  and  ihe 
■eleetioii  af  modem  poetry  which  h  eoolalns,  satlsfi««  » 
that  the  editor  -understands  what  good  vvrae  Is.  The 
pieces,  gefleialiy  apealdng,  aie  'not  of  the  very  bigbot 
order,  bnt,  with  a  few  eaoeptions,  they  are  all  more  thsn 
Tetpoctable.    Th«y  iupre  the  merit,  fvi,  ofuot  bdo;  bsek- 
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Bi 


If  yftudm  Miowv  tlitt  flM^  Mi^  vNn 
i^  €MM  wfao^Mm  fBTMBttir.     W«  lito  «he 
Ifte  title-pa^  irMcii  If  frmn  «fie  «f  Ae  flMfa«f  «M 


JXfnSfUrto  /     Of*' 

Heiiry  J*  BradflcM* 
8to.     Pp.  231. 


ttao. 


Xhis  is  a  poem  in  iSbt  Bqvpo  «taani»  and  meant  to  con- 
tain a  playfid  aooomt  <^  ^e  ma&ners  and  made  of  liring 
of  the  modern  Greek.  But  Mr  Bradfteld,  the  unsuocest- 
Tul  author  of  *<  VTatertoo,  or  the  British  MfaMtrd,**  though, 
inr«  daresay,  a  good  sort  of  person,  b  rather  a  dull  rogue. 
Xlla  poem,  at  least,  is  iliout  as  hea^  as  nniform  medio- 
erity,  and  a  continual  ikBore  when  he  «ttempts  to  be 
^ri*ty,  CM  Mahe  it.  iM  Mr  ftaadield  oainle  hiaaself , 
witktiMballaf  «Im^  he  is  «fliiMiaflalei«;  lisr  AotalBlir 
no  one  will  ever  ask  him  to  beUere  that  he  is  a  poet.  In 
«hoTr  him,  at  tlie  same  tim^  that  we  wish  to  do  him  all 
the  good  in  our  power,  we  8iAr|oiln  the  tin'ee  Iwst  stanzas 
in  his  Tolame : 

**  A  friend  4)f  mine  Mee  dining  with  a  Cisiiri 
Just  cast  a  covfA  i^lanoe  behind  his  diair. 

Not  oomfnrehending  otrfte  the  modern  freak 
Ofpladngbsaaty  in  attendanee  there; 

He,  smiling,  took  the  UboPty  to  apsak 
Upon  such  ssrrale  ewsJauMt  Ot the  frlr; 

<  Sir,  His  my  haMty  iriien  at  ho»%  to  bt 

With  hidies  on  a  &ir  a^nali^  ; 

'< '  And,  shoold  I  not  Intrude  on  roar  good  willy 

Yoa^ll  nmeh  oMifB  ne  br  asssding  la 
This  slight  d«BBaBd<  en  poUtOBM,*  but  atill 

I  would  not  wish  it  it  it  suits  not  you; 
I  trust  you  will  not  take  my  purpose  ill--- 

Allow year  danghter,  sir,to5ofai  as,  do; 
I'd  crave  yonr  paraon  fiir  this  libovtr. 
Were  i  not  sar%  rfr,  that  yam  waald  ooMplgr.* 

**  And  so  the  lovely  seraph  sat  her  dowiv 
But  not  in  that  glad  confidence  of  heart 

Which  bath  with  us  into  a  practice  grown^ 
And  doth  an  air  of  gaiety  impart ; 

Her  father  on  her  aweetoesB  assm'd  to  frawn^ 


While  she,  at  every  echov  seem^  to  start* 
And,  with  the  timid  glance  of  &wn  or  dov^ 
She  sat,  a  yoong  and  ttmhiag  flawer  of  lova.' 


Phrenology  in  EdiabwfgK    John  Andtf8on»  Jun.     1830. 

This  Is  a  sixpenny  poem  -in  pndse  df  Phrenology,  and 
Against  all  those  Who  have  attadced  tt.  We  thought 
Phasmdagy  itsslf  the  duUast  thiiy  In  the  mAimam  till  we 
saw  this  ^apenoy  fsian,  ^ahidi  has  aooirinasd  «a  that 
there  b  om  thing  atlU  inUflr-i*iianMly«  4ha  stupin) 


VI8C£UiAK£aUS  LI1^RATU«£. 


THE  P8i.LAt8  Of  DAVIO,  Aia>  TSBIft  MFFABKIfT 
POETICAL  VERSIONS. 

Btf  WiBam  Dnmant,  Author  (f  "  Antter  Fmr,**  jrc 

As  the  poetry  of  the  Hehrewa  is,  in  an  aminaut  de- 
gree, distiugnlsbed  by  simplieity,  pathas,  and  auhlhnity, 
the  Psalms,  or  lyric  productions  of  King  Dntld,  an  by 
BS  means  the  lent  in  posaeasion  of  theae  noble  attrihotes. 
At  the  nme  time  that  they  combine  the  tender  neas  of 
Jf'remiah  with  the  mibllmity  of  Isaiah,  they  possess,  in 
many  places,  as  ]»ecu]iar  to  themselves,  a  paatimd  beauty, 
thst  verifies  their  origin  from -the  shepherd  king,  and  are 
animated,  I  should  rather  say  inlliaiied,  by  m'twrtOCf  of 


datatisn,  and  an  enthnsiairtc  admiraHian  of  the  wwka  of 
malnre,wQrthy  of  the&vonrtteof  die  Almighty-— of  him 
who  was  taken  firaaa  the  sheepfold,  to  load  with  4hine 
knowledge  I«ael  his  people.  Independftly,  indeed,  of 
that  inspiration  irith  srhieh  the  eon  of  Jesse  was  pnler- 
natandly  fiivvand,  and  thereby  ensblnd  to  4k«et  the 
of  Ms  sacred  aanga  aans  to  pre  signify  that  Mwirfsh 
he  hfansslf  typtted,  Ms  pevaanal  Ustsry,  the  Ta- 
ilons  sknations  af  Us  liliB,  and  the  oitrasted  and  tr^g 
ocjoui'renoes  that  aneoeasively  heicil  hhn,  were  al  «f  aach 
a  deeply  Impwaeli  e  and  aroosing 
to  call  forth  from  ldB4avMit, 
spfatt,  cAmIobs  af  the  rnaat  dl^wslied  and  aftoting  Inte- 
rest. He  apont  his  boyhaod  and  yanth  naiid  Ua  £s* 
therms  Mds,  a  sH— Ilea,  ahavs  att  othsn,  fsfamaabli  tfbr 
novfishlivapaelieiaBiindymidgrsitllj^ngtatha  Mian 
admiratian  of  the  beaatias  af  natore ;  ha  was  asiefllid, 
wHhant  having  the  lafaitest  anHkipation  af  each  an  ad- 
Taaoement,  to  be  the  Shepherd  of  his  people,  Hm  highest 
honour'  Us  osnntry  er  Us  Ood  oomd  beslow ;  he  heomie 
at  onee  the  ^Afect  af  'Ae  fondeat  affMtfon,  and  Hm  aaost 
bitter  persecution ;  curses  and  blessings  were  snddenly 
blended  in  full  effiision  upon  his  person ;  he  experienced 
the  most  rapturous  triumphs,  the  most  dlsjdritlng  defeats ; 
he  was  at  once  blessed,  and  most  unblessed.  In  his  Ihmily 
and  servants ;  even  his  very  virtue  and  native  noMfncas 
of  soul  for  once  forsook  him,  and  he  was  misled  Into  a 
most  reproachful  crime,  the  perpetration  of  which  stung 
his  susceptible  heart  for  ever  afterwards  with  the  sharpest 
repetrtanoe.  His  state  of  mind,  under  ail  this  Tariety  of 
eiqiarlences.  Is  Terylnmlnonslyimsfsd  forth  in  his  Ptalms, 
written  evidesKly  under  the  immediate  impression  of  such 
agitating  events.  We  hstf  him  enmking,  in  his  triMmphal 
hynm,  as  he  aaeends  Mount  JSion ;  whi^cring  forth  liis 
trepidat&ng  nates,  as  he  alralks  in  the  oawe  of  Engedi ;  la- 
menting over  the  treachery  of  those  friends  vrho  had  be- 
Ipniled  his  artless  oonfidenoe ;  we  OYorhear  his  pensive  so- 
iiloqnies  and  vhrtuons  deterasinatJons,  aa  he  musss  an  his 
bed  daring  the  nlght^watohes ;  we  listen  in  tsarar  to  his 
cries  of  penitential  ^jony,  to  his  dennnoiation  of  direful 
cugsss  against  his  enemies  ;  we  sympathise  with  him  in 
liisdevetional  raptnrss,  whan  ha  iiappuasss  his  admiration 
af  the  starry  heavens  "  Om  wark  of  thy  ftngen,'*  and 
summons^  creation,  animate  and  Inanimate^  to  join  with 
him  in  his  hymnaf  praise  to  the  Oeator.  What  were 
the  pwticular  metves*  af  these  sonfs,  and  with  what 
music  they  waraeoi^jalned,  the  adasirers  of  Hehfow  poetry 
aaa,  in  a  giaat  msasure,  if  not  altogether,  igneaant ;  but, 
iadging  from  the  well  attested  mnsical  skill  of  David»and 
theperlaotion  in  the  poetical  ait  whieh,  it  is  oonfiMsed, 
he  had  attained,  wa  snnat  infer,  that  the  affeet  of  his 
Bmlms,  when  snug  by  the  f^kot,  aeeording  to  the  graces 
of  tfieir  prapsr  prosody,  and  aeeampanled  with  the  eharal 
symphony  of  every  princely  instrument,  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  ears  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  ravishing  and  overpowering. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  Greece  and  Rome,  theoe  cele- 
brated theatres  of  song,  for  any  productions,  maldng  oven 
an  approach,  in  similarity,  to  these  sacred  songsof  Judea. 
The  hynuw,  composed  Iby  the  lyric  and  tragic  poets  of 
Greeoe,  in  honour  of  their  Gods,  though  they  contain,  in 
many  places,  portions  of  sublime  and  beautiful  description, 
and  are  copiously  besprinkled  with  sententious  precepts 
of  moral  instruction,  are  notwithstanding,  in  their  sub- 
stantial effecte,  frigid  and  lifeless  as  the  decorated  stocks 
and  atanes,  which  are  the  olijects  of  their  celebration. 
There  Is  wanting  the  animating,  the  inspiring  prinoiple, 
tdiereby  the  Jewish  hymns  are  identified,  as  it  were,  in 
their  efficient  and  vivifying  influence,  with  that  of  the 

•  It  would  sppesr  that  the  Jews  (at  least  J(Mepbw)eoiiildersdDtt- 
vid'i  poetry  as  poatsnins  a  variety  oT  metrei,  and  a  dktioctlon  cor- 
fsipoodli^  to  the  Gfeak  TrioMCen  aad  Tetfsmttsfs— o  Arnvtinf 

^osiPflus,  lib.  7,  c«  12» 
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Omnifiotent  Spirit,  whose  uniyenal  enei^  supports,  ea-  | 
Krens,  and  shines  forth  tliroughout  the  nuyestj  of  hb 
oreRted  worlcs.  Even  the  texture  of  their  styles,  the 
technical  frame  of  their  composition,*  is  altogether  un- 
like ;  while  the  Hcbrewdiction  is  simple,  concise  erea  to 
hareness,  conyeying  the  loftiest  and  most  comprehensive 
thought  in  the  fewest  words,  with  hardly  one  epithet  or 
adverbal  adjunct,  the  Greek  style  is  full,  verbose,  richly 
larded  with  sounding  epithets,  encumbered  with  oireum- 
stances  of  laborious  expansion  and  amplification.  In  one 
or  two  of  these  Psalms,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  a  few  of 
these  abrupt  transitions,  obscure  allnsians,  and  violent 
ellipses,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  characterise  all  the 
Asiatic  poetry  ;f  but  the  predominant  attribute  of  their 
style  is  simplidiy,  unadorned  plalnneas,  an  utter  priva- 
tion of  a^JnncU  and  epithets.  Of  this  quality  of  the  He- 
brew lays,  the  great  and  learned  author  of  Paradise  Lost, 
who,  of  aU  our  English  poets,  dead  or  living,  best  under- 
stood and  knew  their  value,  being  accustomed,  as  he  was, 
to  feed  his  own  sublime  sf^t  on  the  pastures  of  their 
sublimity,  has  introduced  our  Savlonr  himaalf  as  taking 
notice: 

'*  Remove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  harlot^s  cheek,  the  rest 
Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight, 
Will  fiir  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 
With  Sion*s  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling.** 

Paradise  Regained^  B.  iv.  34o. 

Of  the  Psalms  of  David,  there  liave  been  compiled,  in 
our  language,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  public  wor- 
ship, three  poetical  versions — ^that  of  Stemhold,  Hopkins, 
and  a  few  other  coadjutors — ^the  more  modem  one,  that  has 
in  the  Englldi  churdi  sujierseded  it,  composed  by  Talt 
and  Brady — and  that  at  present  used  by  the  church  of 
Scotland. 

In  comparing  these  different  versions  with  each  other, 
and  referring  them  to  their  original,  it  will  be,  without 
hesitation,  confessed  by  every  one,  who  knows  and  feels 
most  the  strength  and  sublimity  of  the  Sacred  Bard,  that 
the  ancient  versions  have  the  superiority.  The  names  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  have,  In  thisreq;»ect,  been  perhaps 
too  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  English  people ;  and,  fVom 
rather  an  unfair  representation,  have  been  depressed,  too 
undeservedly,  to  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  poetical  scale. 
For  these  men  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  accentuation  of 
English  words  was  in  a  great  measure  unsettled ;  when 
that  code  of  rhymes,  which  now  regulate  our  meanest 
poetasters,  had  not  yet  been  framed  and  sanctioned  ;  when 
the  grammar  of  the  language  was  arbitrary  and  fluctu- 
ating ;  when  Shakspeare  himself  knew  not  the  right  su- 
perlative degree,  and  sinned  not  a  little,  he  and  many' 
others,  in  the  use  of  rhymes  now  forbidden  and  proscri- 


•  Of  aU  the  Pgalou,  the  119Ui  is  the  most  fsaasrksblst  it  is,  hi- 

deed,  ihtf4.0^ty  and,  of  sU  the  compokitions  of  antiquity,  is  to  a 
literary  man  the  most  curious.  For,  besides  the  proverUal  form  of 
its  verses,  it  is  divided  into  as  many  sections  ss  the  Hebrew  alphstwt 
has  letters.  Eseh  seotl<m  contains  ^ght  versss ;  sad  each  vtrse  be- 
gins with  a  word  whose  first  letter  is  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  to 


whidi  each  section  is  successively  appropriated.    In  fact,  it  is  the 

lUterative  nocm  oo  record,  and  is  the  parent  of  the  mnltitu- 

dmous  family  of  AUiteiatives,  Anagrams,  Acrostics,  Ac  throughoiit 


first  Alliterative 


the  various  languages.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  as  there 
•re  only  three  or  four  words  in  Hebrew  beginning  with  the  letter 
VAN.  the  royal  Lyrist  feels  in  this  letter  the  oppressiveness  of  Uie 
artificial  restraint  imposed  upon  himself,  being  compelled  to  begin 
every  verse  of  that  section  with  the  copulative  cm^unction  and,  icb- 
dering  it  thereby  heavy  and  monotonous. 

t  Of  all  the  Greek,  or  even  the  European  noeti,  .Asehylus  to  me 
apiwsrs  to  be  the  most  Asiatic,  in  the  tone  ofhis  mind  and  colour  of 
his  language,  and  to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  poetry  at 
the  Bible,  Homer  himself  not  excepted.  His  vehemence  and  sobli- 
inity,  the  dark,  mysterious  terror  of  his  imsges,  his  dliptiosl  and 
tortuous  constructions,  his  audacious  metaphors,  nay,  his  very  ob- 
scurity, are  all  Asiatic— liker  the  composition  of  the  book  of  JOb,  than 
that  of  any  other  writer.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  that  celebrated 
general  and  poet,  so  Oriental  in  the  cast  of  his  mind,  flourbdied  at 
that  particular  period  when  Europe  was  deluged  wiUi  an  army  of 
Asiatic  invaders,  from  whom,  though  he  fou^  agiUnst  and  con- 
quered them,  he  seems  to  have  lmbibc4  the  ofiring  spirit  of  thslr 
poetry. 


bed.*     Omw 

jingles^  have  bean  pfaked  out  ftwttthaaii 
aented in gboiag cKhibiilMi m  iputMii 
of  the  wIm^  It  wwild  have  been  much 
wuauf  of  their  good  oouplata,  and  ezbiMt 
mens  of.  their  general  ezcdlence.  In 
(78th)  where  cateqnUar  and  groMskopper 
tunately  celebnMed  rhymea,  the  lat  and  0d 
follows ;  and  thef  are  here  qottCeA  wilhosit 
oat  in  any  partlcnlar  prefe 


Attmd  my  people  to  my  law. 

And  to  my  worda  fnclioe ; 
My  mouth  shall  qwak  atranga 

And  sentences  divine ; 
Which  we  oursdves  have  heard  aad 

Even  of  omr  fathers  <dd ; 
And  whidi,  for  our  insCmctioD, 

Oar  &thers  have  us  told. 

Nothing  can  be  more  aimpk  and  mooardmmt 
of  the  original.    Now  l«t  oa  have  Mcava  XaU 

Hear,  O  my  people ;  to  my  law 

DewnUaUentiomlBitdf 
Let  the  instruction  of  my  mouth 

JJttp  ha  jfoar  httprtM  dttooui  ; 
'  My  tongue,  by  tMtpiraiitm  taught. 

Shall  parables  unfold. 
Dark  oracles,  hut  underaiood. 

And  owtCdfoT  truihg  ofoiL 
Which  we/rom  Mocred  regisUn 

Of  ancient  times  have  known  ; 
And  our  forefathers*  pious  care 

To  us  has  handed  doum. 


i. 


to  thsfl« 


Scarcely  could  it  be  rendered 

paraphrastical.     Again,  in  the  stansa  jmt 

the  '*  caterpillar,*'  we  have  from  old  Stembidd— 

And  yet  with  bailstonea  amoe  again. 

The  Lord  their  cattle  smote ; 
And  all  their  flocks  and  herds  likewl8e» 

With  thunderbolts  full  hot ; 
He  cast  upon  them  in  his  ire 

And  in  his  fury  strong, 
Displeasure,  wrath,  and  evil  spritaa^ 

And  trouble,  them  among. 

How  superior  is  thb  to-» 

'  Lightning  and  hall  madejhcks  ami  herds 

One  general  sacrifice  ; 
He  tum'd  his  anger  looee^  and 

No  time  for  it  to  cease ; 
And,  with  their  plagues^  bad 

Their  Unwents  to  inarsasel 


mi 

t 


flfMIVCf  9CfUm 


Indeed,  there  occur  in  thte  old  Tersion  ao  many . 
of  particular  psahna  of  such  ezodlcDoe,  and  even  a  few 
whole  psahna  of  such  simple,  yet  akUfiid  ezecotien,  tist 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Engliah  Church,  instssd  d 
allowing  them  to  be  sup^anted  altogether,  goed  and  bsi, 
by  a  new  version,  considered  not  the  advantage  of  pari- 
fying  the  <dd,  by  the  requisite  corrections,  dcaring  it  d 
its  fiilae  rhymes,  and  long  disused  words,  and  so  eaaSA- 
ning  the  nervous  sublimity  and  venerable  language  sf  ss- 
tiquity,  with  the  graceful  correctness  esacted  by  nodn 
taste. 

Of  Talt  and  Brady's  version,  the  highest  commcndatiH 
Is  to  say,  that  ita  diction  is  copiously  eloquent,— its  metre 
smooth  and  imruiBed, — Ita  grammar  fanlthwly  eonect, 
—and  its  rhymes  authorised,  all  and  each  of  tbcan,  \j 
the  Rhyming  Dictionary.  It,  moreover,  dcMnres  tUi 
additional  eulogy,  that  in  the  obscurer  psohns,  it  actssi 

«  I  find  that  SterehoM  died  fiftam  years  Imftim  tTliilrq—i  ■» 
bom.  iiopkins  lived  much  later,  and  was  the  friend  oTDrvdes. 
The  best  versified  psshns  sre undoubtedly  Stemhold^;  thmwh  Has* 
UmseeinstDesed  him  hi  the  fMHty  ofhis  ihymca  vimwatUt 
W.  Wn  ^  are  the  wovst. 
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»  aort  of  oommentaiy,  cteeMstiDf,  by  Its  wordf  diifbakm,  | 
"vrluit  in  the  idder  rgi'dwM  is  left  cither  too  meagre,  or  aU 
♦ogether  tinlnteUigiUe.     It  haa  the  same  adrantagea,  the 
—mo  defects,  with  the  trawsladon  of  Buchanan,  which, 
Ite  that  relishes  Hebrew  snhlfanfttf  dbe  aiose,  wiU  read  with 
<Ae  ieaM  ptcasore,  and  with  no  eommendatlon  saying  of 
^be  command  of  Latin  pliraseology  and  Latin  proMdy 
«bere  so  oelentstioiisly  exhiliited.     Simplicity  is  lost  amid 
^he  ejLuberance  of  parmphrases ;   sublimity  is  expanded 
out  into  tamenesB  by  lii  iMinsianilal  details, — ^Is  frittered 
«wmy,  and  nearly  extfaignished,  amid  a  load  of  super- 
fluous  aiynncts  and  vocables.     And  they  are  the  snUi- 
meatand  finest  passages  that  finre^tiie  worst  under  this  pie- 
thargy ;  they  cannot  Uto— they  are  choked  to  death  un- 
der such  an  accumulation  of  langiaysyjust  as  tiie  simpler 
features  of  beauty  are  lost  amid  an  aooumulation  of  float- 
ing finery.     Let  us  take  but  one  escample  of  this  deteriora- 
tion, and  let  it  Im  the  sublime  passage  in  the  18th  psalm, 
noticed,  as  is  said,  by  Dryden : — **  And  he  bowed  the 
licaTens,  and  came  down,  and  darkness  under  his  feet. 
And  he  rode  on  a  cherub  and  flew ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.**     Here  is  a  lofty  sentiment,  so 
■imple,  so  denuded  of  useless  words,  that  vren  the  sub- 
atantiTe  verb  is  scorned  as  redundant     Of  this  Buchanan 
makes: — 

Utque  suum  Domloum  terrs  demlttat  in  orbem 
Leniter  incllnat  sussim  fiwtigia  coelum ; 
Sucoedunt  pedibus  fusee  caliglnte  umbne : 
Ule,  yebens  curru  Tolucri,  cui  flammeut  ales 
Lora  tenens  leribus  yentorum  adremlgat  alls, 
Se  circum  furvo  nebularum  inyolvit  amictu. 

Messrs  Talt  and  Brady  make : — 

He  left  the  beatdeoui  redrna  of  light. 

Whilst  heaven  bow*d  down  its  ow/hI  head  i 
Beneath  bis  feet  subMtaniial  night 

Was  like  a  sattU  carpet  spread. 
The  chariot  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Which  active  troops  ofanads  drew. 
On  a  strong  tempest's  ropta  wings. 

With  most  amazing  swiftness  flew, 

Stemhold  makes  :—- 

The  Lord  descended  from  above. 

And  bow*d  the  heavens  high ; 
And  underneath  his  fbet  he  cast 

The  darkness  of  the  sky ; 
On  cherubs  and  on  chendnms. 

Full  royaUy  he  rode ; 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  winds. 

Came  flying  th  abroad. 

Oar  Scottish  version,— 4iot  the  worst  :— 

He  also  bowed  down  the  heavens, 

And  thence  he  did  descend ; 
And  thickest  clouds  of  darkness  did 

Under  his  feet  attend : 
And  he  upon  a  cherub  rode, 

And  thereon  he  did  fly ; 
£*en  on  the  swift  wings  of  the  wind, 

His  flight  was  from  on  high. 

Of  these  four  poetical  versions,  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
fir«t  are  of  the  same  verbose  character ;  and  that  the  two 
last  are  infinitely  more  in  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  only  objectionable  line  of  Stemhold's  is,  On 
cherubs  and  on  chenibims,  which  proves  the  versifier  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  and  which,  in  fSut, 
besides  the  solecism  of  the  word  cherubims,  is  but  a  need- 
less repetition,  equivalent  to — on  cherubs,  and  on  cherubs, 
as  cherubim  is  but  the  plural  of  cherub.  He  seems  to 
have  considered  cherubs  and  cherubims  as  different  crsa- 
tures»  and  expressed  it  accordingly.  But  Buchanan  has 
disturbed  the  image  still  more,  by  representing  the  cherub 
as  a  charioteer  or  coachman,  holding  the  relnt  vf  the  cha- 


riot, whidi.  If  not  ludicrous,  Is  at  kast  not  suitaldy  dig- 
nified. Our  Scottish  version  has  adhered  tok  and  best  ex- 
pressed the  original,  which  is  simply,  *'  he  rode  upon  a 
cherub,**  a  plain,  yet  exprsasive  ennndatioB,  whose  su- 
blimity consists  .In  the  obecnrlty  and  Inoomprdkensible 
nature  of  the  myelerious  creature  conoemed,  to  acoom« 
pany  the  descent  of  the  Almighty. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  deny  that  the  modem 
English  version  is  happy  in  some  of  Its  passagw,  as  In  the 
last  line  of  verse  7th  of  Psalm  68th— 

*Twas  so  of  old,  when  thou  didst  lead, 
In  person,  Lord,  our  armies  forth ; 

Strange  terrors  through  the  desert  spread, 
Commbion  ^ook  th*  astonished  earth  ! 

An^  in  the  5th  verae  of  Finlm  112th,  by  the  judidons 
expansion  of  the  thought  — 

Yei  what  his  charitp  impairs. 
He  saves  by  prudence  in  affairs. 

And  in  the  beautiful  lines  of  next  verse, 

jnB  twtei  nmemoFtntce  wthejuMt 
SkttU  flourish  when  he  smpe  in.  dust* 

But,  unfortunatdy,  there  are  too  few  such.  Kot  only 
are  there  introduced  metaphors  and  figures  quite  heathen- 
ish, and  abhorrent  firom  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  Jewry, 

as,  Virgin  led  to  the  altar,  crowned  with  nuptial  garlands, 

Qfvenant  with  our  fathers  signed, — Entail  the  land, — 
heirs-at-law, — labyrinths,  Sec  ;  but  expressions  vulgar  and 
undignified  are  not  very  cautiously  employed,  as,  sttqnd 
fools,  hardened  reprobate^',  remorseless  wretches,  &c.  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dry,  sapless,  hackney  phrases  of  com- 
monplace poetry,  and  the  long,  many-syllabled  epithets 
foisted  in,  apparently  to  lengthen  the  line,  as  unexampled, 
undissembloa,  unexhausted,  commissioned  vengeance,  truest 
interests.  Sec* 

Of  our  Scottish  version,  it  is  a  perplexing  and  perhaps 
a  perilous  thing  to  speak :  It  shines  out  with  so  many 
beanties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Is  blotted  with  so  many 
blemishes.  It  Is,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  Psalms,  so 
majestically  simple,  yet  disfigured  so  largely  with  pseudo- 
rhymes,  double-rhymes,  and  no-rhymes, — so  spotted  with 
violations  of  ordinary  grammar,  vicious  accentuations, 
and  vulgar  Scoticisms,  that  moderation  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise can  scarcely  be  preserved.  The  best  proof  of  its  ge- 
neral excellence  is,  its  still,  notwithstanding  these  blotches 
and  rags  of  disfigurement,  retaining  its  place  upon  our  Scot- 
tish pulpits.  Yet  it  cannot  but  fill  an  Episcopalian  stran- 
ger,nay,even  a  Presbyterian  layman,  with  pity,  to  hear  the 
ministers  of  our  church,  the  best  educated  men  of  the 
country,  whose  sermons  are  penned  and  uttered  with  tasta 
and  grammatical  accuracy,  reading  to  their  people  from  a 
psalter  where  they  must  of  necessity,  at  every  second  page, 
stumble  upon  and  fiounder  through  the  most  vulgar  Sooti- 
cisms,  obsolete  accentuation,  and  erroneous  grammar. 
Bui  a  purification,  we  hope,  is  at  hand;  sooner  or  later  it 
must  take  place ;  and  let  us  be  wiser  than  our  brethren 
of  England, — ^let  us  purify,  not  supplant — correct,  not 
displace.  This  Is  called  for,  now  loudly  called  for,  by  the 
improved  taste  of  our  peo^e^  the  laity  of  Scotland ;  by 
the  highly  respectable  character  and  acknowledged  literary 
attainments  of  her  clergymen ;  a6ove  all,  by  the  very  dig-, 

•  Poor  Stemhold's  btttndsn  have  bssn  pointed  oat  by  msDy  s 
seocnftd  finger.  Let  the  srtdeal  issJsr  dstsimlns  whethsr  the  fol- 
lowing  jiiHfii  sre  not  wnwwhst  ladicrous  or  alnaid.  In  PMbn 
104,  V.  10^  there  occurs— 

Yet  thsnes  In  imsller  psrtlsidnwa, 
Ths  ass  rscemrt  her  iost  kUts» 

In  Pishn  107,  v.  41,  

Whilst  God,  flron  all  aflUctlng  cstcs. 
Sets  up  the  hnmbls  nan  oa  high  t 
Aad  mskm  in  ttans  kk  numermts  hsjrs 
WUh  hli  HtermHngJIocks  Is  «ir. 
ABdlnfMlmll4.v.4. 

The  fkta  uMMaCshMiUpt  Uke  rsns. 

When  dsMsr  ncarlhs  Ibid  thsy  hesrt 
The  hills  ildpt  i(/ir«r  Mm  Uke  Ismbs, 
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MDOMiUnnOMI  Mf  A  «AmiOXft«& 

DAVt  JOCt. 

Jock  Tad  wbi  Mie  of  tlMMw  dMrActen  wludi  lie  hall- 
way betwixt  idiocj  «Dd  wit,  with  too  modi  aeme  to  be 
4edgiMted  lhtiiou»  md  too  bi«cIi  oUiqtdty  of  meotd 
perception  to  he  aeoovnted  compot*  His  mother,  who 
w— wiiow  miMnii  eatti*  hWn  loA,  aid  hythfaaaMe 
he  was  known,  twwH,  and  4hllMMd,  hy  the  tMMvua  4^ 
the  neighbourhood.  Hk  haUti  w««  In  feMfal  f  noffen- 
ilTe,  yet  there  wnnilfaMBfeqped  thnNiCh«kindof  brifhtar 
Ught,  at  if,  Bnitn»4iha^  he  had  all  along  been  acting  a 
part* 

Jock  was  (IHS,  «laB !  Im  fa^MMniiAMMi  wM  the  wlflB 
andthefooliifcof<i»liiMgwty)miii  HiiH  hearer df 
mlne^  and  I  oould  see  him  oooapying  hia  eeat  npoo  Ihe 
klrk-yard  dike  erery  8db»bath  mornhig,  by  the  time  Uui 
the  teoond  hell  was  rangi  Intheehorch  hetookhlseai* 
by  the  door-way,  on  die  alool  upon  which  the  collection 
was  made,  and  n^Uet  he  kept  one  eye  inwards  upon  tiK 
pnlpit,  he  never  failed  to  keep  another  npon  the  external 
world.  As  I  had  prohibited  all  doge  from  the  church, 
Jock  rendered  himadf  useful  in  oanying  my  liyunetiona 
into  effectj'and  ndtlier  cur  nor  mastiff  hnipd  to  encounter 
H  second  vistation  of  Jodt*s  baad  rung.  The  elders  again 
and  again  remoostvated  against  Jock,  as  scarcely  wdW 
behaved,  hut  I  had  •  kind  of  liking  for  the  creature,  and 
protected  him  manfully  in  his  privileges. 

One  day  that  I  changed  to  be  a  little  er  rather  not  a  Ut- 
ile, more  animated  in  my  peroration  than  usual,  Jock,  who 
in  general,  lilce  othersof  tiie  oeogregadon,  took  thvtgg  eagy, 
began  to  he  peculiarly  arrested.  At  first  he  became  rest- 
lew,  and  his  eyes  aeemed  moving  on  opposite  taelu  from 
each  oilier,  then  he  placed  liis  hands  on  the  edges  df  his 
stool,  and  faiiiy  poised  his  body,  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
in  the  air, — then  inhaling  like  a  whide,  he  gradually 
swelled,  like  the  frog  In  the  fidda,  till  his  very  eheehi 
were  inflated ;  nt  length,  on  hmring  my  concluding  sen- 
tence, he  lifted  up  his  banda,  permHted  his  body  to  re- 
sume its  position,  stretched  out  his  arms  over  head,  and 
emitting  his  breath  with  the  whizz  of  •  steam-boilo*,  be- 
aune  i^  at  onoe  quiescent.  On  another  oeoasion,  when 
A  young  preacher,  whose  mother  belonged  to  the  parish, 
had  officiated,  I  ventured,  fVom  a  principle  of  curiosity, 
to  interrogate  Jock  at  the  kirk-stile  on  the  sulject. 

•*  Well,  Jock,**  said  I,  **  what  do  you  think  o*  Master 
Andrew,  now  that  ye  hae  heard  him  preach?** 

Jock  was  ailent,  npon  which  I  repeated  my  enquiry. 
<*  What  think  ye,  Jock,  o*  the  new  preacher  the  day  ?** 

'*  Ou  ay,**  said  Jock,  giving  a  loud  hem,  as  If  studying 
the  weather,  **  it*8  a  braw  day,  alweel,  and  atweel  let,  1 
trow.** 

This  was  not  aiongh  to  the  point,  and  so  I  returned 
anew  to  the  chaise,  with  a  '*  But,  Jock,  listen  to  what 
I*m  saying.  Wasna  yon  a  braw  sermon  wa  had  the 
day,  frae  ye*re  auld  friend  Andrew  ?** 

Joek,  howovev,  was  not  to  be  entrapped  into  the  praiae 
of  one  against  whom  he*owed  an  <dd  grwlge,  eo,  after 
looking  me  fully  in  the  fima,  and  putting  hh  hand  to  his 
hat,  as  if  he  had  not  noticed  me  proTlonsly, — **  Oh,*'  said 
he,  **  but  she  be  a  fine  body  the  mother  o*  him  !** — I  got 
no  more  Information  from  Joek. 

One  day  When  I  was  fishing,  I  foigath«red,  as  they 
say,  with  Jock  on  the  side  of  th«  water,  which,  fram  tfar 
direction  of  the  wind,  I  waawndousto  erosa;  but,  like 
the  cat  similarly  circumstanced,  I  had  no  wlph  to  wet  my 
feet    Jock,  who  gMtwdly  p wbiUated^ht  fielda  baro- 


■eoahli 
«df  lothe  itaaiiWof  tfie  atnam; 

and  aiai  till  al Ilia,  Just  as  ho 


and  depoalaed  his  hardea.    «<Wlwt%^he 
Jaekr  sM  I,  graatly  onri^  at  fining 
#ie  eaircnt,  up  to  the  haaadhea ; 
me  down  kenr-^Ohr  saM  loek, 
makli^  Ae  heat  of  Us  wav  «•  ^le  haidc 
eatered,  <"  iNn  «o  sae  Inea  m  I  was." 

Jock,  ftr  what  Maaoa  Ine 
■ntlpalliy  «o  4aA«.     He  seeaMd  to 

than,  they  wore  In  danger  of  decafltaClom. 
round  Mm  hosy  bA  the  grlndslone,  to  wwmsIi 
lag  adaek*s  WM,  very  much  te  Ae  dmic!^ 
wtA  neC  laH  to  iwmenMnae  MacBy 
tags.    **  What  gun  her  jraMr 
Ye|dy     tuiHalfng  most  Indicronuy,  at  (we 
dni4c*s  aoHon  In  owalVnviiig. 
So  mwm  wot  Haft  joek* 
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Pre«e>i/,'-Drs   Brunton,   Carson,  Hlbbert, 
Thomas  Allan,  James  Skene, 
&c 

JikMCs  Skcke,  Esq.  oowHoi  of  llw  iodloty^s 
reported  the  donations  made  to  it  since  last  uMetlng.  Tk 
most  interesting  were : — A  bnus  gun,  taken  in  IW 
at  the  fortrese  of  Bhurtpore,  bearing  the  InscriptisB,— 
*'  Jacobus  Monteith,  me  fecit,  Edinburgh,  anno  "Dem. 
1642;**  presented  by  the  Governor-General  and  CeoncS 
to  Captain  L.  Carmichael,  of  his  Mijesty's  59th  Rgin«*t 
and  gifked  by  him  to  the  Society ; — thirty-two  coiot  ti 
the  Spanish  colonies  and  municipia,  with  m  fall  dnrrip- 
tive  catalogue ;  presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  D.  Ws4- 
delove,  of  Bracoo  Grange; — a  collection  of  fonr  goM  md 
thirty-one  silver  coins  of  Assam,  arlth  a  deacripitvr  cMs- 
logue ;  presented  by  George  Swinton,  £aq^  Seeretarjr  to 
the  Bengal  govtamment  ;^-«n  ancient  and  very  pcfifcrt 
queme,  presented  by  ChalaMrs  Izett,  Eaq. ;— and  a  aoB- 
ber  of  books  from  differont  donors. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Brunton,  oecratary  to  the  Society,  ant 
proceeded  to  read  an  Eimiy  by  Lieut-Colonel  MiUcr, 
F.  R.S.  of  London,  lee,  entitled,  **  An  Enquiry  nsftei- 
ing  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Mons  Gramplus.**  Tht  m- 
thor  prefaced  Ids  hnreetigation  by  an  enumeration  of  Ik 
grounds  upon  which  he  went  In  coming  to  tbocoodaaai 
be  intended  to  support.  They  were  Sere : — Thepcneml 
character  of  Agrioola,  leading  us  to  eiqwct  doofaion.  sua- 
gled  with  caution  and  kindlineas,  and  consequence  In  his 
operations ; — the  narrative  of  Tadtus,  brief  and  vague  is 
its  geognq>hical  detaib  ;*-'iUie  topography  of  the  coonby, 
as  it  may  still  he  witnessed ; — the  vemains  of  Roman  erup- 
tions which  might  be  suppoaed  to  indicate  the  route  ef  tk 
Invaders ; — and,  lastly,  the  traditions  of  the  country  pcopk, 
the  leaat  certain  of  all.  He  next  adverted  to  the  me»- 
sity,  in  attempting  to  establish  the  site  of  the  battle  agahk^ 
Galgacus,  of  keeping  In  view  the  previous  operatioot  of 
Agricola.  That  general  assumed  the  command  In  Britais 
immediately  after  the  tide  of  victory  had  been  again  tamed 
in  favour  of  the  Romans  by  the  exertions  of  Petllius  Cov- 
alls.  The  first  and  second  yean  of  his  government  wen 
occupied  In  reducing  and  pacifying  the  Roman  provluct 
and  the  island  of  Anglesea ;  an  undertaking  effects  hj  si- 
temate  draionntrations  of  forn>  and  blandishmentn.  The 
operations  of  the  third  summer  are  chararterivd  by  a 
change  of  system,  llie  natives  were  terrified  by  devas- 
tatl^nt  of  Iheir  country.     This  altered  phm  of  operatiom 
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*^    artHdw,"  for  <ltf  **  Tmmr  ^Mokmimeklm  mar 

IlK  PflMk  MMl  Qfiiu     ftitlw#ftli    hiHiiiii.ilc 

Gidlo«FiifaaAyffiUt«u    CMond 
ihrit  telUiBiatkniM|Mlfn  A^egla<iirwbd 


aw»lathHtili  WM  nmmdbtd  ty'fte  TilUfliiihiH  He 
fioppiMM  43fii  to  k«VB  1MB  tito  W* -«f  m  eertfe  itf' liianMlaf 

pOHiWl^jr of  '«ileddnK  tty"^^'^  dealrite  ikkt  ymtjwnd 
led  himto'dnnrhli  My  tooBer  Ibaa  annil  teto  viteler 
•cfiuarten;  «  the  Inwikiy  mf  wWky  tlw  «Miyiit  sMiglu 


4if  tiM  diitev  of  ibrtt,  Tkm,UQi,wemeoomnttatihehie^ 
ef«liedeetlMiBCfii«n4llie  Afith  eoBBMr  in  the  Fritke^ 
Glyd%  and  the  iiiitii  ia  that  of  IWth«  it  had  returned, 
davlaffthe  wintcc  to  the  OMN^of  the  TkaiiMB.  There 
ie  no  evidenee  that  the  deet  wae  eaepioyed  in  Ae  Frithaf 
^orlh  ffirvlawi  to  the  sixth  aaofiaign.  Onthecontraiy, 
the«aeodote^•f  the  riMBwray  iJsipii  is  only  of  importance 
firora  flMir  liawhv  &Uen  into  the  hands  of  Ae  Frisians  and 
Sncfl,  after  eailint  aerihwarda  ahwv  *^  weetem  coast  of 
the  isl—d  It  Btindi,  meveo>ver,  sKprassly  in  Dio  C—inw* 
Banathrv  of  tiM  eesne  eaait,  dwt  they  sailed  aUfog  the 


Dr  HihbeKtMaMhed,  as  bearing  npon  what  Dr  Car* 
aen  had  said  rwpeetlag  4lie  Boman  deet  liaviqg  hesn  om- 
phiyed  Iqr  Agrioohi  faevioos  to  the  sixih  eampaign,  bat 
•aUraya  mu  4kt  iMut  aide  of  «he  iahaid,  that  a  station  liad 
hawi  djeeasiwad  an  the  lUbhla,  fwhich  hen  otMag  aaariis 
of  hovi^  been  dnsfoaoted  by  the  ifallays  ef  tlud  pei^de. 
He  oeold  oat  assent  taoachon  ad^waturaos  aaMndment 
m  the  sobetUtftionof  *'  TmamT  iar  ^  TVuoa/'  bat  noticed, 
aa  an  afwlsgy  liwr  its  hsldnw ,  the  inacaawi^  of  the  Bo- 
in  rwaad  to  tlw  i^rsas  of  North  Britain.     Ttuis 


had,  iiidtt4,aagyaitad»  that  these  livsia  anight  have  ori- 
iginatly  iMfen  anttaA,  ^aBd  aAenrards  s^aratad  by  an  al- 


I>nneam  Hill  far  yariuus  Tiaasaue.  Vheo6ncl«danoflhe 
Essay,  4n  whieh  -the  ottther  satsf ■  iiaii  titc  4afastl||atiau 
of  the  tiaiwaitiiaw  of  the  seyerifli  campaign,  and  the  batie 
•which  tennittated  It  and  the  war  it  baoe,  Was  ddfeTrad 
-tin  tiu  nsMt  meeting. 

XIr  Carton  did  sst,  in  wtad  fWMto  he  madb,  Intehd 
«o  -pn^ndgethe  ^piestionaf  *tfie-rad  "^tte^thtebattie  >of 
^iM  Oranqdaai,  the  eamytstt  opintaii  ^ni  *thnt  paint  -not 
hoing  yet  before  the  8ofliecy;i»  had,  htf»wm,  same  aba>Mv 
vations  to  malce-en  tlM'SkMah  af  thi  piwlaus  maupaigm. 
He  tooadd  notagree  to  the  sabstitution  of  '*  Ttaom*'  for 
**  Tammr  bemneethe  Tynewmnotan  iifari  (mmaiio 
nosMN  etL)    Beeidea,  if  Agrieela  psnetrated  no  iartlier 
tlie  third  sominer  than  to  the  l^ne,  he  could  only  come 
In  collision  with  the  Brigantes,  who  were  old  acquaint- 
ances of  the  Bomans,  and  'to  whom,  therefore,  the  term 
*<  aot7as  gaU^**  cannot  apply.     The  hkMriali%  expres- 
sion, too,  is  <*  tts^ne  td  TWn,**  'hnpljing,  that  the  rirer 
designated,  whatever  it  be,  wmihtoiitnmit  limits  of  that 
year*s  mardi.     The  Moofiian  wm  pavtfy  oxploratory, 
which  removes  aiqr  dtficaity  that  iniiglit  be  ai^poeed  to 
arise  fh>m  our  dndlng  Agri^sfai  dmplayed  =ln  fortifyii^ 
a  territory  in  the  laorth  aampiigt^  osnsiABaaUly  within 
the  limits  to  which  ho  had  ndvanoed  in  his  third.    Having 
fortified  his  frontier,  it  wm  neeessary,  in  order  that  he 
might  advance  with  seoority,  ^ao  loefb  no  ^henty  on  hie 
flank :  hence  his  inoofsian  inm  ^Wloway  f  n  tiie  fifth 
summer.     Having  smured  eaaiiy  thing  ta^he  sooth  of  the 
Fortli,  he  again  crossed  it  in  the  sixth  summer,  for  more 
lasting  operations  than  were  compatible  with  his  previous 
flying  visit.    The  expreeslon,  **  qnuB  ab  Agricola  primitm 
auumpia  in  partem  viriMm,*'  applied  to  the  fleet,  denotes, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  that  Agricola  wm 
the  first  Roman  officer  in  Britain  who  had  combined  tiie 
operations  of  a  naval  and  militsry  fdroe,  and  not  that 
tliis  was  ^e  first  instance  of  his  bringing  them  to  act  tou 
gether — a  supposition  destroyed  by  the  express  notice  df 
the  fleet's  employment,  the  previous  year,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.     He  (Dr  Carson)  could  hot  aoquieede 
in  tlie  author'^  opinion,    that   Agricola  remained  tbe^ 
whole  winter  in  Scotland.     It  wm  the  office  of  the  Ro- 
man generals — and  Dr  Otfvan  believed  Iw  wm  the  flrat 
who  had  pointsd  oitt  this  fimt-'tb  be  bnriad,  during  the 
winter  cessation  of  ama,  In  the  civil  -admiuiiiration  df 
their  province.     Agrfcaia,  themftms,  retilntad  southwaiU 
during  every  winter.    8adi*n>atap  woold  hacva  been  other- 
wise rendered  neeesmry,  by*the  indhHity  of  Scothmd  to 
famish  pravisions  for  «o  Imge  dn  army.    W^  can  thm 
acconut  for  the  gredt  fPtitfht  laid  upan  Hie  malnteiuuide 


krvhd  dopaslt:  hut  hanB|gviewad4heoountry  in  question 
with  the  are  of  ageol^lal,  he  ooidd  not  admit  of  this  sow 

iatianof  the  diflkaity^  md  mmt  stiU  raftr  the  aanfusiou 
ta^w  igaoaanm  of  tbn  BooNBa. 

The  qneitian  w^arding  the  aitmatkn  of  the  fleld  of 
battle  ffomaina,  m  intiamted,  to  be  dissmsed  at  nest  meet- 
hig.  A  beamifally  eaaenled  "plan  aceaatpanies  tlM  eamx, 
SOflh  of  onr  rmiars  ^m  assgr  wish  to  look  tether  into  the 
anliioot,  may  caosult  Qmttml  Boy*s  Military  AnUquii*^ 
and  the  Tfonmctiana  of 'Ott  6aoiety  of  AotitnariM  of 
8oedaiid,^ML  L  y.  4^  aad  ^sid.  11.  ^  889. 


THE  DRAMA. 


OuB  Madem  trill  no  dooht  be  aorprised  to  Isam  tliat 
Idiss  Sasithaoa,  who  rnmwanwsJ  ho*  angagement  l^re 
with  As&ndo^  and  JUift,  termiaatad  it  with  Sophia  in 
4hb  '<  Baiidmaom,**  and  SOm  tB§^M  inthe  •<  Fatts-of 
Clfda,*'  the  dMt  a  lonnflng  ahaeaeter  ia  -a  vulgar  fiuree, 
and  the  sseeod  a  aiopid  lavaloe  in  a  stiU  more  «ta|iid 
melo-drama.  Whether  this  chamE*  in  the  ehoioe  of  her 
.paoai  li  iaoiqr  degree  ta  be  attributed  to  oar  remarics,  it 
li  uailiriamiiy  to«nq|ttire#;  but  tlie  latter  class  is  certainly 
mudi  oiare  adapted  to  her  abiiitiM  than  the  former.  We 
pasmiveihat  asKain  £dinhui|gh  pap  am,  wImm  opinianw 
in  dmnwiir  mmmw  aro'amiiad  at  ovan  by4he  sapenm- 
meaaries  In  Mr  Mnnray^  oompany,  have  attempted  toget 
1^  an  apparition  to  'Os  upon  the  eoiijaet^  Mias  dmith- 
saa*s  merita;  and  that  theyndght  do  the  tUng  eflbctaaUy, 
tiiey  have  not  contented  tlnmselvas  with  merely  praising 
har,  hot  bafre>talEen  all  thtir-gods  to  witness  that  she  is 
tin  moat  4|UUdaat0Sss  oner  beheld  in  this  city.  The  mo- 
tioes  which  hova  Indoeed  a  few  underiings  thm  to  scrib- 
ble, it  woold  nat  be  dlAcak  «o  aaqdain;  bat  with  soeh  as 
these  we  liold  no  aigoment.  In  our  most  humble  opi- 
nion, Miss  teltlman  b  ^m  aaodteolar  <bat  over  eame  to 
£dinboi«h ;  and  hod  Mm  dtaaley«  ar  Mim  Stoker,  or 
aoy  other  pcfomoent  member  of  ear  corps  drtmaliqm, 
■treated  as  to  aiaillar  cahibltianB,  we  ehould  at  once  have 
odvlsad  Mr  Mmaay  to  rid  hhnaeif  of  aoeh  an  addition  to 
Ae  effective  atrength  af  hie  ontahMshmtnt. 

A  few  aentUdrand  ^ampmate  pemooa  have  elated  to 
us,  that  WhBe  they  perliMstly  o^ted  with  the  genoid 
aeope  df  oar  reamrks  open  Mks  Smithsan,  they  thought 
we  want  too  dur  When  we  foadmcanded  to  eritidoe  her 
dgore  and  time.  Thlafeanmtterwarthamaaatnt'scon. 
sklertdion.  We  suppase  it  wUl  he  at  onoe^antad  that 
to  pfoim  an  attremfor  the  degance  of  her  flgiirc,  ar  the 
bcmdy  of  her  odadtmanoe,'if  that  pmlse  ean  be  bestowed 
atdttitnllttttly,  Itii^  do.Bn<aiKiPe  thou  what  0vary  owker 
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upon  ibmt  m\iiect»  is  oOled  upon  to  do.  WeU,  then,  an 
netress,  wlio  hm  gmined  m  good  d«d  of  notorSotf,  vUts 
Edinburgh  for  the  first  time,  and  the  public  naturally 
wish  to  Imow  what  the  dramatic  critics  thinlc  of  her,  al- 
ways understanding  that  the  public  are  of  course  aware 
that  aome  <^the  dramatic  critics  are  much  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  othera.  One  person  announces,  that  ha- 
ying seen  the  actress,  he  finds  her  a  chaste,  correct  per- 
former, and  that,  more  than  any  other  he  knows,  she  has 
studied  the  graces  of  attitude,  and  those  niches  and 
powers  of  expression  which  give  to  attitude  a  double  ef- 
fect ; — ^that,  besides,  she  possesses  just  such  a  symmetrical 
figure  and  fine  countenance  as  are  best  calculated  to  make 
this  style  entirely  successfuL  Sudi  is  the  opinion  of  one 
critic ;  but  another  critic,  whose  notions  of  symmetry  and 
beauty  are  of  a  rery  different  kind,  reads  this  opinioo  with 
positire  distress,  to  think  that  what  appear  to  him  such  tuI- 
gar  and  inadequate  judges  should  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
the  pn1>lic  at  all,  and,  in  a  fit  of  generous  indignation,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  rescue  the  noble  art  which  he  admires 
from  the  degradation  it  might  suffer  were  so  rude  and  un- 
cultirated  a  taste  listened  to  by  its  professors,  he  proceeds 
to  show,  that  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of  the^aetress  in 
question  are  extraTagaiit  and  grotesque,  and  that  her  fea- 
tures, being  little  capable  of  expression,  could  neyer  be 
commanding.  These  disagreeable  truths  might  be  told 
gently,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so. 
But  there  are  others,  where  the  tasis  of  a  dty  has  to  be 
Tindicated,  or  a  Tenal  party  put  down,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  speak  out  in  strong  and  piquant  language, 
the  novdty  of  which  will  attract  attention,  whilst  its 
causticity  makes  the  offenders  smart.  Every  female  who 
waliu  up  to  the  stage  lamps  presents  herself  to  the  public 
tobe  sorutlniased  and  reported  upon.  If  she  be  modest 
and  unassuming  in  her  calling,  a  rery  little  admonition 
will  set  her  right  upon  her  weak  points ;  but  if  she  at- 
tempt to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and  to  carry 
away  the  galleries  by  a  coup-di-iheatre,  then  he  is  a  mere 
milk-sop,  and  is  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  who 
is  afraid  to  tell  her  of  her  defects — both  intellectual  and 
physical — ^in  good  round  terms.  Such  is  our  creed ;  and 
such,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Smithson,  has  been  our  prac- 
tice, not  without  good  effect  too,  for  the  public  now  know 
in  whom  they  may  trust,  and  Miss  Smitlison  has  it  not 
in  her  power  to  report  that  she  was  very  ftiTourably 
received  in  Edinburgh. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tragedy  of  <<  The  House  of  Aspen** 
was  produced  here  with  complete  success  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  LUerary  Jowmai  may  give  itself  some 
credit  for  having  l)een  the  first  to  suggest  to  Mr  Murray 
the  pfoprfety  of  traufllerring  this  play  from  the  pages  of 
the  Keepsake  to  his  boards.  The  only  thing  to  be  regret- 
ted is,  tliat  Mr  Murray  was  prevented  from  availing  him- 
self of  Ahe  hint  before  it  had  been  taken  advantage  of  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  in  London.  The  version,  however, 
which  has  been  brought  out  here,  is  vdddy  different  from 
that  which  was  acted  in  London,  and,  we  venture  to  say, 
very  greatly  superior.  The  five  Acts  have  been  converted 
into  three,  and  a  good  deal  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu^ 
sic  has  been  interspersed,  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  whole  less  heavy  than  it  might  otherways  have  been. 
The  principal  parts  are  cast  almost  exactly  as  was  sug- 
gested in  the  Jottmalf  with  one  exception,  that  Denham 
plays  the  old  Baron  JRtuUgerj  instead  of  Murray  himself, 
whom  we  thought,  and  still  think,  could  have  made  more 
of  it.  Denham  is  good  in  the  last  scene,  but  in  the  eariier 
oties  he  does  not  sufllciently  bring  out  the  warm-hearted, 
llery  spirit  of  the  old  man.  There  is  a  want  of  nicety  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression)  In  his  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter. He  is  rather  lumliering  and  unwieldy  in  it.  -Be- 
sides, he  is  too  young,  and  too  tall,  and  too  stout,  to  an- 
swer one's  ideas  of  a  hale,  hearty,  passionate  ^d  gen- 
tleman. We  still  say  Murray  was  the  man  to  have 
played  Rudiffer,  and  the  play  would  have  been  ten  per 
pent  lighter  if  be  had  done  so*    But  tiUv  i«  »  matter  of 
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smaller  moment,  in  comparison  with  the 

spirited  manner  inwbich  the  whole  has  been  got  opu  Thpji 

is  some  beoaCiful  new  scenery;  there  arc  many  new  <■■■  I 

and  deooratioas ;  and  the  supemnmerarica  are  ao  mmtmmmm  \ 

phosed  and  improved,  that  Uiey  scarcely aeeni  to  be 

beinfi.     A  number  of  fine  mdo-dramatic  pointa 

been  intiodlk«d  with  great  skill;  and  thedeviatioas 

the  |day,  as  published  by  8b  Walter,  are>  in  general, 

judicious.     Neither  must  we  finrget  partionlarly  t* 

to  tho  powarftil  aid  which  the 

Mr  John  Thomson,  who  has  compoaed  and 

the  occsaiow,  music,  both  vocal  and  mdo^-dimnftatk, 

hasonly  to  be  heard  in  order  to  eonrinoe  every  oi 

Mr  Tliomson  is  among  the  most  promising 

scienoe  of  which  this  country  can 

the  first  act, — his  drinking 

marches,  are][aBiazingly  bold,  qdrited,  and, 

original ;  tliough  they  are  periiapa  indrirted 

part  of  their  excdlence  to  the  genius  of  WcSmt.     At 

sent  we  write  hurriedly ;  but  we  cannot  eoncin 

out  alluding  to  the  able  manner  in  which  Bfias 

acquitted  herself,  who  had  the  difikult  taak  of  playingait 

only  the  heroine,  but  the  mother  of  Barton  mnd 

Stanley  !    Her  drees  was  elegant  and  highly 

— if  we  are  not  mistaken.  It  is  pretty 

from  the  engraring  which  accompanies  die  Tragedy  in  ik 

Keepsake.     Barton  also  performed  his  part  vrell  uponth 

whole,  and  with  less  monotonous  whi  ning  than  is  osual  vtA 

him.     Pi'itchard  too,  as  the  villain  of  tlie  piece,  bscebiB> 

self  bravdy ;  and  though  Hooper  has  little  to  das  tie 

little  he  did  with  good  effect,  and  in  a  gentlenaanly  «s^ 

From  tiM  unanimous  and  hearty  applauae  with  whkh  k 

was  received,  this  {day  is  pretty  sure  to  have 

what  is  better,  it  deserves  it ;  finr  it  Is  the 

thing  Mr  Murray  has  done  for  some  time.    WeatHJIhan 

more  to  say  concerning  it  next  Saturd«r. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  LOST— THB  DEAt>  1 

O I  yavsa  eyes  will  beam  fior  me 

Like  his— the  lost— 4he  dead ! 
Still  o*er  my  heart  their  sunshine  oomes 

Iti  sofreued  glory  slied ! 
So  deep  the  fondness  of  that  gaze. 

Where  soul  flash*d  brightly  ever  ; 
like  evening's  last  rich  golden  rays, 

Tliat  dance  upon  the  river ! 
No  other  sun  will  ever  pour 

Such  glory  o*er  the  sea ! 
No  other  eyes  will  ever  beam 

Such  fondness  back  to  me ! 

O !  never  voice  will  breathe  for  me 

Like  his— the  lost-.the  dead ! 
Its  tones  yet  linger  round  my  heart. 

By  wildest  fancy  fed ! 
A  music  floats  into  my  soul, 

And  stirs  me  as  the  breeze 
Stirs  the  sad  chords  of  some  lone  harp^ 

Hung  *mid  the  forest  trees  ! 
No  other  wind  will  ever  wake 

Those  airs  so  wild  that  be  ! 
No  other  voice  will  ever  breathe 

Such  melody  to  me ! 

O !  never  soul  wHl  beat  for  me 

Like  his— the  lost— the  dead  ! 
Still  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel 

Its  holy  influence  shed ! 
I  saw  a  bark  at  mem  go  forth. 

Rich  freighted  from  the  strand  ; 
But  ere  night's  stars  rose  paH  it  lay 

A  wreck  upon  ^e  sand ! 
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No  arm  wiU  e*er  its  treasures  bring 
Fortli  from  the  dreary  sea ! 

No  heart  will  erer  own  that  lore 
I  buried  deep  with  thee ! 


G£KTftimi« 


CONSOLATION  FOR  BACHELORS. 

J3oN*T  bother  us,  Hal,  with  yonr  lora-broken  besrts. 

Away  with  this  whining  and  sorrow ; 
A  lif  for  young  Cupid,  his' bow,  and  hts  dirts ! 

Fill  the  glass,  and  let  care  come  to-morrow ! 

The  girl  that  you  loved  has  deceived  you^-why,  then, 
Thank  your  stars  that  the  match  has  miscarried ; 

The  wench  that  would  jilt  you  when  single,  'tis  plain 
Would  readily  wrong  you  when  married. 

Her  heart,  like  a  weathercock  set  on  a  hill, 

To  pleasure  for  ever  is  veering  ; 
And  she  drives  down  the  current  of  passion  and  will. 

Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  careering. 

Give  her  wealth,  give  her  wealth,  give  her  tinsel  and  show, 
Give  her  banquetings,  music,  and  laughter, 

And  shell  make  to  herself  a  snug  heaven  below. 
For  fear  she  should  have  none  hereafter. 

She*ll  ogle  at  church,  she  will  scheme  at  the  ball. 

She  will  flirt  at  the  rout  and  the  revel ; 
She  will  cant  at  conventicles,  sneer  in  the  hall. 

And  laugh  at  both  parson  and  devil. 

Her  charms  are  but  summer  flowers  spread  o*er  the  mare, 

To  which  stupid  simpletons  hurry ;  . 
For  if  a  man  wants  a  long  Ufi»-lease  of  care. 

Let  him  marry,  by  Jove,  let  him  marry ! 

And  then,  like  the  knight  in  the  tale,  he  will  sleep 
In  the  fetter^  in  which  she  hath  bound  him. 

Until  he  awake  from  his  slumber  deep 

With  the  squalling  of  urchins  around  him. 

Then  why,  my  dear  Hal,  should  you  idly  repine, 
That  you*ve  got  no  such  pest  by  your  ingle  ? 

Thank  Heaven,  that  has  left  you  a  cup  of  good  wine, 
A  good  friend,  and  good  sense  to  live  single. 

W.  W. 


UTERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wa  undentsad  thst  the  foUowinc  inlefcrtitig  new  Works  era  in 
prspsntkm  for  ConstsUs's  MisotUsuy,  sod  will  ipesdily  sppear  :^ 
The  AflhltvsmsnU  of  the  Koifhu  of  MslU,  bom  the  IntacuUoaof 
the  Hospitslisis  of  St  John,  in  VM,  tUl  the  PoUticsl  ExtiDctioa  of 
the  Order,  by  Nspoteon,  io  .180a  By  Alessnder  Sathcrlsnd,  Eiq. 
(f  voIl)  Hlnioryof  MoslcAneisntsBdlAodeni.  By  W.  Cooke  Stsf- 
for(*,EM|.  (Ivol.)  LtiionUngJsmsstheFlnt.  By  Robert  Cluun- 
ben.  (S  Tok.)  A  Tour  tai  Sktiy,  ^c.  By  J.  S.  Hemes.  Esq.  LL.D. 
(1  voL)  History  of  Prsace,  l^rom  the  esrllest  sothentie  era,  till  the 
prvent  time.  By  William  Frsier,  Esq.  (3  volt.)  Ufe  of  Sir  Willism 
WsUsesof  Ektsnlie.  with  the  HlHory  of  his  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pcadtnoe  of  Scotland,  Indading  biogrsphiosi  notleesof  contempo- 
rsry  English  and  SeottSih  Warriors.  By  John  D.  Csrrick,  Esq.  (1 
voL)  Lift  of  Frsnds  Pissrro,  and  so  Aceooat  of  the  eooquesC  of 
Peiu,  *e.  By  the  author  of  the  **Xife  of  Uernsn  Cortts."  (1  vol) 
History  of  the  Americsn  Wsr  of  Independraoe,  with  Memoirs  of 
Ocnsrsl  Wsshington.  (Svols.) 

A  Monthly  Msgssioe  is  about  to  be  published  st  Psith,  under  the 

title  <tf  the  P<r<*  Jfiwelteay,  devoted  not  ooly  to  msttsM  of  local  ia- 
tsrtft,  psrtieulsrly  sgrioulture  sad  fsrdening,  for  which  Perthshire 
Is  ed^sted,  Imt  slso  to  genersl  literature.  Svuh  a  pubUestioa  liss 
baen  much  wsntsd,  and  the  proposed  UisceDsny  promises  to  be  well 
tupported. 

,  Thb  Story  of  a  BaoKair  HsAar.— A  taleunder  the  above  title, 
the  produetion  of  an  author  of  rcputstioo,  will  spsedUy  appear.  It 
Isisid  to  be  fooaded  on  an  event  which  exdted  a  strong  sensation  ia 
s  imsU  circle  a  fow  years  since,  the  detsil  sad  chsraetsrs  of  which 
win  beessily  recognised  by  the  individosb  who  were  to  deeply  iate- 

w^ww^  ■■a  a%  aev  wn^w   ^a*BB^w 


It  is  ssid  thst  Messrs  Colbum  snd  Bcntiey  intend  publishing  «  se* 
Ties  of  worlcs,  to  be  entitled  Polite  Literature,  or  the.Gentleniaa's  Li« 
btary. 

A  work  of  an  interesting  snd  Judicious  kind  wiU  be  pubUshsd 
speedily  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Exdtement,  or  a 
Book  to  induce  boys  to  read.  It  contains  remsrksble  sppesrsnces  In 
nature,  signal  prcservstions,  snd  such  incidents  as  are  partioularly 
fitted  to  arrest  the  youthfol  mind. 

Weannooaced  some  time  ago  the  appesranoe  ofthe  Londtm  I/ni* 
vertUy  Magu»hut  the  King's  College  is  shoot  to  stsrt  a  rlvsl  Mis« 
eellsny,  to  be  entitled  the  King's  Ccttege  MUetUany  and  Review, 

Dr  Morton  Is  preparing  for  the  press  Trsveb  in  Russia,  sod  s  re- 
sidence in  St  Petersburg  snd  Odessa,  In  the  years  18S7-8-9,  intended 
to  give  wcmit  account  of  Russia  as  It  Is,  and  not  ss  it  is  represented 
tobe. 

Mr  Bemays  has  in  the  press  a  eoBspenAons  German  Orsmmar  t  to 
be  foUowed  by  a  DIetioMury  of  German  Preflses  and  Affixes,  expleio- 
cd  In  conformity  la  the  recent  invcstlgatioos  of  Orimm  snd  other 
dislinguished  grsmmsrisns. 

London  In  a  Tboussnd  Yeszs,  with  other  poems,  by  the  late  En- 
genius  Rodie,  editor  of  die  CauHer,  is  snnouncsd  for  ssrly  publics* 

Peter  the  Great,  being  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Whittlngbsm's  edi- 
tknoftheFreoohClsssiss,  Is  fai  the  press. 

GoMTUiKJiTAL  Ammdaia— Russia  produces  seven  Annusls,  two 
of  whidi  are  reUgious  i  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Hungary,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Oermsny, id  possess 
annual  literary  Remembranoefs.  In  America,  there  are  not  fewer 
than  twelve  or  thirteen,  the  Atlantic  Souvenir,  snd  the  T^ietn,  being 
the  most  popidar. 

The  entire  manuseript  copy  of  FletdMr's  play,  sailed  «*  The  Hu-  • 
mototts  Lieutenant,"  has  been  found  Utdy  in  the  library  of  one  of 
the  Wynne  Csmily,  and  It  shows  thst  the  editions  hithsrto  printed, 
have  been  very  inaeeurate. 

Mr  Ped,  we  are  Informed,  is  making  a  oolleetian  of  pdntlnga 
wWch,  la  a  few  years,  will  beeome  very  interesting.  It  is  to  consist 
of  portralu  of  the  MhiUters  of  ttils  country,  painted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  That  onidiieh  die  artist  last  present  engaged  Is  s  portrait 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  whMi  Is  In  a  state  of  greet  forwardness. 

Naw  Musfc^We  obswe  that  onr  talented  profcaslonal  mu. 
ddsn,  Mr  Flolay  Dun,  has  Just  published  a  new  Serenade,  celled 
**  Softly,  softly  sleep,  my  dewrest,**  the  words  of  which  are  tvom  the 
poem  of  **  Vallery.**  The  mdody  Is  ridi  and  flowing,  and  we  espe- 
cially admire  the  first  pert  of  the  minor.  There  are  one  or  two  pas- 
ssges  rather  difficult  of  execution,  and  more  pains,  perhaps,  might 
havebeen  taken  wfdi  the  syrophooics.  Mr  Dun  has  also  just  publish- 
ed a  set  of  die  original,  snd  snoCherof  the  modem  Rsns  des  Yadies, 
We  perttenlarly'like  the  original,  which  is  finely  adapted,  snd  the 
shemation  of  the  Adagio  and  the  Allegro  very  beautiful.  The  nm- 
dem  editkin  Is  more  iivdy,  and  exceedingly  pleasing  slso. 

Tax  LoHOow  Musical  Gazxttb.— We  hsve  received  the  four 
first  Numbers  of  this  new  periodicsU  idiieh  sppesrs  to  be  conducted 
on  a  plan  calealated  to  obtain  snoesis.  Esch  Number  eonsbts  of 
el^  folio  peges,  toor  of  which  sre  devoted  to  mudoel  criticism,  snd 
mIsnsllsnsoMs  Ulsrary  matters  eoaneeled  with  the  selewee,  and  the 
other  foor  to  pieces  of  voeal  snd  instnunsatsl  music,  original  snd 
sslseL  The  prke  of  the  publleatkm  is  moderate,  and  it  ofitars  an 
j^rsfishle  variety  to  the  musleel  amateur. 

A  Coear  Awacoon.— When  a  female  member  of  the  British 
Royal  Family  holdsa  levee,  it  Is  customary  for  her  to  kiss  the  ladies 
of  the  nobili^,  snd  no  others.  Jthappenedthstthe  lady  of  die  Lord 
Joatice-Clerk  was  on  one  occasion  among  the  number  of  those  pre- 
ssntsd  to  the  lata  Prlacesi  AmeHa.  who,  ss  is  well  kaown,  was  very 
deaC  *'  Stsnd  by  for  ssy  Lady  Justice-Clerk,*  said  the  man4n-wait- 
log.  Meanwhile  some  meddling  person  whispered  him  thst  his  sn- 
nouneement  was  ineccreet,  the  Isdy  being  a  commoner.  Bythistime 
the  kissprdiminary  was  shout  to  be  performed,  when  out  bawled  the 
man  of  office,  through  a  spesking-trumpet,  **  Dont  ki»s  her,  ma- 
dam—ahe^s  not  a  Lady  !** 

■  FiHB  AavB  iw  EniMBiraeB.— We  had,  a  fow  days  agOt  the  pies- 
sure  of  ssstag  a  psInHag,  nearly  finished,  by  Mr  W.  Slmson :  •'  The 
Laneheon,**  a  pmdonl  to  ••  The  Twelfth  of  August,"  exhibited  In 
Spriiw  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Both  In  the  spirit  of 
its  conception,  sad  In  the  nisslery  of  Itt  execuUoo,  the  present  work 
Is  tat  supiwlor  evsn  to  Its  plasshif  predecessor.  The  scene  Is  in  some 
of  those  bwren,  heather-clad  glens  In  our  Highlands,  down  whidi  a 
brawling  streamlet  stots  from  stone  to  stone.  In  the  distance  stretch 
blue  hUls,  tram  the  summits  of  which  the  rolkt,  whidi  has  swathed 
them  in  the  eerlier  part  of  the  day,  is  Just  rising  into  the  air.  On  the 
side  of  the  glen,  the  main  body  of  the  party  sre  snugly  entrenched 
round  a  table-doth,  amply  stored  both  with  wstsbles  sad  drinkables. 
One  of  them,  \n  hearty  good-humonr,  holds  out  the  glessof  Glsn> 
Uvet  he  Is  about  to  discuss  most  tantalistngly  to  the  letest  eomer, 
who  bss  not  yet  had  tbne  to  descend  fkom  his  steed.  Another,  very 
oharacteristleally  diAised,  takes  his  eigar  ttom  his  mouth,  to  have 
his  Joke,  too*  at  the  cavallefs  expense.  Behind  the  recumbttt  party 
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TUB  IS>INBimeS  BITEEABT  J017KNAL. 


wm 


n  nMrn  ifniif  Inula  wiir  tliihr  ilwiiMWi .  -f  ft  t  frr*fT  T"^  "V^'  | '>'*^  tlnving  T«rf«nM4a« 


•Uvoaad.  ISkt  «<li«r«iit|rUaAwilt]i««lftr«biin^»lv"   Foe 
the  ftcduMMOCtaMifttlwlMdww^  mitU  i^^Ctli 
^IbrmMteriy  I iiiiiiiir<gf<qrt»fait  <tem  totii 

aiiiitrBiiMit«piM&  Tbatste»ofpiKlKtaUteiltlllAll»«MPMqr 

aUtui«l  ilk  a  to^sm  Kimhm  Id  tiM»  fUMMdinck   Tte  vcs«" 

liadMlM  of  tW  CoBft.  aw  Bflwr  ^ 


krigadhitbofatM,attl>li»hi>«ikMWirigoft>»CoBKt,aw 
Dm*  ufc  tnd  ftwa  llMBa  v«  kaw 
tWw><tf  ■IfcMttoa  aaAiinnMBiiqr»»1HliiW>i    ftmtfiiakft 
the  year  ISfS.  Mr  Thorn  MedTtdaaordBt  ftom  tlM  Kul  of  CawVi 

la  Decambet  18S8.  Mr  Thona  entend  inta  am  ifiM— lt^w»>>  Vf 

promiMd  that  theM  flgnrea  should  be  the  ftnt  of  that  deMriptfcwhD 
•hoiMtiriilialW  IfaateiMr  the  KhI  «d  ShrChailM^  hoi 
beooming  hDcuid  to  finish  Ihnibf  a 


ha 
ateMeatthaaaMrfifwafarbolhfMapb   la  Ihti  — j,  ha 
had  made,  taOel6berl»9.  tiw  Tarn  (ysheatara.  t«» 


■pptX  hiniMilf  t» 
be 


rtohiaMtod»eBdoM«hleh«Maol.   Oathaiaikor 
li»had.atth»iny<lenfTeeiiwctfMtDIA><eKiiwdlahti» 
and  a  Souter ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  OelobM'*  ha 
dHM  of  the  B«l  af  Cieellle^  a 
Oft  the  idaa  that  thaLaadteiv.  iMtedai  Ib  Ihii 
fload  Made,  affiled  gpTMiiBiii^iphMthMdriNetifc,    Thu 


heBhouldflnith 

LMBBbi  that  Mr  Thoea  h«l  vw^leted  tim  flftni  of  the  U««l- 
ladyi  and  that,  oQ«Maiio^«aHifi<stbekN«edtath«Svl»«wttha 
Mfoadtothafunuaik  It  waeMnedoA  behalf  o£  Mr  ThQPk»Thal 
KehadaeverbeeenaqpeciABeUyboaadtof^niih  the  fuenar  viXh, 
the  Mctmd  figure  of  the  Uadlady  ha  ihoiUd  iakht-thal  hi.idi« 
ftUed  in  hiaflnt  attempt,  ha  had  aetet  qirita  fintthai!  10^  bnlait  ahoiMt 
■Mfct»»  o^nuMatohtetaitoKi^hathavaa^illlladta  dQlhia.te^ 
on  aceoont  of  the  *>y^gnM'?^^  awleB  whfcirfa  ha  Ity  Id  ftmrfih  hta  ee^ 
pioyer  with  a  goad  pleae  of  iwirt,w>Mhifb  aid  of  •  legMd  lehiei^ 
putotion,  whieh  might  watPm  hy  attowlng  an  i«>f  wiidd  feodiietlai  l» 
go  forth  to  the  vadii-.4Uid.  tfmt  he  wai  ftin  fiiMty  la  tViOMMtte 
beigain.  ItwaaftiillMrttigedCBrMrThoswIhathehftdhMiiMn- 
eed  to  enter  into  the  hmfilB  wkh  Mr  DM*  bar  tte  iMllark  i^p«m«l* 
.lac  bimiilf  to  be  —ployed  by  a  gi^leBWi  of  failMae  t  wInnm  K 
BOW  ptofved,  thaiha  «aeo8»  ef  ie«MdfMiMHiriieiiriehid  laplfke 
etatUMfoctheaarai^offlihiUlhitflhaiainaiMiMllian  te  IhaMiM* 

bttleaiavhhibtheartlttlMantelaMrti  and  thellhalwa  igNMi 
dellTend.hadatieedybe«ieithibitadlnUvannel>  lt«Mai«wd 
for  the  Earl  of  CaMilif.  (who  waabnnght  tetnea«rt.>«T1iMha  ww 
not  obliged  to  take  a  fiiet  ahorttva  aHempI,  bm  wna  ■ntWid  la  fke 
flnttnccMiAa  one— That  the  temeof  the 
doded  hhn  ftom  receiving  any  %aeei  natil  ttie 
den  had  been  cxeented—OiOvd  MonaeUf  niM 
Mil  of  MMpeMion  end  taHevdlet,  en  tbegmad  thai  theetataehi^nia* 
tkm  had  been  dellTend  Id  the  Biri  of  Camile  bifiNe  the  Mil  WM  pia> 
MBted.  In  a  notaml»dned  to  hie  httgloemor,  hie  LcediUp  dtelimd 
entaring  Into  the  merits,  at  nnneemnry  In  the  etaenmelBniee  eg  the 
ease^-The  ease  was  eenledbsftfa  the  lansr  Hauee  by  a  leetelmii^ 

note  on  the  ptft  of  the  punuer,  b«t  the  Oidhiary*e  tadeHoanler  una 
adhered  to. 

TlMMco/OeeHpb^The  great  event  of  the  wash  hi  thethsntrieal 
world  of  London  is,  Mks  KemUsTs  appeaianse  In  h« 
ler-BfMdmt.  CrMce  diAr  a  little  in  repod  to  Us 
•one  are  ultia  enthnitoetle,  and  others  are  oolder.  They  wha  «• 
disposed  to  be  very  profound  and  phttosophkid,  InthMle  thsli  biiiig 
that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  eatremes.    One  of  the  Con»> 

spondents  of  the  Coiff<  Joaraa/ waxes  poetical  upon  the  ml^leel,  end 
as theie  is  something  spiritsd  hi  the  fiaUowing  veii%  vt  liMKtIb 
He  to  addrcssbig  Mise  Konblei 

'*0!  young faihcrltor of  aaeient power! 
Thou  new.bom  honour  of  Oils  hmreffd  dbne ! 
Whom  raliaelee  have  pessnd  Ae  deeds  of  oM^ 
Where  Hdnd  to  rlsliw,  Ike  the  ftbuh»M  iDwerk 
Bven  to  Heaven  1-^TIe  glory  to  behaM 
Thy  golden  harvaet  wrh^r  eta  thy  filaiei 
To  thy  meridian  nwrs^  eib  of  the  mind  snUhne  r 

— Mhi  FooCe  has  been  performing  at  Coycnt  Garden,  but  hu  not 


wonder  of  that 

Mid,hMe]eaBedLUXMX) 

— W«  vnml  towiiltislSBil  tlMt  PMta  to 

Thealiethto  aeeaoa.~De  Begnis.  with  hto  Italina 

ManeheHsr.    We  hear  that  he  hee  changed  hto  miaid  na  to 

hera.-Biaham  iasdil  hi  faebmd^WMPs  InftmeM  ti^  Mm 

son  to  about  to  return  to  Paris,  having  received  na  wo^i^cncatfa 

fhj 
Danl0BBima.ornartalnwhtoik4Nlwy|  teneneeaahBaL  tB^aaak  ^^i 

ibw  words.  Shooo«m«Mmwabelia« 

Seymour  and  aJwandar  are  wifoettnf  ahont  t|i»  wtmt,  af  ftt 

Otosgow  Thaatra.— VandenhnT  aset  with  an 

on  the  ni|^  of  hto  ben^flw  lo  whi^  hovcvei* 

teoMDMi  i|B  tUMhed.    W9  briteve  ht  wfll  be  1& 


WyiKiT  IiiiT  or  PmtnucAxcxsk 
Deo.  ll^ia. 


gAT*        1%«  tthM^er,  lite/  ^ 

Mom.       rktJimkmW^^mkm^ 

Tojia.     Jane  SUtow,  Tie  Brndtaeen^^  Tie 


TO  OUR  MAIWUS^ 


Ow  Satarday  nest,  wa  shaH  pmHsh  a  I 
Number  twice  onr  usual  siae.  UwiUbethe 
eend  ^ffhimtt  onr  last  Nuaibir  finr 
CnniamAs  Nuiouin.  It  wmM  be  c 
nst  of  persons  of 
prose  and  versck  wiW  gmeeanv  < 
thaeontenti  may  lose  none  of  their 
stahb  <|nial»e|,hewieK,  l»  to] 
He  with  a  Uttle  Msmy  bnnq 
oherrftil,  end  nneWii  thsas  In  peit  f IwanHr  idlh  tin 
Ourlehours  uam$.  Ihsaa  hsvnnot  gonanaimqinlto^  aadvew^ 
we  are  In  the  heyday  of  onr  prosperity,  we  are  anxioBe  lo  pooveifeB 
our  litscary  (Mniide  Mt  aa  sIsuMh  ID  us|  ea  they  wean  wha*  «■  took 
wia  first  lamMMd.  and  that  we  onnalvas  era  dctataiaDd  af*«  is 
ftn  es^  upon  ear  oars. 


A  TMe-Page  and  iBdexfor  Yohime  II«  of  the  KBmv«««  bi» 
•A»T  JoimicAiw  wiU  aewwnpaiiy  the  Cnniam ad  NntBBik 


TO  01711  €WMMaHMDmn% 

wwn  have  laacneB  na  ton  ibIb  hb 


the  YeBBgBi,*  shaQ  hevs  i 


Bsaemi 
««J.T,«*washaHba^to  hcavatkhkBi 
**A  Laoher-en^w^l  pceedvothatwahnvwalvflB' 
to  Iho  en^eel  on  which  he  wm  good  enoi^^  to  wrMa  to  wai-^'  TVt 
SMapsb*by"J.S.,*and  «« Agony.'  by  •*  Y.  V.*of  qiB^ae,eg 
not  suit  us* 

•'UmphiBvlBir  taour  nest^" A  JHf*  Ftahbg^r  !•  elfvcr,  «m1 
we  maypeihaps  brush  Hup,  andhieerC  |t  OBeeftheet  4«ys^-«i 
LiOvei!'s  Hour**  shaU  have  a  place—*'  The  Bai*mald*  may  yerbsfs 
appear.<-The  MIowiag  poeme  wiU  hardly  suit  ust— Mijp«  tsi 
8eB*mid,%.i'«TheWiii  Metomoipheaed,*.^  aoM,*  by  X  C  T« 
•^•Unee,'*  by  S,  Y^-^^A  Mhid*  tat  Wmt»w,^^^t4  •«0i 
Joy," 


EanATAiNBiTRijUKrNinnas,-^  the  IUvl««rof  Qie  Mwiti^ 
Amuuds  In  BUT  last,  ne  vMde  the  odd  mtotahe  of  KMhiBg  of  Cbtfc* 
taini  Bs  the  tnthor  of  *'  Cnidd  Pevcbe,**  whan  n*  ma«M  to  wi^ 
"  Pavflda  aDri."  hto  beeuUfia  canon  «PV  thief  votoeayi-In  Dr  Qfliii< 
pie's  **  Letter  ooncemli^  Bums,"  for  "  WalMigUg**  |^  |f«ta( 
Ha<^«-BBd  (gr  «•  iton  ehair,**  retd  urn  chMir. 


WEEKLY  RBQinSft  OF  ORITIOIfiM  AND  MtUR  UmtES, 


CTTi  "n  iTiiMiiiii  rtr  1 — : 

AI>V£RfliiMfiNTS, 

Canneelfd  teith  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arli> 

Thii  diT  U  publblMd,  rt^Br  Xw*  fa  iWi  Citiaw  Wft.  lib 

THE  LITEHARY  SOUVENIR  for  1830. 

RdlUd  t>T  ALARIC  A.  WATTS. 
Wlib  Tatlw  U^r^UMd  LIH-D«ulB^  fiOB  Ptlttlm^  by 

In  FcM  Snk  vl'h  I^  « ladlB  nps,  Iti^  Plk«  In.  Ila.  »•.  la 
tmnUio.    AT*rT(iwnk.MW«Unm.<^3>. 
PriDtKl  toe  LonouH,  Rin,  Oaiii,  ■■**■.  *  Guia. 

ornbaaiiuirktlMd. 

The    NEW    TEAK'S    GIFT,    and    JUVENILE 

SOUVtNIIL  torltU.  MUrt  l|ir«f»  AL^aiCWATTR.   WtUi 

imeo,  wtUi  gin  >b 


g'flS^ 


lT>ultbci«nd  In  Tatter  Mo- 


CUKAP  BOOKS. 
CHARLES  U'KENZIB, 

Bmshlub  txn  StiMHa^  Vm  Buuna  Sraiir, 

EHXwmoB. 

BBGS  to  InttnMM,  that  he  hw  ww  ok  Sale  ui 

*^    tHenrimallKtlaa  sT  aw  bi '       ■    — -■ ' 


DbB^  ABBBiI  It^av,  flm  Ui  CMBSHMM  k  UN  «> 

.  _  .tI*ak.liii»b0HriM.fcr3t 

SiMtr't  UBBoln  at  TiMm,  Uh  OS  Gi.    Bom^  Woik^  S  Toh 
_„_ -    --•■     i«Mr>w«femlnLk« 


ThU  dn  Ii  nMliki],  Iks  pri»  U. 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  EDUiBUftGH, 

A  SATIHK. 
"  Bbl  hea,  *lu  I  th*  hul  (UObRBn  lio, 
Eidi  EUB^  bdicf  !■  ilghe.^  Ml  <m  nH." 


ANEW  JUVENILE  ANNUAL. 

TkUdHHiiaUUMd, 

Plica  e>.  Od.,  cl^BtlT  bound  ia  SUk. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE;  or   ZOO- 

^      LOOV,  uid  lb*  O.M<D£N  iDil  MUSEUM  at  Ibi  ZOOLOOt 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

Dkaji  Riadiks, — This  is  oar  Chkistkas  Nuxbcr  for 
the  year  1829,  and  ia  a  most  eqwdal  and  particular  man- 
ner do  we  dedicate  it  to  you.     Every  thing  we  write  is 
for  yon ;  but  sorry  are  we  to  confess,  that  thoughts  of  our 
own  profit  sometimes  mingle  with  our  anxieties  for  your 
amusement.      It  is  a.  weakness  incident  to  mortality, 
and  having  franUy  owned  it,  we  trust  we  shall  be  the 
more  readily  believed  wlien  we  declare,  that  in  this,  our 
last  Namb«r  for  the  present  year,  we  have  thought  only 
of  securing  for  you  a  literary  banquet  of  rich  and  varied 
excellence,  proportionate  to  the  respect  we  entertain  for 
you,  and  not  unworthy  either  of  the  season,  or  the  land  we 
live  in.     Thanlcs  to  the  literary  friends — talented  and 
eminent  as  they  are — who  have  so  nobly  and  so  faithfully 
rallied  round  us,  we  are  tliis  day  able  to  furnish  forth  a 
Csast,  where  even  the  veriest  epicure  will  not  fail  to  find 
something  to  stimulate  and  gratify  his  palate.     It  is  for 
you,  dear  readers,  that  it  b  spread.     May  you  bring  to 
it  as  good  appetites  as  we  wish  you, — and  may  you  par- 
take  of  it  as  freely  as  it  is  offered  I 

In  sober  earnestness,  we  are  proud  of  our  Cheistmas 
KuMBxa.  We  challenge  any  periodical  in  the  country 
to  produce,  within  the  same  space,  so  bright  a  galaxy  of 
namea ; — and  not  of  names  alone,  but  of  articles  whose 
intrinsic  merits  bear  them  up — -ponderibus  librati  suis. 

Where  aU  are  so  conspicuous,  it  would  lie  unfair  to  par- 
ticularize tifew.  Were  we  to  indulge  in  ipuch  talk  con- 
cerning our  own  aflhirs,  a  thousand  obligations  would  oc- 
cur to  us  which  we  might  aclmowledge,  but  could  not  at 
present  repay.  We  prefer,  therefore,  limiting  ourselves  to 
general  expressions  of  thanks ;  and  wherever  we  turn, — 
to  the  south,  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west, — these  have 
to  be  conveyed ; — to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
fair  itex,  (thank  Heaven  !)  as  well  as  to  many  a  manly 
heart,  beating  with  all  the  ardour  of  genius,  and  a  noble 
love  of  literature  for  its  own  sake.  To  each  and  all,  we 
wish,  from  the  bottom  of  our  souls,  the  merriest  Christ- 
mas, and  the  happiest  New- Year ! 

Nor  shall  we  ever  be  niggard  of  good  wishes  when  we 
think  and  speak  of  yon,  dear  readers.  Many  hondreds 
of  you  we  have  never  seen  in  our  lives,  nor  can  we  tell 
bow  our  various  lucubrations  may  individually  affiect 
you ;  yet  we  know  that  there  is  a  sympathy  between  us, 
— that  you  are  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  our  errors,  both 
of  commission  and  omis8ion,^-and  that,  if  ever  we  have 
brought  a  smile  to  your  lips,  or  a  gentle  tear  into  your 
eye,  you  love  us  for  those  smiles  and  for  those  tears.  If 
the  suqiicion  should  chance  to  cross  your  minds  that  we  are 
occasionally  severe,  or  hasty,  or  vain,  or  foolish,  we  beseech 
you  to  bell^  that  we  are  ourselves  deeply,  and,  at  times, 
painfully,  conscious  of  our  numerous  deficiencies,  and  that 
it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  amend  and  purify  our  ofaaracter, 
both  ia  tht  eytt  of  tht  p«Uic^  and  oC  th^  £ri«iids  whom 


Heaven  has  given  to  us,  and  whose  affection  we  tbIus 
above  all  earthly  things. 

As  critics,  we  this  week  give  authors  a  holiday.  We 
shall  resume  our  converse  with  them  on  Saturday,  the 
2d  of  January,  1890.  Nothing  but  amenity  and  good 
humour — **  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles*' — shall 
characterise  us  to-day ;  and  if,  amidst  these,  a  few  deeper 
and  more  solemn  chords  be  touched,  our  Cluristmas  gam- 
bols will  not  be  the  less  delightful,  that  they  carry  a  moral 
with  them. 

Dear  Readers,  we  have  said  our  say.  Again  we  offer 
yon  our  salaam  ;  but  instead  of  wishing,  in  the  language 
of  the  East,  that  you  may  "  live  a  thousand  years,**  allow 
us  to  express  the  more  seasonable^  and  not  less  pleasing 
hope,  that  you  may  eat  a  thousand  geese.  With  this  hopo 
upon  our  lips,  we  humbly  subscribe  ourselves, 

Yours,  with  faithfiilness  and  respect, 

Tbk  EoiToa. 


•*  THK  YEAR  THAT*8  AWA.*» 
3tf  Dr  GiUespie, 

"  Whatxvee  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  the 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  fu- 
ture, predominant  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  tlie 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.**  So  says  one,  whose  language 
no  man  can  mistake,  and  whose  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture few  will  be  disposed  t6  question.  But  of  these  alter- 
natives, the  predominancy  of  the  past  over  the  present 
appears  to  be  the  most  purifying  and  exalting.  A  sub- 
mission of  present  lildng  to  future  enjoyments.  Is  nothing 
more,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  than  an  enlarged  and 
calculated  system  of  selfishness.  In  regard,  however,  to 
the  predominancy  of  the  past  over  the  present,  the  case  ia 
materially  different.  To  the  past,  considered  merely  as 
such,  we  can  never  look  from  selfish  or  interested  views' 
— our  trance  into  these  familiar  regions  is  at  once  volun- 
tary and  uninterested.  We  lose  ourselves  In  recollections, 
not  that  we  may  relieve  the  present,  or  influence  the  fu- 
ture, but  merely  because  such  reveries  are  engrossing  and 
irresistible.  Happiness,  indeed,  and  that  of  the  most  in- 
tense and  purifying  character,  is  the  consequence — but  not 
the  motive, — otherwise  happiness  would  just  be  diminish- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  previous  calculation. 

The  future  ofien  looks  up  upon  us,  from  the  darkened 
distance,  with  a  forbidding  aspect.  In  spite  of  the  most 
sanguine  and  happy  temperament,  there  will  be  formed^ 
in  the  distant  obscurity,  faces  and  forms,  contingencies 
and  possibilities,  any  thing  but  pleasing  or  inviting.  But 
the  past  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  good  and  evil,  from  which, 
at  will,  we  can  select  such  materials  as  we  choose.  The 
frost-works  of  futurity  are  too  frequently  like  the  icy  pa- 
lace of  the  Zarina,  whilst  the  past  is  a  permanent,  though 
a  dilapidated  structure.  Happy,  then,  is  the  man,  who 
can  make  the  enjoyments  of  the  past  predominate  over  the 
suffierings  of  the  present, — who  can  select  such  pais<gsa 
from  the  volume  of  experience,  as  will  cheer  and  relieve 
the  present  gloom. 
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Say  what  we  will,  and  even  think  aa  we  maj,  joath 
is  the  sun  of  our  beings  to  which  the  eoul,  in  its  trarel, 
tams"froin  time  to  time  to  gaze  with  renewed  anil  invi- 
gorate earnestneas.  Nay,  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
increases,  our  attachment  strengthens ; — 

**  We  drag  at  each  remove  a  lingering  length  of  chain.*! 

"  Scenes  that  soothed 
Or  charm*d  ns  young,  no  longer  young,  we  find 
Still  soothing,  and  of  power  to  soothe  us  still  ;** 

till,  on  the  utmost  verge  of  old  age,  we  cast  a  tearful  eye, 
and  present  a  quivering  lip,  towards  that  distant  horizon 
from  which  the  bright  sun  of  our  being  ascended.  Over 
the  deep,  and,  in  fact,  indelible  impressions  of  youth,  other 
and  more  recent  characters  may  from  time  to  time  be 
traced  ;  but  Memory,  even  down  to  the  latest  period,  will 
he  enabled  to  renew  the  original  impressions.  The  Ma- 
nuals and  Psalters  of  riper  years  will  not  be  able  to  unveU 
from  her  eye  those  latent,  but  still  existing  characters, 
which  form,  in  fact,  the  classical  page  of  her  record. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  In  particular, 
when  we  are  about  to  ring  those  changes  over  again, 
which  have  been  so  often.  It  may  be,  and  uuprofitably, 
rung  before.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  heedless  to 
escape  reflection.  It  is  at  this  season,  in  particular,  that 
memory  acts  the  "  Old  Mortality**  with  our  early  thoughu 
and  feelings,  giving  them  a  distinctness,  which,  at  other 
times,  they  do  not  possess.  In  the  midst  of  company  and 
engrossing  enjoyments.  It  is  delightful  to  revert  to  our 
boyish  "  New  Years.- 

The  sunny  days  of  summer  are  exceedingly  pleasant, 
particularly  betwixt  sunset  and  midnight,  when  the  bat 
(like  the  schoolmaster  of  late  years)  u  abroadj  and  the 
Yoice  of  the  invisible  land-rail  is  loud  and  harsh  in  the 
fbrtxnr,  apd  the  night-clock  is  booming  on  the  breath  of 
twilight ;  but  then  this  Is  the  season  of  repose,  and,  in 
lact,  all  sensible  and  well-disposed  animals,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  owls  and  lovers,  are  now  sound  asleep.  Sun- 
rise, too,  about  the  twenty-first  of  June,  is,  I  have  been 
informed  oh  good  authority,  exceedingly  splendid  and  re- 
freshing ;  but  then,  again,  it  passes  unheeded  and  unap- 
^reciaied  by  all  whose  consciences  or  evil  deeds  will  per- 
mit them  to  sleep.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  summer,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  about  her,  Is  in  fact  but 
a  sorry  substitute  for  the  snug  evenings  and  social  com- 
forts of  winter — for  their  multiplied  and  diversified  en- 
joyments,—over  which  "  woman,**  in  all  the  magic  of  her 
presence, — over  which,  lamp,  candle,  and  fire-light,  are 
wont  to  preside.  From  the  heats  and  oppression,  from 
the  listlessness  and  langour,  of  a  summer  day,  it  is  In 
vain  to  attempt  an  escape ;  whilst  the  snows,  and  frosts, 
and  blusterings  of  winter, 

"  But  bind  us  to  our  cheery  hearth  the  more  !** 

The  storms  withont  •*  may  rage  and  rustle,*'  and  may  "  de- 
fine the  day  delightless ;" — what  is  that  to  you  and  me,  over 
our  Christmas  pie  or  our  New-year*s  goose  ?  Put  but  the 
poker  a  second  time  into  that  bleezing,  sportive  fire,  and 
we  riiall  make  even  winter  liimself,  under  the  snows  of 
age,  sing,  and  kradly,  to 

«  the  year  that*s  awa  r 

«<  Thayear  that's  awa  r  Ay,  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  as  long 
aa  any  of  Canterbury,— a  tale  which  links  the  cradle  to 

the  sod — the  joys  of  chUdhood  with  tiie  sorrows  of  age a 

tale  whieh  takes  up  **  little  Jack  Homer,**  sitting  In  his 
oomer,  amasingly  snug,  eating  his  Christmas  pie !  And 
What  huiy  or  gentleman  is  there  In  this  merry  Christmas- 
party  who  does  not  envy  Jack  ? — the  little  rogue,  how 
knowingly  he  puts  in  his  thumbs  and  puUsout  the  plums, 
congratulating  himself  all  the  whHe  on  his  good  eondnct, 
whieh  he  evidently  substitutes  for  hto  good  fortune  **  Oh ! 
what  a  ^ood  boy  was  I  !** 

Bat  Jack  has  now  entered  upon  hto  teens.  Associated 
with  hto  lellows»  b#  to  new  hosy  pennlDg  a  Laihi  petl* 


tion,  to  make  sure  of  the  usual  holidays.  Hla  eya  ^ 
tens  and  hto  brow  brightens  over  verb  and  participle,  a 
with  Horace  in  one  band,  and  d  Ghidos  ad  PArnaau 
in  the  other,  he  dorefaito  phrase.  Idiom,  and  Tocmble  ia» 
a  regular  petition,  on  which  the  Christmas  psntliiMi  i 
the  whole  school  depend.  Jack  still  keeps  an  ey«  up« 
the  old  comer,  and  purposes  to  spend  hto  hotidsija  wio 
the  kindly  faces  and  the  warm  hearts  of  home.  H^ 
of  consequence,  stares  him  from  every  lina»  oonTcrtiii 
the  sluggtoh  and  torpid  pain  of  prose  into  "  tlic  ahcf 
herd*s*'  trot  of  verse. 

But  Jaek  to  now  transformed  into  John,  and  Ium  eiwi 
been  humanized  into  Joannes.  He  Iim  commenced  ba 
academical  course,  and  to  now  spending  his  first  vrlntft 
at  college.  Hto  mother,  ever  more  than  careful  of  b>9 
favourite,  has  stulfcd  hto  tnmkswith  tnxnrlea,  under  th 
designation  of  necessaries,  and  hto  father  has  not  hen 
sparing  of  money  or  good  advice.  November  lias  alow)] 
melted  Into. December,  whilst  the  dreary  increase  of  daii 
ness  has  made  our  young  collegian  dream  again  and  a^i 
of  home.  But  Christmas,  though  it  c^mes  hut  onoe  a 
year,  never  forgets  Its  appointment.  It  to  Tret  aoi 
windy — yet  to  him  H  Is  brighter  and  calmer  than  a  aoB» 
mer  eve.  It  comes  Intrusted  vrlth  a  mother's  cmhraowj 
and  a  father's  cordial  welcome,  with  the  cheerful  firesidu 
and  merry  sisterhood,  and  with  the  Indefinite  and  incal- 
cutoble  enjoyments  of  the  season. 

"  Joannes  Homer,  In  classl  prima,**  to  now  abostlini 
and  agitated  youth,  on  the  eve  of  hto  departure  f<^  India 
— for  that  fkiryland  of  promotion  and  treasure,  fron 
which  men  return  with  castles  and  commissions  in  both 
pockets.  He  to  engaged  In  spending  hto  last  Christ- 
mas previous  to  hto  departure  for  the  East.  The  emlirye 
colonel  to  now  In  full  fieather  of  boyhood,  and  arovnd 
him  are  collected  those  whom  friendship  and  aflectkm 
have  endeared  to  him.  Amidst  the  fMtlvItles  of  the 
evening  there  to  an  overruling  spirit  of  sadness,  and  the 
mother  to  often  observed  withdrawing  firom  the  -view  ef 
those  very  gambols  whldi  her  experience  and  good-na- 
ture had  suggested.  There  Is,  besides,  one  of  thto  party, 
who,  though  she  can  toy  no  claim  to  oonsangolnity,  to 
perhaps  dearer  to  him  than  a  sister ! 

Captain — Major — Colonel  Homer,  has  now,  afler  a 
protracted  absence,  returned  to  hto  home  and  his  friends ; 
but  the  one  to  In  the  possession  of  a  stranger,  and  the 
fond  mother  and  the  provident  father  of  hto  yoath  art 
now  sleeping  under  a  marble  slab,  whitot  that  warm  iMart, 
which  best  so  forcibly,  almost  so  audibly,  at  his  parting, 
has  long  ceased  to  experience  joy  or  disappointment. 

The  present  Chrtotmas  has  arrived.  **  Colonel  Homer*k* 
hall  is  filled  with  guests,  and  the  hours  trip  gaily  along ; 
yet  still,  as  from  his  dbow-chalr  he  casts  hto  eyes  over 
the  merry  group  that  now  is,  and  recalto  that  which  onet 
wot,  he  sighs  for  the  "  year  that*s  awa  !** 

The  day  It  to  short,  and  the  winds  they  are  chilly 
And  the  mountains  are  whiten'd  wi'  sna* ; 

Then  fill  up  your  glass  wi*  a  hearty  good  wiU^ 
And,  **  here's  to  the  year  that's  awa  !** 

TU&  FROSTY  DAY. 

By  WiBkm  Tmntmi,  Amthor  of  **  AngUr  Fair,*'  |re. 

Now  the  skies  are  dear  and  fidr. 
Not  a  cloud  doth  harbour  there  ; 
Thrilling  fh>st  doth  purify 
All  the  rheum-engendering  sky ; 
Now  heaven's  jasper  joists  are  seen. 
Now  the  sun,  fh»m  ocean  green. 
Doth  his  princely  head  unfold, 
Tiara'd  with  more  burning  gold, 
And,  as  we  sit  at  breakfast  all. 
Flings  our  blithe  shadows  on  the  walL 

Now  hto  steeds,  with  hoy  leap^ 
Seen  to  dant  altog  the  desf ; 
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Gently,  gentlj  Jogg*d  and  driveo 
Up  tbeir  little  arc  in  hearen  ; 
Kow  he*s  on  bis  iiiid.4lay  tower. 
Yoi  our  windows  icoff  hit  power ; 
See  the  fereets  rich  and  fair. 
Painted  by  Froet'e  finger  there, 
How  they  flourish  in  his  spite-— 
Fruxen  foliage,  wild  and  white  I 

Frozen  forests  only  now 

Flourish  on  our  panes  and  grow ; 

Xiook !  Earth's  groves,  how  lean  and  hare  1 

How  they  shiver  in  the  air ! 

Fringed  with  rime  all  crisp  and  hoary, 

Kot  a  leaf  to  tell  their  glory ! 

Hedges,  too,  are  stripped  dean, 

Robin  finds  them  now  no  screen. 

But  our  threeholds  ventures  near, 

Peddng,  pecking,  without  fear. 

Hark !  ho^  sounds  are  heard  from  fiir  I 
Clank  of  hoof  and  clattering  car ! 
How  the  sliding  school-boy's  shout 
Rattles  in  the  sky  about ! 
How  the  skater's  iron  heel 
Grides  the  ice  with  sudden  wheel ! 
And  the  curler's  stonep  rebound. 
And  the  echoes  round  and  round 
Shout  to  the  large-orbed  sun. 
What  merry  feats  on  ice  are  dune ! 

Now  the  sun  is  setting  fast. 
See  !  hb  disk,  how  broad  and  vast ! 
Gilding  every  chimney-hetid 
With  his  arrows,  fiery-red  ; 
Whilst,  in  contrast  with  his  beams. 
Dusky  smoke  each  chimney  streams ; 
Up  it  rises  straight  and  high* 
Pillars  joining  earth  and  sky : 
Kow  the  sun  is  down ;  and  all 
Curlers  court  their  dining-halL. 

Come,  my  friend,  and  dine  with  me^ 
Or  let  me  banquet  It  with  thee ; 
Or  let  us  seek  some  neutral  room, 
Where  fire  and  candles  chase  the  gloom  ; 
With  simple  cates  and  moderate  wine, 
Where  Plato's  sapient  self  might  dine ; 
With  speech  of  unprepared  flow. 
And  hearts  of  ne'er-abating  glow. 
And  childhood's  gladsome,  guiltless  glee, 
Mix'd  with  divine  philosophy. 

And  ever  and  anon  our  theme 

Be  the  great  Dead,  of  mind  supreme ; 

Hie  sense  of  Plutarch,  Homer's  fire, 

Anaereon's  fi»st-re}oicing  lyre ; 

JUixnrlant  livy,  Tully  sage, 

Or  Shakspcare's  pasdon-painting  page ; 

Wild  Ariosto's  bi!xom  bloom. 

Or  Dante's  heU-deplctIng  gfciom  : 

(Hte  gloom  will  but  the  more  up-light 

Our  spirits  with  cehsstial  light.) 

But  should  our  supple  souls  unbend. 
And  Laughter's  jolly  star  ascend, 
A  thousand  themes,  as  bright  as  mom. 
By  every  passing  day  are  bom  ; 
There's  little  doubt,  I  think,  well  find 
Rich  funds  of  laughter  to  our  mind ; 
That  Horace*  self,  were  he  alive, 
And  knew  he  how  our  humours  thrive^ 
Would  leave  his  Sabine  farm  to  be 
The  third  glad  soul  with  you  and  me  j 


A  8TOBT  OF  THB  tOBTT-SIX. 

JBy  the  J^hick  Shepherd. 

Ok  the  17th  of  July,  1746,  there  was  a  tall  mw-bonad 
Highlander  came  into  the  house  of  Inch-Croy,  the  pro- 
perty of  Stewart  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  which  there  was  appa- 
rently no  person  at  the  time  but  Mrs  Shaw  and  her  three 
daughters,  for  the  Laird  was  in  hiding,  having  joined  the 
Macluntoshes,  and  lost  two  sons  at  Culloden.  This 
Highlander  told  the  lady  of  the  house  that  his  name  was 
Sergeant  Campbell,  and  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  search  the  bouse  for  her  husband,  as  well  as  for  Cluny, 
Loch- Garry,  and  other  proscrilied  rebels.  Mrs  Shaw 
said,  that  die  would  rather  the  rudest  of  Cumberland's 
English  officers  had  entered  her  house  to  search  for  the 
Prince's  friends,  than  one  of  the  Argyle  Campbells — those 
unnatural  ruffians,  who  had  risen  against  their  lawful 
Prince,  to  cut  their  brethren's  throats. 

The  Highlander,  without  being  in  the  least  ruffled,  re- 
quested her  to  be  patient,  and  added,  that  at  all  events  the 
ladies  were  wfer  from  insult  in  a  countryman's  hands, 
than  in  the  hands  of  an  English  soldier.  The  lady  de- 
nied it,  and  in  the  haughtiest  manner  flung  him  thekeya, 
nying,  that  she  hoped  some  of  hers  would  yet  see  the 
day  when  the  rest  of  the  clans  would  get  their  feet  on  the 
necks  of  the  Campbells.  He  lifted  the  keyi^  and  instantly 
commenced  a  regular  and  strict  scrutiny ;  and  just  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the  whole  contents  of  a  ward- 
robe, the  lady,  in  the  meanwhile,  saying  the  most  cutting 
things  to  him  that  she  could  invent,  he  stood  straight  up^ 
looked  her  steadily  in  the  face,  and  pointed  to  a  bed,  shaking 
his  hand  at  the  same  time.  Simple  as  that  motion  was, 
it  struck  the  lady  dumb.  She  grew  as  pale  as  death  in  a 
moment,  and  both  she  and  her  eldest  daughter  ntter^d 
loud  shiielcs  at  the  same  instant.  At  that  moment  tharo 
entered  an  English  officer  and  five  dragoons,  who  hasted 
to  the  apartment,  and  enquired  what  was  the  matter. 

«  O,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Shaw,  *<  here  is  a  mffian  of  a  aon* 
geant,  who  has  been  sent  to  search  the  house,and  who,  out 
of  mere  wantonness  and  despite.  Is  breaking  every  thing, 
and  turning  the  whole  house  topsy-turvy." 

"  Oho !  is  that  aU  ?"  said.the  comet :  «  I  though^  ha 
had  been  more  laudably  employed  with  your  ladyship  or 
some  of  the  handsome  young  rebels  there.  Desist,  you 
vagabond,  and  go  about  your  Irasiness ; — if  any  of  the  pro* 
scribed  rebels  are  in  the  bouse,  111  be  acoonntable  for 
them.** 

"  Nay,  nay,**  said  the  HighUmder,  «  I  am  first  in  cob. 
mission,  and  I'll  hold  my  privilege.  The  right  of  search 
is  mine,  and  whoever  are  found  in  the  house,  1  claim  tba 
reward.  And  moreover,  in  accordance  with  tha  ordera 
issued  at  head  -quarten,  I  order  you  hence." 

"  Show  me  your  commission  then,  you  Scotch  dog  j 
your  eeardi-warrmnt,  if  you  so  please  ?" 

'*  Show  me  your  authority  for  demanding  it  first** 

'<  My  designation  is  Comet  Letham  of  Cdbbam'a  dra- 
goons, who  is  ready  to  anawer  every  charge  against  bin. 
Now,  pray  tell  me,  sir,  under  whom  you  hold  your  oon^ 
mission  ?" 

''  Under  a  better  gentleman  than  yon,  or  any  who  aw 
commanded  yon." 

"  A  better  gentlemin  than  me^  or  any  who  eter  oom- 
manded  ma  ? — The  first  expreselon  is  an  insult  not  to  ba 
borne.  The  other  is  high  treason ;  and  on  this  spat  I 
seise  you  for  a  Scotoh  rebel,  and  a  tndtor  knave." 

With  that  he  seized  the  tall  red-haired  loon  by  tha 
throat,  who,  grinning,  heaved  his  long  arm  at  him  aa 
threatening  a  blow,  but  the  English  ofiear  only  amilad  oan- 
temptuously,  knowing  that  no  sin^e  aoan  of  tlMt  humi* 
Uated  country  durst  lift  his  hand  against  him,  aqieoMly 
backed  as  he  was  by  five  sturdy  dragoons.  He  was  mi»- 
taken  in  this  instancoy  for  the  Highlander  lent  him  such 
a  blow  as  felled  him  in  a  moment,  sa  that,  with  a  heavy 
groan,  he  fell  dead  on  the  floor.  Five  horso-pialols  were 
instnnMy  Bointed  at  the  Highlander  byjtha  dragoons,  but 
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1m  took  ahelter  behind  the  pr«n»  or  wardmbo,  mod  with 
his  cocked  pletol  In  one  hand,  And  drawn  broadsword,  kepi 
them  at  bay,  for  the  entrance  ben  the  house  was  so  nar- 
row, that  two  coold  not  enter  at  a  time ;  and  certain 
death  awaltinf  the  first  to  enter,  none  of  them  chose  to 
run  the  risk.  At  length  two  of  them  went  out  to  shoot 
him  in  at  a  small  window  behind,  which  hampered  him 
terrildy,  as  he  could  not  get  far  enouj^h  forward  to  guard 
his  entry,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  two 
at  the  window.  An  expedient  of  the  moment  struck  him ; 
he  held  his  bonnet  by  the  comer  of  the  wardrobe,  as  if 
peeping  to  take  aim,  when  crack  went  two  of  the  pistols 
at  his  bonnet,  his  antagonists  having  made  sure  of  shoot- 
ing him  through  the  head.  Without  waiting  farther,  either 
to  fire  or  receire  theirs,  he  broke  at  them  with  his  drawn 
sword ;  and  the  fiiry  with  which  he  came  smashing  and 
■wearing  up  the  house  on  them  appalled  them  so  horri- 
bly, that  they  all  three  took  to  their  heels,  intending  pro- 
bably to  fight  him  in  the  open  fields.  But  a  heavy  dra^ 
go<Mi  of  Cobham*s  was  no  match  for  a  kilted  clansman  six 
feet  high ;  before  they  reached  the  outer  door,  two  of 
them  were  cut  down,  and  the  third,  after  a  run  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  yards.  By  this  time,  the  two  at  the  west 
window  had  betaken  them  to  their  horses,  and  were  gal- 
loping off.  The  Highlander,  springing  on  the  officer's 
horse,  galloped  after  them,  determined  that  they  should 
not  escape,  still  waving  his  bloody  sword,  and  calling  on 
them  to  stop.  But  stop  they  would  not;  and  a  grander 
pursuit  never  was  seen.  Peter  Grant  and  Alexander 
M'Eachen,  both  in  hiding  at  the  time,  saw  it  from  Craig- 
Neart,  at  a  short  distance,  and  described  it  as  unequalled. 
There  went  the  two  dragoons,  spurring  on  for  bare  life, 
the  one  always  considerably  before  the  other,  and,  behind 
all,  came  the  tall  Highlander,  riding  rather  awkwardly, 

'  with  his  bare  thighs  upon  the  saddle,  his  philabeg  flying 
about  his  waist,  and  he  thrashing  the  hind  quarters  of 
his  horse  with  his  bloody  sword,  for  lack  of  spurs  and 
whip.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  coming  up  with  them, 
but  nevertheless  cherishing  hopes  that  he  would,  till  his 
horse  floundered  with  him  In  a  bog,  and  threw  him ;  he 
then  reluctantly  gave  up  the  chase,  and  returned,  leading 

'  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  having  got  enough  of  riding  for 
that  day. 

The  two  Highlanders,  M'Eachen  and  Grant,  then  ran 
firom  the  rock  and  sainted  him,  for  this  inveterate  High- 
lander was  no  other  than  their  own  brave  and  admired 
Colonel,  John  Roy  Stewart.  They  accompanied  him  back 
to  Inch-Croy,  where  they  found  the  ladies  in  the  greatest 
dismay,  and  the  poor  dragoons  all  dead.  Mrs  Stewart 
Shaw  and  her  daughters  had  taken  shelter  in  an  out- 
house on  the  breaking  out  of  the  quarrel ;  and  that  which 
distressed  her  most  of  all  was,  the  signal  which  the  tre- 

'  mendous  Highlander  made  to  her ;  for,  beyond  that  bed, 
there  was  a  concealed  door  to  a  small  apartment,  in  which 
her  husband,  and  Captain  Finlayson,  and  Loch- Garry, 

■  were  all  concealed  at  the  time,  and  she  perceived  that  that 
door  was  no  secret  to  Sergeant  Campt>ell,  as  he  called 

•  himself.  When  the  pursuit  commenced,  the  ladies  baited 
to  apprise  the  inmates  of  their  little  prison  of  the  peril 

'  that  awaited  them  ;  but  they  refused  to  fly  till  matters 
vrere  cleared  up,  for  they  said,  that  one  who  was  mangling 
the  red  coats  at  such  a  rate,  could  scarcely  be  an  enemy 
to  them.  We  may  conceive  how  delighted  they  were 
on  finding  that  this  hero  was  their  brave  and  beloved  Co- 
lonel Stewart.     He  knew  that  they  were  concealed  in 

*  that  house,  and  in  that  apartment ;  and  perceiving,  from 
the  height  where  he  kept  wateh,  the  party  of  dragoons 
come  in  at  the  strait  of  Corry-Bealach,  he  knew  to  what 
place  they  were  bound,  and  hasted  before  them,  either  to 
divert  the  search,  or  assist  his  friends  in  repeUing  the  ag- 
gressors. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  lose.     Mr  Sbaw,  Captain 
Pinlayson,  Alexander  M'Eachen,  and  another  gentleman, 
'  whose  name  I  have  lost,  mounted  as  King  George's  dra- 
goons, effected  their  escape  to  Glasgow  through  a  hnn- 


\ 


dred  dangers,  mostly  arising  from  didr  o' 

particular,  the  very  first  night  of  their  fl%bc,  ii 

woods  of  Athol,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  ^cy 

rounded  by  a  party  of  the  Clan-Donnnrli, 

been  sacrificed,  had  not  Stewart 

loch  I  CardeU  CeaHach  /**  or  some 

which  awakened  as  great  an  orerfiow  <>€ 

lonel  Roy  Stewart  and  Lodk-Garry  escftped  oo  ^ 

fied  towards  the  wQd  banks  of  Loch^EiikJied,  w^ 

remained  in  safety  till  tliey  went 

Charles. 

It  is  amaxing  how  wdl  thb  incident  ^waa  kcf « 
as  well  as  several othen  that  tended  to  tJbmdiafn'  \ 
royalists,  owing  to  the  control  tliey  cjLercisid  i*^ 
press  of  the  country ;  but  neitlter  I>ake  Wlia] 
one  of  his  officers,  ever  knew  who  the  tail  rad-kir  '. 
geant  Campbell  was,  who  overthrew  tiscir  six  exi 
The  ladies  of  Inch-Croy  did  not  escape  so  m  | 
Cumberland,  in  requital  for  a  diagnee  in  whirl 
were  nowise  influential,  sent  oat  another  pstr 
plundered  the  liouse  and  burnt  it,  ^Vrng  the  i»^ 
custody,  and  every  thing  else  that  w«s  left  «■  tk 
of  Indi-Croy  and  Bally-Beg — an  inatanee  of  tki  3 
and  ungentlemanly  revange  for  wiiioh  ha 

OUi. 


THB  SEA-BIRD  WANDERING   INLAX& 

Bjf  Mrt  HemtmB. 

Thy  path  is  not  ss  mioe:— Whstethoa  art  bls« 
My  tpirit  would  but  wither ;— my  own  grief 
!•  in  mine  eyet  s  richer,  holier  tmog 
Thsa  all  thy  happfaiea. 


<Wf^ 


Hath  the  summer's  breath,  on  the  south 
Met  the  dark  seas  in  their  sweeping  ooom  ? 
Hath  it  lured  thee,  Bird !  from  their  aoondiif 
To  the  river  shores  where  the  osier  wktcs  ? 


Or  art  thou  come  on  the  hills  to  dweD, 
Where  the  sweet- voiced  Echoes  hare  many  a  cafl? 
Where  the  moos  bears  print  of  the  wild  deer's  tnd, 
And  the  lieath  lilu  a  royal  robe  is  i^^reMl  ? 

Thou  hast  done  well,  oh  !  thou  bright  Sea4»trdf 
There  is  joy  where  the  song  of  the  lark  is  lieard, 
With  the  dancing  of  waters  through  copoa  and  M 
And  the  bee*s  low  tune  in  the  fox-gloTe*s  beU. 


Thou  hast  done  well : — Oh !  the  seas  are  looe^ 
And  the  voice  they  send  up  hath  a  mournful  taoe; 
A  mingling'  of  dirges,  and  wild  farewells. 
Fitfully  breathed  through  ite  antlien^-awiells. 

— The  proud  Bird  rose  as  the  words  "wtr^waid: 
The  rush  of  his  pinion  went  o*er  my  head. 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye,  in  Ite  bright  «tt«^ny 
Spoke  him  a  child  of  the  haughty  main. 

He  hath  flown  from  the  woods  to  the  ocean*i  Vntf(> 
To  his  pride  of  place  on  the  biUow*8  crest  I 
— Oh  !  who  shall  say,  to  a  spirit  free, 
TTiere  lies  the  pathway  of  bliss  for  th«e  !* 


({ 


CHRISTMAS  IN  OUR  OWN  LAXa 

By  Dr  Memes,  Author  of ««  Life  of  Cbnotw,"  "B*' 
of  Scuiptwre,  Painting,  and  Arddttdurt,*  ^ 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  tbm 
Did  down  return  to  men, 

Ortt'd  in  s  ndnbowt  sad,  like  Tories  weadi^ 
Merqr  did  sit  between. 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  doods  dowa  stecrisf. 
And  heaven  as  at  some  festival. 
Did  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

CnaisTMAS ! — mysterious,  but  wise  and  bcsiefiftf^  ** 
ming  of  the  heart,  over  which  a  single  sound  can  tM 
call  into  power  and  efficacy  oounUeas  sympathies)  >i>^' 


WEEKLY  UBGISTER  OP  CWTICWM  ANl>  BBLfi£S  LfeTTRES.      4» 


I  in  their  mingled  modes  of  action.  In  these  our  I 
liappy  isles,  renowned  as  they  are  for  all  the  dia^  I 
I  of  social  converse,  where  the  very  air  of  heaTenftlls 

om.  the  sense,  and  is  lored 

**  As  breeze  that  o*er  oor  home  has  hlown**-* 


e  of  the  most  cheering  reminiscences  of  Christmas  ■ 
rla&ps  its  almost  sole  charm — arises  fhmi  the  retmiotu 
b.lcl&  then  talce  place.  For  one  brief  and  precarious 
.use,  the  conventional  movements  of  ordinary  life  stand 
lU.  The  dread  and  imperious  influence  which  bean  ns 
iFtty  in  the  general  revolution,  is  stayed  for  a  moment, 
kd  the  heart  agidn  moves  withfai  the  sphere  of  ita  own 
feetions.  Our  entire  population  is  beheld  gathered  into 
-oups,  each  Uttle  drde,  while  gladdened  by  its  own 
![»etiliar  happiness,  diAising  the  light  of  cheerfbl  &oes 
Ad  grateful  hearts  over  a  whole  land !  If,  again,  we  pass 
ritlkin  the  pale  of  any  one  of  these  oommunities,  how 
allowed,  how  Infinitely  removed  from  selfishness,  is  the 
ojoyment  there  sought  and  found,  how  generous  are  the 
ympsthies  whidi  attach  its  members !  Throughout  all, 
he  object  is  one  and  the  same — the  happiness  of  feding 
bat  our  happiness  is  shared  with  others.  Through  every 
irskdation  of  rank  or  attachment,  or  conceivable  modlflk 
»tlon  of  tie,  is  to  be  traced  this  conunon  and  universal 
lentlment.  Even  those  who  hang  loosest  upon  society, 
now  vindicate  their  ckdms  to  the  pousBiiion  of  its  ohari- 
tiess  Mid  furnish  out  an  faumUe  modicum  of  common 
hilarity.  Ah !  let  not  the  self-righteous  moralist,  who 
has  never  known  their  labours  nor  their  wants,  frown 
hsmhly  upon  their  oocasioDal  aberrations  here ;  but  while 
he  reproves,  let  him  compare  them  with  the  same  class 
in  any  other  nation,  and  cherish  an  honest  pride  in  his 

coiintr3fmen. 

The  circumstances  now  pointed  out,  this  separate  group- 
ing of  the  actors  oo  the  fesave  scene,  this  awakening  of 
the  very  elements,  as  it  were,  of  social  happiness  in  one 
of  its  richest  and  most  universal  displays,  peculiarly  and 
honourably  distinguish  our  solunn  fostivaL     Among  our 
neighbours  en  the  Continent,  the  domestic  hearth,  the 
only  altar  of  the  household-divinities  whom  they  ignorant- 
ly  worship  in  public,  and  the  domestic  drde,  the  true 
sphere  of  the  social  charities,  sre  little  known— apparenUy 
leasregarded.   In  their  festivities  we  have  seen  much  mirth, 
much  of  general  good-will  towards  each  other,  and  have 
experienced  not  a  little  of  personal  courtesy ;  but  all  this 
wanted  intensity  and  heart,  and  satisfying  fuhiess  of  in- 
dividual traits.     On  one  oocadon  we  passed  the  Christ- 
mas in  Rome,  began  the  carnival  at  Naples,  and  finished 
this  gayest  of  Catholic  hdidays  amid  the  thoughtless 
crowds  of  a  Sicilian  masquerade.     But  the  hollowness  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  hdd  sacred  and  sincere— the 
utter  childishness  of  what  was  intended  to  amuse,  and 
the  heartletsness  of  all,  has  left  only  a  remembrance  where 
pity  mingles  with  a  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation,  as  fiyr 
as  one  man  has  a  right  to  disapprove  of  usages,  which 
former  habits  may  prevent  his  entertaining  in  their  ge- 
nuine influences. 

In  these  countries,  Christmas  is  more  especially  a  re- 
ligions festival.    Even  in  England,  this,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  the  case.  We  cannot  hdp  thinking,  that  in  this 
respect  also  the  practice  of  our  own  Church  is  both  more 
evangelical,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  real  nature 
and  oljeeto  of  devotional  exercises.     Never,  never  can 
the  Christian  cease  to  have  before  him  **  that  goodness 
infinite,"  which  renders  this  a  day  of  r^oicing :  but  we 
are  not  commanded  to  hold  it  solemn — ^the  work  was 
not  then  finished ;  there  is  one  festival  appointed,  and  by 
departing  from  this  ordinance,  distraction  is  introduced 
between  opposite  duties  and  states  of  mind.     Nor  needs 
there  human  device  here  to  impress  the  thoughts ; — never 
wUl  the  grateful  aspiration  arise  to  heaven  more  fer- 
vent— more  sincere  from  the  full  heart,  than  when 
breathed  in  the  very  sanctuary  upon  earth,  af  its  best, 
.  purest,  most  heaveiL-wird  affections. 


We  touch  a  theme  whose  solemnity  comes  over  the 
light  casualties  of  our  subject,  like  the  reflections  which 
should  now  nlngla  with  our  r^ddngs^     At  this  season 
we  stand  upon  the  point  which  aqnrates  the  past  from 
the  coming  futurity.     Another  year  has  almost  number- 
ed its  latest  sands^  since  last  Christmas.     Dsadi,  which 
can  never  be  fiur  from  any  one  of  us,  hath  to  eadi  ap- 
proached a  pace  nearer.     The  shadow  is  stealing  upon 
our  hour ; — ^how  many  divisions  of  the  circuit  yet  re- 
main— ^we  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured,  that 
another  portion  is  now  darkened,  over  which  the  beams 
of  light  and  life  dudl  never  tremble  more,  until  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  arise !     Such  meditations  are  whda- 
some — they  purify  and  moderate,  without  doudlng,  Joy ; 
more  Imj^resdve,  yet  more  dieering,  tlian  the  vdoe  that 
warned  the  Eastern  conqueror, — ^thcy  bid  us  remember 
that  we  are  both  mortal  and  immortal  beings.     In  a 
well-crdered  mind,  the  high  and  sdemn  musings  of  eter- 
nity give  to  the  things  of  time  their  proper  value.     They 
resemble  the  deep  swell  of  the  organ  pealing  above  lighter 
sounds,  but  imparting  sustained  effect  and  soul-search- 
ing power  to  the  whde  harmony.    Yet — ^yet  must  many 
an  oppressed  one  bend  beneath  the  load  of  memory.    Oh  t 
there  do  arise  at  this  happy  season,  thoughts  of  what 
has  been— thoughts  of  thoee  who  Jaldy  were — ^thoughts 
that  overshadow  our  whde  htiag  WHh  settled,  unmiti- 
gable  grief.     Even  amid  that  sweet  concord  which  the 
Christian  prays  may  bless  his  ear,  where  the  voice  of 
nature  blends  in  submisdve  sympathy  to  the  voice  of 
God,  there  are  flung  by  human  weakness,  notes  of  pierdng 
agony — sounds  so  deep  and  full  of  woc^ 

**  Tliat  they  would  give  a  tone 

Of  sorrow — as  fbr  something  lovdy  gona— 

Even  to  the  spring's  glad  voice.** 

To  such,  we  cannot  say — ^l>e  comforted.  Alas !  sad  eit- 
perience  replies,  they  will  not  be  comforted — for  thoee 
they  loved  are  not.  A  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  affiso- 
tions,  which  bound  at  once  to  earth  and  heaven,  may  ba 
broken; — some  dear  familiar  &ce,  whose  gentle  smile 
formed  the  sunlight  of  our  life,  who  cheered  even  our 
latest  Christmas,  may  be  darkened  to  all,  save  one  &ith- 
ful  memory  ; — ^but  there  is  an  eternal  festival  on  high 
there  we  shall  meet  again. 


8TANZA& 

By  John  Malcolm^  Author  of  *'  Tales  of  Field  and 
Flood;*  "  Scenea  of  War,  and  other  Poem;'  ffc  ffc 

While  on  thy  beanty  mine  eye  reposss, 

I  fed  as  one,  in  the  dreams  that  bring 
Around  his  dumbers  the  vanished  roses. 

And  blessed  vidons  of  life's  sweet  spring ; 
And  to  the  bosom  thine  image  dinging. 

Still  haunts  the  heart,  like  some  witching  strain. 
That,  heard  In  youth,  firom  the  past  comes  singing 

The  spirit  back  into  youth  again. 

And  in  the  smiles  o*er  thy  face  that  lighten, 

The  hues  of  feeling  all  mingled  glow, 
Like  sunny  glories  that  blend  and  brighten 

O'er  summer's  sky  in  its  beaming  bow. 
And  like  the  wave  no  rude  wind  is  swelling, 

Thy  brow  reflects,  in  its  doudless  rest. 
The  Heaven  of  peace,  that  hath  made  its  dwelling 

Within  thy  dovelike  and  gentle  breast. 

And  with  thy  light  of  the  mom  are  twining 

No  pensive  shades  that  pale  scnrrows 
Or  such  as  steal  o*er  the  day's  declining. 

To  give  dark  hint  of  tlie  coming  eve ; — 
And  fhmi  sad  thoughts  all  the  spirit  raising, 

Like  some  fair  vision  of  yonder  sky, — 
I  half  forget— on  thy  form  whUe  gaalng — 

That  aught  so  lovdy  can  ever  die. 


4M 


TUB  BDINBURfiH  LITSRABT  JOURNAL;  OB, 


KORAR  CLART*8  WISfi  THOtJOHT. 

ByMnS.  C.  HiO.  A^tOtor  <f  SktHdm  f^  Ifitk 

Chtanuien* 

^  Wi  may  m  wall  give  U  npi  Mwrit  Dooorui ;  kok, 
Hwould  b«  i»  08f]r  W  twin  t|i«  top  off  ^  grert  Hill  of 
Howtby  M  malw  fiulur  and  motbtr  agrM  alNHit  any  oo* 
tbiog.  Tbey*Te  been  playing  the  rnlD  ^  eontriry  theM 
twenty  yean ;  and  it's  not  liltely  they'll  take  a  turn  now.** 

"  It's  mighty  hard,  so  it  ie,**  replied  handeome  Morris, 
''  that  married  people  eao*t  ^w  together.  Norah,  dar- 
lint !  that  would'nt  bo  the  way  with  ns.  Sore,  it*s  one 
we'd  be  in  heart  and  aowly  and  an  iwamplo  of  Ioto  and—'* 

<*  FoUy/  interrapted  the  maiden,  laughing.  "  Morris, 
Morris,  we're  quarrelled  a  seore  o*  times  already ;  and,  to 
my  thinking,  a  bit  of  a  breeae  makes  life  all  ths  pleasanter. 
ShoU  I  talk  about  the  merry  jig  I  danced  with  FhaKe&. 
nedy,  or  repeat  what  Mark  JDoolen  said  of  mo  to  Mary 
Grey  P—eh,  Morris  T 

T\xt  long  black  ladies  of  Noimh  Clary's  bright  brown 
eyes  almost  touched  her  low,  but  delicately  pendlled 
brows,  as  she  looked  archly  up  at  her  low ;  her  lip  curU 
ed  with  a  half.playful,  half-malicious  smile ;  but  the  glance 
was  soon  withdrawn*  and  the  maiden's  chedi  glowed  with 
a  deep  and  eloquent  ~^l«ah,  when  the  young  man  passed 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and,  pushing  the  clustering  curls 
from  her  forehead,  gazed  upon  her  with  a  lorlng  but 
mournful  look. 

*'  X^eaTC  joking,  now,  Non^ ;  God  only  knows  how 
I  loTe  you,**  he  said,  in  a  foioe  deep  and  broken  by  emo- 
tion. ^  I*m  ye'r  equal,  as  far  as  money  goes,  and  no 
young  farmer  in  the  country  can  tell  a  better  stock  to 
his  share  than  mine ;  yet  I  don't  pretend  to  deaenre  yotf, 
for  all  that;  only,  I  can't  help  saying,  that  when  we 
lore  each  other,  (now,  don't  go  to  contradict  me,  Norry, 
because  ye've  as  good  as  owned  it  over  and  over  again,) 
and  ye*r  father  agreeable,  and  all,  to  think  that  ye*r  mo- 
ther, just  out  of  divilment,  should  be  putting  betwixt  us, 
for  no  reason  upon  earth,  only  to  '  spito*  her  lawful  hus- 
band, is  what  sets  me  mad  entirely,  and  shows  her  to  be 

a  good-for** 

-  **  Stop,  Mister  Morris,**  exclaimed  Xorah,  laying  her 
hand  up<m  Ms  mouth,  so  as  efl^ually  to  prevent  a  sound 
escaping ;  **  it's  my  mother  ye'r  talking  of,  and  it  would 
be  ill-blood,  as  weU  as  ill-bred,  to  hear  a  word  said  against 
an  own  parent.  Is  that  the  pattern  of  ye'r  nuuiners,  sir, 
or  did  ye  ever  hear  me  turn  my  tongue  against  one  be- 
longing to  you  ?** 

'*  I  ax  ye'r  pardon,  my  own  Norah,"  he  replied  meddy, 
as  in  duty  bound ;  '*  fbr  the  sake  o*  the  lamb,  we  spare 
the  sheep.  Why  not ;  and  I*m  not  going  to  gainsay-— but 
ye'r  m  »iher" 

"  The  least  said's  the  soonest  mended!**  again  interrupt- 
ed the  impatient  girt  "  Gbod  even,  Morris,  and  God 
bless  ye ;  theyll  be  after  missing  mo  within,  and  it's  lit- 
tle mother  thinks  where  I  am,** 

"  Norah,  *bQve  all  the  girls  at  wake  or  pattern,  I*ve 
been  true  to  you.  We  have  grown  together,  and,  since 
ye  were  the  height  of  a  rose-bush,  ye  have  been  dearer  to 
me  than  any  thlog  else  on  earth.  Do,  Norah,  for  the  sake 
of  our  young  hearts*  love,  do  think  if  there's  no  way  to 
win  ye'r  mother  over.  If  ye'd  take  me  without  her  leave, 
sure  it's  nothing  I'd  care  for  the  loss  o*  thousands,  let 
alone  what  ye*ve  got.  Dearest  Norah,  think,  since  you'll 
do  nothing  Without  her  consent,  do  think — for  once  be 
serious,  and  don't  laugh." 

It  is  a  fact,  equally  known  and  credited  in  the  good 
barony  of  Bargy,  that  Morris  Donovan  really  possesssd  an 
honest,  sincere,  and  affectionate  heart, — brave  as  a  lion, 
and  gently  as  a  dove.  He  was,  moreover,  the  prieet*s  ne- 
phew,— understood  Latin  as  well  as  the  priest  himself; 
and,  better  even  than  that,  he  was  tiie  Beau,  the  Magnus 
Apollo  of  the  parish  ;-^4k  fine,  noble-loddng  fellow,  that 
»11  the  girls  (from  (he  housekeeper'^  lorely  English  niece 
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at  JUvd  Oorf  s,  down  to  little  deaf 

dressmaksr)  ware  regulariy  and  dospenocly  in 

.— «till«  I  mwt  oontes,  (psrfoctioo  oertaMly  «^  w^ 

found  in  man,)  Morris  was  at  timea  a  little — tke  koal 

in  the  world — stupid  ; — not  exactly  stupid  either, 

of  invCbtion,— would  /^^  his  wny  4Nit  of  a 

acrapas,  bnt  ceold  now  get  ptacaM^  ostt  «f 

wonder  than,  that,  where  fighting 

tion,  ha  was  pnsiled,  and  looked  to  the  raady 

merry  Norah  for  assistanoe.     It 

nary  that  he  loved  the  fury 

est  of  aU  Irish  girls ;— Oight  of  hcnrt,  ligbt  of 

of  eye^*^now  weeping  like  a  chUd  over  a  dead 

a  plundered  nest,  then  dancing  on  tlie  top  of 

to  the  music  of  her  own  cheering  Toioe  9 

hsr  termagant  mother,  and  anon  eomfBrtin^ 

pecked  father.     Do  not  lot  my  redacted 

that  Mr  and  Mrs  Clary  were  oootamptibte  Irisia 

Urtf  with  only  a  plot  of  prateeB,  a  pig, 

cabin.     No  such  thing ;  they  rented 

acres  of  bright  meadow-land,  and  thdr  cooafipirtahleir 

somowhat  slovenly  farm-yard,  told  of  alwindnms 

ipare.     Norah  was  their  only  child  ;  and  Imd  iit  i 

for  the  most  ungentle  temperament 

they  would  have  been  the  hiypJest  aa  w^ 

fainily  in  the  district. 

*<  I  am  not  going  to  laagh,  MnRis."  rapUsd  the  bt 
maid  at  last,  after  a  very  long  panao  ; 
thought  in  my  head  for  once.     Hia  rer* 
you  say,  qwke  to  &ther — to  speak  to  naother 
wonder  (and  he  a  priest)  that  he  had'nt 
mother  was  the  man  ;--Jbut  I've  got  a 
Good  night,  dear  Morris ;  good  night.** 

The  lass  qirang  lightly  over  the  fence  into 
den,  leaving  her  lover  panfk  at  the 
possessing  an  idea  of  what  her  ^  Wise  Thos^ht* 
be.     When  she  entered  the  kitchen,  iwatterm  wen 
on  as  usual — hsr  mother  bustling  In  glorioiiastjl% 
cross  (her  husband  muttered)  "  as  a  bn^  of  wenak 

<*  Ye'r  a  pair  of  hoy  hussies!**  she  exelauBcd  to  t««k 
red-armed,  stockingless  handmaids;  **  d*jre  think  Iss 
keep  ye  in  idleness?  Ten  cots  to  the  doaesi  ! — ^wby,  Ac 
wouldn*t  keep  ye  in  praima,  1st  alone 
gint  flax  too !  Barney  Leary,  ye  dirty  ne'er 
ye  find  no  better  employment  thla  blessed 
ing  the  turf-ashes  in  the  cat's  face?  Oh !  yell  be  am 
for  the  ravens  yet,  that's  one  comfort !  Jack  Qary**  i^ 
dreesing  herself  to  her  husband,  who  sat  ^nictly  ia  At 
chimney  comer  smoking  his  dooiUen,  **  lt*s  ^rcU  ye'r!  pi 
a  wife  who  knows  what's  what  \  God  help  me,  Vxt^ 
tie  good  of  a  husband,  barring  the  name !  Are  y»  tm 
Bkck  Ndl's  in  the  stable?"  (The  spooo  nodded.)  ''Ik 
cow  and  the  calf,  had  they  fresh  straw  T*  (  Aaetha^aii) 
*'  Bad  cess  to  ye,  man  alive,  can*t  ye  use  ye'r  tongas^  la^ 
answer  a  dvil  question  !"  continued  the  lady. 

*'  My  dear,"  he  replied,  ^  sure  one  like  yon  has  imH^ 
talk  for  ten.** 

This  very  just  observation  was,  like  most  trotH " 
disagreeable,  that  a  severe  storm  would  have  foUsvH 
had  not  Norah  stept  up  to  her  finther,  and  whiapcred  it 
hia  ear,  <'  I  don't  think  the  stable-door  is  fasteosd.  - 
Mrs  Clary  caught  the  sound,  and  in  no  gentle  tena*  «> 
dered  her  husband  to  attend  to  the  oomforta  of  Blick 
Nell.  «  I'M  go  with  father  mysdf  and  see,**  aaid  NWsL 
"  That's  like  my  own  child,  always  careful,''  ohaerrdtki 
mother,  as  father  and  daughter  dosed  the  door. 

<<  Dear  father,"  began  Norah,  "  itisnt  altogether abatf 
the  stable  I  wanted  ye—- but — but — the  priest  aaid  •«■*' 
thing  to  ye  to-day  about-^Morria  Donovan.** 

'<  Yes,  darling,  and  about  yerself,  my  aweet  Nocry/ 

<<  Did  ye  speak  to  mother  about  it  ?** 

**  No,  dariing,  dae's  been  so  cross  all  day.  Surer  I  f 
through  a  dale  for  pace  and  quietness.  If  I  wssUk< 
other  men,  and  got  drunk  and  wasted,  it  might  bt  n 
rason — But  that's  ndther  here  nor  there*    Aa  to  Jlsrn^ 
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9k»  WM  Twy  Ibad  •£  the  b«j  tttl  ah«  ^Mind  that  /liked 
him ;  $Bd  tb«if  my  Jewil,  the  iumed  like  eonr  mSi^  all 
ia  amiiMrtt  rja  iteid  tTfn  the  prieit  111  fet  no  food  of 
her.** 

'*  Fother.  deorihther,"  Mid  Nonh,  "  moffom  ye  wero 
to  mj  nothing  about  it,  good  or  bad,  and  Just  protend  to 
take  aondden  di4ike  to  Morriet  and  let  the  prieet  ^eak 
to  her  hJmeeH',  ihe'd  oome  round." 

'<  Oat  of  of^^tion  to  no,  eh  ?" 

"  And  let  her  gain  the  day,  then?— that  wonld  be 
enward^,"  replied  the  fiwmer,  drawing  himeelf  i^_'' No» 
Iwon^t.** 

**  Father,  dear,  yon  den*t  nnderetand,"  laid  the  eon- 
ning  hue.  **  Sore,  ye*re  lor  Morris;  and  when  we  are — 
thai  io,  if— I  mean  onypoee  iithar,  you  know  what  I 
mean,"  iheeontinned,  and  Inekily  the  dozening  twilight 
ooBoealcd  her  blueheer— '*  if  that  took  phMse,  its  y«m  that 
would  have  ye*r  own  way." 

"  TmeliDrye,  Norry,  ny  girl,  true  ftr  ye ;  I  nerer 
thoocht  of  that  beforei"  And,  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
tcieking  his  wife,  the  old  man  £iirly  capered  for  Joy. 
<*  But  stay  a  while— etay,  asy,  asy,"  he  reeommenoed ; 
^  how  am  I  to  manage?  Sore,  the  priest  himself  will 
ho  here  to-morrow  morning  early,  and  he's  out  upon  a 
elation  now ;  so  thereto  no  speaking  with  him; — he*s  no 
^ray  quick,  either—well  be,  bothered  entirely«  if  he  comes 
in  on  a  ^nddent" 

**  Leare  it  to  me,  dear  father— leave  it  all  to  me,"  ex- 
palmed  the  animated  girl—"  only  pLw^  up  i^  spirit,  and 
whenerer  Morris's  name  is  mentioned,  abufe  him— but 
not  with  all  ye*r  heartf  fitther-ronly  from  the  teeth  out." 
When  they  re-entered,  the  fresh-boiled  potatoes  sent  a 
warm  curling  steam  to  the  Tery  rafters  of*  the  lofly  kit- 
chen; they  were  poured  out  into,  a  lairge  wicker,  kisb, 
and  on  the  topof  the  pile  rested  a  plate  of  coarse  white 
sfdt ;  noggins  of  butter-milk  were  filled  on  the  dresser. 
Mid  on  a  small  round  table  a  doth  was  spread,  and  some 
delf  ^atee  awaited  the  more  delicate  repast  whioh  ^ 
farmer's  wife  was  herself  preparing.    .  . 

**  What's  for  supper,  mother?"  enquired  Norah,  as  she 
drew  her  wheel  towards  her,  and  employed  her  fiUry  foot 
in  whirling  it  round. 

"  Plaguy  trnpeaUf**  she  replied,  "  bits  o'  bog  chickens, 
that  you're  always  sudi  a  fimcy  for — Barney  Leary  kilt 
them  himself." 

«  So  I  did,"  said  Barney,  grinning,  '*  and  that  sUck 
wid  a  hook  of  Morris  Donovan's,  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  knocking  'em  down." 

**  If  Morrb  Donovan's  stick  touched  .tl^em  tliey  sha'nt 
come  here,"  said  the  farmer,  striki|)g  the  poor  little  table 
such  a  blow  with  his  clenched  hand  as  made  not  only  it, 
but  Mrs  Clary,  jump. 

And  why  so,  pray  ?"  asked  the  dame.  • 
Because  nothing,  belonging,  to  Morris,  let    alone 
Morris  himself^  shall  come  into  the  house,"  replied  Gary; 
**  he's  not  to  my  liking,  any  how,  and  there's  no  good  in 
his  bothering  here  aflt^  what  he  won't  get." 
<<  Excellent !"  thought  Norah.   . 
<*  Lord  save  us!"  ^{acnlated  Mrs  Clary,  as  she  placed 
the  grilled  snipes  on  the  taUe^  "what's  oome  to  the 
man  r"  Without  heeding  his  resolution,  she  was  proceed- 
ing  to  distribute  the  savoury  "  birdeens,"  when,  to  her 
astonishment,  her  usually  tame  husband  threw  dish  and. 
its  contents  into  the  flames;  the  good  woman  .alisolutely 
stood  for  a  moment  aghast.  The  calm,  however,  was  not 
of  long  duration.     She  soon  rallied,  and  with  bUalog 
fiice  and  fiery  tongue,  thus  commenced  hoetUities :  "  How 
dare  ye,  ye  spalpeen,  throw  away  any  of  God's  mate,  after 
that£MJiion,andItothefore?  What  do  yon n^m^  I  say?" 
"  I  mane,. that  nothing  touched  by  Moi^ris  Donovan 
shall  come  under  this  roof;  and  if  I  catch  that  girl  of 
mine  looking,  at  the  same  time,  the  road  hfi  wallu  oii# 
by  the  powers !  Ill  tear  the  eyes  out  of^htf .  head,  and 
send  her  to  a  nunnery !" 
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You  will .'  And  you  dare  to  say  that  to  my  face,  to 
a  child  o'  mine !  You  will — wiU  ye  ? — well  see,  my  boy ! 
Ill  tell  ye  what,  if  /  like,  Morris  Donovan  shali  come 
into  this  house,  and,  wlwt's  more,  be  master  of  this  bouse ; 
and  that's  what  jfon  never  bad  the  heart  to  be  yet,  ye 
poor  oold  snail !"  So  saying,  Mistress  Clary  endeavoured 
to, rescue  firom  the  fire  the  hissing  remains  of  the  poor 
snipes.  Norah- attempted  to  assist  her  mother,  bik* Clary, 
lifting  her j  up  somewhat  after '  the  fashion  of  an  eagle 
raising  a  golden  wren  with  its  claw,  fairly  pot  her  out  of 
the  kitchen.  This  was  the.  signal  for  firesh-hostiiliies. 
Mrs  Clary  stormed  and  stamped ;  and  Mr  Clary  persisted 
in  abusing,  not  only  Morris,  bat  Morris's  uncle,  Father 
Donovan,  until 'at  last  the  farmer's  helpmate  swwe,*  ay, 
and  roundly  too,  by  cross  and  saint,  that  before  the  next 
sunset,  Noiah  Clary  should  be  Norah  Donovan.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  Norry's  eye,  dancing  with  joy^and 
exultation,  as  it  peeped  through  the  latch-hole ; — it  spark- 
led more  brightly  than  the  richest  diamond  In  our  in<^ 
nareh's  crown,  for  it  was  filled  with  hope  and  love. 

Tlie  next  morning  wais  clear  and  frosty,  long  slender  reicles 
hung  fhmithe  branchesof  thewild  hawthorn  and-(io11y,  and 
even  under  the  l%ht  footsteps  of  Norah,  the  glazed  herb- 
age crackled  like  feathery  glass.   The  mountain-rill  mur- 
mured under  a  frost-bound  covering  ;  and  the  poor  sheep, 
in  their  warm  fleeces,  gased  mournfiilly  on  the  land^pe, 
beautiful  as  it  was  In  the  healthy  morning  light,  for 'nei- 
ther on  hill  or  dale  could  they  discover  a  moiithfal  of 
grass.     The  ohlU  December  breeze  rushed  unheeded  over 
the  glowing  cheek  of  Norah  Clary,  for  her  *^  wise  thought " 
had  prospei^,  and  she  was  hastening  to  the  trystin^-tree, 
where,  "  by  chance,"  either  morning  or  evening,  shfe  ge- 
nerally met  Morris  Donovan.     I  don't  know  how  it  iit, 
but  the  moment  that  the  course  of  true  love  runs  smooth, 
it  becomes  very  uninteresting,  except  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned.    So  it  is  now  only  left  for  me  to  say,  that  the 
maiden,  after  a  due  and  proper  time  consumed  In  teazing 
and  tantalizing  her  intended,  (a  practice,  by  the  way,  which 
I  Wrongly  recommend  as  the  best  mode  of  discovering  the 
temper,  &o.  of  the  gentleman,)  told  him  her'  saucy  plan 
and  its  result.  And  the  lover  hastened  upon  the  wings  of 
love  (which  I  beg  my  Scotch  readers  clearly  to  under- 
stand, are  swifter  and  stronger  in  Ireland,  than  in  any 
other  country)  to  apprize  the  priest  of  the  arrangement, 
well  knowing  that  his  reverence  loved  his  nephewand  niece 
that  was  to  be  (to  say  nothing  of  the  wedding  supper,  and 
the  profits  arising  therefrom)  too  well,'  not  to  aid  their 
merry  jest. 

What  bustle,  what  preparation,  what  feasting,  what 
dancing,  gave  the  country  folk  enough  to  talk  about, 
during  the  happy  Christmas  holidays,  I  cannot' now  de- 
scribe. The  bride,  of  course,  looked  lovely  and  sheep- 
ish ;  and  the  bridegroom  —  But,  pshaw !  ^  bridegrooms 
are  always  uninteresting.  One  fact,  however,  is  worth 
recording.  When  Father  Donovan  concluded  the  cere- 
mony, bef<Nre  the  bridal  kiss  had  passed,  Fhrmer  Clary, 
without  any  reason  that  his  wife  could  discover,  most  In- 
decorously sprang  up,  seized  a  shillela  of  stout  oak,  and 
whirling  it  rapidly  over  his  h^d,  shouted;  "  Carry  mo 
out !  by  the  powers  she's  bet !  we've  won  the  day  !— 
Ould  Ireland  for  ever !  Success,  boys !  she's  bet— she's 
bet !" — The  priest,  too,  seemed  vastly  to  enj|oy  this  ex- 
temporaneous effusi6n,  and  even  the*  bride  laughed  out- 
right Whether  the  goodwiie  discovered  the  plot  or  no, 
I  never  heard ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  joyous 
Norah  never  had  reason  to  repent  her  *'  Wise  Thought." 
London^  December  the  i&th,  1^29. 
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Thz  charm  begina,.^— an  ancient  hook 
Of  myatic  chanwcten  she  took ; 
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Hot  loote  lodn  flastad  en  the  air. 
Her  ejM  wwe  ibE*d  in  U£deM  etve ; 
She  traeed  a  ciffde  on  tike  ieer, 
Aromd,  derk  ohiUiof  ^apeun  lewtr ; 
A  goldeft  oroai  OB  the  fKTMM 
*Twae  tinged  hy  a  flaoM  ef  hnabeBt  Um^ 
Ifrwn  which  bright  erintiHetiet  iev^^-- 
By  it  dM  evied  her  8«rio«r^  eosl  !<-. 
Then  wrage  knghtar  remid  did  vaUt 
A  heOew,  wild,  and  frIghtlU 
]a  air  ahora^  aad  uiidOT  gnmad. 


fihe  otttf'd  than.  In  aeeenta  draid» 

Same  maddening  rhyme  that  wakaa  the  dead. 

And  Igroee  every  ehirerfaig  ftend 

Ta  her  their  demen-lmas  to  band. 

At  length  a  wild  and  piercing  ahriek, 

Ae  the  deric  miete  diapnree  and  bnak, 

Annonnoad  the  coming  Prince  of  HeU ! 

But  when  Ue  form  abeiwfad  the  cdl, 

What  worda  could  point,  what  tangna  conld  tall. 

The  tOTTora  of  hii  look ! 
The  witch'b  heart,  nnvaed  to  ahrink 
^wm  at  latremiet  danger^  brink. 

With  deadUeet  terror  ahook ! 
And  with  their  Prince  ware  eeen  ta  ilao 
SpMfa  of  every  ehapo  and  hni^-p- 
A  hideena  and  inftroal  crew, 
inth  hdi-irm  daaUng  from  thifer 
The  cavam  beUowa  with  their  criae, 
'Whid^  echelag  through  a 
ftfflinl  IUm  m  many 


Impirad  and  wrapt  in  bickering  flani% 

Tlie  etrangeand  wild  fnohintiam  atoodg^^ 

Warde  unpremeditated  oama^ 

In  unintalUgiUe  flood, 

f^rom  her  Uack  tumid  Upa— array'd 

In  Uvid,  flendidi  amilee  of  Joy_ 

Upe,  which  now  dropp'd  wiUi  deadly  daw. 

And  nowy  fw^iiding  wide^  diaplay*d 

Plr«iecting  tasth  of  mouldy  blue. 

Ae  with  a  lend  and  piercing  cry, 

A  myotic,  harrowing  lay  ahe  aang, 

The  racka,  aa  with  a  death-peal,  rai^ 

Struck  terror  an  the  dark  nig^'a  ear ! 

Aaoaaaed  the  aool-appalUng  Tcrae^ 

Obedient  to  ita  poww,  grew  etUl 

The  heUiah  ahrieka ;— 4he  miete  di^craa  ;— 

Satan    a  ahapdaaa,  hideoua  beaet«- 

In  all  hie  horron  alood  confioet ! 

And  aa  hia  vaat  pfoportiona  fill 

The  kifty  cave,  hia  featurea  dire 

Glaam  with  a  pale  and  aulphnroua  fito ; 

From  hia  fixed  glance  of  deadly  hate 

Even  ihg  ahrunk  back,  a^^'d  with  dread*. 

For  there  contempt  and  malice  aatei 

And  firom  hia  baiillikine  eye 

Sparka  of  living  Airy  fly, 

Which  wanted  but  a  bdng  to  atrika  dead. 
•  •  ♦  ♦  • 


RBOOUiBCnOMS  OF  THB  DBA0. 

1^0.  lit 

9VX  XATV  ftlOBT  BOV.  THX  mx%t  OF  lUCRAK. 

Trbai  la  one  very  eactraordiqary  fhetreapectingthe  in- 
dividual  who  forma  the  subject  of  thie  remlni8cenoe,--t wo 
peraona  can  acarody  be  found  to  agree  in  their  eeUmate  of 
the  Ute  Earl  of  Bacfaan'a  mind  and  character.  So  it 
waa  wh«i  be  waa  llviog;  and  I  prawna  tUl  ao  it  la 


whenhe  la  dead.    "^  Ho 
**  he  wa  a  man  of  ehlning  talanta 
mation,**  aaya  another ;  .'^  he  i 
panion,**  mya  a  third ;  "  lie  wae  a  most 

r,*eay«a 

eaaon  can  bo  given. 

altagether  unacyiainted  vrfth  him,  and 
a  little  grey-headed  old  man,  wUh  top 
ver^  old  hat,  a  very  anuiiy  noee,  and  a  eqnare^loMi 


aleng  the  atreela ;  er  \ 

too  matter-of-ftot  aort  of  persona  themaelvcs  to 

aeeentrlaityteothera.     Theee  who  boOoVtad  him  l» 

manef  ahfad^  talents  and  i 

audi  aa  had  either  hevd  him 

lent,  or  who  had  enjoyed  hie  oampany  alone,  ia 

library  at  Drybumh  Abbey,  where,  'wHk  the 

air  of  a  man  who  knew  Ida  anijaet  and  its  be ^ 

woold  reach  down  the  claealca,  poeCa,  phUoaophen,  «r 
torlana,  from  the  ahdvae  where  they  atond,  not  fa- 
but  to  Hhiatrata  eonvanatien,  or  be  the  iniiiliitB  t 
Ject  of  rwnmentary,     ThomwlMithonclitUma 
companion,  were  eodi  aa  wara  onahle  to  oompNhoMi  ^ 
figuratlTe,andeenMfiHMtlmyatlaaloty]etn  wideb 
varaed ;  while  thaea  who  thouglic  diflbranUj, 
aeauatomad  to  lUa  eonvenatian,  ware  poaaaased  ti  a 
lively  tacy,  and  thecalbra  found  it  no  effart  to 
hia  meaning. 

But  it  la  nit  to  be  denied,  that,  briBfnt  m  Imr 
Baehan  often  wae  In  canTeraatkm, — extenaive  m  w 
hia  attaimnente  In  cbaeicBl  and  adentifle  knewledgv^ 
unbounded  aa  waa  hia  information, — and  ahrewdly  ml 
aeundly  as  ht  thouf^t  upon  every  f  eabfeet  conatcM 
with  the  conduct  of  Ufo,  there  were  tSmee  In  wbH 
one  fielt  etrongly  tempted  to  suspect  Uie  canity  ef  b 
mind.  Umbo  apparent  abemtiona  may  all  be  at 
ed  for,  ftum  the  remarkable  preponderanoe  of  sell^ 
and  vanity  fai  the  oompoaltkm  of  his  character. 

wtirt  exhibited  in  early  lifo,  and  never  deeerted 

the  end*     When  he  had  acarody  attained  manhood  k 


taken  by  the  hand  by  Mr  Pitt,  vrlio  had  ceoemi 
high  ezpectatktna  of  him  in  the  4iplonintle  departntf: 
bat  the  firat  appointment  he  recdTed  he  ^eedily  tkn 
up,  In  oonaequenceof  Bome  wound  giren  t«  Ida  adf>iaiptfS- 
ance  in  a  <|iieation  of  precedency ;  and  it  waa  not  nasy 
yeara  afterwards,' that  the  aftme  foeUng,  thoogh  more  mr. 
thUy  excited,  dictated  thgt  spirited  and  renmrfcahie  nflj 
he  made  to  the  minister  upon  receiving  a  list  of  the  SotbA 
paera  nominated  byforemmant  upon  the  occaalon  ^  t 
general  deotlcn.     Thtshecoaatmed,  and  perimpsjosciy. 
aa  an  Infringanent  on  tlMrighta  of  the  peerage;  andW 
addremed  a  remonatnmce  to  the  minister,  eoncla£BC  is 
theee  worda:   '*!  will not'bedow  to  aasert  the  privByg 
of  tba  peerage,  if  th«y  be  Invaded ;  and  ahaB  know  bn 
to  amke  my  porridge  in  my  liefanet,  and  stir  it  frith  aj 
fwordl*   ThatfiBeUngofself-impcrtanee  wlifchso^i]. 
and  upon  this  latter  occadon  ao  noUy,  displayed  itK»: 
grew  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and  at  length,  by  thehttf 
of  a  naturally  virid  boaglnatlon,  often  got  the  better  of  ks 
Judgment,  and  led  him  to  fimcy  things  that  had  no  existaiff. 
He  conacientloudy  bdieved  that  no  man  in  tlie  kii«d«a 
poeaeaaed  ao  much  influence  aa  himadf,  and  this  net  od; 
in  public  allkin,  but  ia  private  matters  alao.    Henotaolj 
gave  avray.  In  imagination,  all  the  great  goremment  ip- 
pdntttMnta,  but  ikneled  an  die  chmxh  patronage  of  Sor 
hmd,  if  not  aotuaUy  in  hia  gift^  yet  indirectly  bestowd 
through  his  Influence.    In  the  most  private  aflhlrs  oni<«> 
even,  he  eaemed  to  imagine  that  he  had  some  hand,  as  tbe 
eayiiyia.     I  Well  recoUect,  that  when  the  Dnke  of  Bex- 
bufh,  In  bla  dghty-eeeond  year,  married  a  wifis,  Lad 
Buchan  told  me  that  it  waa  his  arrangement ;  andwlMaf 
a  year  afterwarda,  her  Gnoe  gave  birth  to  an  hdr,  Us 
hndshlpaaemedincUBedtotaketo  himself  the  mfit  <^ 
thia  alw». 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  THJB  BRA  VS. 

.wsAS  sooonrBD  ir  wmnMUva  rat  ruviftAii 
noH  OF  MAJOft  if4r.ooiiH  or  vm  4/iiu 


xHLOXK  of  ni6  pMOd !  toy  CfllBMll  QVrt 

Droops  langiiid  oVr  tho  boooet  now ; 
For  he  who  wore  thee  \m  at  lesC, 
Where  diou  no  more  cttoet  gniee  \AM 
I>nUy  to  nod  shore  hit  hier. 
The  only  tadc  that  wdti  thee  h«e  f 

Swwd  of  tlM  eDldkr !  art  thM  thtfOy 

For  ew  hi  thy  ecabtard  laid  ? 
Wm  thoK  not  iadi  a^ain  hi  afar, 
A  aaeleor  amid  many  a  Uads  ? 
Like  lUm  who  hero  thee,  sleep  tlMS  most. 
Ami, all  thy  (loriee  mA  in rmft! 

Plaid  of  the  free!  the  maidy  heart 

That  bmt  beneath  thy  cheq oer'd  fold 
Wm  throb  no  more ;  'tis  now  thy  part 
To  hide  a  heart  at  Icfyth  grown  eold ; 
Thjf  many  hnee  itiU  gleam  to-day ; 
lU  many  hopes— Oh !  where  are  they  ? 

Badge  of  the  braTe !  the  noble  breast 

On  which  (hy  silTer  honours  hung. 
Will  hesTe  no  more  beneath  its  vsst 
As  pndse  drops  from  soms  tuneful  toqgve ; 
There  thou  wilt  beam  no  more— a  star 
Whose  glory  hid  fiill  many  a  scar ! 

TVnmp  of  the  troop,  otOl  diy  prMid  Miee  i 

Dram  oT  the  4sad,  het  tUM  lo  roU 
Thy  sad  and  mntleriBg  grlei;  whieh  ioale 
Like  fiB^^>f  ^nadcr  rotmd  my  eo«l  f 
Qarion  and  Me,  be  mate !  be  nrate ! 
And  bnathe  belt  like  a  aigh,  then  iole ! 

Thoogh  ye  were  hash'd  and  silent  aB, 
There  womild  be  aolrmn  mnaie  hers  s 
Hark  !  'tis  the  slow  and  measured  fall 
Of  kindred  foolelepo  rovnd  the  hler  ;— 
A  fitthif  re^niem  for  the  bravo— 
The  tread  of  comradee  to  his  grave ! 

And  there  is  more — a  low,  stni  breath 

Of  awe  and  soirow  ioale  alesig ; 
As  winds  4he  sad  parade  of  death 
Through  all  the  gmher^  city's  thre^g ; 
The  rudest  holds  his  peaee  a  whfie, 
The  merriest  drope  a  hilf  fam*d  saiilo. 

On  more  than  woman*s  rsady  ched[» 
Uni^onted  moisture  tricklee  down  \ 
Tears  which  of  parted  yirtue  speak. 
And  flow  for  worth  too  early  gons^ 
Whilst  round  his  bier  the  name  thqr  Idend 
Of  Mddier,  citixeny  and  friend. 
Glasgow, 


CHRlSTff  AS  TH0C0HT9,  FBBLINGfl^  AND 
RBC0LLBCTI0N8. 

By  WUUoM  Wdr.^ 

HouoATi  are  not  for  pihilosophers  or  people  of  fiMhlon. 
To  the  former,  if  wor^y  of  the  name,  erery  sqcoeeding 
day  is  a  festivsl, — ^time  itself  one  perpetmd  fonrt,  **  where 
no  crude  surfeit  reigns.**  To  the  hitter,  fAeosare  is  a  busi- 
ness, which  pots  hoHdays  or  eqjoyment  of  any  kind  out 

•  This  is  the  tot  of  Mr  TMr**  arllctas  la  the  Xilr»«fy  JowfiMl 
to  which  he  has  preflxad  his  nemSi  WesmlMafjIoairairountlTCs 
of  the  opportunity  it  alferds  us  to  mentiDn,  th«nehss  shesdy  ood* 
ttibated  imuuy mously  many  sMe  papsrs  to  oar  pegsn  SBd^iO«0B- 
gntuUte  ottTselTcs  oo  posMag  IliiileairsiVPOtof  so  tslmted 
s  wAtia/^'Ed,  Hi,  Jour, 


of  ib9  qfueation.  Holidays  are  for  tiio  sdwel^boy  and 
the  hstd-lianded  srdAn,  and  all  grown-np  gsntlemeB 
who  hare  still  something  in  ooomion  with  the  school- 
boy and  Ae  artiaan.  HdUdays  are  for  thooe  who  are  in 
general  kept  hard  at  work,  and  whose  minds  are  not  sufi* 
fleientiy  expanded  to  know  that  nmn'b  deatlny  Is  toil.  In 
one  shi^  or  aaodMT ;  and  that  the  trneet  happinem  is  to 
be  foond  by  Tolnntarily  and  of  foreChongfat  bowing  onr 
necks  to  the  yoke.  An  intermimion  from  tiielr  daily 
taAsy  is  to  the  beforementloned  fr"*My-biTy  or  artJian,  what 
a  green  paddock  and  a  Sunday's  repooe  are  to  a  donkey— « 
pR^nration  ofUberty.  They  divert  them  In  their  short 
mnny  hoar,  with  the  eame  fulness  of  heart  and  abeenca 
of  an  forebodings  of  ftiturity,  that  leads  their  grareproto* 
type  to  roll  about  In  the  herbage^  stretching  his  ungainly 
limbs  into  strange  antios,  while  some  benerolent  Ifesfaitis- 
tter  RmHewer,  leaning  orer  tfie  pales,  gases  light-heartedly 
on  a  creature,  already  enjoying  that  perfect  happinesi; 
which  In  his  Utopia  Is  to  be  tfie  lot  of  alL  Andifsoi^ 
be  a  single  holiday,  what  must  the  present  season  be  to 
erery  one  who  has  one  spark  of  the  achoel-boy  or  the  1»- 
buui'sr  remaining  In  him,  when  one  h^[h  and  solemn  foi> 
tival  treads  upon  the  heels  of  another,  like  the  rapid  sue- 
eesslon  of  Jewelled  beauties  who  sweep  past  their  smilink 
hostess  at  a  route? — when  from  Chikitmas  to  Twdrai 
Night,  or  Hansell  Monday,  (ami  quo  aRo  womke  gamdeC) 
we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  borne  op  and  onward  on  one  Taat 
springtide  of  wass^  and  reveUy ! 

Whoerer  they  were  who  iixed  npon  thb  seamli  as  that 
from  wliichthe  year  should  date  its  oommeDoettent,  tiiey 
thowed  a  deHcate  tact  and  sound  discretion.  There  hi 
something  peculiarly  modest  and  unobtrnsiTS  In  the  dii.^ 
racter  of  the  first  of  January.  It  Is  not  the  longest  day, 
and  It  b  not  the  diortest  day ;  nor  Is  It,  llhe  two  days  of 
the  year,  dlilded  into  equal  portious  of  Bght  and  darh- 
nesB.  In  Its  utter  want  of  any  thing  to  distinguish  It 
ftvm  any  other  day  of  the  three  hundred  and  sIxty-fiTe, 
it  comes  up  to  Lord  ChesterfiehTb  etandard  of  a  perfeet 
gentleman— one  who  has  no  peculiarity  or  IndlTidual  dUU 
racterisde  left.  Thus  amiable  and  nnassnming,  we  wtn 
without  uneasinees  its  deration  to  tfie  sops'emacy  orer  sll 
its  feUow-days ;  and  are  no  way  enrloos  at  Its  standing 
the  first  letter  of  that  A,  B>  Q  wherewith  Time  stani- 
meringly  ^cflls  the  great  history  of  erentSk 

A  deep  sense  of  the  noiseless  and  unmarked  transllSen  of 
the  past  into  the  future,  Is  erineed  by  this  choice  of  so  com» 
monplaoe  a  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Tlie 
analogy  of  natnre  Is  therd>y  presenred  nnrlolated.  There 
Is  no  human  thought  or  action, — no  event  In  the  histosy 
of  men  or  nations,  of  which  we  can  with  certainly  point 
out  the  first  step.  In  tracing  them  backwards  to  thdr 
gcmroe,  they  elude  onr  gaxe,  and  die  away  Into  those 
which  preceded  them,  as  the  colours  of  the  rslnlbow  fodo 
into  one  another.  And  tiras  It  ought  to  be  In  onr  arbi- 
trary apportionings  of  time.  They  ought  to  mingle  and 
esslesce  gently — no  startMng  transition  ought  to  break  in 
npon  the  oontlnuity  of  life.  It  Is  Indeed  good  for  the 
human  soul  that  it  be  kept  awake  to  the  fee&ig  that  H  la 
joomeying  towards  eternity ;  but  tUs  may  be  efiwted 
more  gently  than  by  shattering  our  nenres  erery  now  and 
then  by  a  plaguy  jolt  orer  some  great  mt  in  the  road 
along  whi^  we  are  drlTlng. 

Nor  can  we  fon  to  percdre,  that  the  happy  sdeetlon  of 
the  assodates  of  New-Tear*s  Bay  is  equally  worthy  o^ 
our  adndration.  It  was  reqiddte  that  the  modest  and 
mi|nrfltt"'*<"g  demeanour  of  the  monardi  should  he  ra- 
nevedandset  off  by  the  splendour  of  his  oourt.  And  in 
the  whole  woild  of  days,  a  better  assortment  of  tnsty  gd- 
lants  oould  not  hsTs  beoi  found  than  now  stand  aronnd 
him.  As  in  the  chindry  of  Europe  we  may  traoe  the 
Iron  nerve  and  stubborn  independence  of  theh*  Teutoidc 
ancestry,  softened  at  once  and  elevated  by  the  influence  of 
rdigion  and  the  mild  graces  o^  social  lifo^ — so,  in  Christ- 
mas and  his  retainers,  we  may  trace  a  vein  of  ^at  mdo 
and  b<^rt«r(n»  mcrrtmait  whldi  gave  fire  to  the  BeoMm 
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SaluroaUa,  straognly- blent  with' tluwe  pure  and  maiden 
tboughU,-^tho8e  lofty  aspirations  inspired  by  the  presenoe 
of  the  holiwt  festival  that  Christendom  celdbrates. 

There  is  something.in  tlie  present  season  which  has,  in 
all  ages,  driven  men  to  compensate  the  deadness  and 
sterility  of  external  nature,  by  drawing  more  close  the 
ties  of  sociality,  and  enlivening  their  separate  circles 
by  the  oversowing  of  their  own  hearts.  It  is  the  time 
of  the  year  when  we  most  need  to  lean  upon  each  other, 
and  it  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  labour  is  least  in  de- 
nied. As  it  is  always  well  to  join  trembling  wi^  our 
mirth,  lest  it  evi^rate  into  heartlessness  or  folly,  our 
happiness  is  chastened  and  subdued,  not  destroyed,  by  the 
linking  together  of  two  festivalsi  the  one  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  consummation  of  our  highest  des- 
.tinies ;  while  the  other  causes  the  rushing  of  Timers  wings 
to  fall  more  distinctly  upon  our  ear,  as  the  roaring  of  the 
distant  waterfall  swells  upon  the  scarcely-felt  night- 
breeze.  For  such  a  festival,  this  hour  of  Nature's  dead, 
icy,  midnight  sleep,  is  peculiarly  fitted.  That  the  old 
year  should  now  cease  to  be,  and  the  new,  strong  of  wing 
and  bright  of  eye,  rise  Phoenix-like  from  its  ashes,  is  in 
accordance  with  that  law  which  makes  the  termination  of 
one  animal's  life  the  matrix  of  a  thousand  new  existenoss, 
and  our  own  sleep  of  death  our  birth  into  a  pure  and  un- 
troubled existence.  , 

During  a  festival  of  such  a  character,  assemblies,  public 
places,  and  theatres — except  in  the  case  of  a  pantomime 
for  children — are  an  impertinence.     The  gaieties  of  the 
.  season  are  strictly  domestic     How  finely  was  this  felt  in 
,  Old  England,  where  Christmas-tide  served  to  draw  doeer, 
not  only  the  bonds  of  family  affection,  but  the  more  dis- 
tant and   precarious  tie  of  landlord  and  tenant.     All 
'  those  unkindly  feelings  which  the  tear  and  wear  of  bar- 
gains and  money  transactions  had  engendered,  melted 
.  avray  in  the  genial  heat  of  the  Christmas  log.     Even  in 
Scotland,  where  the  wise  and  the  pious  laid  their  precious 
numskulls  together  to  put  down  this  heterodox  love-feast, 
^  all  their  exertions  were  only  able  to  create  the  strongest 
.  and  most  indomitable  body  of  dissenters  that  ever  opposed 
themselves  to  a  true  church.     But  it  is  in  Germany,  after 
all,  that  St  Christmas  is  worshipped  in  the  way  most 
after  his  own  heart. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  most  countries,  all  the 
'  traditionary  associations  that  cling  round  the  name  of 
Christmas  are  essentially  human.  Its  biasing  fires 
,  scared  away,  from  the  first,  all  the  supernatural  brood  of 
night ;  and  latterly,  its  religious  associations-^themselves 
of  too  solemn  and  elevated  a  nature  to  mix  fk«ely  with 
the  frolicsome  spirit  of  the  season — ^r^ected,  as  inconsis- 
tent, the  apish  and  fantastic  mythology  of  man's  imagi- 
nation. Germfmy  alone  makes  a  partial  exception  to  this 
rule.  That  nation  carries  its  peculiar  homely  and  hearty 
character  even  into  its  conceptions  of  the  most  awful  so- 
lemnities of  religion,  and  speaks  of  God  in  a  style  of  do- 
mestic love,  that  would  be  blasphemy  in  any  other  people. 
,  This  remark  is  made,  lest  tbe  reader  should  be  startled 
when  he  is  informed,  that  Christmas-boxes  in  Germany 
are  all  presented  anonymously,  and  as  if  they  were  a  spe- 
cial gift  from  the  "  Christ-child." 

In  Germany,  for  some  time  before  Christmas-day, 
every  member  of  a  large  family  is  busy  preparing  the  gifts 
he  intends  to  bestow ;  but  at  stolen  moments,  apart,  and 
in  dead  secrecy.  ,  On  Christmas-morning,  the  various 
stores  are  stealthily  put  into  the  hands  of  a  common  con- 
fident, whose  business  it  is  to  arrange  them  in  a  room, 
to  which,  for  that  day,  no  person  has  access  but  herselfl 
I  can  never  foi^et  Uie  Christmas  of  the  year  1824,  on 
,  which  I  first  witnessed  this  solemnity.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  children  in  the  family.  It  was,  of  course, 
a  holiday,  but,  in  the  intense  expectation  of  the  evening, 
they  could  not  play.  Even  our  walk  at  noon,  which  we 
usually  took  in  a  body,  was  dull,  and  without  its  usual 
accompaniment  of  practical  jokes.  Evening  came  at  last. 
Ihfi  settled  chamber  wa«  the  farthest  off  of  o  long  suite  of 


apartments,  to  all  of  which  they  had  the  enirSt  except  to 
that  for  which  alone  they  cared.     Minna  glided 
wards  and  forwards  with  her  wtmled  gentle  and 
less  step :  «  Minna,  is  it  time?**— <*  No !"    They  tried  to 
begin  some  game,  but  in  a  few  minutes  their  Toioes  tfed 
away,  and  they  were  seated  near  the  forbiddoi  rhnrnWr 
Adolph  positively  took -up  a  book,  the  first  time  I  hmi 
ever  seen  him  do  so  of  his  own  accord,  but  he  only  tmiMl 
over  the  leaves — ^his  eye  was  wandering.      At  last  tkc 
folding  door  was  thrown  open, — and  what  a  rush  !      A 
long  table,  covered  with  a  dean  white  cloth,  stretched 
through  the  room.  •  .  In  the  centre,  in  an  immense  fiowier- 
pot,  stood  a  large  pine  branch,*  hung  with  lights,  and  be- 
neath it  the  varioas  gifts,  each  with  a  label,  showing  fer 
whom  it  was  destined.     Their  value  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  evidence  they  afforded  of  the  noisdess  and  dellcnte 
watch  which  each  member  of  the  fiunily  had  kept  upon 
the  wishes  of  the  others.    The  pressure  of  hands,  and  Ihe 
unconscious  glistening  of  eyes  as  they  looked  into  each 
other,  were  the  only  language  of  the  seniors ;  childhood'b 
joy  was  more  loudly  and  loquadoualy  expressed.      And 
thus  a  short  half-hour  not  only  famished  delighted  em- 
ployment and  antidpations  for  months  before,  and  plci^ 
sing  thoughts  for  a  long  sneoeedlng  time,  but  knit  the 
fiunily  affections  more  surely  than  the  costliest  gifb  or  the 
greatest  sacrifices.  ] 

Let  us,  in  oondusion,  add  the  two  following  "»*^"»«, 
which  appear  to  us  of  much  importance  at  the  pivient 
moment : —  ' 

Firsdy,  No  native  of  the  northern  temperate  zone  oo^ 
to  emigrate,  dther  to  the  tropical  regions,  or  to  the  other 
side  of  the  equator :  Hb  phydcal  man  may  resist  tho  in- 
sidious encroachments  of  a  new  dimate,  but  the  moral 
num  must  sink  under  the  loss  of  ChriatmaB  and  New- 
year*s  day.  It  is  impossible  to  cdebrate  dther,  nnless  widi 
the  oonoomitants  of  a  roaring  fire,  and  a  thennometer 
some  degrees  below  Zero.  Secondfy,  ThMlesmen  really 
ought  not  to  send  in  their  bills  at  this  season.  The  prac- 
tice adds,  no  doubt,  to  the  joviality  of  their  Christmas  fire- 
sides, but  in  Christian  charity  they  ought  to  haTO  boom 
consideration  for  tmrs.  Like  the  boys  and  the  fregs,  H 
may  be  sport  to  them,  but  it  is  death  to  us. 


AUQHTBEN  HUNDBR  AN'  TWANTT-KINB. 
Bp  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

O  AuoHTKBN  Hunder  and  Twanty^Nlne  \ 

Thy  skaith  to  past  retrierhi'r- 
I'm  gtod  to  see  that  badi  o*  thine 

Out  ower  the  wast  gaun  skrierin* ; 
Thou  ^Ishy-plashy,  oanldrlfiB  qnean, 

Bane  o*  Uie  fiirmer*s  biggin, 
Deil  that  your  tail  war  rumpit  dean, 

Braw  curlin'  ower  your  riggin ! 

In  pain  we  bleer*d  our  een  at  mcnv, 

ulowrin*  for  sunshine  weather,— 
Down  cam*  the  bums,  in  fury  borne. 

Winds,  rains,  an'  a*  thegither ;   * 
The  ewes  stood  hurklin'  on  the  hill. 

The  lambs  aneath  them  bowin*. 
The  croonin*  kie  misca*d  the  bill, 

Whene'er  he  cam*  a-wooin*. 

Our  booms  grew  lather  ankk  deep, 

Our  neeps  a*  bleadi*d  an'  b]acken*d ; 
Oar  com  laid  down  its  head  to  skepi 

An*  never  mair  awaken'd ; 
Then  took  the  gee  our  hopes  o'  thea* 

Nae  profit  mair  could  wait  as ; 
Nooght  we  could  do  wi*  tarry  woo. 

But  set  our  yam  potatoes. 


•  Dss  ChiiflUBdslHB  BattBii 
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said  MiM  Bluebite,  a  starch  spiiister  of  fifty,  who  was 
considered  the  Madame  de  Stael  of  the  TiUage — "  I  rather 
ao^ect  that  he  is  an  Irish  fortune-hunter,  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ninning  away  with  some  of  us.  We 
ought  to  be  upon  our  guard,  I  assure  you."  Miss  Bhie- 
bite  was  said  to  hare  property  to  the  amount  of  L.70  per 
annum,  and,  no  doubt,  concluded  that  she  was  herself  the 
leading  object  of  the  adrenturer^s  machinations.  .  Had  it 
been  so,  he  must  have  been  a  bold  adventurer  indeed. 

For  a  long  time  the  stranger  stood  aloof  from  the  dancers 
in  a  comer  by  himself,  and  people  were  almost  beginning 
to  forget  his  presence.  But  he  wifi  not  i^  ;  he  was  ob- 
serving attentively  every  group,  and  every  individual,  that 
passed  before  him.  Judging  by  the  various  expressions 
that  came  over  his  countenance,  one  would  have  thought 
that  he  could  read  character  at  a  single  glance— that  his 
perceptions  were  similar  to  intuitions.  Truth  obliges  me 
to  confess,  that  it  was  not  with  a  very  favourable  eye  he 
regarded  the  greater  migority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plodnet 
and  its  neighlMurhood.  Probably  they  did  not  exactly  come 
up  to  his  expectations ;  but  what  these  expectations  were, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

At  length,  however,  something  lilce  a  change  seemed 
to  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams.  His  eye  fell  on 
Emily  Sommers,  and  appeared  to  rest  where  it  fell  with 
no  small  degree  of  pleasure..  No  wonder;  Emily  was 
not  what  is  generally  styled  beautiful ;  but  tliere  was  a 
sweetness,  a  modesty,  a  gentleness  about  her,  that  charm- 
ed the  more  the  longer  it  was  observed.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  a  widowed  mother.  Her  father  had  died  many 
a  year  ago  iniiattle ;  and  the  pension  of  an  officer^s  wi- 
dow was  all  the  fortune  ^e  had  left  them. .  But  nature 
had  bestowed  riches  of  a  more  valuable  kind  than  those 
which  fortune  had  denied.  I  wish  I  could  descrilie  Emi- 
ly Sommers ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  She  was  one  of 
those  whose  virtues  are  hid  from  the  Maze  of  the  world, 
only  to  be  the  more  ^preciated  by  those  who  can  under- 
stand them.  She  was  one  of  those  who  are  seldom  missed 
in  the  hour  of  festive  gaiety,  who  pass  unobserved  in  the 
midst  of  glare  and  bustle,  and  wliose  names  are  but  rare- 
ly heard  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  immediatt  circle. 
But  mingle  with  that  circle ;  leave  the  busy  world  he- 
hind  you,  and  enter  within  its  circumscribed  and  domes- 
tic sphere,  and  then  you  will  discover  the  value  of  a  be- 
ing like  to  her  of  whom  I  speak.  Without  her,  the  win- 
ter fireside,  or  the  summer-evening  walk,  is  destitute  of 
pleasure.  ,Her  winning  smiles,  her  unclouded  temper, 
her  affectionate  gientleness,  must  throw  their  hallowed  in- 
fiuence  over  the  scenes  where  her  spirit  presides,  uncon- 
scious of  its  power,  else  they  become  uninteresting  and 
desolate. .  I  have  said  that  she  is  not  missed  in  the  hour 
of  festive  gaiety ;  but  when  she  is  at  length  removed  from 
amoog  us,  when  the  place  that  knew  her  knows  her  no 
more,  she  lea.ves 

"  A  void  and  silent  place  in  some  sweet  home," 
and  a  "  long-remembered  grief**  throws  its  shadowy  gloom 
over  a  few  fond  hearts. 

It  was  to  Emily  Sommers  that  the  stranger  first  spoke. 
He  walked  right  across  the  room,  and  asked  her  to  dance 
with  him.  Emily  had  never  seen  him  before ;  but  con- 
cluding that  he  had  come  there  with  some  of  her  fKends, 
and  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  etiquette,  she  im- 
mediately, with  a  frank  artlessness,  smiled  an  acceptance 
of  his  request.  Just  at  that  moment  young  Squire  Tho- 
roughbred came  bustling  towards  her ;  but  observing  her 
hand  already  in  that  of  the  stranger,  he  looked  somewhat 
wrathfully  at  the  unknown,  and  said,  with  much  digni- 
ty, "  /,  sir,  intended  to  have  been -Miss  Sommers*s  part- 
ner." The  stranger  fixed  his  dark  eye  upon  the  squire,  a 
slight  smile  curled  on  his  lip,  and  without  answering,  he 
passed  on  with  his  partner,  and  took  his  place  In  the 
dance.  The  squire  stood  stock  still  for  a  moment,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  just  experienced  a  slight  shock  of  electricity. 
When  he  recovered,  be  walked  quietly  away  in  search  of 
Mis9  Wilhelmina  Bouncer. 


It  was  the  custom  in  Hodnet  for  the gentleven  toi 
p^y  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day  in  paying  their 
respecu  to  the  ladies  with  whom  they  had  danced  oo  the 
previous  evening.  At  these  visits  all  the  remarkable 
events  of  the  ball  were  of  course  talked  over.  Crhiefams 
were  made  upon  the  different  dressss ;  commentaries  were 
offered  on  the  various  modes  of  dancing ;  doubts  were  sug- 
gested regarding  the  beauty  of  Miss  A ;  suspidona 

were  hinted  as  to  th^getUUityof  Miss  B         ;  Mr  C 

was  severely  blamed  for  dancing  thrice  with  Miss  D  ■  ; 
mutual  enquiries  were  made  concerning  the  odd-looking 
man,  who  introdnoed  himself  so  boldly  to  Mrs  and,  Miss 
Sommers,  and  who  was  reported  even  to  have  seen  them 
home,  or  at  least  to  have  left  the  assembly  along  with 
them.  We  make  no  doubt  that  all  this  chit-chat  was  very 
interesting  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it ;  but  as  we  have 
not  the  talents  either  of  a  Ridiardson  or  a  Boswell,  wa 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  its  details,  especially  as  our 
attention  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  '*  odd-loidi- 
ing  man"  already  spoken.of. 

It  b  most  true  that  he  did  leave  the  public  hall  of  Hod- 
net  with  Mrs  and  Miss  Sommers,  and  true  that  he  es- 
corted them  home.  >  Nay,  it  is  also  true  that  he  won  so 
much  upon-  their  ikvour,  that,  on  his  requesting  permis* 
jsion  to  wait  upon  them  next  day,  it  was  without  modk 
difficulty  obtained.  This  was-surely  very  imprudent  In 
Mrs  Sommers,  and  every  body  said  it  was  very  impru- 
dent. *'  What !  admit  as  a  visitor  in  her  family  a  per- 
son whom  she  had  never  seto  in  her  life  before,  and  wIkv 
for  any  thing  she  knew,  might  be  a  swindler  or  a  Jew ! 
There  was  never  any  thing  so  preposterous; — a  womaOy 
too,  of  Mrs  Sommers*s  judgment  and  propriety !  It  was 
very — very  strange.**  But  whether  it  was  very  strange 
or  not,  the  fact  ii^  that  the  stranger  soon  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  Violet  Cottage ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  no  less 
wonderful,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  intimacy,  he  re« 
mained  nearly  as  much  a  stranger  to  its  Inmates  as  ever. 
His  name,  they  had  ascertained,  was  Burleigh— Frederick 
Burleigh,  that  he  was  probably  upwards  of  eight-and^tweo- 
ty,  and  that,  if  he  had  ever  bdonged  to  any  profession,  it 
must  have  been  that  of  arms.  But  fiurther  they  knew 
not.  Mrs  Sommers,  however,  who,  to  a  well  cultivated 
mind,  added  a  considerable  experience  of  the  world,  did 
not  take  long  to  discover  that  their  new  friend  was,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  whose  habits  and  manners 
entitled  him  to  the  name  and  rank  of  a  gentleman ;  and 
she  thought,  too,  that  she  saw  in  him,  after  a  short  inter- 
(M>ur8e,  many  of  those  nobler  qualities  which  ndse  the  iii> 
dividual  to  a  high  and  well-  merited  rank  among  his  spe- 
cies. As  for  Emily,  she  loved  hb  society  she  scarcely 
knew  why;  yet  when  she  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
cause,  she  found  it  no  difficult  ^matter  to  convince  hov 
self,  that  there  was  something  about  him  so  infinitely  su* 
perior  to  all  the  men  she  had  ever  seen,  that  she  was  only 
obeying  the  dictates  of  rea$(m  in  admiring  and  esteeming 
him. 

Her  admiration  and  esteem  continoed  to  increase  In 
proportion  as  she  became  better  acquainted  with  him,  and 
the  sentiments  seemed  to  be  mutuaL  He  now  spent  hb 
time  almost  continually  in  her  society,  and  it  never  hung 
heavy  on  their  hands.  The  stranger  was  fond  of  musict 
and  Emily,  besides  being  mistress  of  her  instrument,  pos- 
sessed naturally  a  fine  voice.  Neither  did  she  sing  and 
pUy  unrewarded ;  Burleigh  taught  her  that  most  endiant- 
ing  of  all  modem  languages — the  language  of  Petirarch  and 
Taaso ;  and  being  well  versed  in  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
showed  her  how  to  give  to  her  landscapes  a  richer  finish^ 
and  a  bolder  effect.  Then  they  read  together;  and  aa 
they  looked  with  a  smile  into  each  other's  countcnanossy 
the  fascinating  pages  of  fiction  seemed  to  acquire  a  ten- 
fold interest.  It  was  a  picture  for  Rubens  to  have 
painted,  that  little  domestic  circle  beside  the  parlour  fire  f— & 
Mrs  Sommers,  withher  work-tabbbesideher,anda  iMhevo^ 
lent  smile  and  matron  grace  upon  her  still  pleasing  ooan- 
teoancei— her  |fueft|',with  the  ^low  «f  winM^lif htiiif  op 
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llMfe  ^  g«ttiltt»-^^«(iiA  Stttty,  ilk  fell  lilt  bnilM«iMM«  «r 
-IXflt'RtlMiltoA,  MlHiii^  uWl  w«iq^lii|(  \ff  tttM%  •■  tin 

cpnmg  nVw  npMuy  tn»  nimiiy  wim  ncr  wmiui  ■m 
tar  doiidat  poni  inMiy  s  A>rfl«  wHh  Imbt  «li*fren  ui4 
hw  siiinliliie,  lingered  no  hatg&t ;  wid  Mty  tamt  wiSXIbug 
kxp  tin  bliie  slpf)  Msttefug  mf  mms  wvir  tin  pMtt  imp* 
nNS6  w  tfcRtioiii*  106  ttnuigvsf  tenteMd  Mn  iyttungy  v^ 
9ftt  wdiostXf  th0  littie  gttfoeii  thftt  MmntuXraM  Tioiet  OM- 
ft^  Emily  «LW  Mm  trtm  the  wtiidoir»  and  tetitte  ewd 
tomeitliink  Skftlield  in  Inf  Iwnd  anopenleCttr^  **  It 
la  frrnn  mf  etmsin  Henry  !**  said  dia.  «<  Hli  tegfaiMttl 
Imi  returned  from  fVance^Midlie  ifttobewMittit»>«ior« 
tow  or  next  day.  We  vhall  be  so  glad  tA  see  lilm !  Ten 
liaYe  often  heard  m  taUcof  Henry  ?^— he  and  I  wareplay* 
tnatee  when  we  were  ciiQdren>  and  thongh  H  li  a  long 
while  since  We  parted,  I  am  sure  t  shirald  knew  him 
i^ain  among  a  hnndf«d.^— '^  Indeed  P*  «dd  the  atraftger, 
idmo«tvtarthig;  **  yon  must  haTe  lored  him  tety  mneli, 
and  tery  eonSutnithf  too.**^-^  O  yes !  I  l«ted  hhn  as  a 
hrouier.  Buflefgh  hntfthed  more  eaaQy*  I  am  anfa 
^on  wtn  h>te  him  too,**  Emily  added.  ^  Ervry  body 
wliMft  yon  nrO)  and  who  Ht'vei  ^^Miy  I  alMinwt  lotei»  Bum 
'Sommen.  Bnt  yonr  oonshi  I  shall  not  at  preauit  see*  I 
most  leave  Hodnc^  to-morrow.**—*  To-morrow !  lea^ 
Hodttct  ioi-morrow  !**  Emily  grew  very  pak^  and  leant 
for  vnpport  ti|Pon  a  sttn^ial,  near  which  Aey  wwa  vtand* 
ittg.  Good  heavens .  that  emollon»MCMi  It  he  posnMa  ? 
•^TmHs  Sommci»  » Emtty^^^s  It  for  me  y<m.  «ra  thttn 
grieved  T\^**  It  h  so  andden,**  said  EmHy,  "  to  xmex^ 
pecHed  I  'are  yon  never  to  rettsm  agauiy  are  wt  nevar  to 
bee  you  more?*^^  Do  you  wmb  me  to  return^  wi  yon 
wMh  to  see  me  again ?*—"  Oh!  how  can  yon  a^  H?^-— 
**  Emily,  I  have  been  knovm  to  yon  only  under  a  dond 
of  myatefy,— «  solitary  being,  without  a  friend  or  acqnalnt- 
mce  m  the  world,— ^w  outcast  apparently  from  aoelatyy 
•'-^ther  sinned  agafaut)  t^  sinning,— — without  ftn^une, 
Without  pretenshms ; — and  with  all  these  disadvantages 
lo  oontend  with,  how  can  I  suppose  that  I  am  indeliM 
to  anything  but  your  pltr  fbr  the  kindness  whldi  you  have 
shown  tome?^ — ^  Flty !  pity  yoa  /  O  fY«derick !  do  not 
wrung  younelf  thus.  No !  though  you  Were  a  thoMand 
times  less  worthy' ^an  t  know  you  are,  I  should  not 
pity,  I  should'—^**  She  stopped  oonfbsed,  a  deep  blush 
Ipfead  over  her  race,  Hie  burst  into  tean,  and  v^uuld  have 
sunk  to  the  gtuund  had  not  her  lover  oanght  her  In  his 
arms.  **  l%ink  of  me  thus,**  he  whispered,  ''till  wemeet 
again,  and  we  may  both  be  happy.** — ^  O  {  I  will  thblik 
bf  thee  thus  for  ererT  Hu^had  readied  the  doorof  the 
Mtti^e.  **  Cod  bless  yuu !  Emily,**  said  the  stranger  ;-> 
^  I  dai«  not  see  Mn  Sommers ;  uki  her  of  my  departure^ 
but  tou  hes^,  that  ere  autumn  has  Ikded  into  wHitsr,  I 
shaU  again  be  here.  Farewell !  dearest !  ftreweU  !"  She 
felt  upon  nfft  cheek  a  hot  and  huiiied  loss,  asm,  when  she 
Ventured  to  look  round,  he  vras  gone. 

Henry  arrived  next  day,  bnt  there  was  a  glonn  tipMH 
the  spirits  of  booi  mother  and  daughter,  which  it  took 
amne  time  to  dispd.  Bus  Sommera  felt  wt  EmOyuMm 
than  mr  heneli.  She  now  perceived  that  Iwr  chiidv  n^ 
ture  happittese  depended  more  upon  the  honour  of  xut 
atrangfr  than  she  hadM^wtobeen  aware,  and d»etrem» 
bled  to  think  of  ^e  probability  that,  In  the  busy  vrond, 
he  mightjaoon  fbrget  ihe  very  eiistenee  «f  fvkdi  a  plaee  as 
Hodnet,  or  any  of  Its  Inhabitants.  EmHy  entertained 
better  hopes ;  but  they  were  the  result  pttnwMy  of  the 
Uanguine  and  unsuspideus  temperament  of  youni.  Her 
cousin,  meanwhile,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  ren- 
der himself  agreeable.  He  was  a  young,  frank,  hnndsaine 
aiddler,  who  had  leapt  into  the  very  middle  of  many  a 
laoy  ■  near*," "Tea  oooi,  swuru,  epauieiie,  oen,  cocseu  nac, 
nathera,  and  an.  But  he  vvas  net  deStlnod  to  leap  Into 
'CfldlyVr    one  hadtudoacd  It  wMdn  tooitttsighllmtyf 


dTBumvalliftlmL  After  athtua  ■mnths*  sieges  it w«s  pi«^ 
ttMmeed  tmpifitgnaMe.  Ba  Heiury>  who  reaUy  laved  hia 
camln  iMttt  to  his  kbg  and  eaun«rv^  thiirfdng  it  fblly  ta 
earianger  hie  peMse  and  waaie  hit  time  any  longsfv  ealM 
f»  his  horse  one  uMtisiiig^  shook  Emily  warmly  by  the 
hind^  then  mounted,  **  and  rode  away^** 

AUMBui  OMttM  I  the  leaves  gnwred,  hiuwii)  yulow,  and 
pvfple  {  theik  dMpped  num  the  high  branehes,  and  lay 
rusohig  In  heapa  upon  tin  padi  b^w.  The  laat  fuoes 
mltheyedfc  The  last  UngerliM' wain  tonveyed  ftam  the 
•ilii  thair  giidiu  ireaauio.  The  days  were  bright^  dear^ 
oahn»  and  ehflit  <^  BlghH  ware  fuH  uf  ateia  and  dew» 
anu  ine  new,  ers  monung,  was  fjiangea  into  siivar  ■oar* 
fraat  Hn  reMn  hopped  acroas  the  garden  walks ;  and 
candles  wera  aet  l^un  the  table  befiwe  the  tea-urn^  But 
theatiungef  came  aot.  Darker  days  and  kmger  nlghta 
aucceadedk  Winter  buret  upon  nn  earth*  Storms  went 
caresttng  tiurough  the  firmament;  die  iWresis  wera 
atrlppod  uf  tiwir  fbihga,  and  the  fidds  had  hiet  their  v«N 
dUfUb  But  mU  the  Mtunger  came  not.  Tlten  the  lustre 
ef '  Emuy  ■  %ye  i^ew  dim  i  but  yet  nn  smued,  and  looked 
as  if  she  would  have  made  herself  believe  that  there  was 
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AMI  aa  tmn  waa  \  ler  ise  man  onee  nnre  acoppea  at 
^  Blue  Boar  ( a  genlleBian  vrraMed  In  a  tiuvdllng  doak 
oMe  matu  came  out  of  it;  and  s/br  Gilbert  Cherryripe 
anoB  ttMFa  poked  the  Hre  rar  hbn  In  feds  best  parieur.  Bwn 
mgn  uMi  vMue  aacK. 

lahail  not  deacnbe  oMxf  ttaenng,  wbt  eiM|ttlre  whether 
Smlly^  aye  was  long  without  Ita  lustre.  But  there  waa 
aiai  aaathtfr  trial  ta  be  made.  Would  she  ma»ry  htm  f 
"  hfy  ftttUy,*  said  hc^  "*  Is  r«spactabl^  and  as  It  is  not 
wealth  we  seeki  I  ^ve  aa  Independenoe,  at  leaat  equal  t 
ihiQvId  hope  to  our  Vvhdns ;  but  any  tiling  else  widdi  you 
mnqf  ttdnk  myatertouB  about  me,  I  cannot  unrmvrd  until 
you  are  taidlMdi:My  mine*'*  It  ww  a  point  of  no  elipht 
dlAcutty ;  Emily  Intraated  ha  decision  entlrtiy  to  her 
uMitaerk  Her  mu^er  saw  tiiat  theattungervrasinnexlMa 
In  hb  pvirpoea,  and  ahe  aaw  also  that  her  chlMTa  happU 
nnaa  waa  inextttatbly  nnkod  with  him.  what  could  she 
do?  It  wmdd  have  been  better  perhaps  had  they  never 
kaowii  Idms  but  knowing  Um,  and  thinking  of  him  as 
tiny  did,  there  waa  but  one  ahernativV'^the  risk  must 
be  itin. 

It  ««t  nm»  tltey  vrore  married  In  Hodnet,  and  lm« 
mediately  alter  tin  ceremmiy  they  stepped  into  a  carriage, 
and  drora  away,  nobody  knew  whither.  We  must  not 
Infringe  upon  the  aacred  happiaeai  of  sudb  a  ride,  upon 
audi  an  ooeaakn,  by  allewliig  «ur  profane  thoughts  to 
dwdl  upon  H.  It  Is  enou^  fbr  us  to  menthm,  that  to- 
wards twfllght  they  caan  in  eight  of  a  magnificent  Gothic 
mansion,  aUualfed  In  the  midst  of  extensive  and  noble 
parks.  Emily  eiytasijd  her  admiration  of  Its  appearance, 
and  her  young  husband,  gating  on  her  with  impassioned 
delight,  exdstend,^**  Emfly !  it  Is  thine!  My  mind 
vraa  ■noucd  v^Ui  enemous  Impresrions  of  women :  I 
had  been  courted  and  deceived  by  them.  I  beKeved  that 
their  aBbctiona  were  tu  be  won  only  by  flattering  their 
vanity,  or  daading  their  ambition.  I  was  resolved,  that 
tmless  1  were  loved  mr  mjiself,  I  should  never  be  loved 
at  afl«  I  trufened  through  the  oeuntry  mcoumfu )  I  came 
vo  iiouuet,  anu  mw  yon.  i  nave  tnen  3^^^  ''^  every  way, 
and  raund  you  true.  It  vraa  I,  and  not  my  ftntune,  that 
ysu  maorrnd ;  but  hew  an  thine.  We  are  now  attipidi^ 
at  ^irielgh  Houae ;  your  husband  Is  Fiederkk  Augus- 
tus BttrMgh,  Eniuf  Eteelef^and  you,  my  Emily,  are  his 
Countessr 

it  was  a  meflUttt  ef  ecataay,  nrthe  aaeuring  of  whioh 
It  WW  wMth  witiie  tsreatii^  the  wnrldi  and  tf  tts  other 
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ny^  ftiOMr  k«d»  oaUi  iiiwilifci4>  lift  SMlft  UM«iM«f 

nm^  affWiUt  nwttinrtniii  «f  Hm 

V  and  ik»  tim  wtm  ndn,  Wl 

only  Uirtffucayat  ¥al  «il«rtelniB(,  Im  Hm  jil^r  «€ 
I  htnrm  iivtlykMwninymMi «  flMMilbr  Li*4  B»< 
}  mtkd,  is  Ida  TWfBmt  tliwt  vm  mmhImm  «  fvateft 
Ik^iiiii  ilMii  — Miti  ft  fctVwM  In  liwntkniit  mlfcM' IliMi 
to  tbeniod«B»aokMl6fiii«.  ItmUwl, 
b1«b,  Bfin  H«irlilt%  odHMMnly  odM  H«My 
n—f  well  loMwn  to  SAliy  «f  yaar  fwiiwi  •WF<<t  ^ 
lUskfdddp»  when  niiMng  <f  Mi  mt— 1  «m  Gi|*ite 

IS »w1m»  tlMi«li  firiUi^  UlM  JUid  Bnebu^lMi 

nol^liiffoflikkHiklp^iiiidlM^  «« OK  »y  L«d»  wiMl 

UmlAll^*^  ]bMd.*^«<  Tme,  HauHj/  TC|iIM  1m^ 
know  wv  4on*t  g«t  ebildrtn  witii  our  iMsda** 

WiMlfliTtf  wlgkt  ]ui!v^  Imb  I^srd  0MltaVw  MiOBfii  in 

aodialMiMd,  hi  Mi  oM  «g>>  >s  ly  wkoMitBB|itwniily  W  H^ 

asid  alwmyt  ffmtlT  prMed  Wwiiiffa  itatef  aloaf  fiwt 

tiM  nMka  of  iMMTtT  polUklaM,    I  liiiv*  «IIhi  iMvi  hb 

lnv^nilp  ^pMli  €■  ut  byotnww  w  BHB  wwo  wflPt  ivtaod 

liy  not  li«vl»f»  M  ht  npKmm^  it,  ^kapl  tk» 

WBy,*— « ikfurili  8«|irtMioB  of  1U%  wnMibui  tiw 

troflk  itet  BMil  aoB  tm^  la  tiMirJowiMy  tkrao^  Uft^ 

wid  annaiiif  pvtieQlHrty  to  tibo  lata  I^ara  Brddno  Iwvlaff 

tiia  Wr  Ibrtka  wooImmsIu     TlMaolfoaeaalaiivpaawUok 

Juord  Baohaii  took  tiba  allflrteat  fart  in  tha  yotttlaaof  tka 

day,  waa  at  y^  gaaaral  alaetloa  in  18fi0»  wlMB  lia  apptarai 

Sa  Ilia  plaaa  at  Hotyrood  Honaa,  aniTiM  ftv  aa  anti-od- 

Blatarial  «andi4ata,  Lotd  BaUwTVi. 

Amonf  Iha  paeoliaritliB  in  tiM  Sari  afBvdwn^  mind 

alid  eandoet,  waa  an  oxtraflrAnary  attantloR  ta  tka  aal* 

nnti*  of  poUtcnaia ;  bo  vaad  to  lay— and,  fttm  ft^aywnl 

obfanratlon,  I  am  indlnad  to  «radit  tlM  aawtllun    thai, 

alnoatkadayofblamarriaga,  LadyBoehannafaranttvad 

ik%  room  in  iriiieh  be  waa,  tliat  ha  did  not  riai^  and  va* 

<nain  etandinf  nntll  her ladyahjp waa  aeatad i  nordiddia 

oTtr  quit  the  room  tliat  he  did  not  riaa  and  open  ik»  dear 

fm  h«r.    Nor  did  that  gaUant  heariaf  tawaida  the  Mr 

aax  in  faneral,  forwhieh  Lord  Bnohan  waa  diatlnfoiiiied 

InUiearly  day%deaart1iiminhiaolda|a.    Iramamher 

upon  ooeooeaaion,  while  realdinf  at  Dryhnrgh,  there  waib 

amoof  oUier  Tlaltora,  a  yoonf  hidy  named  Sorapoi  ade» 

aeeadaat  of  that  SeropaaowA  known  in  hlilary,    Itaa 

h^poned,  that,  one  mominf  at  hriiahftwt,  a  wnnali^tad 

npen  Mitt  Serqpe*!  lipk  and  atonf  it    «<  Now,  Hal,*  mid 

Load  Bnchan,  turning  to  n  yoong  gantenan  at  taUe, 

**  how  charming  an  opportunity  to  ha  aPaaSoropi^chani* 

pion,  hy  damandfaig  eatJefcetJan  of  the  aggremor.**    Thb 

gmtisman  who  waa  thue  oaUad  upon  by  hia  lofdiWp^ 

mid,  apon  the  apvr  of  the  momeati-— 

'*  Bray,  waip^  bow  dand  yon  ati^g 

Fair  £mma*e  heantaooa  Hn> , 
Whnra  otary  awaet  rapeaad 

Tbaa  goda  might  lore  to  alp? 
Heaten  narir  ga(fa  to  yon  n  ating 
To  plant  in  aooh  a  lof^  thing, 

"Now,  my  Lord,**  eaid  the  qneetlooar*  "  I  haTaeaUad 
ilM  ifgrenor  toaeoonnt,  but  I  oannotanawar  for  him  too 
—will  you,  my  Lord?**  and  Lord  Bnchan,  in«aothir 
noman^  replied, 

**  If  I  mietake  not,  aip  who  darai 

Who  darca  to  dp  wiQ  dnd 
THo/ Up  baa  odttr,  keener  eting. 

Than  the  one  l^iMi  behind.*' 


Thb  i«  one  among  many  imtangei  I  could  give  of  the 
ready,  and,  I  might  say,  knightly  gallantry  that  dlttin- 
gttiahed  the  £arl-af  Bnehani  and,  ehiee  I  am  upon  the 
mlject  of  lipa,  from  which  the  tranaHion  to  the  oheek  is 
easy,  thoogh  perbapa  not  so  common  as  its  conTerse,  bis 
lordship  was  wont  at  thnes  to  daim  the  prtrQege  of  the 
peerage,  In  salnting  hia  IhTonrltei^of  whom  ha  bad  many-, 
among  otheci.  Miss  H— o  of  B--e^  Mlse0u«B,now  I^y 
D— 41,  Mim  H — e  of  the  C — s,  and  many  others. 

Lfta  aU  the  InnMMhsa  «f  hk  tenUy^  Lord  Bnchan  waa 
pasnianalilj  ibnd  nf  ehildmn.  I  na««r  saw  him  pM  n 
child  hi  hie  walha  near  Ikybur^  thad  ha  did  not  ala» 
and  pat  ha  head,  and,  natwithalandiag  hia  eharaatw  for 
parahnaa^^ put npttinyinlaita hand;  andhanaedaftan^ 
ako  la  Join  in  the  pastimes  of  yovmg  panona  aMangH 
whaaa  ho  ehanead  taind  himaelf ;  aadidateahiahrothtr 
^ewahanesHar,  who,  when  living  at  Bnekan  Hill,  «t 
the  none  tinw  that  I  waa  reaiding  al  Hahn  Buihwitk 
the  HeaanvaUe  David,  now  I«rd  Braking  wad  to  wnlk 
damn  la  Ma  nephaii'saliiaat  naary  avanittg^and  waanavar 
in  the  ream  iivomlnntw  bafrvahawaa  npan  tha^v^ 
on  an  tare,  with  the  ina  iunlly  af  graiMd  ahOdmn  UmI 

Let  they  who  wiU  speak  ■■iilagij  of  the  kiti  Bad  at 

hk  lUUea,  hiavanityb  hk  vlam 


leesnese  at  the  death  of  hk  wUb— for  my  pari  I  awnal 
baeneef  kkdetraot«rai  of»niso  ofviosaamnihamaip 
boTe  had  hk  ahare;  bnt  I  eannot  ibifol  thai  ha  gaiin 
freely  <600perannnmto  aacknaf the  fhmtly  thatha 
pnrchased  hk  brother^  estate^  and  staikd  i^npan  kk 
heir  that  I  mw  the  teara  trickle  down  hk  ehaeha  whan 
dttvanh  opened  to  reaaivehksponse}  nerean  lavnrftiis 
got  the  many  happy  hoaro  I  have  ^ent  In  hk  iWipann 
er  the  ooonael  I  hava  reoeived  from  hia  Upa 


v=s 


TO  FRBPISIUGX. 

Oaty^ftr" 

FamcDaf  my  heart!  that  name  hath  power  to  rov^ 
With  whirlwind'k  force,  the  memoriee  of  tha  paat  $ 

Brings  rushing  on  the  acanee  of  other  days,-^ 
The  sonuner  amik  of  hopa*«oold  dasoktionls  blaat ! 

Friend  of  my  eonl !  I  name  thee  not — thy  name 
Is  all  too  saorsd  ibr  the  base  world's  ban; 

I  neak  to  Mee  alone— deep  in  my  heart 
i  hide  thee  from  the  idle  gaie  of  man* 


FMendofmyaeol!  I  wander  through  titt  irariJ, 
And  aesk  in  vaift  an  answering  gUmea  Uha 

Anava  that  daah^  ar  aoftsn*d  into  loym, 
When  Joy  had  brightan*d,  or  grief  donded  mlna } 

I  Uat  in  vain  tha  Taka»  wham  manly  tanaa 
Cknld  bid  tha  daihnam  of  my  aanl  depart^.. 

Canld  eeothe  ita  griaA^  and  asnd  ik  ridng  tsaia 
Baok  to  thi  gashing  frnntaina  of  the  haart. 

Wh«a  saw  the  bounding  etsp  I  knew  aiar  ?^ 
(My  fluttering  bosom  tdd  me  it  waa  thee) 

And  aa  It  oania>  and  haatened— hurrkd  an. 
I  knawu^  kaaw  twia  hurrying  on  to  ma  I 

Wrfrapartad.  and  I  bear  thaea  sonnde no  mora U* 
We'U  meet  agaln-^-but  ebaU  it  be  aa  onoa?* 

May  not  a  dimanaBoaJar  the  heart*a  true  chorda? 
Or  ona  may  aanndt  and  thara  be  no  rasponaa  J 


FMand  af  my  sonl  1  joy  daneea  ronnd  thy  path  i 

Tha  woffid'a  prond  bonoura  thoo  haat  naUy 
And  be  these  bkat  to  thaa  I— 4t  roattan  net 

ThntlatOI 
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THS  STRANGER. 


▲  VALB  FOOITABD  OM  FACT. 

By  Henry  O,  BeH 

•<  In  ttobll  HUMRM  Tita  onUt  •  qmU* 

Ed  in  alto  intaMtto  uo  puro  eor*  t 
Fnitto  acnile  to  tal  giovtaa  for*. 

B  in  aipttto  fcwow  «alBia  tttCa." 


PBTmABca. 


HoBim  la  a  TiUaga  In  Shsopahlre.  Uka  all  tfClMr 
TQlagM  itt  ShNpahire,  or  anywhcra  elae,.it  conaiala  prin- 
elpally  of  one  lonf  ftnot,  with  a  good  nnmbar  of  data^^ 
•d  hooMa  aenttend  Imto  and  tliera  in  ita  Tioinitj.  The 
atratt  ia  on  a  ali^t  dedirity,  on  the  annny  aide  of  whaX 
ki  Bngbnd  they  call  a  hilL  It  eontaina  the  ehapa  of 
teee  bntchera,  llTa  grooeray  two  bakafa,  and  one  apothe- 
e«ry.  On  the  right  hand,  aa  yon  go  aooth,  ia  that  Tery 
ixedlant  inn,  the  Bine  Boar ;  and  on  the  left,  naariy  op- 
poaite,  lathe  pnUie  hall,  in  which  all  aorta  of  BMOtlnga 
in  hdd,  and  whii^  la  alternately  eonTerted  into  a  dan- 
afaigachool,  a  theatre,  a  Methodiat  chapd,  a  balUroam, 
an  anatloo-rooin,  an  eshibition-«o«m,  or  any  other  kind 
of  room  that  may  be  wanted.  The  church  ia  a  little  Ihr- 
ther  oC^aA  ^^  paraanage  ia,  aa  oeoal,  a  i^iite  hooae 
anmondad  with  trees,  at  one  end  of  the  Tillage.  Hod- 
net  ia,  moveorar,  the  market-town  of  the  shire,  and  atanda 
in  lather  a  pqpoloiia  district ;  ao  that,  though  of  small 
dtmcMlena  Hsslf,  it  is  the  tallying  plsfla,  on  any  ezkrn- 
ardlniry  oiuaikin,  of  a  pretty  nomerona  popnlatlan.  ' 

One  evening  in  F^hrnary,  the  mail  fipom  London  atap- 
pad  at  the  Bine  Boar,and  a  gentleman  wrapped  in  a  tra- 
vailing daak  eaana  oat.  The  guard  handed  him  a  small 
portmantSMi,  and  the  mail  drove  on.  The  atnnger  en- 
tered the  inn,  waa  shown  into  a  pariour,  and  desired  that 
tiie  landlord  and  a  bottle  of  wine  should  1m  sent  to  him. 
The  order  was  speedily  obeyed ;  the  wine  was  set  upon 
the  taUe,  and  OUI>ert  Cherryripe  himself  was  the  person 
who  aet  it  there.  Gilbert  next  proceeded  to  rouse  the 
ahimbaring  fire,  remarking,  with  a  sort  of  eomlUrtable 
look  and  tone,  that  it  was  a  cold,  raw  night.  His  gueat 
— Dtsd  with  a  nod.    • 

'<  Ton  call  this  Tillage  Hodnet,  do  yon  not?"  said  he, 
d^uiringly. 

<<  Yes,  sir,  this  is  the  loamof  Hodnet.**  (Mr  Cherry- 
ripe  did  not  like  the  term  *<  Tillage.'*)  "  And  a  prettier 
little  pl^oe  is  not  to  be  found  in  England.*' 

**  So  I  haye  heard ;  a^  as  you  are  not  upon  any  of 
the  great  roads,  I  beliere  you  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  primitiTo  and  unsophisticated  race.**  . 

**  PriTitiTO  and  sofisticated,  did  you  say,  sir?  Why, 
as  to  that,  I  cannot  exactly  speak;  but  if  tlMre  is  no 
harm  in  it,  I  darsaay  we  are.  But  yon  see,  sir,  I  am  a 
Tintner,  and  don't  trouble  my  head  much  about  these 


**  So  much  the  better,**  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
^  Ton  and  I  shall  become  better  frienda;  Imayataywith 
yen  for  aome  weeks,  psriiaps  months.  In  thamaantlme 
get  me  something  comlbrtable  for  aupper,  and  desire  year 
wife  to  look  after  my  bedraom.** 

Mr  Cherryripe  made  one  of  his  profonndest  bows,  and 
dsaeended  to  the  kitchen,  Inspired  with  the  deepest  ra- 
spsct  for  his  unexpected  guest. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Thebellaof  the  Tlllafedmreh 
had  Juat  finished  ringing,  when  the  stranger  walked  up 
the  aisle,  and  entered,  as  if  at  random,  a  pew  which  hap- 
pened to  be  Tacant.  Instantly  every  eye  was  turned  to- 
wards him,  for  a  new  &ce  was  too  important  an  oliject 
in  Hodnet  to  be  left  unnoticed.-— «  Who  Is  he?"  <<  When 
did  he  comer  <<  With  whom  does  he  stoy  ?**  ''Howkmg 
wiU  he  be  here  ?**  *<  How  old  may  he  be  ?'*  **  Do  you 
think  he  Is  handsome?**  These  and  a  thousand  oA«r 
yeatians  fiew  about  in  whiqiera  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
whilst  the  unoonadous  olf}eet  of  all  this  interest  cast  his 
eyas  cahnlyrand  yet  penetratingly,  over  the  nongrngatJon. 
Norwwit  alt<«sihar  to  bfi.wiiiidaMd  thai  bis  q^iMunnee 


Ib» 


had  canaad  a  aenaation  among  the  good 
fer  he  waa  not  the  kind  of  person  whosB 
everyday.'   Then  waa  aomethlng  both  in 
figui  e  that  diattngwishsd  him  from  thn 
not  leak  upon  1dm  once,  and  then  tnmi 
ftnnce.  >  Hla  features  arrested  yonr 
manded  yonr 'admiration.  *  Hio  high 
neUe  brow,  his  afanoet  feminine  lipa, 
gular  teeth,    his  pale  but  not  deUcafte 
sion  of  dark  and  ouriing  hair,  his  blofck  biis^ 
glance,  without  being  luen, 
gether,  produced  an  effect  whieh  might 
tention  on  a  wider  stage  tiian  that  ^i  H< 
turehe  waa  cansiderably  above  iSbut 
there  was  a  aomething  in  his  air  wU«k  Usoy 
not  accustomed  to  It  did  not 
caHad  grace,  othsra  dignity,  and 
the  service  was  ow,  our  hero  walked  oat 
himaelf  npibrthercetof  the  day  in  Ua 
Blue  Boar.  ^  But  ^peculatlen  waa  \naSkj  at 
at  mora  than  one  fea-taWe  timt  evening  In  Hodnst, 
Joeturea  wcm  ponnd  out  with  the 
with  the  toast. 

'  A  hm  days  elapaed,  and  tiM  atnnger  wna  almost  iv- 
gotten;  inr  there  waa  to  be  a  auhaoriptiosft  aaaeBB%s 
Hodnet,  wUoh  engreessd  cntbaly  the  n^nda  of  mm.  t 
waa  one  of  the  moet  important 
ed  fer  at  least  a  csntury. 


WW 
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linera  sines  the  days  of  Ariadne, 
whom  hietory  spesks.  t  Needks  wnrked 
from  morning  to  night,  and  frosn  night  tn 
dim  were  ecn^ed  on  in  private,  and  atap 
kwkJng^glsssM  All  tiM  preparationa  whioh  CapCaia  IV- 
ry  aoadeier  going  to  the  North  Polo,  vrcm  n  msR  >b 
to  the  preparations  made  by  thoee  who  iateitdcd  ts  {»» 
the  Hodnet  MsemUy.  At  length  the  grent,  the  lmp«tm 
night  arrived,  *'  big  with  the  Ihte**  of  many  n  nsstic  Mk 
The  three  professional  fiddlcn  of  the  Tlllsige  w«racki»> 
ted  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  oTcry  body  pn> 
nonnced  it  the  very  model  of  an  oreheatm.  Thft 
(neither  the  oil  nor  the  coal  gm  company  hod  m 
trated  so  fiu*  as  Hodnet)  were  tMtel^Billy  arranged,  so4n- 
gulariy  snnffBd.  t  The  fioor  was  admlrahiy  chalked  bf  i 
travelling  sign-painter,  engaged  for  the  pnrpoae ;  so4  ik» 
refivshments  In  an  adlifoining  room,  cooaisting  of  ncfA 
apples,  •oranges,  cold  roast-beef,  porter,  and  hiacnits,  vw 
under  the  imnaedJaie  eupcrintendence  of  our  very  t%sA' 
lent  friend,  Mr  Gilbert  Cherryripe.  .  At  nine  e'dai, 
which  was  oonaidsred  a  fashionable  hour,  the  hsU  an 
neprly  fuU,  and  the  first  country  dance  (qaadrillei  \d 
not  as  yet  poisoned  the  peaee^  and^tinvd  up  all  the  W 
passions,  of  Hodnet)  waa  oosunenced  by  the  rldtft  wm 
and  prmaioptive  b^  of  old  Squire  Thoroughbred,  wte 
conducted  graoelnUy  through  its  maaes  the  nhiiesn  dirU 
nity  of  hio  heart,  Mim  WUhdmina  Bouncer,  only  dsi^ 
ter  of  Tol»ias  Bouncfr,  £aq.  justice  of  peaoe  in  the  coos- 
ty  of  Sfaropuhire. 

Enjoyment  was  at  its  height,  and  the  three  profesMa* 
al  fiddlers  had  put  a  spirit  of  life  into  all  things,  wba 
suddenly  one  might  percdve  that  the  merriment  wm  fer  i 
moment  checked,  whilst  a  more  than  usual  bustle  fcnv 
ded  the  room.  Tlie  stranger  had  -entered  It ;  said  tbm 
was  something  so  different  In  his  looks  and  manner  froo 
tliose  of  any  of  the  odier  male  creatuies,  that  every  Mf 
surreyed  him  with  renewed  curiosity,  which  wit  it 
first  slightly  tinctured  with  awe.  .  "  Who  con  be  be  T 
was  the  question  that  Instantaneously  started  up  like  i 
crocus  in  many  a  throbbing  bosom.  "  He  knows  nobodj, 
and  nobody  knows  him ;  surely  he  will  never  think  of  ssk- 
ing  any  body  to  dance.** — ^  Dance  !**  said  Miss  CoiBo,  th 
apothecary's  daughter, "  I  wonder  who  would  dance  witi 
Iklm  ? — a  being  whom  we  know  no  more  about  than  wt 
do  of  the  man  in  tiM  moon.  P^  mys  he  looks  ftr  aU 
the  worid  like  a  qoMk  doetor.'*«-««  I  nthtr  raspect,* 
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n  ftfcw^nimi'  tImplicHy,  looked  into  her  round,  ftiU 
fhose   deep,  dark  fountain-mouths  of  the  uniearchable 

loal ^yet  the  nerer  started  on  obserring  my  presence*  but 

nerely  seemed  to  transit  her  gaxe  ttoat  tiie  old  wall  to 
my   fmce^  and,  by  as  simple  a  moTemeot,  her. thoughts, 
TixMH  whatever  they  might  be  turned  upon,  to  the  triTial 
•%i1»]ect  of  my  visit.     Her  life  had  not  been  very  eventful ; 
alie  had  never  experienced  any  serious  misfortunes,  if  the 
having  oatlived  every  one  who  began  the  career  of  life 
-yrlth.  herself  might  not  be  classed  as  such ;  nor  had  she 
suiy  matters  of  worldly  moment  upon  which  she  could 
employ  her  mind,  for  she  lived  peaceably  and  securely 
upon  a  dotarial  allowance,  which  was  now  burdening  the 
fourth  generation  of  her  posterity.     It  was  now  nearly 
balf  a  century  since  she  had  ceased  to  be  aflected  or  en- 
groMod  by  any  of  the  cares  of  life ;  for  she  was  then  left 
at  once  widowed  and  childless,  and  had  nothing  farther 
to  do  on  earth  but  to  prepare  to  leave  it.    Life,  since  then» 
bad  been  but  a  long,  strught  avenue,  with  death  in  the 
vista.     This  she  trod-with  constant  and  equal  steiM^  un- 
disturbed  by  the  full  prospect  and  contemplation  of  the 
objectless  expanse  which  gradually  dilated  to  her  eye.    It 
did  not  appear  that  she  was  gifted  with  mueh  religious 
feeling  ;  for,  though  tiM  ehapd  in  Skinners*  Close  had  no 
eloeer  attendant,  it  was  evident  that  this  arose  ratherirom 
a  wish  to  support  the  established  chvreh  of  her  fore- 
fathers,  and  from  the  vMiity  of  being  a  leader  in  its  little 
oommunity,  than  firom  the  purer  enthusiasm  of  sincere 
devotion.     Yet  what  might  be  the  real  and  tiM  dtepai 
strain  of  the  thoughts  of  a  wsmaa  who  had  seen  and 
known  so  much  of  this  world,  and  so  long  pondered  upon 
and  looked  at  the  next,  ever  was  to  mo  uncertain  and  un- 
imaginable. 

It  sometimes  oeenrred  to  me,  diat  she  busied  heradf  in 
composing  poetry ;  for  she  had  been  a  noted  ballad- writer 
in  her  youth,  and  was  the  secret  author  of  one  or  two 
pi^ular  Scots  songs,  to  which  modem  ooUeetors,  I  ob- 
serve, assign  the  meet  remote  antiquity.     But  this  was 
not  very  proliable,  as  no  relice  of  her  mnsewere  discovered 
in  her  repertories  after  her  decease,  and  no  one  had  heard 
of  her  writing  any  thing  for  many  years  before.    Perhapa 
she  thotight  poetry ;  and,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  sto- 
lidly upon  an  unmeaning  wall,  her  mind  might  be  as  a 
theatre  of  glorious  ideas,  called  up,  embodied,  grouped, 
and  again  dispersed,  like  unembodied  spirits  assembled  by 
the  wand  of  a  magician,  and  scattered  at  his  word.    Per- 
haps  her  thoughu  wandered  back  to  the  days  of  her  early 
years,  and  dwelt  fTith  food  regret  upon-  the  smiling  fo- 
miliar  £m»s  which  then  rendered  life  a  blessing,  but  which 
had  been  long  exchanged  for  objects,  newer  and  gayer 
perlups,  but  uncongenial,  strange,  and  cold. 

I  have  more  to  tell  of  my  great-grandmother,  but  my 
readers  must  wait  for  a  week  or  so. 
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THE  LAST  CRUSADER'S  SONG. 
By  Charles  Doynt  SVkry, 

0 !  roE  eadi  Knight  with  hu  falchion  bright — 
His  helmet,  and  cuirass,  and  shield  In  a  blase ! 

For  the  waving  crests  that  shaded  die  breasts 
Where  beat  the  brave  hearts  of  ancient  days !  • 

When  bugles  were  blowing,  and  purple  streams  flowing, 
And  Barens  lood  sbontiiig,— **  Huasa !  hosM  !** 

When  ftlehkMM  were  flashing,  and  panoply  ensUng, 
And  tuHian*d  foes  flying— away !  away! 

When  Unces  were  glancing,  and  bending  plumes  dancing. 

And  multitudes  falling  like  dross — ^like  dross ! 
When  thousands  were  roaring,  mid  steel  fhowers  pouring, 
Down  with  the  Crescent !— the  Cross !— the  Cross  !** 


u 


onoavs.  • 
0!  for  each  Knight  with  hU  folchion  bright— 

His  helmet  and  panoply  all  in  a  Uaie !  > 
fvt  the  waving  cretlB  that  shaded  the-breasts 

Where  beat  tha  bnta  he«rti4»C«iidfnl?d»yi ! 


SOME  ACCOUNT 

or 

SUOBIIV  BULOARI8,  TVK  fOUMDSR  OF  THE  PRE. 
SENT  aoaOOLS  OP  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GREECE* 

J3jf  Akxnder  Ntgri$t  Awihor  of  the  Artkk  upon  Moderm. 
Grttk  LiUrmturet  in  th$  latt  Nmbtr  of  the  North 
American  Review* 

Thk  late  revolution  In  Greece  has  opened  a  new  field 
of  contemplation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Europe.  Hitherto 
an  object  of  mere  melandioly  interee^,  she  is  now  likely  ■ 
to  engage  the  attention  both  of  the  political  and  learned 
world.  While  her  existence  as  an  independent  state  will 
give  her  new  importanee  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  the 
latter  will  expect,  with  the  recovery  of  her  fkvedom,  the- 
restoration  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  in  letters,  and' 
watch,  with  increasing  anxiety,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
of  literary  glory.  Every  Information  with  regard  to  her 
will  acquire  value ;  her  history  during  the  period  even  of 
her  captivify,  will  become  the  subject  of  much  intereating 
enquiry,  and  when  it  Is  found  how  unarraillng  the  chill- 
ing hand  of  despotism  has  proved  to  restrain  the  vigour 
of  her  mind,  and  to  silenee  her  poets  and  her  philoso- 
phers, the  hopee  entertained  of  her  wUl  seem  less-  un- 
founded and  visionary.  Among  the  many  distinguished 
men  she  has  to  boast  of  in  modem  times,  none  is,  per- 
hapa, better  entitled  to  her  gratitude,  or  to  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  mankind,  than  Eugene  Bulgaria,  the 
author  of  dM  Reformation  of  PhOoeophy  In  the  Schools 
of  Greece. 

'  This  man,  known  hi  GrseM  by  the' title  of  the  Cele- 
brated {^fi^fMt\  was  bom  at  Corfh  In  1716.  After  ac- 
quiring at  home  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  moAer- 
tongue,  he  went  to  Pkdua,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  with  all  the  changes  which  it 
had  till  tlien  undergone.  After  a  residence  of  some  years 
at  this  University,  he  returned  to  Greece,  liio  mind  glow- 
ing  with  the  patriotic  desire  of  imparting  to  his  country- 
men something  of  the  vast  knowledge  he  had  himself  ac- 
quired, and  there  joined  the  iUustrlbus  and  wealthy  fkmUy 
of  Maroutxi,  then  reilding  at  Venice,  by  whose  generous 
assistance  he  ouoceeded  in  forming  a  school  at  Jannina, 
where  he  aowed  the  first  seeds  In  Greece  of  modem  phi- 
losophy. His  reputation  quickly  spread,  and  his  country 
echoed  with  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  Isaraing,  on  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  compositions  In  ancient  Greek, 
Us  poetical  talent,  his  piety,'  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  science  and  of  his  native  land.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, whom  envy  prompted  to  taraishy  if  they  could,*  the 
lustre  of  his  splendid  aUUMes,  by  maliciously  misrepr»- 
aenting  the  patrfotlo^  and  firtuous  designs  of  this  gtaat 
and  good  man.  How  often  have  the  highest  aims'of  ge- 
nius been  thus  counteracted } 

This,  and  other  reasons  which  it  ie  needless  to  men- 
tion, induced  Bulgaria  to  leave  Jannina,  and  to  teach 
successively  at  Kooani  in  Maeedonia,  at  the  celebrated 
school  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the  Patriarchal  college  of 

Constantinople.  His  stay  In  Greece,  as  a  teadier,  did  not 
excM  ten  yMn ;  but  his  powsrfbl  and  impMidve  les- 
sons had  givvi  a  noMe  Impulse  to  the  minds  of  the  Gre- 
cian youth,  a  new  range  to  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
struck  out  apsrA  fbr  the  Investigation  of  truth  tin  then 
unknown.     ,What  Bacon  first  did  In  England,  what 

Descartsa  did  In  Fnmoe,  and  LeBmitx  In  Germany,  Eu- 
gene Bulgaria  *may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have  done  In 

Greece.  Each  of  these  great  men  Is  celebrated  for  the 
abolition  In  his  country  of  the  echolastic  phllosophv;  this 
is  alao  what  Bulgaria  aeeompUshed  In  Greece  introdu- 
cing in  its  stead  the  methods  which  the  modem  school 
had  proposed  and  followed,  with  the  improvements  of 

those,  who,  firom.  tiieir  tfahe  till  his,  had  assbtedTln  the 

restoration  of  time  adenoe. 

From  thia  period  la  to  be  dated  the  oesmti«n  V  the 

philMoplOotf  diipalMB'af  Aflalotlo^  la  whoot  writiogi, 
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TB£  j&mniuitOH  trnsiBAvr  joimNALt  an. 


diffigured  M  thej^wm^  by  ^  rMWiipiiitnTw,  the  miad 
of  youth  had  beea  for  ages  kept  in  the  most  serrile  snb- 
jeetion.  Following  the  eitsmple  |of  our  philosopher, 
ntfot  of  the  tantnielort  of  yovth  tomtA  tnm  th*  ili 
■jMens  of  Cerydalans  and  odMra  to  elcpltiB  the  •pfailsos 
i^ihamodenii.  The  I^ogio  of  Bolgaria*  eq^aelally  after 
t£e  publication  of  the  author's  edition  at  Leipsle !» 1760, 
became  the  oommon  text-book  of  our  8diodl%  and  was 
taught  throughout  Greece  wiUi  distinguished  suoeess, 
pttlloahaly at  Tnmacf  in Mansdrwrfa,  bythoBsfWond 
P^otesor  John  (Eooaooma.  Theiisinwnaaaofukvnsnfti 
of  the  author  hanre  enabled  hfan  to  dlq^y  a  peeuUartaot 
in  this  book,  where  he  baa  ialf<adBoed  »amplea  drawn 
ftom  dilfcrat  aoienMo,  ealealatied  to  oceite  Intheywttb. 
ftd  mind  a  thirst  for  genml  tnfennatlfln.  Thn%  many 
nimfttif  Ibrmeriy  unknown  in  Orsse%  haw  been  intra* 
duMd  under  the  pretext  of  iUuatnAlng  ebeouro  passageo 
in  the  Logic  of  Bulgaria  Maiqr  C^naln  "^  IMng,  and 
wen  Icnown  in  the  literary  world,  are  indshtad  fat  their 
t«p«talioB  to  thii  eelohntsd  work,  the  atndyof  whtA 
tnt  eoUed  fiirth  the  ktent  sMrgisa  of  th«b  minds  and  it 
is  snfteient  hsra  tn  mentisa  tho  opiaiMt  sjipiussid  by 
Coray,  in  his  work '*  On  the  prwnt  state  of  OvfllMtion 
in  Orosoe,**  published  in  l90Si^**  Sngsne  Bnlgvls  wia 
one  of  the  ilrrt  whose  eCorts  eftetnally  eentrlbnted  te 
thai  moral  rerolution  now  in  operatlen  amongst  ns;  and 
it  ie  with  partienhffsatisfiwtion  that  I  pay  myaharaof 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  doe  to  bhn  by  the  nation,  aa  I 
shril  nerer  forget  the  omulathm  endtod  Ut  my  young 
mind  by  thepubUoation  of  his  Logle,  te  whieh  I  owe  te 

little  knowledge  I  poesess." 

The  ndvantageoue  oflhrs  made  te  Bidgmii  by  the  Em- 
press  Cetherine  induced  bhn  to  settle  in  Bnari%  but  ne« 
until  he  had  lirft  to  his  countrymen,  besides  hh  Logic,  hie 
works  on  Physics  and  Bfetaphjdcs,  written  la  andsnt 
Greek,  with  a  number  of  pupfls  te  teeeh  in  their  seiMMli. 
During  his  residence  in  Russia,  whsra  ha  waenomineted 
Archbishop  of  Chereon,  hepublishsd  sofwel  theological 
works,  and,  by  express  order  of  the  Empress,  transtotsd 
the  JEnsId  of  VirgU  into  degant  Homeric  Tnrse.  He 
died  at  8t  Petersbuig  in  1806,deserfedlyregrstlsdbyhls 
eeuntry  and  his  friends.  After  his  death,  the  Jealeusy 
excited  in  the  minds  of  some,  by  his  talents  and  reputn- 
tion,  waa  speedily  extlnfokfaed,  and  Ike  weUiumed  trl- 
bute  is  unanfanonsly  rendered  to  hit  mmiii'l  at  tfM  pre- 
ecnt  day,  and  wiU  be  eo  Ibr  erer. 

It  Is  interssthig  to  obsnrre,  in  pewslng  the  bl^grephy 
ef  this  greet  man,  that  byhia  intradoothm  bite  Greoso 
of  thoee  improrementa  in  phihisephy  to  widdi  Britain  has 
ei  MSintisHy  contrjbntsd,  tiie  hitter  has  been  eabbled.  In 
eeme  degree,  to  repay  to  kind  the  edfiaifm  d«hrad  by 
her  from  the  preeioos  inonMinsnts  and  eamiplseef  ctowle 
lore,  handed  down  te  her  and  te  the  medsn  world  by 
the  ancient  mges  of  the  former* 


TBK  BXtTINO-PIiACB  OF  THB  DBAD^  WAITINe 
FOR  THB  tlVINO. 

Bm  W.  M.  mtktringUm,  Awihor  cf**Drtmatui  SketOm, 
mattntiv  nf  thM  Ptuionl  Poe^f  of  Seo^mtd,  ** 


Hrai  FBit  the  Dead  f  insllMios 
Waiting  the  Llrhig  I  Mortbl,  come, 

Oaee  on  the  many-honring  breast 
Of  this  lene  spot,  thy  final  home  ! 

Wheterer  then  art  now,  they  wen, 

While  Tain  lifo*k  busy  dnam  swept  pest ; 

They  w«H  thee  here,  for  then  must  share 
With  them  the  OrftTo  et  hM. 


O^wmrrior!  doff  thine  eagU-pluBMi 
Resign  Iky  warbsteed*  brand*  and 
Diwrm'dy  hnprinDa'd  hi  the  tomb» 

7^  comndea  wait  thea  bar^ 


Art  than  a  Kln|&  an  Emperor,  one 

At  the  dread  biddhig  of  whoae  weed 
The  grisly  war-fiend  Imddee  on 

Hla  panoplyj  and  barm  his  sword  t 
Halt!  mighty  conqueror !  blanch  thy  cheek. 

QneUthered  terrors  of  thine  eye  ! 
Hare  •wth'i  proud  thnnderers,  siltfit,  weak, 
To  wait  thy  oomlog  lis. 

Art  timn  a  man  of  hiftlsst  mind, 
fftiftirman;.  philosopher,  or  bard  ? 

One  whoee  great  eoul  can  only  find 
In  natlTe  worth  Its  Idgh  reward? 

Oh!  phMk the  brli^twreaA  from  thy 
And  leare  it  in  tlie  hall  of  fome ! 

Here  wait  the  gbrloos  dead,  eedi  new 
The  shadow  of  a  name  f 


Art  ^Mi  a  yooth  of  gentle 

A  roamer  by  rsmantie  strsams. 
With  kWk  deUdoos  wees  opprat. 

And  haunted  with  fontrntlc  dreaam? 
SAake  the  soft  filters  from  thy  heart. 

Dreamer!  the  partnen  of  thy  fote^ 
Subdued  by  Death'h,  not  Cupid^  dmi. 
Thy  ooaaing  here  await 

Woman!  yeung mother, tendorwIA! 

Ye  dearest  forms  of  mortal  birth  I 
Sweet  eoothert  of  poor  humftn  Ufo ! 

Fair  angds  of  the  happy  hesrth  ! 
Or  matron  gfare,  or  widow  drear, 

Whati^  then  art,  cherkh*d  or  lene^ 
The  dead  belefTod  awaU  thee  hera ! 

The  griTe  wiff  haTo  ite  own ! 

Thou,  teo^  bright  Ueoming  beanty !  thon. 

The  lead  star  of  a  thousand  eyes, 
Tliat  liquid  eye^  that  marble  brow. 

That  cheek  of  ^ring-^wn'e  loreUeat  dymr— 
Oh!  Teilthomcinrms!  they  toe  must  shai% 

Alasl  theuniTscialdoom;— 
The  beiiilsonsdsad»wbers  are  they?  where? 
They  wait  thee  in  the  tcmh, 

Hwe  rest  the  dead !  waiting  the  hour, 
When  the  last  sob  of  lirlng  breath 

Shall  hare  ei^ired  beneath  the  power 
Of  that  grim  piianfom    dreaded  Death, 

They  rest  in  hope;  walthig  till  He 
Who  died,  and  liTee  for  aye,  shall  come, 

To  give  them  Immortality, 

And  can  them  to  Hla  heme ! 


CHAItniAt  IW  THB  WB8T  OfBUt. 

'•  The  flitei  an  bsppf,  aad  tbepfaBMsnbaflasae.* 

uCireltely^iiettsr. 


Art  ^Mn  a  CWtf  of  dtfteg 
Of  loftv  brow,  and  kindUng  eye  ? 

le  thine  tte  fiatfaig  mateer-emit 
Ihtt  bttffite  thievgh  bftttWIs  luiid  eky  ? 


'*  CamisiMAs  eonim  bnt  once  a.yeMr,*and  it  is  fight 
that  this  should  be  the  eaeo.  Were  eiaih  fhlmiialla  an 
eyery-day  oouirrence,  beththeold  and  the  young  chUdron 
would  soon  sicken,  like  boys  In  a  sugar-barrel,  or  a  man 
condemned  to  read  nothing  but  Hood*e  Puns  foramonth. 
But  as  it  has  sTor  been  my  maxim,  that  it  Is  preferably 
In  telling  a  story,  to  dlTO  at  once  into  the  middle^  ae  an 
alderman  would  his  spoon  Into  a  basin  of  turtle  or  mulli- 
gatawny, I  shall  begin  with  my  tale,  and  not  with  my- 
s^   . 

It  was  Ghristmaa  Eire,  and  I  hiy  loIlii«  en  my  aofo, 
with  a  basket  of  dwHriani  ehaddecke  glletcnhig  like  gohl 
beside  n%  iMipttog  thi  eye  «nd  ddUghtfng  the  pakte, 


wfiBKL^  M^ottnn  olriiuTioRiii  and  -»iai^  ItvrTREs.      iu 
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loiRra  and  optned  lili>ira»  wkieh  ftipetcbad  rigkt  across 
tlieroeka!  NoMODcrdia  FmBMNiMstlU^ttealieoat 
9^HU  lite  hoK  aifdam  mad  iknw  i%  in  tlM  WMv^  aWw 
CvettUin  WW  driokiiiff.  TlMgtettwidl»irBd  tile 
iMi4t]Miteyd«wAMithifkmlitoile^  UntMssd 
RlKNit»  Muiiif  «p  tiM  stftis  bmt  SMB  lirtfWwJt  rned  4M. 
PacmiMti  tlMi  imbtd  v^m  iai%  and  tikli«  om  hU  loiUe, 
out  oir  hU  ]lMd»  whkk  ke  oHsM  iMttM  4»  ttdn  Ilk  pMle 
b^ieta  UMlMlHidkiUWkimkilftttlak  XlMrlnnMLm 
gvMI  cIttM  lykare  Im  kf^  ttid  p«t  smm  km  tal  iMMi 
ov«r  Ilk  ^my,  with  mm  hqge  om  t  lik  In  J,  mi  mktitr 
•tkkiMl^  A«4«%uyyv«i«k(i2raMg«lkliiMi»lWt 
wwttfsa aid rfOwUkitlit great gkiH>  BvaMnkilkd 
kioik  ymi  ai%  at  S^Airs  O'Nkl  fM  ldBka<H  by  awBsltaf ; 
fmr  cuimiiif  is  a  match  for  either  strength  or  wMoai, 
^aoa  k  lett  aU  of  «8  tha  gaHaa  of  BMdkew* 

Alartki  rewarded  ^e  fumllty  oT  the  aM  rfhyl  wHh  a 
ptoea  i»r  dlT«^  whkh  die  datchei  withia  h«  hany  aAi 
alurftaOad  ibidem  pooring  ant  thattkt  «»  bath|  hkariag 
tke  lair  fiiee  of  the  |aanfk4y»  and  pfayinf  that  tha'*ck. 
gMH  yavnf  gentkaun**  might  *<  fHa  and  waer  h  goU 
wmtch  aa  Mg  as  a  fiMrty^abiUing  pat,  with  h  chain  m  kog 
««  the  Boykia  water." 

«<  Agenaina  Irish hypMh«^^**axdeinlid  die kdyi  "kit 
let  vaaat  read  fbrtunes  in  the  twilights  IthadesyUyau 
knowyJaditib^aodeea*  thesdnkfiMt  deseendkig.**.--Ha*d 
in  haad  tht  yaathfol  kT««  then  kft  the  rwim,  faggeHing 
Um  Mofering  Bii|kcnatk«sof  tbs  Uad  in  reiteikiaMpra  da- 
Ijghtlsd;  £Br»inthebeeutil\ilki««eganf  CDkridg^.^ 

'<  Hope  grew  ronnd  then  Ukft  ^  twlntnf  tlike. 
And  frttite  laid  ibUage,  not  their  awti,  VMrn^d  thttrk** 


t  WISH — I  widi  ^lai  ^ott  oookbt  dng ! 

Fer  many  a  wayward  mood  hare  f , 
When  nought  hat  mosic^  mnrmoris^ 

Can  wean  me  fnm  my  misery. 

1  wkh-^1  wish  diat  thou  ooidikt  sing 
tihe  her  wWim  once  I  loT'd  before ; 

O !  every  note  canld  touch  a  string 
That  thxiU*d  into  my  bosom's  core. 

There's  more  than  langoage  In  thine  eye, 
Tliere^s  mora  than  Wuty  in  thy  finm ; 

Thy  soul  is  generous  and  high, 
Thy  heart  k  pore  as  it  k  warm  ;— 

iTet  sttD  t  wish  that  tbon  oould^  fting 
The  soQga  that  charmM  me  so  of  yore ; 

For  round  thee  then  my  thofkghts  would  ding, 
And  my  whole  soul  would  lore  thee  Ittora. 

Ah!  de«reiit,hawboaneehft]idWelt| 

All  rapt,  an  every  galdm  tent 
Of  one  lored  iroloe,  ^smoee  notes  hit  1^ 

Were  breathed  for  hhn — tat  him 


Ma/fM 

cPNBa  cafuesi  mima  oi  aner  ^aye } 
May  kDy  taiAe  ai^  Mddly  AM!, 

Ae  o>Br  Hlb^  wciry  paA  hte  tinyB  {»^ 


But  IIWNff^  WITV  lA  hJHI  Mai 
laa  BNasra  vHaBser  ei  oiapaK 


i«e  Bseasen  vnasry  ai  taa  fmtt 
Ai  beama  ikit  braJt  tkrM^  «t«Mlig  tickle 
Itt  taifMMsh'd  fdMi  wake  «t  kgl. 


Sk^i  whom  I  Wvait  ts 
EtaiiiiiatMngihttt 

And  whM  that  th««ght 
Hy  wry  kMn%  bkad 


ttenrt^itt 


Yet  stiU  in  jmasic  she  ii  nU^  . 

Itt  many  ^  sad  and  liinpk  air  I 
Sack  MpUl  horsi-^eaoh  awcOinc  liM^ 

Thrilk  aM  ae  if  bar  aMd  were  theva. 

Yet  all  who  wartie  to  me  naw, 

How  feeble  when  eoaspared  with  ker  ! 

Mere  types— like  daunting  flowers  that  grow 
Ahare  young  beauty's  sepulchre. 

An^  yel^  mathlnks,  If  thou  couldet  stag, 
t  Would  not  deem  th^  music  such ; 

^Twauld  give  me  back  my  life's  fresh  spring-** 
I'd  loTc^  as  t  lored  ker,  too  much. 

l^ertfcanoe  Ms  l>etter  as  it  Is,— 
I  lore  thee,  sweet,  for  what  thou  art  i 

And  she,  midst  llfe*s  realities. 

Rests  as  a  dream  within  my  heart ! 


ahimaigly^ 


Mir  two  tBltBAt^-dltAKDXOTHlCRS. 

Bf  BihitH  Ckanifef*,  Atuh&r  of  <*  TtudUumi  of  Edin- 
6ni*pV  «*  JiklortM  ^the  ScoffiM  jReMKons/"  ^  ft. 

fivtt  siata  I  on  renanher ,  I  have  been  the  fbndliDg 
mA  pvolegd  of  aid  pcopk.  I  waa  akegtther  nuaed  hi 
tks  kpa  af  greatHFandinothirB,  in  wham  I  waa  singnhrty 
JbriHiinii  having  bo  fewer  than  twa»  who  surritad,  with 
cnii<a  heakh  mA  tntrikct,  to  the  period  aT  my  early 
|ua<h  Ofafeathai«IkaawiMthing,ftra[iinadiedwkHi 
I  waa  a  aava  child  i  and  area  af  grandmothers  I  had  ooas- 
paratlTsty  Uttk  eBperienee^  my  petenml  one  having  died 
ere  I  was  kira,  and  the  ather  being  at  ted  with  aay  fe. 
tkBCv  wka  had  aflkided  her  dignifled  hrfyahip  by  marry- 
faig  bar  *<  right  hobounOhk  daaghter."  It  k  «a  great- 
gTBHdnmlbirt  idoMe  that  I  kok  hack  with  ftvanMitkl 
gMtitttde  fer  the  littk  real  kmawkdge  I  peeaess,  and  the 
kmnft—i  tUBsaorss  of  trwlitianery  gossip  with  whtdi  my 
mhid  k  now  atarsd.  Well  da  I  naseuher  thak  rich, 
atii^  ika»nud  «ilk.f0!wns^  af  whkh  the  pset«rier  i^rits 
waca  dknbed  with  greasy  hafr-pawder,  perhapa  half  a 
asMnry  aU  I  Ketthsr  can  I  fol^  the  proAise  and  va- 
Ittninaaa  angukritkB  af  their  eld  koa^cape,  or  tlieir  long, 
gracafU  waists,  thek  plump  amber  aar^ringe,  and  thek 
ine  ehl  aeTHitauilh.«ntary  feen ! 

I  had  a  country  giami  gieiidHiaHisi  and  a  town  graat- 
giandmethar.  With  the  drat  I  ww  must  feasOkr  In  mty 
chydhoodi  ere  I  had  kfl  my  paternal  4»?aoat4ika  gmOb 
kiClydeedak.  6ke  wasakdy  ftiUofabi  fenHybaBais 
and  keal  legends  of  tha  *<  ridimgi  fisaes,'*  of  which  I  aven 
|at  Rmambir  a  vast  nambcr  af  aameBning  ftagnentt, 
which  I  wattU  not  exchange  Ibr  at  neay  whok  tabimes 
of  laadirii  peatry.  BsttmyaMmory  deesaat  rendnaneh 
fend  rsmambnimes  af  thk  gimt  ginadmother  as  of  thte 
alhcr  s  fer  it  aa  liappened,  tiuit  her  alfeethms  avar  welt  di^ 
rideibetwens  an  and  a  certain  race  af  lamaikshk  ban^ 
laam  wMch  H  waa  bar  pkaaune  «a  lanr^  and  feed  regidarly 
fear  thnes  a^day,  and  whkh  it  became  my  partkedarprina 
la  annoy  with  pebbles  and  the  taam'^seUeys  rqgakriy  aH 
day  ioa|^  Tnas,  I  ssawtimes  was  caaxad  by  the  gaad 
aid  kidy  Inta  yranliag  an  indidgaace  fer  a  given  than 
ta  her  feadiet«4^gged  fevanrites,  1^  tluB  asdodive  pnmlM 
of  th*  kng  baUad  apon  my  knightly  anoeetor,  tha  ftknd 
of  Bmoe^  ta  be  that  night  teoitad  fer  my  piitionkr  DdiA- 
i  andwhiklllsleBedtalnrkwvaieS) 
aade  tton  pkkttifa,  cyvafiMf  the 
bntataspto  and  toaching  asearare  af  that  wild  aMaln- 
gnkr  tris^  asy  kmrt  was  aefteaed  towards  herv  and  I  In- 
wtfdly  vowad  aaveragahi  to  thrawaaauich  m  a  headfel 
af  gravid  at  aitknraoelL  or  henaf  kna*  na!  Jiar  pnnaa 
thmn  aeiam  her  ekhetately  aellkp  twttJtoi^  at  theyk^ 
bkpehlngar  drriig  by  the  walerwatde  bn  the  helmi  nar 
fver4t«Mk»  W  oopitewiatkn  byptapwipg  tolhTMr 
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myaelf  in  the  way  of  hifiM  and  atett,  m  they  ntdad 
•long  the  road, — nor  to  ride  mr  little  frog-like  pcnon 
upon  the  broad  back  of  Tarn  Ah  the  mlll-aiTWV  eren 
though  the  MiiUer  might  aak nolo watMT him!  Allthia, 
and  more,  I  would  half  reaolve  while  the  spell  waa  upon 
me;  jH,  aomehow  or  odier,  I  nerer  (then  nor  since) 
cobM  eontriye  to  keep  a  resolotioa  longer  than  till  the 
opportunity  occurred  of  brealdng  it ;  and  so,  after -peace- 
ably, permitting  myself  to  be  transported  bedward  by 
Nurse  Jenny,  and  lulled  aslecp»  though  only  seTen  o*elook, 
with  the  song  of  the  Lariston  worm — ^fit  afterpicoe  to  my 
relative's  tragic  ballad — I  usually  awoke  next  morning 
no  bHter  boy  than  ever,  and,  like  the  washed  sow,  fell 
to,  as  stoutly  as  erer,  to  the  great  business  of  the  day 
•^laying  waste  the  barn-yard  of  all  its  bantams,  insult- 
ing the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  tnrkey-codc,  clinging 
to  the  heads  of  cart-horses  (all  in  my  great-grandmother*s 
sight),  and  taking  rides  whererer,  and  upon  whatsoerer 
horses,  I  could  get  them. 

This  bad  conduct  of  my  juvenile  years  prevented  me 
from  ever  being  upon  thoroughly  good  terms  with  my 
country  great*  grandmother,  and,  I  believe^  had  the  effect 
of  losing  me  the  legacy  of  her  inconceivable  treasure  of 
crown^pieces,  (the  profit  of  sixty  years*  good  spinning,) 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  our  domestic,  she  kept 
in  thive  large  wechU^  and  brought  out  of  doors  every 
;  Sunday  forenoon,  while  the  rest  were  at  church,  to  air 
in  the  sun  !  Peace,  however,  to  her  ashes,  and  peace  to 
those  delicious  bread-and-butter  days,  of  which  the  dear 
recollection  is  so  closely  associated  with  her  memory! 
She  was  ever  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserved,  and  her 
wecht'fuUa  of  crown-pieces  were  perhaps,  after  all,  better 
bestowed  upon  my  poor  far-«way  couain,  young  Blaw- 
i*-ma-lug,  who,  by  their  means,  vrent  to  college,  and 
afterwards  became  an  acceptable  preacher  of  the  word. 

My  remembrances  of  my  town  great-grandmother  are 
much  more  unqualifiedly  beatific  With  her  memory  is 
associated  the  delight  I  experienced  on  first  approaching 
and  residing  in  the  romantic  and  (to  me)  wonderful  city 
of  Edinburgh, — ^the  transport  with  which  I  alighted  at 
her  magnificent  door  in  Teviot  Row, — the  kind  reception 
.  which  she  gave  me,— 4nd  the  great  progress  which  I  im- 
mediately made  in  her  favour,  to  the  evident  death  of  her 
ladyship's  huge  Tom  cat, .  who  took  to  his  rug  soon  after 
.my  arrival,  and,  in  spite  of  his  mistress's  attentions  and 
assurances  of  unabated  esteem,  never  more  caught  mouse 
or  combed  whisker  in  this  sublunary  vrorld.  I  also  re- 
member, with  feelings  of  great  pleasure,  being  taken  for 
the  first  time,  in  my  lady's  carriage,  to  what  I  then 
thought  a  splendid  Episcopal  chapel.  In  Skinners*  Close, 
1  her  ladyship  being  of  that  persuasion,  as  her  father,  the 
great  peraecMtor  of  the  second  Charles*s  time,  had  been 
before  her.  It  was  a  aomewhat  singular  occasion ;  for 
.  the  nonjurant  clergy  had  that  day  detennined,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Ch^vlier's  death,  to  pray  publicly  for  the 
king  de  facto,  and  a  great  part  of  their  congregations  had, 
on  the  contrary,  resolved  to  cough  and  snufile  down  the 
detested  innovation.  My  great-grandmother  waa  of  this 
-way  of  thinking,  and  vrent  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
setting  her  ftwe  against  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  base 
concession  to  the  powers  that  were ;  while  I  had  instruo> 
tiooB  to  contribute  my  nose  (none  of  the  shortest)  and 
throat  to  the  good  cause,  as,  she  said,  the  testimony  of 
babes  and  sucklings  waa  sure  to  be  of  account  upon  this 
occasion.  On  entering  the  chapd,  which  was  in  the  top- 
flat  of  ahouse  at  the  bottom  of  the  dose,  I  was  so  entran- 
ced in  admiration  of  the  altar-^eoe  and  ftumitnre^  which 
it  is  needless  to  say  were  humbleenough,  that  I  could  not 
have  mustered  breath  for  so  much  as  a  sneeze  though  my 
.  life  had  depended  upon  it.  But  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  when  the  abhorred  vrords  came  to  be  pro- 
nounced, I  had  quite  regained  my  oompoeure,  and  w» 
fidly  prepared  to  justify  the  calculations  which  my  lady' 
had  formed  respecting  the  powers  of  my  naial  oigan. 
Whm  8h9  g»v«  Uif  prMODoertod  signali  Hmtfoanp  I  . . 


M 


Mew  a  blaol  m  leod 


Were  ne'er  prepbc<k  oooada  a^  ftsll  of 
and  hw  ladyship  and  many  oliMrB  ahuflfa 
fieet,  and  coughing  as  If  they  wooM  luivw  fbinteJ,  «tt 
a  HigUand  veteran,  who  had  loat  «  bmsA  mt  CuHafa 
chppiured  i^onthedeek  to  admfarati«n  with  its 
otitnte,  net'one  word  of  the  Mabop'a  be— dictia 
fads  most  graekms  Mijesty  was  herd  hy  m  single 
dual  present.     One  old  door-keeper,  or  ofthe 

had  certainly  Uved  since  the  sknIldBir  dn js  sf  ^oad  BUa 
Forman,  fill  so  fiadignant  at  the  ooncOlsUiry  spirit  iks 
evinoed  by  modem  paetors»  that  fan  rmm  frvm  his  « 
and  walked  out  till  the  prayer  was  erer,  mmA  I  ha«ek« 
infinrmed  that  he  continued  to  do  so  fiira0venl7eH!i^«> 
long  as  he  lived. 

My  greal-grandmother  was  quite  em^UBlnd  witk  tk 
energy  and  success  of  my  **  blast ;"  and  wHhen  wt  fma 
the  carriage,  caressed  me  without  mcspcy,  till  the  titft- 
ting  grains  whIA  I  drew  up  frwn  her  mualiaa,  mairK 
both  cough  and  aneese  In  good  eameeC  I  waa  U^ 
complimented,  too,  by  many  of  her  ladysliip'a  — ynfc^ 
vtff  friends,  vrho  declared  that  they  ca— idered  the  M- 
culous  sound  I  had  produced  quite  ae  good  a  hit  at  lie 
Bishop  Abomethy,  as  that  which  had  tiiat  day  b^& 
Mr  Alexander  Allan,  the  clergyman  of  the  naighhesnc 
chapel,  where  a  jaoobite  maniac,  called  Xjdrd  BsbiTtra 
roee  fitnn  his  seat  on  hearing  the  prayer  for  the  ra^  & 
mily,  shook  his  stick  in  the  mini«ter*a  &oe,  and  a- 
daimed,  **  De*il  but  an  ye  had  the  hale  paek  o*  than  a 
the  1>ottom  o*  your  stamack,  Sanners  !** 
.  This  ludicrous  exploit  of  mine,  I  am  ooorlnoed,  mtd 
me  good  three  months  of  the  High  School,  at  which  s  dm 
attendance  of  four  or  trt  years  to  come,  -waa  the  eocsHB 
of  my  fiither  pladng  me  under  the  proCectioQ  of  my  ten 
great-grandmother — this  constituting  a  great  prnpanii 
of  the  education  of.  young  country  gentlemen  of  my  tiae. 
Her  ladyship,  out  of  fondness  for  me,  and  anxioos  takm 
more  of  me'  to  herself,  wrote  to  my  father  that  h  n 
absurd  to  think  of  placing  so  little  and  gentle  a  bsj  a 
I  (far  I  had  made  myself  a  perfect  lamb  to  li«r)  memf 
such  a  parcel  of  btersas  the  High  Schocd  boya,  whs  wot 
then  the  very  terror  of  the  town ;  though,  when  I  to 
afterwards  placed  in  the  *'  gaits'  class  **  of  this  renewsd 
seminary,  I  must  confess  that,  with  my  robust,  m^ 
strength,  I  found  no  difllculty  in  Uckmg  all  the  be^  tk 
length  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  even  had  one  or  tm 
drawn  battles  with  some  so  fiu*  in  as  Oeoar. 

I  had  now  succeeded  in  completely  ingratiating  aivatf 
with  my  great-grandmother,  and  was  almost  cenatsadf 
In  her  sodety.     She  did  not  keep  mudi  ooapany ;  Cv. 
in  truth,  all  the  friends  of  her  early  days  had  died  sai; 
from  around  her,  and  she  could  not  acoomnaodate  hovV 
to  the  new  fashions  and  feeUngs  of  those  younger 
who  might  have  aimed  at  succeeding  to  them  In  hw 
teem.    "Neither  did  she  stir  much  out  of  doors ;  md  a 
for  employing  her  time  in  reading,  that  waa  entirely  sat 
of  the  question,  for  she  had  not  the  least  taste  for  pstia 
letters ;  and,  as  it  had  not  been  the  frshion  for  yoai^ 
ladies  in  her  .time  to  study  aught  in  the  shape  of  besH 
saving  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  she  eonsiia^ 
ed  it  a  duty  to  persist  in  ngecting  all  less  severe  modes  d 
mental  tmdm  and  improvement.    I  was  afanoit  her  snh 
companion,  and  when  I  was  not  with  her,  she  would  bl 
silent  and  alone,  for  whole  forenoons,  upon  a  high  fcartnl 
dl>ow-chair  in  the  parlour,  looking  out  at  the  large  rsin4 
stones  of  the  old  Town-wall,  which  fronted  her  windows, 
— her  strange  black  eyes  wide  open,— her  noUe  old  fifan 
quite  erectr-— her  neck  envdoped  In  a  white  plaited  roC 
like  that  in  which  the  old  Countess  of  Mar  (the  pnoept- 
ress  of  James  the  Sixth)  is  painted, — and  her  long  bsoj 
arms,  hali^-shrouded  in  black  silk  mitts,  hanging  Itstlesilj 
over  the  lateral  pnjeotions  of  her  chair.     What  was  tia 
tenor  of  her  cogitations,  or  if  she  thought  at  all,  oa  tbea 
occasions,  I  never  could  discover.  .  I  have  come  qaiedy 
into  thexo^m  wihMtfdt  •fprwdied  Jicr  p^nooi  wd  ero^ 
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Vn»  Fkualey  town  to  Spitalfiel*t 

Wm  uoDy  a  hungry  meetin* ; 
An*  even  the  pAinfa*  Galvhiek 

Fell  down  albre  thee  greetin' ; 
The  very  baimies  changed  thefar  cheer. 

An*  lookit  gash  an*  grierin* ; 
Thou  dour,  tmeoney,  Pbpieh  year, 

Thy  akaith  is  pest  retrierin' ! 

Oy  thy  warst  crime  it  yet  to  name. 

An'  laith  am  I  to  lay  it, 
For  thou  hast  brought  our  land  to  shame, 

An*  ruin'd  those  who  sway  it  ;• 
'Gainst  all  experience  tried  an*  good. 

Sin*  mankind's  first  creation, 
Thou*st  open*d  a  devouring  flood 

To  overwhelm  the  nation. 

Now  let  the  cocks  o*  Calvin  oraw. 

Their  kaims  are  croppit  sairly ; 
An*  Luther's  rhamers  to  the  wa* 

Hae  got  their  backs  set  fairly ; 
Faith  thou  hast  glen  them  baith  a  fa', 

For  a*  their  blausts  an'  harming. 
And  left  them  caulder  cool  to  blaw 

Than  thou  hast  done  the  farming. 

Fareweel,  thou  auld  sneckdrawin*  jade  ! 

The  queen  o*  priests  an*  prosers; 
Where  ane  by  thee  has  profit  made, 

A  thousand  hae  been  losers ; 
But  yet  I  owe  thee  ftrewell  meet, 

For  gift  whilk  nane  could  marrow, 
For  thou  hast  brought  an  angel  sweet 

Unto  the  Braes  o*  Yarrow. 

Mount  Baiger,  December  25,  1829. 


ENGLAND  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  1829. 
Bff  WiBUm  Weir. 

THKaE*s  mutteriog  on  the  quarter-deck. 

And  railing  at  the  bow ; 
There's  mutiny  aboard  us,  boys, 

Ere  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

The  coxswain  swears  the  jury-mast 

Must  not  be  cut  away ; 
The  boatswain  blasts  his  eyes,  and  fain 

Would  save  yon  old  back-stay. 

A  scud  is  gathering  o'er  the  waves, 
The  sky  looks  thick  and  brown ; 

And  they  all  prate  on,  nor  lend  a  hand. 
Though  the  gallant  ship  go  down. 

While  steering  through  a  laughing  tide, 

Ne*er  heed  an  empty  Word ; 
But  if  they  growl  When  the  tempest  raves. 

Then  heave  them  overboard. 

We*i«  smote  the  foremost  man  of  earth. 
And  rode  through  wintry  seas ; 

God  cannot  will  that  we  should  sink 
In  but  a  passing  breeze. 

When  Europe,  leagued  against  us,  came* 
We  broke  through  their  array ; 

And  dash'd  their  reeling  barks  aside, 
As  they  were  ooeau*s  s£|«y. 

In  vain  did  Holland's  arrows  fly, 

And  France's  eagles  soar ; 
The  Russian  bear  might  suck  hit  ptWiy 

For  he  could  do  no  more ! 


The  God  of  Buttles  here  m  i^ 
Wa  triomph'd  in  his  night ; 

Who  strive  against  Him  aye  nniit  h$ 
The  vanquish'd  in  the  i%ht. 

Then  ttaady,  boys!  'tUaUajest, 
Thoqgh  squalls  tiiick  round  us  bkir  ; 

Nail  ye  the  ooloara  to  the  m 
Husa!  right  on  we  go! 


«v 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  RIVAL  OIAKT8— AIT  IRI8B 

TRADITION. 

Bjf  Robert  CarruiherB,  EdUor  ^f  the  Imenuea  Qmnw. 

WnrnvAan  of  the  high  hills  near  the  Bay  of  Bundalk, 
and  skirting  thfe  woods  of  Ravensdale,  a  stream  winds 
onward  to  the  aea,  its  banks  garnished  with  villas,  cotta- 
ges, mills,  and  bleaching-greens — a  fidr  and  fragrant 
landscape  that  like  a  garden  smiles,  and  scents  the  seas, 
— ^its  cultured  beauty  blending  with  the  wilder  graces 
and  luxuriance  of  the  soil.  By  the  side  of  this  romantic 
stream,  one  fine,  cloudless  afternoon  in  August,  a  delicate 
youth  and  female,  neither  of  whom  appeared  to  have  seen 
twenty  summers,  were  wandering  in  silence,  thehr  eyes  fre- 
quently turned  to  each  other  with  ahemate  glances  of  youth- 
ful vivacity  and  half-subdued  tenderness.  Stopping  at  one 
of  the  loops  or  bends  of  the  river  where  a  narrow  stream 
is  drawn  off  for  the  supply  of  a  distant  mill, — "  Methinks,'* 
said  the  young  lady, "  so  gallant  a  youth  as  Martin  0*Con- 
nor  might  step  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor  daihsd,  wiUi 
only  this  rude  pUnk  interpooed  between  her  and  the  w». 
ters."— "  Even  so,  fair  maiden,**  r^iofned  the  youth,  step- 
ping to  her  side,  ''  let  us  clear  this  dangerous  pass,**  and 
snatching  up  his  fair  companion  in  his  arms,  he  phiced 
her  in  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  rustic  bridge. 

"  Know  ye  not,**  resumed  the  lady,  "  that  we  are  now 
in  the  Und  of  fitery  ?  This  sheltered  woodland,  where  the 
verdure  is  marked  with  rings  of  fi^ssh  and  vivid  green, 
has  for  ages  immemorial  been  the  haunt  of  the  aerial 
visitants  of  earth,  and  many  a  tale  Is  told  of  the  gentle 
sprites  that  print  the  greensward  on  the  long,  dewy,  moon^ 
light  evenings  of  summer.  Yonder  ruined  convent,  too» 
has  its  legendary  story.  There  dwelt,  in  odier  times,  a 
holy  man,  now  blessed  and  canonized,  whose  sole  employ- 
ment it  was  to  tend  the  poor,  and  speed  their  souls  to 
heaven.  Over  tiiis  fountain,  in  whose  basin  he  would 
stand  barefoot  at  snnrlse,  and  repeat  his  psalter,  his  spi- 
rit, it  is  said,  still  hovers,  and  pours  the  balm  of  comfort 
into  the  souls  of  weary  pilgrims.  *| 

"  Rosa,**  refdied  Martin,  '^  oeest  thou  yonder  high  hill 
—the  hill  of  Fougbart,  with  its  circular  mount,  fallen 
dinrch,  and  sunken  graves?— -there,  underanamelessstone, 
sleep  the  ashes  of  a  hero — of  the  hot  and  valorous  Edward 
Bruce.  He  died  in  battle,  his  fHends  lying  in  heaps 
around  him,  and  his  royal  brother's  ships,  too  late  to  save, 
riding  proudly  in  the  bay.  One  hour  more,  and  they 
would  have  gained  the  beach — another  struggle,  and  the 
day  might  have  been  won.  Yet  I  would  not,  Rosa,  ex- 
change the  dying  thoughts  of  this  warrior,  though  full  of 
sorrow  and  deqwir,  for  the  godly  fame  of  the  fah*est 
priest  that  e'er  told  beads  in  monastery,  or  shrived  the 
passing  soul.** 

•*  A  here,  a  very  hero!**  rejoined  the  young  lady, 
laughbig,  *<  a  Nhd  of  the  Nine  Hostages !  Thou  shouhlst 
have  been  a  soldier,  Martin.     But 

'  Peace  has  its  victories  no  less  than  war  j* 

and  surely  he  who  communes  with  the  spirit  of  God  in 
these  calm  soBtudcs— who  tends  the  sick  and  destitute, 
and  takes  the  sting  from  death,  b  worthy  the  blessing 


'*  The  young  and  beautilU,'*  inteifupied  the  youtii. 
'^  Thou  art  ever  right,  Rosa.  Ona  touch  of  truth  and  na- 
ture  dissolves  the  illttsioos  of  romaaoe,  as  the  blessed  son. 
•hint  dispQit  tiM  gloom  sad  phnloMt  of  the  n^" 


mm  ttwnvtam  lithury  jotiitMAii:  oi; 
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"*  ShaMI  gp  Qiy  wlHi  ty  Jiwtptliii  r  wdd  thw  lady; 

for  I  8M  the  grmre  0r  OMdlili  thagtol^  aM  te  yonder 
damn  his  migNyidfttl^  PmumwW  UmStmwaitm,  threw 
Ihc  poieon** 

'*  Which  CiKiiUhi  fWiOlowed  as  ha  stooped  to  drink  at 
the  watarfiOir  added  Jfartin.  ^  I  Ibiey  I  kttaw  it  alL 
But  let  iM^haslen  to  the  spot)  tbr  tmt  tradHloiial  story- 
teUers,  like  the  noiAi  of  old^  hvia  a  taste  for  the  pic 
taresqne.** 

The  sceoe  of  tha  gitat'e  death  ia>  laiiH,  a  wild  wwnan- 
ticspoC.  Aledgeofcr^g^rDckseacteadsacnMstheriTSK^ 
tatereepUiig  its  progress,  and  forming  aboTe  a  deep,  dark, 
warelesB  pool^— 

<*  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below** — 

firom  which  the  waters  are  precipitated  In  one  unhrokeo 
sheet,  white  and  flowing  as  the  tail  of  an  Andiian  steed. 
A  tremendons  carity,  hollowed  out  of  the  dark^grey  rock, 
ifrith  several  smaller  cells  or  reoeptades  of  the  same  rugged 
material,  receive  the  agitated  dement  below,,  whenoe  it 
again  rises  to  the  snr&oe  of  the  stream,  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  fall,  bubbling  like  a  boiling  oanldran.  Hie  out- 
hanging  banks  are  covered  with  light  feathtfy  bhnches 
and  shrubs,  waving  in  all  the  rank  luxuriance  of  nature, 
their  thin  tops  bending  Imd  dipfing  in  the  stream,  and 
forming  a  delidous  shady  retreat  tor  the  yellow-^Mckled 
trout  and  salmon,  which  are  seen  darting  above  the  gtassy 
surface  of  thepooL 

**  Now,**  said  Roaa,  "  that  We  have  gated  our  fill  upon 
the  scene,  shall  I  tell  thee  the  legend  which  our  wond«- 
loving  peasantry  relate  of  the  rival  giants?  But  st<qp — 
I  see  a  better  chronider  approach,  Ur  yonder  oomes  old 
Judith,  whose  tales  and  predictions  ars^  mnong  h«  cooa- 
peers,  predous  as  the  Sibylline  leaves.** 

As  she  tpoke,  the  villsfe  prophetess,  agreyJiaired,  wi- 
thered bddam,  appareUed  in  a  tattered  red  doak,  under 
the  hood  of  which  her  keen  Uaek  eyes  shot  fiarth  signi^ 
ficant  glances,  Joined  the  youthful  paUv  ^^  aooeated  them 
in  a  mingled  strain  of  courtesy  and  freedom.  Acquaint- 
ing the  9ig9d  dame  with  the  su^ect  of  thdr  diacoune,  J«- 
dith  agreed  to  satisfy  thdr  curiosity,  though  not  until, 
like  the  high-bom  lady  in  Marmion,  sho  had  parleyed  with 
**  yea  and  nay,**  and  coquetted  as  if  kwth  to  exhibit  before 
her  wondering  and  admiring  anditora. 

**  Once  upona  time,**  bcfan  the  crsoe,  in  the  true  Mi- 
lesian stery-telling  strain*— *''onoe  upon  a  time,  many  hn»> 
dred  years  ago,  wnen  all  this  country  round  waa  nothing 
but  graling  land,  and  the  people  that  lived  along  the  banks 
of  this  river  subdsted  by  feeding  cattle,  and  sdling  them  to 
the  upper  farmers  and  sifuires,  there  lived  a  greett  gtant 
called  Faramore  MaeShandeen,  whose  honse  wns  on  the 
top  of  Foughart  HiU  yonder,  where  you  see  the  walls  of 
the  old  church.  Wel^  Taramore  was  the  sti'ungest  asan 
in  all  the  country ;  he  could  take  ten  men  by  the  scn|^ 
of  the  neck,  Just  as  you  could  take  a  rat — barriqg  your 
presence.  Miss  Rosa-land  shake  thdr  heads  together.  He 
conquered  all  the  people  round,  and  took  their  cat^  keep- 
ing the  owners  as  herds  to  tend  them.  In  tUa  way  be 
lived  for  a  long  time,  until  one  Cncullin,  another  great 
f  iant  that  lived  in  the  south  country,  heard  of  our  Bsra- 
more,  and  came  to  fight  him.  Now,  before  George,  my 
young  lady,  thit 'Cucullln  was  the  greatest  man  in  C]iri»> 
tendom,  for  when  hefdladeepj  H  took  ten  men  to  wnke 
Mm.  Paramore  having  heard  that  CuonlUn  was  oemiiv, 
laid  his  schemes  to  kill  him  if  he  could,  and  sent  all  his 
herds  out  bdiind  the  mountains,  that  they  micht  be  out 
of  the  way.  "When  he  saw  the  grest  giant  oomfaig,  he  ran 
into  the  hoiis%  and  told  his  wile  how  to  ael^  H«  Anb 
went  and  lay  down  in  hSo  he^  eovering  hhswrif  np  with 
the  bhmkelk  In  eame  CncnUhs^  Mke  the  aide  of  a  hiH, 
and  asked,  with  a  voice  like  a  war-trumpet,  if  Psraaseee 
MaeShandeen  the  fjantwnt  at  h»me.  <  No»' sali  Para- 
more^  wife,  *  he  is  gene  to  the  plain  where  the  entde 
are  gwaing;  hot  come  in»af<d  get  asnaariirwshmsit '  He 
cr^  tgto  tke  h«««  «A  hlf  (iMidi 


Ihr.    'Uf^ 


that  aomdwdy  was  fas  tlM  bed,  ha 
'  Only  my  youngest  ehOd,  tha  M—aya* 
feiries  imn  away  with  leet  hoBfi  Bt%* 
*  Ha,*  said  CocuUhs,  « ha  ie  a  iaa  tear 
got|any  teelkr  and  he  pat  his 
Plsramore  getting  his  fingv  in  his 
the  top  of  it,  nheii  Cncullin 
be  as  strong  in  the  Jaws  aa  . 
sdf  cannot  come  near  tliem  !* 

«  Mdchy  then  handed  him  a  iM^a 
the  iron  ffvdU  baked  inside  of  it,  i  ~ 
disoovemd,  heasked  what  H  waa  pnt 
band,*  says  the  wif%  ^always  hne  fain 
as  he  must  hgf  awnelhlng  sol 
hU  meals.*    CnadUn,  not  to  he  b^ted  Ids  vHnl. 
shift  to  eat  it  up»  wh4n  Melehy  aald,  <  I 
band  was  at  home,  hr  the  wind  Unw 
the  house.* 

'  What  woidd  he  ^  tf  h«  wen  at 
oullin. 

<  O,*  replied  the  eannkif  wife,  *  ht 
his  arms  round  the  hauee,  md  lifting  it  nqp»  tnmtheini 
tothe  windT 

<  Wdl,*  sdd  Cnenmn,  *  IH  try  what  I  can  do;'  a 
he  turned  round  the  whole  Imkbq,  wUb  Pintnimne  a^ 
Mdchy  and  aD." 

'<  No,  no^  Judith,**  faiterropted  her  aaditnra;  *  ths 
will  never  do;  why,  it  b  wone  ^lan  tlie  cnke  and  At 
girdle.*' 

"  Smile  on^  my  jewels,  smile  on,*  rjolaad  the  eld  as- 
man ;  **  but  it's  dl  true.  The  old  tisnea  wew*ut  & 
theee,  bad  luck  to  them,  when  a  hody  silfliEt  m  wcfi  b 
exported  to  the  bosom  of  Afirica.  But  ynaH  see  vht 
became  of  him.  Wdl,  the  giant  tben  cnqnind  the  wm 
to  the  stock-ferm,  but  instead  of  directiD^  liim  ri^  di 
wife  tdd  him  to  fo  aerees  the  moantaina 
and  enquire  on  the  other  side^     Aa  aaan  na  Ise 


a 
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PBram<nre  started  up,  and  taking  with  liim  m  hif  kaife.  j 
bagof  salt,and  aboxof  pdeon— thedendilnit  hi  Chni' 
tendom — he  set  off  by  anearwayfiBrthelhmi.  Hcsbk 
met  with  the  great  giant. 

'  Who  are  yon  ?*  asked  Cucullin. 

'  I  am  a  herd  that  minds  the  catdc  of  my  mmlrf  &( 
mighty  Paramore  MacSiiandeen.' 

*  Where  is  your  master  ?' 

'  He  is  out  behind  the  mountaina,  m  great  wif  iC 
hunting  with  the  glanto  that  live  on  tbe  other  dde.* 

'  What  does  lie  get  for  Anner  whan  he  Im^ih^  hn- 
abouts?* 

*  O,  he  Just  takei  hold  of  a  bnllodc,  and  afler  dayi^^ 
he  kindles  a  fire  and  roasts  it,  eating  one  half  hiinatf,aBJ 
giving  the  other  half  to  his  huntsmen  and  herds.* 

'  Then  I  shall  do  the  same,*  sdd  CnculBn,  and  he  raJd 
forward,  and  caught  hold  of  a  young  buBock.  IVrantft 
got  hold  of  one  of  the  horns,  as  if  striving  to  prevent  bin. 
and  Cucullin  polling  at  the  other,  the  poor  heaet  wvimb 
rent  asunder.  They  tiien  kindled  a  fire  with  the  bfaade 
of  a  tree  which  they  pulled  down,  and  Cocnllio  ale  th 
half,  Pknmiore  giving  him  plenty  of  sdt.  CoealliB  tks 
leapt  from  one  mountoln  to  the  other  and  hack  ^aia, » 
vend  times,  by  way  of  exercise  after  dinner,  when  heiA 
very  dry  and  widied  to  drink.  HeadcedPhramorewhit 
hb  master  did  when  he  was  dry.     '  O,*  said  ^  otbo, 

*  he  goes  down  to  the  river  to  a  plaoe  which  I  sUI  An 
you,  and  drinks  of  the  stream.'  Down  they  went  to  tkii 
sweet  wild  fell,  where  I  have  stood  many  m  time  Md<& 
casting  fortunes  for  the  poor  felks;  more  by  tokea,  I 
must  see  Pether  Beariha  (toothlen  Ptter)  in  hbeetsm 
yonder ;  for  Peter  has  been  canted  tip  by  Om  squhe  6r 
his  rent,  and  knows  net  how  to  toitl  hims^  '*  Hen,' 
sdd  thedy  IWamore,  *mymaster  stoops  down  and  open 
hb  mouth  across  the  fUl,  lettiiy  not  a  dnqp  passtfflbcB 
quenched ;  and  I  have  heard  him  eay,1herei8  notvockr 
man  in  IrdMieoaM4olhe  OEe.*— '  Ay,*aBid  Cacd&i, 

*  but  you  may  tdl  him  Gertie  i*«id  as  layhig^  he  hid 
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"vrlieii  my  oogHatlonfl  w«re  Intermptad  by  the  mfptmnnet 
of  Afiippa  at  the  door,  wfth  my  portaumtiMa  on  hit 
slioiildflr,  grinnlnf  moet  pertentootly,  and  ehatterf Df  oat» 
**  £bbery  tin;  teady,  mana.*  1  ipranf  up,  and  ibilowed 
lilxn  to  tiia  beadi,  where  a  boat  whh  two  hardy  rowert 
Imy  waitinf  me.  When  we  reached  tiie  canoe,  Aprlppa 
turned  sharp  round  on  me,  and  grinned  out,  **  MiiWi 
alwmy  keep  a  CrlMmas  a  troe  Bookra  style ;  no  a  nigger 
mble  a  work  a  two  day  after,  for  em  drink."  He  added, 
*^  Aggie  berry  good  nigger — a  nebber  was  drunk ;  a  hate 
■angaree,  and  a  like  you  berry  mnch  fbr  a  massa,  if  yon 
bay  me ;  and  if  you  do,  me  nebber  sham  sick,  nor  go  to 
ItoapltaL**  At  tiie  eondusiofi  of  this  speech,  he  pitched 
my  portmanteau  into  the  canoe.  Jumped  in  himself,  roar- 
ad  lustily  fbr  me  to  follow,  and,  to  show  his  zeal  for  me, 
swrore  as  lustQy  In  negro  iVendi  and  sailor's  English  to 
lita  fellow-niggers  to  pull  off.  The  rowers  diook  their 
lieads  in  token  of  assent,  and,  stretching  forth  their  brawny 
arms,  their  oars  parted  the  calm  blue  wares  of  one  of  the 
liireHest  and  largest  bays  our  West  Indies  can  boast ;  and, 
alter  a  ft  w  minutes'  rowing,  we  shot  round  a  sharp  pro- 
montory, and  our  tnXL  bark  floated  on  tiie  Atlantic 

It  was  a  lorely  cTening ;  nertr  shall  I  forget  its  gor- 
geous brightness.  It  was  the  ftrewdl  of  what  Aifleri 
bas  well  called  a'' giomata  stupendo.**  Thesun  wasset- 
ting  in  a  Heryglow,  and  slanting  his  last  rays  across  theun- 
liified  boeom  of  the  vast  Atlantic  All  was  cabn  and  stUl ; 
not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring ;  no  morement  on  the 
fi^e  of  nature,  saye  the  undulating  swell  of  the  glittering 
•ea,  whoee  waTss  seemed  to  heaye  up  to  the  sun,  as  If  sad 
mt  the  parting,  and  as  if  anxious  to  catch  and  reflect  some 
of  his  stUl  lingering  glory.  And  surely  never  did  a  scene 
more  flt  the  gorgeous  light  thrown  over  it  We  coasted 
a  lorely  island.  A  huge,  but  beautifully  ridi  and  mag- 
niflcent,  mass  of  rerdnre  rose  firom  the  dear  and  mirrored 
deep,  ending  In  immense  mountains,  clothed  to  the  top 
with  foliage  of  a  bright  beauty,  that  shamed  the  dingy  dye 
of  European  forests,  broken  here  and  there  with  patches 
of  brushwood,  and  studded  with  negro  gardens ;  whUe  at 
erery  turn  lordy  Talleys  opened  to  the  riew,  richly  cuU 
tiTated,  and  waring  wiUi  canes,  while  down  to  the  waters 
brink  all  was  Terdure,  said  the  sweet  soft  turf  seemed  to 
kiss  the  wild  ways  Into  quietness.  To  me  it  appeared  like 
Fairfland — some  bright  rislon  of  another  world.  All 
that  poets  have  written — all  that  painters  have  created — 
seemed  tame,  and  paled  their  ineffectual  ilres  In  the  com- 
parison. There  were  bayS|  such  as  Dian  would  hare  loTed 
to  lave  In,  on  whoee  sides 


«  HUl  upon  hUl  npUlb  hie  ipley  breast, 
And  rioh  woods  waya  abora  the  watvy 
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streamlets,  to  which  those  of  Castaly  are  a  mockery,  de- 
sendiog  like  sIlTer  threads  fhmi  the  mountains ; — rocks, 
woods,  and  headlands,  heaped  one  on  another  in  a  pro- 
fbdon  that  enchanted,  while  it  amaxed;  and  ssa  ward 
dn  the  horixon,  dusters  of  lordy  Islands,  like  **  captain 
Jewels  In  a  carcanet,"  studded  the  ocean's  edge,  **  flooded 
in  light  that  flamed  like  molten  gold.** 

Long  ere  we  reached  our  destination  the  sun  had  set ; 
but  the  moon's  sweet  and  almost  painfully  clear  light 
helped  us  on  our  way ;  and,  as  we  neared  the  shore,  the 
shadows  of  the  immense  dark  tall  trees,  the  growth  of 
ages,  were  flung  acroes  our  path.  In  a  few  moments  we 
were  running  the  canoe  up  a  small  creek,  through  a  plaguy 
Jabble,  caused  by  the  meeting  of  a  roaring,  boisterous  tor- 
rent with  the  tide  of  the  Athuitic  The  water  being 
roofli,  and  the  boat  rotten,  an  unlucky  Jolt,  as  I  wa«  pre- 
paring to  spring  on  shore,  took  our  fraU  bark  In  the  dde^ 
snd  lent  myself,  Agrippa,  Casar,  and  Kero  WHberfbro^ 
tpliah  into  the  water.  Howerer,  as  the  place  was  ihal- 
low,  and  plenty  of  hands  waiting  our  arrind,  we  recorer- 
ed  cor  feet  in  what  the  nlfgers  called  $o<m  ftme ;  bat  my 
bead  was  swimming,  and  I  was  perfectly  oonfUscd.  AU 
I  remember  was  my  entering,  or  rather  being  ent^re4 
Into,  a  room  steaming  with  heat  and  hlmdredo— -ewallow* 


ingatumUer  of  eaagvea,  aad  veeUng  toahemniaeli  hang 
fiirmeln  in  open  gaDery  oyer  the  principal 
the  house,  but,  in  order  to  attain  which  dsilfhie 
tion,  IhadtobeaMistedbyviyooB^anfemlamliivtnBe, 
Agrippa  aad  Nero.    Htm  a  sound  sleep  spaodUyoytttaok' 
me,  and  dosed  my  Obttfiaas  Bve, 

I  wakened  firomtiie  midst  of  a  horrible  ik'ea  in,  aaioia 
complete  mixture  of  drowning,  and  death,  and  the  deril, 
and  raw  head  and  bloody  beaes,  ten  oyer  poor  Fassli  met 
with  after  a  supper  of  uneookad  poric ;  bnl^  aba !  I  was 
only  out  of  Otoe  PkadeoMmlma  into  another  ;-~mf  e«n 
were  assailed  by  tiie  nolae  of  Tlunbooa  aad  shadi  shosks, 
mingled  with  tlM  singing  of  tba  mfroea  below  aaMng  the 
n«gro  houses.  I  teswd  about  in  a  sort  of  yaway  torpor 
fbr  a  considerable  time,  tiU  the  noisanoa  of  noise  sho^ 
stop — Infatuated  as  I  was,  to  think  that  any  thing  oa  earth 
would  stop  a  nsgro  oa  Christaua day!  Soddsalya  aora- 
plng  of  flddiss  and  dattsrlag  of  tamheriaes  yexad  tiM  eva 
at  morning  andmyaslf^  aoosapaaled  by  the  ratHing  of 
huge  MudgeoBs  aad  duba  agaJaet  the  wooilwi  walls  of  thr 
house,  which  only  ceoaed  at  Inlcryalsy  to  adaiit  die  annTs 
horrid  screaming  of  the  whole  gang  i^  aegrees,  who  had 
come  up  to  wldimyfHends  and  myself  aftoay^  asthey 
cdledit.  Three  tlmee  did  they  perambuklB  the  mansiOBy 
when  slap  went  eyery  door,  and  la  they  riidiid  Ilka  aats^ 
when  dieir  dwelling  Is  attacked.  Hell  sssmed  to  hsra 
opened,  and  all  the  deyils  to  be  maUng  holiday ;  but  thero 
was  method  in  dieir  madness.  They  first  radied  to  ttai 
bedroom-door  of  my  friend  their  master,  where  they 
struck  up  a  modulated  ydl,  which  I  afterwards  undsr^ 
stood  was  thdr  Christmas  JnbQee.  AAsr  psrfbrmlnf 
this,  seemingly  inuch  to  thdr  own  satlifhcttoB,  they  pra- 
eeeded  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  there  they  capcnd 
away  In  a  style  that  would  haye  put  to  the  blush  our  ex- 
cdlent  manager's  whde  collection  of  dancing  Indians  In 
the  fkrce  of  "  Rdl>inson  Crusoe"  I  Impmdeatly  pra- 
truded  too  much  of  my  person  oyer  the  edge  of  my  haau 
modc,  when  my  white  nightcap'  eatdiingthdr  ey«^  they 
made  me  the  centre  of  attraction,  andinamonieat,BMn, 
women,  children,  flddlert,  fUfva,  dmnuaers,  and  dancers, 
were  phrouettlng  round  ma.  I  InsttDcUydy  drew  in  my 
head,  and  nestled  in  the  bed-dothes  ttU  theydimppeared. 

Fearing  another  asandt,  I  Jumped  up,  and,  dresslnf 
with  aU  possible  dii^atdi,  walked  fordi  to  breathe  the 
morning  air.  Loydy  waa  the  fhoe  of  that  morning ! 
The  sun  shot  forth  his  rays  wl^  a  glow  and  splsadoa? 
unknown  eren  in  our  warmeet  summer.  Joyaad  happi- 
ness beamed  on  erery  countenance,  anddl  natars  aeeaied 
enllyened.  At  one  part  of  the  lawn  In  f^ont  of  the  house 
were  assembled  a  large  olrde  of  the  negRMS  dandag,  and 
at  another  were  to  be  fbnnd  a  party  of  singers.  Iwasna 
sooner  out  of  doors  dum  I  was  surrounded,  dmoat  to  the 
danger  of  suffocation.  ^'Bon  Jour,  massa,"  **  Bon  fite, 
massa,"  were  yocifhrated  flram  a  doaen  du^  throats  at 
once  **  Isi,  massa,  you  be  my  massa*k  fHsnd,  maam,— * 
I  lub  you,  msssa ;  Iss,  Hub  you  too  mnch.  IyeryUk# 
you,  massa ;  I  yery  like  my  massa,  a  ma  misiss,  a  mi 
young  misses,  massa.  I  be  a  go6d  neger,  massa;  I  big 
Uke  Massa  Horse  foot  (my  friend  Horsdbrd),  he  one  good 
maaw  for  me,  I  tdl  you  for  true"  Then  came  the  beg« 
ging.  "  Gib  me  one  dag  for  buy  MakOf  mism ;  I  no 
hab  tabaka  long  dmc  Come,  strike  up  and  gib  us  a 
tune."  Like  Ughtntng  they  fbrmed  a  ring  round  me  and 
they  capered  away  till,  af^d  ofhaylng  my  toes  innlhio 
lated,  I  made  a  desperate  leap  oyer  two  Joined  arme  an4 
deared  the  ring,  nor  did  I  stop  tUl  I  regained  the  halt 
But  if  they  were  bad  with  me  they  were  a  thousand  times 
worse  with  my  friend  theb  master.  I  ney^txpeeted  tb 
see  him  aliye  again;  but  about  breakftst  time  he  returned^ 
and  I  went  d^m  with  him  to  die  works,  to  glye  out  th^ 
allowancee  to  the  negroee  eyery  ona  of  whom,  man,  wo- 
man, or  diUd,  got  three  pounds  of  poH[,  ditto  of  sugar,  and 
a  bottio  of  nun.  After  thls^  wa  returned  to  brealdRiit ; 
aad  aash  a  bwabiwf    nuns  «f  year  aonimnpliyo'lonkiaf 
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iwifiWiii  A  iMurtjr  of  at,  MooaifMiiMl  by  two  bo ji,  car^ 
r^nf  fiihiiif  radi,  Mm^  tbt^  p«w4ir,  lie  mMdetkt  b«t 
of  ouriMytotlMtmMBQrritWMrlMrey  thenifbt  bolbre^ 
I  nade  my  wattfj  dalMit.  '  Anived  at  tbe  inUor't  adgo, 
we  odmoMDoed  a  moat  TifOproiia  attack  on  tha  nmUata 
whkour  riflea,  bat  our  Art  waa  lir  fnm  daadly.  How* 
evir,  we  oent  two  ncfioea  to  eat  aome  branohca  ihrni  the 
monrhfaeal  tna»  tb«  mUk  of  wbicb  k  a  thowiaiwl  tiaMa 
WMia  than  the  aHMlgaatUlalar:  iBiead,aameof  the  gar- 
liaan  had  fidlao  aalaep  ondar  aopae  of  the  tieea  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and,  baAire  nigh^  they  were  foond  dead. 
Thoae  hraffcnhoi,  on  bring  thro^  into  the  liTer,  poiaon 
the  wolar,  and  of  eoorae  kill  all  the  fiab,  which  we  now 
get  in  myrinda.  Sarftited  wHh  thia,  we  aant  back  the 
baya  with  our  roda ;  en .  thrir  xetnm  with  cotlaaaaa, 

enr  baaha,  we  etrode  onto  the  wooda,  to  avoid  the  iMatof 
the  aon,  and  to  ahoot  raanert  (wood  pigeona.) 

Ota  raad'iirat  led  np  a  ateep  aoeUvity,  thimigh  an  im- 
menae^aantlty  of  Tery  hi^  bniehwood,  and  then  along 
the  nanrow  ridge  of  an  ittonenae  pcrpan^icolar  cUfi;  at  tlie 
eaoatant  and  imminwl  dangar  of  or  necka.  Afteraacend** 
Ing  aboiit  hidf  a  nvUe,  we  entared  the  great  foraat  which 
oecnpiea  the  whale  eeatre,  aod  mere  than  oneJialf  of  tlie 
On  gaining  the  amnmit  of  tibe  patli,  one  of  the 
:  nyignlflrant  and  romantirally  wild  Tiewa  I  ever  aaw, 
laybeteeme.  Aaiuraaayeoonld  raachin  front,  tothe 
right  or  left,  ky,  in  ealni  but  mijeatln,  nay,  awfol  quiet, 
a  aaamingly  baimdhiaa  and  inpanetralde  foreat,  whoea 
treea  are  of  enoraMia  Magnitn^^  and  wntoadwd  by  the 
axe.  iUiOTe,  waa  a  lovely  aky,  aqd  over  all  waa  caat  the 
bntning  aplendaor  of  a  tropic  ann ;  wl|ile  the  inoeaaant 
afrnaahing  of  .t]»e  hawk,  the  diatant  meaning  of  the  perw 
driic,'  or  Indian  partridge,  in  the  fikr-etretohed  foreat  be- 
naath,  and  the  continued  .coping  of  the  ramier  all  around 
oa,  enUveood  with  the  notee  of  the  thruah^  moeking-bird, 
and  an  inftnite  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe,  with  the  in- 
nnant  fluttaring  of  thoae  miniopa  of  the  fidriea,  the 
huauniof-biida,  aa  they  danced,  in  all  tlieminute  andger- 
gaeaaaplendour  of  their  gam-Uke  plumage,  from  alurub  to 
ahrid»»  a|id  from  flower  to  flower,  aeemed  to  invite,  or  ra- 
ther welcome  ua  to  the  lovely  acaae.  I  could  luve  ahrleked 
for  Joy;  but,  after  gaalng  for  aome  time  in  ailence,  we 
bfgan  to  deaoend  into  the  foreat  below.  We  aoon  loat  all 
veatige  of  a  track ;  and  aa  our  way  now  lay  through  an 
almoat  ipipen^traUe  barrier  of  brudiwood,  vlnea,  thoma, 
and  leam,*  vre  bed  to  make  good  naa  of  our  cutiaaaea  to 
dear  the  road  before  oa.  .  I  hacked  away  at  a  noble  rate 
till  I  heard  a  ruatUog  ameog  the  leavea  before  me,  and 
directing  my  eyea  to  the  q^t,  they  became  riveted  on  a 
large  enake.  -  Hie  eyea  glared  at  ip<^  but,  from  the  mo- 
meat  they  met  mine,  hiflwdy  remained  atatioqary.  lam 
not  naturally  a  coward ;  bat  thia  dreadful  appearance  in  an 
Indian  lereet  bnw^^  out  a  cold  aweat  over  my  wbde 
body.  I  fel^  aa«o|nfbody,  apiya, "  concealed  Into  an  idide." 
At  laat  he  appeared  to  be  preparing  for  the  spring  that 
waa  to  aeal  my  4I00M.  I  madeone  decorate  atroke  vriUi 
my  outlaaa,  and  aevered  hie  body  in  twain.  The  blade 
eraalied  through  aticka  and  buabea,  and  so  great  waa  the 
Aroe  of  the  Idow,  that  myjiody  foUow^  it.  Victor  and 
va^quiaM  eUke  bit  the  duat,  or  rather  the  dry  atidu 
which  covered  it.    I  reae,  aputtering.  In  tarror  a|i4  d,e- 
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^pair,  and  cut  my  way,  hallooing  to  my 
pot  overtake  them  till  we  had  got  throof  is  the 
the  frreat,  by  which  time  I  waa  nenriy  cadtansted  £k 
|the  violent  exertion  I  had  bean  making.  Rrrathkw  m 
^uU  of  horror,  I  related  my  awful  adwntiire  and  bu. 
Ineadth  eec^ie,  and  Judge  of  my  mortiftcaitiaa&  when  I  Oft 
told,  after  a  peal  of  lani^ter  had  made  the  v«ry  w«a 
merry  with  my  miafortune,  that  none  €»f  the  *n«>T»  htik 
$aknd  vrare  venomous,  but  perfectly 


frnita;  eoadlala  and  graf.  for  thoee  iHto  preferred  them ; 

and  tea  and  eeffee  for  the  ladiae,  and  the  more  wadwata 

of  the  gentlemen. 

Bndkfoet  over,  the  ladiee  denned  their  mgKom,  and  re- 
tired to  the  paulij,  where  draadAd  devaatatien  imme^ 

diately  commenced.     £gga  were  destroyed  by  hundreda; 

eweeteeata,  eager,  fruit,  fowl,  ieah,  flah,  tarda.  Wire  put 

in  requiaitkm;  while  tiM  lecde  of  the  creetlon  etroUed 

forth  to  kia  time,  till  the  dinner  hour  diould  bring  them 

baek  thefoir  eaz  from  their  dreadful  and  murdereae  oc-  ,|  ■»  ..b  iliiilaliiKl  by  the  piantere  for  kUlkig  aaad 

tlie  rata  which  infoat  the  cane  plantatimta. 
Every  atep  we  now  took,  the  grouod 
land  clearer,  tiU  at  hot  we  stood  free  of  all  ii 
The  siaeof  the  treesand  the  luxurianoe  of  the  firiiBfc 
niMolutely  tremendoua.  I  could  only  aee  the  ramiea  k 
a  Bioment  aa  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree  ;  amd  aa  fir  1 
glimpae  of  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  it 
Every  ahot  told  likeurattUng  thunder,  and  it 
the  echo  died  away.  We  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  hid  xv- 
courae  to  a  noggin  of  auperb  brandy,  vrhich  the  kn- 
knowledge  of  my  companions  had  provided.  •  We  saea  m 
forth  again,  not  exactly  like  giants,  but  refreshed*  aadiv 
guidee  loaded  with  game,  of  all  Idnda,  agoutiea, 
partridges,  neanakoee,  &c.  .We  got  baek  by  a 
clearer  route,  joet  ae  the  large  dinner-bell 
the  firat  time. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  beheld  ua  aeated  round  a  ^ 
king  board,  loaded,  and  groaning  under  the  aecamBhaii 
weigbt  of  turtle-eoi^  callipasb  and  callipee,  mottaa  mi 
beef  in  a  hundred  varieties,  haahea,  atewa,  and 
potatoee,  yame,  cabbagee,  plantains,  tumipe,  and 
couch ;  vrhUe  the  rear  waa  brought  up  by  aa  geoAf  1 
diaplay  of  plum«pudding,  tarta,  and  cnstardaw  as  I  em 
belMld  in  merry  Engknd  or  bread  Scotland.  Whatsfrad 
me  moat  were  four  lai^e  pine-appka,  placed  at  some  ^ 
tance  from  each  other  along  the  table,  eaeh  of  which  va 
upwarda  of  a  foot  in  leogdi,  and  proportionably  krmi, 
while  their  siae  was  increased  by  the  lai^  loxurisa 
tufts  and  leaves  which  almost  covered  then. ;  aer  H 
their  siae  diminish  their  flavour  ;  they  Mrere  every  wtf 
the  most  delicioua  thli^  I  ever  taated. 

A  dinner  la  a  dinner  all  over  the  globe»  and  this  osi 
like  the  reet.  I  made  my  eeoape  as  foet  aa  pesaaUe  tm 
the  enormous  libationa  of  claret  and.nmdeira  vUd 
the  gueets  were  pouring  on  the  altars  (t.  e.  thrwb)  d 
their  deitiea  themselves.  When  I  got  out,  I  foooi  iK 
the  negroee  assembled  on  the  green,  splendidly  dravi 
and  tr^ping  it  on  their  dark  fafitastic  toea  in  the  auas^ 
light.  They  had  formed  a  large  ring,  in  the  imide  d 
which,  at  one  end,  three  lioya  were  aeated  on  a  kg  if 
wood,  with  their  teta6oot  l>efore  them.  Thia  is  a  ^^ 
caak  or  barrel,  with  its  head  tightly  covered  over  wid 
!  prepared  goat  or  eheepskln,  across  which  a  stna^  is 
atretclted,  having  a  few  beads,  pieces  of  qniU,  and  pios 
&c  attached  to  it,  which,  when  they  strike,  makM  th 
inetrument  give  forth  a  quivering  aound,  by  no  mnsa 
unaleoeant  when  artfully  mBni^;ed.  After  a  shot  pee- 
lode,  a  man  enters  the  rlng^  and  after  a  variety  of  fei. 
tures  and  dancing,  darts  his  eyes  towards  his  foTOQiia 
foir,  or  rather  dark  one ;  and  after  running  tlut«  Uaei 
round,  approaches  her,  driving  against  her  aa  If  he  in- 
tended friirly  to  upset  her.  Thia,  I  was  t«ld,  was  tk 
very  height  of  negro  civility.  They  then  enter  the  rias 
together,  and  caper  away  in  a  moat  «tnn«t»^  manner,  la 
a  abort  time  the  centre  of  the  ring  is  occupied  by  a  kfies 
of  these  innocent  devils,  ci^ring  as  if  quicksilver  iras  ia 
their  veina.     They  call  this  dance,  I  think.  Fade. 

I  waa  aummoned  from  this  happy  group  to  a  tediass 
aet  of  quadrilles  in  the  Interior  of  the  tPAt^^j^ffl^  j^ 
Lancers  were  put  through  their  exercise  to  the  daket 
sounds  of  one  of  the  most  execrable  fiddles  that  ever  mor- 
dered  ml^ic,  accompanied  by  a  tambourine.  After  ■ers' 
ral  of  theee  half-strangled  attempts,  supper  was  aaoeiu- 
ciad.  The  glass  and  the  song  went  round,  .  Our  natitt 
Uindi  «<cre  in  our  flowing  cupa  freshly  remenibcred;  mk 
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t,Yke  momtng  was  far  spent  ere  that  kindly  and  hospitable 
l»oard  was  deaerted.     Thus  ended  my  Christmas  in  the 
M^est  Indies. 

KNOWLBI>Ofi. 

J?^  William  Keimedy,  Author  of'*  lUftd  Fancies,'*  (fc. 

**  In  much  wiidora  It  much  grief;  sod  he  that  iocreaieth  know- 
;  ledge*  ineresaeth  tonow."— Bcd^»<a«/ef. 

A  BiTTEa  text,  stem  Eastern  sage, 

More  bitter  as  *tis  true — 
Yet,  in  this  all-en1ighten*d  ag^ 

Belieyed  and  felt  by  few. 
Souls  conscious  but  of  meaner  things, 
Confound  them  with  the  secret  springs 

Of  thought,  that  meet  the  view 
Of  none,  save  Him,  who,  placed  on  high. 
Looks  calmly  on  mortality. 

A  man  may  urge  a  fleet  by  flame, 

Draw  lightning  from  the  skies. 
Anatomize  £arth*s  mighty  Irame, 

Yet  not  be  very  wise  $ 
When  he  hath  play*d  his  sleights  of  hand, 
And  given  Heaven's  mlnistav  command, 

A  shronded  demon  cries — 
'  **  Despair,  thou  fool ! — to  such  as  thou 

Never  shidl  Nature  bare  her  brow !" 


And  the  light  creatures  of  his  kind 

Who  hail  him  as  their  pride; 
By  whom,  to  Virtue's  beauty  blind. 

Life's  dross  is  deified ; — 
Even  they  for  whom  he  finds  new  ways 
Abroad  to  whirl,  or  waste  their  days 

In  sloth,  are  not  supplied 
With  peace,  content,  or  happiness. 
Or  aught  that  might  a  wide  world  bless. 

The  downward,  microscopic  eye 
Which  but  one  fanpnlse  draws— 

What  knows  it  of  philosophy. 
Of  God's  eternal  laws  ? — 

Little  or  nought,  although  perdumce 

Its  prying  Lllipntian  glance 
May  light  upon  ''a  cause," 

On  which  glad  Scieooe  rests,  until 

Another  ahines  lea  dubioos  stilL 

True  Knovdedge  hath  a  wider  sweep — 
It  feels  and  thinks  with  all — 

Its  ample  vision,  piercing  deep, 
Counts  nothing  great  or  small. 

To  it  this  vast  revolving  globe. 

Wrapt  in  its  ever  varying  robe^ 
Were  but  a  worthless  ball — 

Did  its  broad  surface  cease  to  show 

The  elements  of  weal  and  woe. 

Before  its  gaze  time  most  remote 

Appears  as  yesterday ; 
Of  the  fiir  future  it  can  note 

Where  gleams  the  rising  ray  ; 
And  in  its  own  peculiar  hoar, 
Where*er  vitality  hath  power 

It  doth  familiar  stray — 
Yielding  a  father's  sympathy 
To  all  who  guiltless  smile  or  sigh. 

0,  small  the  good,  and  great  the  iU 

For  him,  to  whom  is  given 
That  lofty  Knowledge,  with  the  wUl 

To  make  of  earth  a  heaven  ! 
He  longs  for  some  untroubled  spot—' 
Hi»pes — seeks — desponds,  and  finds  it  not» 

While  onward,  onward  driven. 
He  roams  an  outcast  from  his 
Tiis  grave  his  only  resting  place. 


The  world  has  changed  its  outward  guise 

Since  ancient  Pagan  times, 
Altered  by  grand  discoveries 

In  science,  arts,  and  crimes; — 
Olympian  Jove  hath  pass'd  away. 
Yet  have  we  deities  of  clay 

In  these  our  Christian  dimes ; 
And  though  spear,  shield,  and  bow  are  gone;. 
The  murder-craft  still  pro^^ers  on. 

What  have  the  boasted  arts  of  peace 

For  our  improvement  done  ? 
Have  they  made  sin  and  sorrow  eeaso 

To  rule  beneath  the  sun  ? 
I  had  forgot — they  pamper'd  the^ 
Thou  bloated  lump  of  luxury ! 

But  thou  art  barely  one ; 
While  thousands,  thy  superiors,  pine 
In  want  and  woe  that  thou  may'st  dine. 

Alas !  in  this  more  favour*d  land. 

As  'tis  in  every  other. 
For  gold,  or  glare,  or  brief  command. 

Each  tramples  on  his  brother. 
The  pity  that  would  dim  the  eye 
For  poor,  abused  humanity, 

We  are  oompell'd  to  smother. 
Lest  those,  for  whom  we  grieve,  should  mock 
The  silly  hearts  that  were  not  rock  ! 

Some  there  have  been  so  mild  of  mood, 

In  holy  hope  so  strong. 
As  to  anticipate  that  good 

Would  triumph  over  wrong. 
They  shed  their  spirits*  purity, 
O'er  that  they  did  not  wish  to  see. 

In  the  polluted  throng ; 
And  with  the  semblance  satisfied. 
In  innocent  delusion  died. 

But  the  experience  of  the  sage 

Proclaims  a  different  story ; 
It  tells  that  War  again  will  rage. 

Its  bravos  prate  of  glory. 
A  league  'gainst  mortal  misery, 
It  sadly  says,  may  never  be 

Till  the  last  head  is  hoary ; 
When,  like  an  unrepenting  man. 
The  world  will  end  as  it  began. 
Box^HiU,  Dec  20. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  IN 

KDINBURGU. 

aOYAL  SOCISTT. 

Monday f  2\8t  Decemiber^ 

Professor  Russxll  in  the  chair. 

Present f — Baron  Clerk  Rattray ;  Sir  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie; Sir  William  Hamilton;  Professors  Wallace, 
Alison,  and  ChristUon ;  Drs  Duncan,  Madagan,  Knox, 
Berry;  Henry  Witham,  John  Roblson,  Steven- 
son, Esquires,  &c  &c 

Dr  Knox  read  "  Remarks  on  the  (^teology  and  Den- 
tition of  the  Dugong.*** 

•  The  Dagoag belongs  s|>psistly  to  the dsw  of  CeUcsaj.  ItslMad 
isoBsUandobttiMt  the  u|»per  lip  farms  a  short,  thick,  sod  nearly  ver> 
tical  snout ;  the  lower  resembloi  s  round  or  oblong  chin ;  two  tusks 
project  forward  Uom  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  neartv  covered  by  the  up- 
per Up :  the  eyes  are  sinatl,  and  situated  on  the  side  of  the  cranium ; 
the  aperture  of  the  ears  is  so  small  as  to  be  with  difficulty  discernible* 
and  is  situated  at  some  distance  Ixhiod  the  eyes.  The  body  is  round- 
ed, and  dimintshing  towards  the  tall,  whiefa  is  broad,  horiaootal,  sad 
of  a  crescent  form;  there  are  two  pectoral  fins,  without  nailsi  bat 
DO  vestige  of  dorsal  or  ventral  fins.  The  skin  is  smooth,  thick,  bta- 
ish  above,  and  whitish  beneath,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  It 
is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  ocean,  tn  sbaHows  aad  iaists 
from  two  to  three  fathomsdeep  t  never  on  land  or  in  (kesh  water.  It 
browsn  on  the  marine  algae,  like  a  cow  hi  a  meadow.  Tbeaflbctlta 
of  the  mother  Is  strongly  nuvked — ^when  her  young  one  ia  taken,  she 
feUowfiaadbseooKtanesiypvy.    Theyouag  emitathOKt,ihtfp 


ut 
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Dr  KnooE  oommeDoed  by  cxprewlng  a  doubt  whetber 
ib«re  wane  a  complete  skeleton  of  an  adult  Dogonf  in 
Europe.  He  bad  indeed  beard,  tbat  M.  Curler  bad  de- 
clared he  was  now  in  poeseesion  of  Ave  complete  skeletons. 
If  so,  M.  Curier  must  bave  acquired  tbem  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  his  work,  entitled  '*  Ossemens  Fossiles.** 
By  complete  ikdeion,  the  Doctor  meant  one  prepared  by  a 
•dentSfic  anatomist ;  extensive  experience  haring  clearly 
■atisfied  him,  that  skeletons,  prepared  in  the  colonies,  or 
by  those  who  are  not  anatomists,  cannot  be  depended  on. 
It  was  not  sufficient,  then,  to  say  that  a  skeleton  is  com- 
plete ;  the  person  must  be  known  who  dissected  and  pre- 
pared it,  before  the  zoologist  or  anatomist  can  place  im- 
plicit reliance  on  its  various  details.  He  showed,  that 
the  engraving  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Dugong  in  M.  Cu- 
Tier*s  great  work  had  been  made  firom  an  imperfect  skele- 
ton ;  inasmudi  as  the  bones  of  the  sternum  were  awant- 
ing.  The  remarks  which  he  had  now  to  submit  to  the 
Society,  rested  upon  the  examination  of  a  skeleton  of  the 
animal  which  had  come  accidentally  into  the  possession 
of  the  University  Museum,  and  a  bead  of  the  Dugong, 
presented  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  the  Society,  by  Mr  Swin- 
ton,  which  was  now  upon  the  table.  A  short  allusion 
was  made  to  the  structure  of  the  heart  of  the  Dugong, 
preserved  in  spirits,  which  stood  before  him.  There 
was  a  very  deep  incision  between  the  ventricles,  not  so 
much,  however,  as  to  separate  them  entirely,  indicating 
an  attempt,  as  it  were,  on  the  part  of  nature,  todivide  this 
organ  into  two — an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  in  an  ani- 
mal ranking  so  high  In  organisation  as  the  Dugong.  There 
was  a  considerable  diversity  between  many  of  the  bones  in 
the  cranium  belonging  to  the  College  Museum  and  that  on 
the  table ;  they  were,  however,  scarcely  of  such  a  decided 
character  as  to  indicate  a  specific  difference.  But,  with 
reference  to  the  tusks,  (and  on  this  matter  hinged,  as  it 
were,  the  object  of  the  paper,)  there  were  indeed  differ- 
ences seemingly  specific  betwixt  the  two  crania.  It  would 
aeem  that  this  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  tusks  had  been 
originally  noted  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  but  was  considered 
by  him  not  as  indicating  tpedfic  diffiprenoefl,  but  merely 
as  having  a  reference  to  age.  Dr  Knox  farther  supported 
his  views  by  a  refermoe  to  the  dentition  of  the  elephant, 
the  iiarwhale,  and  by  the  well-known  physiological  laws 
which  regulate  the  growth  of  the  human  teeth.  The 
author  hoped  that  the  length  of  the  paper  would  be  rea- 
dily excused,  when  the  great  ignorance,  even  of  good 
zoologists  and  anatomists,  was  taken  into  account,  as  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  cetaces  and  other  animals,  which, 
like  the  Dugong,  abroach  them  in  habits  and  In  struc- 
ture. 

Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  read  "  A  notice  regarding 
some  observed  anomalies  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 
phere." The  great  aim  of  the  essay  was  to  establish,  that 
in.  attempting  to  explain  atmospheric  phenomena,  too 
much  had  been  attributed  to  rarefaction  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  the  generation  of  heat  and  cold  in  the 
air  had  been  too  exclusively  attributed  to  the  solar  influ- 
ence. With  regard  to  that  theory  which  accounted  for 
the  production  of  currents  of  wind  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  one  part,  and  a  rushing 
.from  the  denser  parts  to  supply  this  demi-vacuum,  if  it 
were  correct,  that  portion  of  the  denser  atmosphere  which 
was  nearest  the  rarified  air,  must  first  be  set  in  motion, 
then  a  portion  more  remote,  and  thus,  any  person  so  situ- 
ated as  to  discern  the  approach  of  a  current  of  air,  would 
find  it  advancing  towards  him  by  a  retrograde  motion. 
But  the  contrary  was  the  fact;  for  whenever  any  change 

«rir»  and  am  isid  by  the  nstivM  to  weep  when  taken.  The  BfsUyt 
frequently  allude  to  thtt  animal  «•  an  inetance  of  materaal  afllection  { 
and  the  oommoo  people  preKrre  whet  they  believe  to  be  the  teen  of 
the  younff,  under  tne  imprcscion  that  they  ooodliate  for  the  wearer 
the  aflbctioDi  of  those  to  whom  he  is  attached.  The  Ducong  is 
taken  by  nearing:  it  it  contidered  by  the  Malays  a  royal  fish ;  and 
its  flesh,  which  tastes  like  young  iuiev  beef,  is  preferi  ed  to  that  of  the 
-  oow  or  buflhlo.— Covier,  **  Redierdies  sur  les  ossemens  fos^Ies  des 
^uaOropcdes.**  Vol.  lY.— PhikMopbioal  Transactwns,  VoL  CX.  pp. 
14i,  17'#  815* 
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took  place  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  its  int 
tions  were  uniformly  observed  on  that  aide  __ 
it  was  about  to  blow.     Sir  G.  fmrthcr  noticed, 
sistent  with  the  theory  of  rarefactiony  the  &ct 
rents  of  air  seldom  extended  lar  in  the  ^ 
He  mentioned,  as  a  circumstance  **^A\ifi[  to 
fiKt,   that   he    himself    sailing  on  one 
Stromness  with  an  easterly  wind,  was  ahortlj  _ 
calmed ;  the  wind,  when  it  returned,  veered  about 
ferent  quarters^  and  was  oocaaionally  violeiit; 
learned,  on  returning  to  Stromness,  that  the 
which  carried  him  out  of  the  harbour,  had 
blow  steadily  in  the  same  direction  for  a  we^. 
same  import,  he  conceived,  was  an  obeerratioa 
made  on  an  easterly  wind  of  long  oontinnanee, 
had  it  (as  its  direction  indicated)  swept  up  the 
and  over  the  German  ocean,  must    neoeesarfly 
sorbed  a  great  quantity  of  UK^isture,  but  which 
excessively  dry  during  the  whole  time  of  Its  can 
It  seemed  that  the  metionof  tibeeurreiitaof  air 
round  a  vertical  axis,  was  most  oonaiatent 
nomena  as  had  occurred  to  him  at  Stranusa 
also  in  aooordanoe  with  what  we  might  often 
different  currait  in  the  upper  r«|giona  af  the 
from  what  we  experienced  in  the  lower.      It 
likewise  with  the  phenomena  of  whirlwinda. 
was  of  opinion,  that  we  were  not  aofik^entlj       . 

with  the  various  indications  of  the  barometer  to  ^^ 
from  them ;  and  that  much  light  might  be  thrown 

diflicult  matter,  by  a  carefully  conducted  oerice  e£  e ^ 

tions  with  the  electrometer.  He  also  anticipated  intoeaiK 

reaulta  from  the  employment  of  a  machine  for  t 

the  force  of  the  wind,  to  the  construction  of 

had  devoted  much  time  and  attention.      Lastly, 

ing  the  limited  range  of  currents  of  air,  8imiiita_^_ 

servations,  at  different  places,  would  be  interesting  sH 

structive. 

The  secretary  next  called  tibe  attention  of  the 
to  a  collection,  of  oljects  of  Natural  Hlstsrj,*!^ 
to  the  Society  by  Mr  Swinton,  of  Galentta*  and 
fully  prepared  by  Dr  Knox.    The  Sodaty  than 
till  this  first  Monday  in  January. 

The  meeting  of  the  Wemtntm.  Sodei^  which, 
ing  to  the  usual  rotation,  slionld  lure  been  held 
turday  the  19th,  was  poatponed. 
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THE  DRAMA. 

THsas  has  been  little  novelty  at  oar  theatKthbwscL 
'<  The  House  of  Aspen**  has  been  performed  every  nsffa. 
and  the  afterpieces  have  not  been  of  the  newest  dcscri^ 
tion.  Sir  Walter*^  play  has  not  drawn  very  c»«^ 
houses ;  and  ^we  must  say  that  it  is,  upon  the  wfaeie,  a 
little  heavy.  It  was  probably  judicious  to  arrange  it  a 
three  acts;  but  each  act  is,  in  consequesice,  too  k% 
There  is  a  want  of  relief  throughout ;  and  we  moat  s^ 
repeat,  that  we  regret  the  Manager  did  not  take  tlw  p«t 
of  Rmdiger,  We  are  convinced  he  would  hare  pqfiaawi 
it  in  a  manner  that  would  have  added  another  laarri  ^ 
his  reputation.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  having  availed  himari: 
of  the  present  holidays  to  go  to  his  fovourite  Abbets&zi 
has  not  been  present  at  the  representation  of  die  pifor; 
which  we  regret,  for  more  reaaona  than  one.  With  r^ 
gard  to  Mr  Thomaon*s  music,  our  opinion  is  the  warn 
that  it  waa  last  Saturday.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fs 
niiu  in  it ;  but  it  is  too  much  afW  Welmr.  There  is  b» 
young  man  in  Great  Britain  at  the  preaent  day  men 
likely  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  musioal  world  tlM 
Mr  Thomson,  but  he  must,  above  all  things,  avoid  imiti^ 
tion.  We  can  allow  him  stanamm,  if  he  *^Hnoscs,  te 
not  imitation.  We  are  certainly  not  at  all  sorry  to  pe- 
ceive  that  he  is  an  intense  admirer  of  Weber,  whs  b 
already  been  spoken  of  in  the  Literary  Jtmrmai  as  th 
Lord  Byron  of  modem  music ;  but  do  not  let  him  ess- 
fine  his  admiration  too  ezdusiTely  to  Weber,«.]«t  his  wsd 
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become  imlnied  with  the  beauties  of  other  greet  oompoeere 
also,  and  then  his  own  fine  thoughts  will  run  a  lea  risk 
of  assuming  any  one  particular  tone,  or  of  flowing  conti- 
nually in  the  same  channel.  Were  Mr  Thomson  to 
£x  his  residence  on  the  Continent  for  some  months,  and 
place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Hummel,  Cherubini, 
or  some  other  old  and  practised  master,  he  could  not  fidl 
to  reap  much  benefit  firom  their  remarlcs  on  his  composi- 
tions ;  and  whilst  he  probably  would  acquire  a  freer  and 
less  limited  style,  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  retain  and 
improTe  all  his  own  natural  taste  and  talent. 

We  have  this  week  seen  Miss  Jarman  again  in  the 


erenlngslnthc^  week(  and  were  it  not  for  him,  the  house 
would,  I  Tery  much  fear,  realixe  old  John  Kemble*s  pro- 
phecy, and  become  **  a  splendid  desert.**  He  has,  how- 
erer..  merely  rung  the  changes  as  yet  in  Richard,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  and  Otheilo,  though  he  is  promised  in  a  new 
character,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  Tlieatrey  and  his  own 
fame,  he  will,  I  hope^  take  time  and  pains  enough  to  study 
well  and  perfectly.  The  suljects  of  the  grand  Christmas 
Pantomimes,  which  we,  who  are  in  the  secret,  may  whisper 
to  be  Tery  excellent,  are,  at  Drury-Lane,  "  Jack  in  a  Box, 
or  Harlequin  and  the  Princess  of  the  Hidden  Island ;" 
and  at  Covent- Garden,  the  old  nursery  tale  of  **  Who 
part  of  the  YouthfiU  Queen^  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pro-  killed  Cock  Robin?**  which  must  come  home  to  "the  busi- 
nounce  her  acting.  In  this  piece,  equal — probably  superior    ness  and  bosoms**  of  all  its  Juvenile  visitors. — The  pon- 


— to  any  thing  the  stage  can  at  this  moment  produce. 
Her  picture  of  the  young,  ardent,  beautiful,  intellectual, 
and  impassioned  princess,  is  the  very  embodyment  of  i^ 
poet's  dream.  Had  Miss  Jarman  made  her  debut  in  Lon- 
don in  this  part,  under  similarly  favourable  auspices  as 
Miss  F.  Kemble,  when  she  came  out  as  Jtdiel,  the  piece 
would  have  run  every  night  for  a  whole  season,  and  we 
should  never  have  heard  the  last  of  it.  If  the  London 
people  rave  so  much  about  Miss  Kemble,  who  has  ap- 
peared as  yet  only  in  two  characters,  we  certainly  do  not 
see  why  we  in  Edinburgh  should  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press ourselves  somewhat  enthusiastically  regarding  an 
actress  like  Miss  Jarman,  who  is  put  to  the  severe  test  of 
taking  the  first  female  part  in  almost  every  piece  that  is 
acted,  and  who,  although  many  of  them  are  foreign  to 
her  dispositions  and  her  genius,  never  fails  at  least  to 
please,  and  more  frequently  to  delight.  We  trust  that 
Mr  Murray  will  endeavour  to  secure  Miss  Jarman  as  a 
permanent  member  of  his  company ;  and  at  all  events, 
we  can  assure  him,  that  having  accustomed  us  to  her  act- 
ing during  one  part  of  the  season,  he  will  not  consult  his 
own  best  interests  if  he  does  not  keep  her  here  for  the  re- 
mainder of  it.  He  may  have  engaged  the  support  of  a 
succession  of  stars,  but  a  single  star,  without  the  assist- 
ance which  no  other  of  the  company  but  Miss  Jarman  can 
give,  will  not  be  satisfiictory.  We  know  this  opinion  to 
be  generaL  OUl  Ccrbetof. 


MKTROPOLITAN  THBATRICAL8. 

London,  December  2l8t,  1829. 
UroK  Miw  Kemble*s  first  perfoniiance  of  Bdmdera, 

.though  ibe  free-list  was  suspended,  yet  hundreds  were 
turned  away  for  whom  there  was  no  room ;  and  even 
the  orchestra,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  band,  excepting 
some  half  dozen  violins,  was  let  in  extra  seats,  to  accom- 
modate about  ninety  persons,  at  one  guinea  each !  Though 
suffering  from  severe  indisposition,  all  doubt  was  very 
speedily  at  an  end  respecting  her  renewed  triumph,  for 

'  never  was  an  audience  more  delighted,  or  more  unani- 
mous. Her  subsequent  performances  have  certainly  been 
improvements  on  her  first ;  and,  on  the  whole,  she  may, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  stage,  defy  all  rivalry.     The 

'  new  scenery  Is  most  splendid,  and  the  other  leading  cha- 
meters  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  support  such  a  BtL 
videra.  The  Theatre,  on  Miss  K.*s  nights,  still  continues 
crowded ;  and,  to  meet  the  increased  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  places,  one  row  of  seats  is  still  taken  from  the 
orchestra  every  evening. — Miss  Foote,  much  improved 
since  she  was  last  here,  is  much  applauded,  but  does  not, 
as  indeed  might  l>e  expected  on  the  hye-nighU,  draw  great 

'  houses.  The  immortal  **  Black-eyed  Susan**  is  yet  play- 
ing, nnd  to  be  played  until  the  holidays. 

I)rury.Lane*s  bad  taste,  and  ill  success  in  novelties,  still 
seem  to  attend  her ;  since,  only  on  Saturday  last,  a  new 
drama  by  Douglas  JenxM,  somewhat  quaintly  styled  in 
the  bills,  "  entirely  new  and  original,**  was  most  decidedly 
and  deservedly  condemned,  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Witch 
Finder,**  although  the  talents  of  W.  Farren,  Harley, 
Cooper,  Sinclair,  &c  were  all  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 

mmkt  it  palaUble.     Kean  coatinues  to  draw  for  three 


derous  Mademoiselle  D'jech  still  continues  so  attractive  at 
the  Adelphi,  that  it  Is  absolutely  requisite  to  secure  places 
ten  dajrs  before-hand ;— .and  the  Cobourg  has  announced 
another  still  more  surprising  Elephant  in  a  new  drama 
by  Tom  Dibdin,  with  the  classical  cognomen  of  **  Siam- 
araindianaboo  r  My  next  will,  I  expect,  contain  more 
news ;  and  my  letter  therefore  will  be,  I  hope,  better  worth 
my  writing  and  your  reading. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  Miss  Smlthsoo  seem 
at  last  to  have  found  her  proper  levell  How  the  Parisians 
ever  came  to  praise  her  as  they  did,  was  always  a  mys- 
tery to  me,  who  so  well  remember  her  insipidity  at  Drury- 
Lane ;  but  that  she  should  have  been  praised  in  England, 
as  she  has  oecanomattjf  been  ainoe  her  return*  is  still  more 
enigmatical. 


UTBRARY  CHIT.CHAT  AND  VARUTIKS. 


Wa  have  bsm  fkToursd  with  s  psnissl,  io  ihssts,  of  the  fbitb- 
comiog  tMrd  vohuns  of  tbe  History  of  tbe  UntTsnitr  of  Bdinbaifh. 
It  ooolsiBs  nosh  cnrtoaa  and  intsrmfaig  BBStlsr,  and  shsD  bs  review* 
ed  la  the  Journal  next  Satuidsy. 

A  copy  of  The  Excitement,  or  a  Book  to  induce  Boys  to  resd» 
wlUeh  we  snnouncsd  in  omr  Istt,  has  been  handed  to  at.  It  Is  every 
attrsotiveaod  plcsilng  volamsb  and  will  Ibrm  the  waJb^ettoiuk  In- 
tsffssting  notiot  in  our  next. 

Mr  Klsucr  Klsttowikl,  sothor  of  the  Oemaa  Synoptical  Oram- 
msr.haslnthe  preMsMsaoalof  Gennaa  Literataiek  latcadsd  for 
Mif-tnitkia.  The  wiwie  selsetlon  wUl  be  lUuttntsd  by  eopiovs  ex- 
planatory ooCes,  and  the  flsM  portion  of  the  work  will  be  soeompenied 
by  an  interilnesr  snalytical  tranilaUon.  Mr  lUauer  has  also  neariy 
reedy  for  pabUcstian  a  Manual  of  lodandic  Literature*  with  an 
Abridgement  of  Dr  Rnak*!  Swedish  Icelandic  Grammar. 

In  the  edition  of  Boawdft  Life  of  Or  Samuel  Johnton,  which  is- 
now  in  preparation  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilaoa  Croksr,  we  un- 
derstand that  modi  new  U^t  will  be  thrown  on  the  mannenof  the 
time,  the  itate  of  todety,  and  the  characten  of  penooi.  Many 
carious  and  entertaining  dreumatanceiwhidi  occurred  Inthelntar^ 
valt  of  BoswoU't  vlalto  to  London  will  alao  be  introduced. 

Early  In  January  will  be  pnbUahed,  Part  L  to  be  completed  in 
about  If  Parti,  of  a  new  and  highly  embellished  edition  of  Walton's 
and  Cotton's  complete  Angler,  with  UlustraUens  by  T.  Stothard. 
R.A.,  and  original  Memoirs  and  Notas  by  Niehoht  Hsirto  Nieholat, 
Esq.  In  the  Appendix,  the  celebrated  Treatyse  of  PyMhynge  with 
an  Angle,  by  Juhaoa  Bemsn,  wiU  be  printed  entire  flrom  the  Book 
of  St  Albans. 

Mr  Robert  Montgomery's  new  posm,  entitled  Sstaa,  wUl  make 
its  sppesTanes  next  week. 

Mr  A.  O.  Stapletoo,  fonnerly  prlvste  sseratary  to  tlie  Iste  Mr 
Csnning,  annooncet  the  PoUtical  Life  of  that  distfaignirtied  indi- 
vidual* from  hb  aeeeptance  of  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign  Department 
in  September  18S1;  to  the  pwiod  of  his  death  in  1827. 

The  next  volume  of  Dr  Lardaer's  Cabinet  Cydopiedla,  to  be  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  January,  will  be  the  lint  volume  of  the  History 
of  Maritime  and  Inland  Disoovery; 

Mr  Sotheby,  the  ingenious  translator  of  Oberon,  is  about  to  send, 
to  press  a  new  translation  of  the  Iliad,  which,  we  understand,  pos- 
sesses merits  of  no  mean  order. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Family  Classical  Library,  oommsodng. 
with  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  translated  by  Thomas  Lelaad* 
D.D.,  will  bs  published  on  the  la  of  January. 

Number  I.  of  Gray's  Ulustratioos  of  Indian  Zodogyf  i»iw»t'«t^*g 
of  c(4oaredflfurcsof  Indian  Animals>  unknown  oc  not  yet  poblisb. 
ed,  win  appear  on  New-Year's-Day. 

The  Rer.  Hobart  Caunter  is  preparing  for  puWiostion  a  posnv  si^ 
tiUed  •«  The  Island  Brids^"  with  in  iHuitEstiOD  bj  Maitin* 
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AAonf  otiMr  iaMlMtiiig  tMw  woikfl  ■■Mwrnwul  bjUtUnxnifot 
Albeiaarto  SCnet,  «t  obMrr%— CoMolatloBt  io  Travel,  or  th«  I^Mt 
Dvyaim  PblkMoplMr.  bf  Sir  Uuaiihry  Dftry.  A  M«moirof  tht 
Ufe  and  Publie  Sanrlcct  of  the  late  Sir  ThooBM  Stemiiard  Railles. 
The  Book  of  PmIoii,  newly  tnnsUted  ftma  the  Hcbveir,  and  with 
Explanatof7  Note*,  hy  W.  Rreoch,  D.O.,  Master  of  Jcmu  Coll«ge, 
Cambridge,  and  O.  Skinner,  1i.A.  Pdlow  of  Jefua  College,  Cam- 
bridge^  A  NamtiTe  of  the  Life  and  AdTMituna  of  Oioranni  FtatatL 
The  Lite  of  Jnlittt  C«ar,  by  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  Alennider 
theOraal.  Piaaadal  Reform,  hy  Sir  Henry  PmmIL  The  Riityy 
Letter*,  a  Family  Tour  from  Yorluhire  to  Penance.  Prindplct  of 
Geology,  byC  LeyelU  F.ILS.  The  Ufliof  Sir  Humphry  DaTy, 
ooropristng  a  great  part  of  hit  early  Correppondence,  by  Dr  Pariii 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces,  or  the  English  Lady's  Costume,  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication,  by  a  Lady  of  Distinction. 

Musical  IHMstnitioaf  of  the  WaTerley  Norels,  by  Klia  Flowtr,  are 
ennonoeed* 

Anecdotal  Bwrrtnlwwiwf  of  diatingalshed  Literary  and  PolllUal 
Charaetan^  with  Autographs,  la  annoMncad  by  Mr  Leigh  CKfl^ 

The  Pa^ry  of  the  Magyars,  with  an  aeaoum  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Hungary,  by  Dr  Bowring,  It  in  the  press. 

A  poem  entitled  the  Reproof  of  Brutus  Is  announced,  which  wiQ 
contain  appeals,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  to  Mr  Peel,  Sir  P.  Burw 
dett,  Messrs  Hume,  Horton,  and  Sadler,  tfie  Arehbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, ^re. 

Among  other  novelties,  a  eompleCeedHloa  of  the  poetieal  works  of 
the  RcT.  George  Cruly  is  preparing  for  puMloatkm.  Mr  Croly  de- 
aerredly  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  our  ttrtag  poets. 

Timb'b  TaLBscoPB  —We  are  requested  by  the  editor  of  the  first 
sixteen  volumes  of  this  work  to  state,  that  be  it  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  forthcoming  volume  for  IHSO. 

Jambb  SBsnioAir  Kirowi.Ba.— Mr  Knowlet  IsdenTcrlnghIt  Lee- 
tures  on  Dramatic  Literature  with  great  success  at  Manchester.  It 
is  stated  In  one  of  the  Manchester  papers,  that  his  observatioos  on 
various  points  are  calculated  to  produce  at  strong  an  efEtet  on  the 
judgment  of  hie  Audience,  as  the  beauUfol  readings  and  redtatiooa 
with  which  hU  Lectures  are  interspersed  produce  on  their  fedings. 

Laoib^  TaimmAifCB  SocrBTY.-i-The  N<w  York  Obterver  in- 
forms lis,  that  the  ladles  of  a  town '  In  Ohio  hav*  fonAed  themselves 
Into  a  Temperance  Society,  and  adepted  ttie  foUowing  eooetltatlon : 
»•*«  We^  fbe  subsaribers,  havlag  witnessed  and  heard  of  many  cases 
of  misery  and  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  free  ose  of  ardent  splrltB, 
and  desirouito  prevent,  if  passible,  so  great  evils,  have  resolved-- U 
We  will  wh(^  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  all  occasions, 
except  when  preserlbed  by  a  Umperate  physUdan.  S.  We  will  dis- 
countenance an  addresses  in  any  of  the  male  sex,  with  a  view  to  ma- 
trimony, if  they  shall  be  known  to  drink  ardent  splrlta,  eilher  per  iotfi- 
callp,  or  onany  publie  oceaskm.  S.  We,  as  mothers,  daughters,  and 
Bisters,  wUl  use  our  influence  to  prevent  the  connexion  of  our  friends 
with  a  man  who  shall  habitually  drink  any  kind  of  ardent  spirits." 
We  leave  our  leaders  to  draw  their  own  inferaooe  In  regard  to  these 
rtformadot*  (as  the  Baron  of  Bradwardlno  s^eth)  t  but  we  should 
merely  like  to  know  what  w.  re  the  characters  of  the  ladies  b^fbre  the 
above  rcfohitiont  were  entered  into.  To  say  the  least,  U  looks  nlrellr 
BuspMoua. 

A  Kifoirrira  EoiTon.— In  La  BeOe  A$$embUe  for  December,  the 
editor  of  that  tehlonable  work  thus  displays  his  aoquaintance  with 
the  stale  of  aflUn  In  the  literary  world :— ••  Wecertalaly  antlcipacad 
the  extinction  this  year  of  some  of  the  mob  of  the  annual  prelsndera. 
Whether  the  Ktepiakg  is  amongst  the  dead  and  forgotten,  we  hava 
not  been  informed!  we  only  know  we  have  not  seen  Itt  If  gone— 
peaee  to  its  nutnea/  The  LmmUeape  Amtmal,  dbout  which  so  nuieh 
fuss  was  made,  hat  not  yet  appeared  t  and,  for  aught  we  know,  wtH 
BO(bepnbllsbedatalt(ir  AU  the  worM  of  course  knows,  with  the 
•SfBeptlonofthiieditor,  that  both  the  works  he  mentions  have  been 
printed,  published,  and  reviewed  nearly  six  weeks  ago.  Does  the  edi- 
tor of  La.flMIr  i4«M«iM%  live  at  Thnbuctoo  F 

Theatrkal  Go«Hp.— To  show  that  there  Is  no  slight  dhrersity  of 
oplnlon:regardlng  the  merits  of  Miss  F.  Kemble,  a  friend  to  whom 
we  expressly  applied  for  a  verdict  concerning  her,  thus  writes  on  the 
anl^eet:— *'  Fanny  Kemble  I  saw  (in  company  with  a  Judicious  friend) 
play  JuiUt,  We  agreed  in  thinking  It  a  most  audacious  humbug. 
The  nsme  of  Kemble  and  the  newspaper  trumpery  led  the  miserable 
Cockneys.  The  newspapers,  one  aikd  all,  I  know,  and  a  precious 
knot  they  are.  Take  it  as  an  infitUlble  rule,  that  their  ecstasies  are 
the  agonies  of  truth  and  taste.**  We  hope  this  Ib  a  little  trap 
fort^'^-Ot  the  performancee  of  the  Adelphl  elephant,  which  we 
shrewdly  suspect  is  little  better  than  a  large  humbug,  also,  the  Court 
Jomrnal  frirnMiet  the  fofloiring  account :— '*  The  drama  which 
introduecB  this  enlightened  foreigner  to  an  English  audieikoe,  is 
modestly  composed,  so  that  thera  may  be  no  Jealousy  between 
the  Elephant  and  the  author,  the  whole  merit  being  lefr  to  the 
qiiadtupisd  miio  presents  ponies  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem— car 
ries  a  letter  from  a  distressed  damsel  to  her  tover- incarcerates 
-n whole  bbdy  of  traiton-and,  when  two  boetile  annici  art  a- 


the  point  of  joteiBg  Issuer  oM^cstkaUy  w^Du 
does  as  mudi  as  to  ny,  *  Pot  np  yonr  awOTda. 
do.    The  segackms  .arbitrator  of  war  must  have  his 
such  a  toilsome  exhaustion  of  die  animal  sysaen  aad 
foculties,  and  he  aooordingly  rings  his  bell,  for  diah  after 
bottle  after  bottle,  whieb,  with  his  napkin  nadet 
snmes  with  evident  aatlsftctloa.    Next  he 
called  a  pas  aanl,  for  one  leg  raoal 
leaving  it  jca/ for  no  short  period.  FtamBy, 
the  usurper  era  crosstatg  blades,  the  Elepham  mnJcailenBy 
takes  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  latter.  Ilka  •  a  good 
gentleman,' places  It  on  the  head  of  the  rightftri 
lifts  in  the  air,  bearing  him  om  of  danger ;  and 
ries  the  ttgbtfolKhig  and  Us  mlatrces  upon  his  bsek  la 
raesion,  a  Hvlng  sign  of  •  the  Elephant  and  Caatle.'    la 
fflephsnt  it  well  Introduced,  aad  betwasn  the  narrow 
of  an  enormouB  bulk.    In  certain  lights  hb  rtua 
and  instead  of  the  unpleasant 

hide,  it  looks  from  above  aa  if  it 
coatofdnwn.    The  house,  this  week,  has  been  fOfatf  to 
and  with  really  good  company."— On  the  recent  ^rr^iir 
denhoffli  bene^t  at  Liverpool,  he  received  a  BabataBtial 
high  esttmatlon  hi  which  he  Is  held  by  the  patrooa  oT  tbe 
The  house  was  crowded  tn  every  part;  so  great 
the  pit,  that  numben  received  back  their 
receipts  amounted  to  US75.— Thoe  has 
chaster  between  De  Begnis  and  the  Manager  of  the 
The  latter,  however,  has  made  good  his  point,  nod 
llattans  from  performiog  operas  in  the  minor  theatre, 
kxAed  upon  as  an  infringement  of  hts  patent.    Tiicy 
concerts.— Master  Burke,  who  has  called  Mnuelf 

for  the  tast  fifteen.  Is  playtag  at  CarlWe.- Alexander 
Theatre-Royal,  Glatfow,  with  applansa,  but  wi«h  a  very 
company.— We  regrat  to  learn  that  Mr  MacresMly  la  atlB 
health,  having  been  threatened  with  the  return  of  aa 
stitutional  complaint.—'*  The  Youthful  Daysof 
drama,  which  has  been  succesefol  at  Corent^GartlcB,  te 
dneed  here  nest  week  t  also  the  Christmas  pmitoaalm& 

WxsKLT  List  or  Pirpo&jcakcxs. 

Dec  10— ifS. 

Sat.       Thi  Hoiue  tff  Aspen,  ^  the  YouU^Mi 
Mow.     Do,  4  The  Kotbet^e  W\^ 
Toxa.   Do.  4  T%e  Nbfedea. 
Wbd.     Do.  ^TWVea/VW  Quern. 
THuaa.  Do,  %  The  Meigpk  end  the  MmU, 
Fab  (Theatre  dosed.) 


ai 
HrTm. 


TO  OUR  RKAOSR8. 

Ik  onr  next  Number,  whidi  win  coomeaee  the  TMrd  Pi 
the  LiTcaAnr  Journal,  we  shall  take  an  oppniTiinltf  af 
our  Readers  of  oar  prctleets  for  the  fritmew 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wc  regret  that,  notwithstanding  our  double  Numher,  we  te« 
been  obliged  to  omit  thb  week  several  articles  by  eeteemed  CCns> 
spondent^  which  ara  in  types,  and  will  appear  speedily. 

Our  table  to  covered  with  new  books,  aU  of  whieh  we  tMI  ew 
take  in  our  next,  and  sueceedmg  numbers. 

We  shaU  be  glad  to  hear  again  ftom  '•  Astolpho**  at  h«  tuMicri 
«»<».— The  Memoir  of  the  late  Mr  Backet  of  InvccaBaey  marte 
forwarded  to  us  at  any  time  that  is  most  i«reeab:e. 

The  Stanaas  by  "  O.  B."  of  Stonehaven,  ami  «'  W.  8.  M."  ef 
Thursok  shall  have  a  pleee.-i<lf  many  otHv  peetieal  fkv>om»  wecai 
at  prasant  only  acknowledge  the  lecelpt.  Oar  Hat  hmlrato  r  ■». 
dioal  Adrlce,"  aodaa  •«  Bpluph,'*  by  *•  J.  Dw*'  of  Lcith.***  rBtmk 
on  a  Lady  of  Quahty  at  Bath."—"  Song,**  by  ••  C.  W.-^- APdet- 
leal  EpisUe  to  the  Editor,"— •«  A  Poem,  consUting  of  fon^eas 
sUnsas  ofotiava  rima,  written  in  pencil,*'--'*  The  VMon.**  bv  *•  L 
P.,"— and  ••  Woman,'*  by  «•  W.**  ^^    ^ 

Of  the  Poems  transmitted  to  ut  from  West-Honeea.  we  afaaB  h  • 
week  or  two  Insert,  with  a  few  alterations,  that  entitled  *■  The  Wiick 
Dance.**  The  others  will  be  returhed.  Our  «f*f^ii^  apn«  thel 
poem  aHnded  to  Is  at  the  amhor's  sei^ce. 


EnuATA  IN  oom  Labt  NnMRsiu—ln  Mr  Tcanant's 

the PHtaM,  for  "paraphrases,** read prr^rssir;  for 'pwu 
read  pUtkorp  itot «« discnrbed  the  image."  read  dietorUd the 

end  for  «« conemwd  to  •ecomiiatty,**  icaS  eeaeetovrf  fo 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Cmneeted  leilh  LUeratara,  Seienee,  and  the  Art*. 


N  WARDLaW,  St  Ai 


SACRED  HISTORY,  In  the  form  of  Letteri,  ad- 

'''     ilwwd  ici  Iba  Pllp))I  of  the  Bdlnbunh  ^mIim.I  SchDoL     Bt 
tteAuOwrar  Iha  AccouDtol  tlwt  Imtllulkin.  kc.     Put  I.  «B- 
piintiif  thn  l>ni<id  froni  ibe  Cmthia  lo  tb>  dalh  of  HoHt. 
laaa   iHx.KDtj.ir  Edlnbuwh ;    WiitiAM  Collihi,  Clufovi 


On  the  M  dT  Hvch,  lUO,  Kill  Ik  pDUUhed. 
PART  FIRST. 

Pria  Six  ShQllngB,  of  ■  uw,  freatjy  improTcd,  uid  cbc^  Edmoa 

T?NCYCL0P.«:DIA  BRITANKICA,  beiM  the 

-"*    SEVENTH.  Iwludlng  Ihtiecmt  SuppltmnI to  UulWmk : 

HKSSI,-""—  ■' 


IjrP^uul 


■ta^imth 


■iierthi  pagg,  t) 


BsB'ffc'  IiJS 


tnut«r.  In  Ta«H«  QButd  VoiuBH,  k 

of  *  lUMrioi  qmlltir,  Inntr  ralunn  of  DwjiMat  bn^t  ■• 
•qiul  to  (inslj-(DU[  otihefoniMi  EdlUoMi  StA  toIudm  wlU  ,;„„ 
■iMof  WOmih.  niiilitnl«(>uiiCh|nuiri>i*iitM}cfiii*M«thu 
■n  timllu  pubHaCkm  I  *nd  th>  PnpflMan  hoM  tbHurixt  dk- 
ttneUi  pledctd  is  th*  Public,  IhU  Um  voA  dull  not,  cb  kit  h. 
ammi,  axnvl  Twmi^a  Vohina:  thflipiBHl  aioldnllNd< 
atthaumi.iliiu,  bnaiUut  It  vill  toeomelMtl  In  Tmtatj. 
IL  TM  pubHcatkn  will  pncwil  la  HcMfely  PttUw  of  afalch  Ste- 

fIrapmitirllllirpubHihBlDatlMamorllinlllUOl  At  iIh  prinl. 
Lna  of  tlH  wboln  wlU  b*  Anlibed  long  befOn  Ibc  npintkn  of  tht 
p^ul  mutrtd  for  iHuiof  ib*  Biccwln  UmtlilT  Puu,  the  Bub- 
irribni  will  h*nib>o|A«oo, >[ IhidoH of  Ibal opcnttoii,  of  aim- 
pMlng  ai  HBO  thili  nplB  of  the  wotIe,  a  of  iMdliii  br  tbe  publM- 
iidB  In  Putt  till  Uig  nid  of  iha  ieiIb. 


•,  afKMviliita 


IILbch  Put  wtii  be  Bid  for  SlK  Ghiniiw,  tbn  mikl^r  the 

— ■  --* —  — ' >«™— 1 B,  onH  TUrtT-Sbi  ShII. 

JHtotiutlnilar  piib- 
Miat)  rfhiJlfe  In  aeh 


^  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICINE,  for  POPULAR 


-_, of  the  Dl, 

By  ALKXANDEa  MACAULAY,  M 

--•"iMeooaaf  Bi"-' '   — .  ~ 

iKsTonl 


•,<■■«,  n|llB«B,  u 
[  udlndfitDiB,— a> 

00  Ihe  bM«L    T_  ._ 

upoManUBMatdiiMnn,  thl>  woil 

.  to  gnUtj  nttonel  oirti 

dl  of  tlH  public  In  (•BMiIoa  ■> 


adMu,  or  debMd^ 


>l«btocu.« 
loo  oclon  dbfi 


e>  Uut  hen  bMV  rnVxtn-'^CIiiltnliam  ClirnitXrd, 

iIUh  ypno  the  pugH  of  bUlpry,  hu  )et  produa 
of  Detmond  li.  In  our  opinion,  ji  work  cd*  tlH  h] 

olpfleuied  ApndiKtlonof  modern  diT'hiifhli 


TliU  dn>  >  nili-  eniaU  gvo. 

BERTHA'S  VISIT  to  her  UNCLE  in  ESG- 


Owbaa  wlihlmi  lo  ite  u>  raang  Indie  of  our 
AeniM*,  bounliU,  or  (aoiofMi,  y«  lucb  ilkbt 
bnowledge  n,  wtthout  dabMh«  In  idenK  nnl  hud  woidi,  dS^ 
■MT  wlHi  ibe  pieludlon  of  compltt*  IfBonBefc  iut  BneatuU*  b* 
DidtNbfMlifitiiBldeHqiiiKBnu. 

•■  WtDuM*dd.Uut  SuTiu'iV»nwlllIieAnMMefn«lile 
ChrlMiui  ptaent  to  our  yaan  M»di."~-Utcnry  BautU. 


By  WEST  LEV  ud  DAVIS,  ID,  SuUowfi  Court. 
No.  I.  of 

THE  BRITISH  MAGAZINE;  a  Monthlr  Jour- 

nsl  of  LItentun,  Sdenc*,  enil  Aiii  balng  ■  contlnuAtloo  of 
■■  TbeBidTliBid  Miiiniii  iif  ilm  ^ii" 

•■The  BriUih  Uigudne"  vUl  eiii  to  b*  conadeied  ■  momU* 
Jonnnl  of  LHnton,  Seteon,  ad  Ait,  wlildi  th*  bcndi  of  hralllM 
nuy  notn  nnder  ihe  peribet  iHiimnsg  ihit  U  win  comaln  naih]n>- 
..-,.^., . , ^v.—  ---i-.-euppii.  jijom^. 


A  NEWWEEKLY  JOUlrtJAUlTie  COUNTRY 

iM.      TIKES,  and  AfTiculiuTal  and  Commendil  Adieitlaer.  priu 
eftU  tht  ktrliiu  In  tia  Kingdam  fi»  Can,  (^tlt*.  and  Merdun- 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OK  BEMOTAL  OF  . 

HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  he. 
T^UTLER'S    ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OP 


i  Ml  H*>ntT,  M,  Lower 
SMM,  Bdlnboiih,  and 
1  the  labHa  wkicS  *n  a^ 
ibtaiud  tt  the  pHBoral 

mbeh*d.tlN&AN>r- 


■  BbACSi  EdlDbu|hi  mi  LoauuN  od  Co. 


n 


5fi 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERABY  JOURNAL  :,0R, 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  FAMILY 


Thifter  m  pabHilMi 


la  S  Toli.  ISmo,  with 

price  lOi.  ad.  Inlf4xmiid, 

TALES  of  a  GRANDFATHER.   Third  Series  ; 

"^     bdngStorintakcQ  froraSoottlthlUatoffT. 

By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

Thb  Sflftef  tnibrwei  the  Rebdlionc  of  1715  and  17i5«  and  eoA- 
clttdei  tha  SiariM  from  the  HUtory  of  yoocland. 

Printed  for  Cadbll  and  Co.  Edlobutgli. 


Of 


and 


wlMMi  mar  oa  oad. 

I.  TALES  ©f  a  GRANDFATHER,  Firw 
Sbooiid  Saataa.  6  vole.  18mo,  with  If  i^atet,  priee  L.l»  li. 

II.  The  PRACTICE  of  COOKERY,  by  Mra  Dai^ 
OAiaif  a.    Second  JBdlMoa,  1$,  fid. 

III.  TRAVELS  in  NORTH  AMERICA,  by  Cap- 
tala  BAaii.  Hai^l.    5  voIs.L.U  ll**6d. 

IV.  FORTY  ETCHINGS.  UloakntiTa  of  Captain 
HaU'f  Travail,  10b.  6d. 

V.  THE  COOK'S  ORACLE,  by  Dr  Kircmnka. 
StvemthEdUion,  l».6d, 

ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S 

PRESENT. 

This  day  to  pubUahad, 
In  one  tlilck  Tohune  ISmo.  in  naat  fiuicy  bfakUng,  with  fkontiqpleee, 

price  ia.6d. 

THE  EXCITEMENT,  or  a  Book  to  Induce  Boys 

to  Read  i  containing  ramartraMe  appaaraacei  ia  natofe,  lifnal 
piiaai  rationa,  and  audi  inridanta  aa  aie  partlonlariy  fitted  to  aneit 
tiie  youthful  niad. 

Wauoh  ft  laaaa,  t.  Hunter  Squaxe,  aad  41,  Sooth  llano  mi 
Street  t  aad  WaiTTAKaa  ft  Ca  Liondan. 

41.  6t  Andriw  Sqoars.  EoiKaoaoH, 
S5th  December,  18S9. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

NEW  EDITION, 

WITH  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  NOTES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


ROB  ROY,  Vol.  II.,  which  completes  this  Novel, 

*'^  and  fbrmi  VoL  Vin.  of  the  New  Edition,  wiU  be  pobU*hed  on 
Monday  the  fSth  Inataat,  prloe  5a.  done  up  in  dotb. 

WAVERLEY,  GUY  MANNERING,  and  The 
ANTIQUARY,  each  in  S  vols.,  and  fotming  Vole  L,  II..  IIL,  IV.. 
v.,  and  VI.  of  the  New  Edition,  are  afain  ivprlntad. 

The  BLACK  DWARFi  and  Pkrt  of  OLD  MOR- 
TALITY. (VoL  IX.  of  the  Edlt^.)  will  appear  on  lit  February. 

The  Pubitahera  have  the  MtiJaetion  oramiouaelnff,  that  thiefo> 
hune  Is  ilhiatzat^d with  DcsigQaby  WUkie and  Burnet. 

OLD  MORTALITY)  Voliime  IL,  by  Wilide  and 
Cockier. 

The  HEART  of  MIDuLOTHIAN,  by  Burnet, 
Stephanhoff,  Kidd,  and  Fraser. 

The  BRIDE  of  LAMMERMOOR,  by  Stothard, 
E.  Landieer,  Stephanhoff,  and  Farrier. 

The  LEGEND  of  MONTROSE,  by  Clint  and 
BoxalL 

•,•  This  kew  Eninoif  or  the  WAv«ilLrr  Notxls  ba- 

▼IKO  AT  THIS  KARLT  STAGE  OF  ITS  rROGRESS  ATTAIHED  A 
DEOREB  Oir  SUCCESS  UMrRECEDBNTED  IN  THB  ANNALS  OF  LI- 
TERATURE, THE  FROrEIBTORS  BA>S  THB  FLBASURB  OF  STA^ 
TING,  THAT  THEY  ARE  IM  CON8EQUBNCE  ENABLED  TO  BRING 
FORWARn  DI7PL1CATE  ENGRATIKGS  Olt  STEEL  OF  THE  WHOLE 
AESIGVS  or  THB  RBSTECTITE  ARTISTS.  ThIS  COURSE  HAS 
9BBN  ADOrtED,  THAT  BTBRT  PURCHASER  MAT  DEFEND  ON 
RECEITING  UVDOUBTEO  *OOOD  IMPRESSIONS,  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING THB  TBBT  LARGE  NUMBER  FRINTBO. 

PubHshed  by  Cadbll  and  Ca  Edinboiih;  and  Sold  by  crery 
Bookadler  hi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


LIBRARY. 


ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
filGNOR  RAMPINI  begs  leave  to  inform  the 

.  ^•JKHS.9^5*.^SSSB!''*S1*^  Instruction  in  the  ITALIAN 
LAKGUAOB  end  LITER ATJjriC  both  Privately  aad  in  Claases.  i 

^^JY^  •*  X?Sii?**?»,  beginners,  wiu'meet  on  Monday 


TUa  day  ia  pubOshed,  hi  one  votaaae  toyal  ISiaa,  k. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  UL,  €ontii»K 

the  LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  the  ORBAT.  " 

By  the  Rev.  J.  WILUAMB.  M.  A. 
JoBM  MuBBAT,  ARieBBarle  SttM^  tnada^ 

Juatpublirfi^ 

A  New  Edition  of  Noa.  L  and  II.  of  the  FAMILY 
LIBRARY,  being  the  LIFE  of  BUONAPARTE,  f  voli.  15  lv» 
vingiw  lOk 

This  day  was  pabildied. 

TYTLKR'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  You 
'-     III.,  which  carries  down  the  Hiatory  to  the  ooBchaiaarfik 
Reign  of  James  L    In  Svo,  Us. 

"  Tht  evidence  of  thb  very  interasthig  ftct."  (that  Ridarl  IL 
said  by  the  earliest  hbtoritas  to  have  been  mordered  at  Poaafivt 
Castle,  actnatty  lived  many  yean  in  Sbotland.  after  die  peood  ofba 
supposed  murder,)  *'  will  appear  in  the  tMrd  votame  of  Mr  Tydth 
HMCory  of  Scotland.  Like  the  tenor  of  the  vKvk  in  fcnoal,  a  » 
flecta  the  hifhest  honour  on  Mr  Tytler^  tatewu  and  iBdastrT-"-^ 
Walter  Seoti—HUtory  qf  SevtUnd  ia  Urdmef't  Cydapaik,  ToL  L 
paM  S50u 

*' The  moat  briBiaat  aee  of  Sootlaad  is  fortanala  in  haviafibni 
an  historian  whose  sound  Judgment  is  accompanied  by  a  |skM 
llvellneBe  of  imaginalioa  ''--Quarterlif  Rtvie»»  No.  LXJUOL  N« 
1U9. 

Printed  ftv  William Tait,  7B»  PriacaTa  Street.  IMInbwi|fc. 


Published  this  day. 

By  OLIVER  ft  BOYD,  Bdlnbiilgh. 
Price  5a.  6d.  bound  in  rad. 

THE  EDINBURGH  ALMANACK,  for  IS»- 

*-  Besides  the  farmer  Lists  eontalnedia  the  Afanaaaefc,«kickar 
oaral^lly  correelert,  many  Important  Additiona  have  baca  tlw  ler 
made,  to  render  it  still  move  generally  useAU. 

Volumea  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY  already  pnUUMd, 

5a.eech, 

NOS.  L  and  H.     The  UFE  of  NAPOLEOX 

^-^  BUONAPARTE.  Second  Edition.— No.  IIL  The  Ufcrf 
Alexander  the  Great  A  New  Edition.— No.  IV.  Uves  of  dM  ■« 
ICmincnt  British  Painters.  Sculptora,  and  Arcfaitectfc  VoL  L->«> 
V.  and  VI.  The  Hiitory  of  the  Jews.  Vols.  L  and  IL-Wa  Tit 
The  Natural  History  oflnseeta.  Vol.  I.*-No.  VIIL  TbeCsaitaA 
Camp  of  Buonaparte. 

A  New  Volume  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY  wiU 
pubUabed  early  hi  every  Month. 

JoBM  MuBBAT,  Albemarie  Street,  London. 


On  the  let  of  January,  1830,  wiU  be  publiriied. 

No.  CIL  OF 
THE  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  AND  SIHGI. 

CAL  JOURNAL. 

LIKEWISE, 

THE  EDINBURGH  NEW  PHILOSOPHICAL 

JOURNAL. 

By  Processor  JAMESON. 
No.  XV. 

ContafniBff,  wtfh  other  interestfaur  articles,  NotieeooaeefBiiif  At 
Salt  Lake  loder,  by  Lieutenant  AWsndcr— On  the  DiMortry  a 
Fossils,  by  Profiessor  Bucklaad— Remarks  on  Active  MolenM  if 
R.  Brown.  F.R.S.— On  the  Sea  Slog  of  India,  by  C.  CoOier.  S*f^ 
On  the  Ancient  Roads  of  the  Peruvians,  by  Dr  OiiUaa-Oa  tbeC(» 
stitiition  of  the  Territory  of  Rome,  by  Pro<bMor  HoOnsa,  tmjt 
Coiourtd  Uap—Oa  the  Andent  Forests  of  Scotland,  tiy  P.  r  •  'HF 
lar,  Esq.— Account  of  the  Nuremberg  Boy,  ftc. 

Adam  Black,  Edinburgh  i  aad  Lonomab,  RBBa,OsaB,  Baow%. 
and  Gbbbn,  I.oodon. 


Edtaborgh:  PubHshed  for  the  Proprietort,  every  Saturday  Moniil 
by  CONSTABLE  ft  Ca  19.  WATERLOO  PLACE  ( 

Sold 


Ma  aiao  by  RoBaaTSOii  ft  ATKiaaoir,  Glaagow ;  W.  Cx^xu 
Jun.  ft  Co.,  Dubhnt  Huaax,  Chancb,  ft  Cc  Loadoo:  oAji 
all  Newsmen,  Postauiatara,  and  deriuof  the  Road,  thrcaiM" 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  Sd,9rSUmpcdamd9t9iifr0eb9fO^^^ 


Printed  by  Ballamttmb  ft  Co.  Paarft  Wo>fc»  Caai^ 


